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ADDENDA 


The center of Negro population, 1920, as determined by the Bureau of the 
Census, is located in the extreme northwestern corner of Georgia, in Dade County, 
about one and three-fourth miles northeast of Rising Fawn town; for the first time in 
the history of the country this center has moved northeast, being approximately 
9.4 miles farther east and 19.4 miles farther north in 1920 than it was in 1910. Its 
former movements have all been in a southwesterly direction. ef. pp. 389-390. 


FOREWORD 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK for 1921-1922 is the sixth annual edition, no edition for 
1919-1920 being published. The historical material in previous editions has been 
brought down to date and re-arranged as far as the addition of new material and 
changes in the significance of the topics relating to the Negro seemed to demand. 
There is a mass of material in the review of the events relating to the Negro, 1919- 
1921, interpreting the attitude of the Negro. This data is compiled from every avail- 
able source and has been supplemented by the researches of the editor, especially 
with reference to Lynchings, Riots, Migration, the Negro in Politics, Race-relations 
and Inter-racial Co-operation. 

The Negro Year Book is the standard book ofreference on all matters relating to 
the Negro and is the most extensively used compendium of information on this 
subject. It circulates widely in every part of the United States and toa considerable 
extent in Canada, the West Indies, Central America, South America, Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. 

The present edition contains new information about the attitude of the African, 
what he wants in both West and South Africa, and contains a map showing the terri- 
torial changes and distribution according to existing mandates. In the section on 
the Negro Population in the United States the reader will find new material on 
\ igration on Black Counties, the black and mulatto elements in the population, 
changes in land-tenure, and comparative statistics of the Negro and white population 
in cities of 2,000 or more inhabitants 

’ his edition of the Negro Year Book has the most extensive and up-to-date 
bibliography which has yet been put out on the Negro in the United States. In 
addition to the topically arranged bibliographies at the end of the book, the reader 
will find throughout the volume, in connection with special topics, further references 
to the subjects discussed. This is especially helpful to the student who wishes to 
pursue further the investigation of any particular topic. 

The price of the Negro Year Book, postpaid, is, paper cover, 50c; board cover, 
$1.00. Special rates to agents. 
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Reciow of Events Affecting ie Negro 
1919-1921 


The Period 1919-1921 Notable for 
Conflicting Progressive and Retrogressive Tendencies. 
Negro Nevertheless Continues to make Progress. 


In the review which follows the Editor of the Year Book has sum- 
marized the results of a comprehensive investigation of the events af- 
fecting the Negro since the close of the World War. 

The period 1919-1921 was one of the most notable in the history of 
the Negroes of the United States since their emancipation. It was in 
many respects a second Reconstruction Period. Unlike the old Recon- 
struction Period of 1865-1875, however, it was not a readjustment of re- 
cently emancipated slaves to the conditions of free men but instead it was 
a readjustment to the better economic, educational and social conditions 
which had been brought about as a result of the World War. 

The period 1919-1921 found the Negroes occupying in the industrial field, 
positions which before the World War had been closed to them. There was also 

a marked improvement in their educational facilities both for elementary, sec- 

ondary and higher education. It was during this period that the greatest move- 

ment for racial re-adjustment and cooperation took ona practical basis. While 
these progressive tendencies were operating there were working at the same time 

a number of retrogressive tendencies which found expression in an increase in 

many quarters of prejudice and discriminations. It was during this time that 

four of the worst riots in the history of the country occurred. 


Are Conditions 
As they affect the Negro 
Growing Better ot Worse? 


The happenings of the period 1919-1921 as they related to the Negro 
caused many to ask whether the conditions affecting them were growing 
better or worse. Among the reasons for this question were: race prejudice 
appeared to be increasing; as compared with 1916 and 1917, when the 
number of lynchings reported were 54 and 38 respectively, the num- 
ber reported for 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921 were 64, 83, 61 and 64. 

There was in 1919 the agitation concerning the alleged growth of 
radicalism among Negroes, an aftermath of the unfounded charges made 
during the World War that through German propaganda they were being 
made disloyal. 

To further confirm the idea that conditions were growing worse there were the 
bloody riots of Washington, Chicago, Elaine and Tulsa. On the other hand 
it was found that during the period 1919-1921 there were the most liberal appro- 
priations yet made by Southern States for the education of the Negro; there was 
the rise and growth of the Inter-Racial Co-operation Movement, and notably 
the beginning of the effort of Negro women and Southern white women to 
cooperate for improvedracerelations. It was also found that at_ no time since 
their emancipation did the Negroes make greater progress along all lines as in 
education, in. property owning, in business and in systematic religious work 
than they did during the period 1919-1921. 
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Inter-Racial Co-operation 
Develops From Spirit , 
Co-operation During The War. 


During the war white people and black people cooperated in subscrib- 
ing to liberty loans, in the purchasing of war saving stamps, the produc- 
tion and conservation of food and other war work activities. From the 
various communities the white and black soldiers were sent away with the 
same hearty Godspeed and in many instances under the auspices of the 
same citizens committee. 

The result of this working together in war work activities brought whites and 
Negroes.into a more helpful relationship. It was discovered that there was in 
every community, intelligent Negroes whose judgment and wisdom could be 
trusted and who gladly cooperated with the whites. It was out of the spirit 
of the war cooperation that the after-war inter-racial cooperation developed. 


Some Programs 
Proposed For 
Inter-Racial Co-operation. 


During 1919 a number of programs for inter-racial cooperation were 
proposed. Important among these were the programs of the Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce, the Nashville Commercial Club, and the Indus- 
trial Welfare Committee at Greenville, Mississippi. The program of the 
Memphis Chamber.of Commerce included: ‘‘An endeavor to secure for 
the Negroes a square deal at the hands of all employers and public officials, 
in particular as relates to: the segregation laws (to which there are no 
objections as to the laws, but complaints as to the manner of enforcement) 
the collection of poll taxes, road taxes, the handling of garnishments, etc; 
the loan shark evil; the enforcement of sanitary laws; the creation of 
better housing conditions; park facilities; better schools, especially along 
vocational lines.”’ 

The program of the Nashville Commercial Club covers six points: 

“Humane treatment by the police when arrests are made, with fair and im- 
partial trial at the petty city court and the deputy magistrate’s court; correction 
of unfair discrimination on street cars whereby colored passengers do not receive 
the same treatment as is given white passengers; equal salaries in schools and 
equal wages for equal work; improvement and development of parks and play- 
grounds for colored people; courteous treatment at railway ticket offices and 
other places, where Negroes must go in attending to routine business affairs; 
a correction of unkind statements in the press with suppression of unsubstanti- 
ated stories of Negro crime.” 

Southern Sociological Congress 
Presents Program Racial Cooperation 
To Conference of Governors. 


. At the Conference of Governors of states held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, August 20, 1919, the Secretary and President of the Southern 
Sociological Congress presented the following program for the improve- 
ment of race relations. 


“First—That the Negro should be liberated from the blighting fear of injus- 
tice and mob violence. 'T'o this end it is imperatively urgent that lynching be 
prevented:—By the enlistment of Negroes themselves in preventing crimes that 
provoke mob violence ; by prompt trial and speedy execution of persons guilty 
of heinous crimes; by legislation that will make it unnecessary for a woman who 
has been assaulted to appear in court to testify publicly, by legislation that will 
give the governor authority to dismiss a sheriff for failure to protect a 
prisoner in his charge.” 
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“Second—That the citizenship rights of the Negro should be safeguarded, 
particularly by securing proper traveling accommodations; by providing better 
housing conditions and preventing extortionate rents; by providing adequate 
educational and recreational facilities.” 

“Third—That closer cooperation between white and colored citizens should 
be promoted, (without encouraging any violation of race integrity); by organizing 
local committees, both white and colored, in as.many communities as_ possible 
for the consideration of inter-racial problems; by the employment of Negro 
physicians, nurses and policemen as far as practicable in work for sanitation, 
public health and law enforcement among their own people; by enlisting all 
agencies, possible in fostering justice, good-will and kindliness in all individual 
dealings of the members of one race with members of the other; by the appoint- 
ment of a standing Committee by the Governor of each State for the purpose 
of making a careful study of the causes underlying race friction with the view of 
recommending proper means for their removal.” 


International Convention 
Young Men's Christian Association 
Appoints Commission Colored Work. 


At the 1919 International Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, a commission on colored work was appointed. It was com- 
posed of Northern white men, Southern white men, and colored men from 
both sections. Some of the findings of the commission were: 

“That more adequately trained leadership for various departments of the asso- 
sociation should be provided; that a nation-wide plan to provide funds for de- 
veloping the work amorg colored men and boys must be found; that a new sense 
of confidence between white and colored leaders must be promoted; 
That the Negro should be given a larger share of self-determination in the as- 
sociation movement. ; 

A comment on these findings stated that: ‘“The commission felt that in most 
cases where the association was doing work for both white and colored men that 
the boards of directors were ready to welcome the fullest voice of Negro represen- 
tatives on boards, and to work with the Negroes of the local communities in de- 
veloping the most efficient service to Negro men and boys. This is rather a 
radical departure, and bids fair todo more than almost anything else to bring 
about full confidence between the two races.”’ 

A's a method of putting this spirit into practice two Negroes, Robert R. Mo- 
ton, Principal of Tuskegee Institute and R. EH, Jones, Bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church were placed on the International Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. On July 6, 1920, Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago, renewed his offer 
to contribute $25,000 to any city raising not lessthan $125,000 for a Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building for Negroes. A limit of two years was 
set in which qualifications for this offer might be made. 


The After War Program 
National War Work Council 
Southeastern Department Y. M.C. A. 

“Early in 1918 the National War Work Council of the Southeastern 
Department of the Y. M. C. A., included as a part of its after war program 
a plan of work for promoting racial adjustment. This plan was later ex- 
tended to include all the Southern states. The plan included the using 
of both white and Negro workers in the several counties of the South. A 
two weeks’ training course for white workers was conducted at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., and for Negro workers at Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Georgia. The program of field work included the following: 
“Study and Investigations of Conditions;” “Public Meetings of White 
and Colored:” ‘The Use of Newspapers and Other Publicity to Pro- 
mote Inter-Racial Cooperation;” ‘‘A Program of United Community 
Service;’ “A Program of Civic Administration;” and “A Program of 
Economic Justice.” . 


Cae 
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Group of Southern Men 
Organize Commission ; 
On Inter-Racial Cooperation. 


In November 1918, a group of Southern men organized the Commis- 
sion on Inter-Racial Cooperation. ‘These men had had an unusual oppor- 
tunity to study the relation of the races in the South, in the Army Camps, 
at home and overseas and had become convinced that the war would Her 
sult in greatly improving race relations in the South if the best spirit 
which had been manifested between the races during the period of the 
war could be preserved. 8 

An appeal was made to various organizations for finances, and finally the 
National War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. undertook to finance the plans 
-of the Commission on Inter-Racial Cooperation. ' : e : 

The Commission undertook to organize small committees of influential white 
and colored leaders in local communities who would come together for conference 
on things pertaining to race relations in that community needing attention, 
and who would cooperate on programs of improvement agreed upon in such 
conferences. The beginnings of such organizations have been madein something 
like eight hundred counties. In many of the counties these committees are 
meeting with regularity and have demonstrated that race relations can be im- 
proved, whenever white and colored leaders will take time for frank conference 
and will work earnestly together for the common good. ; Y 

In most of the Southern states small State Inter-Racial Committees 
have been formed. In these it has been endeavored to bring together the 
leaders of those state-wide organizations, white and colored, whose ac- 
tivities affect race relation, with a few additional white and colored leaders 
from the state at large. 


Christian Leaders of South 
Hold Conference 
On Inter-Racial Co-operation. 

A conference of leaders in the church work of the South was held at 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina, August 18-21, 1920. ‘The following ap peal 
was issued to the Christian people of the South: 

“We, a group of white Christian men and women of the South, absolutely 
loyal to the best traditions and convictions of the South, and especially to the 
principle of racial integrity, voluntarily assembled upon the invitation of the 
Commission on Inter-Racial Cooperation, and after prayerful and careful con- 
sideration of prevailing inter-racial relations and conditions, do deliberately 
declare it to be our profound conviction that the real responsibility for the so- 


lution of inter-racial problems in the South rests directly upon the hearts and 
consciences of the Christian forces of our land.” 


“We are also persuaded that the best method by which to approach 
the consideration and solution of such problems is through local organi- 
zations, composed of the recognized Christian leaders of both races, or- 
ganizations similar to the Christian Council formed and functioning so 
effectively under the inter-racial Christian leadership of Atlanta, Ga.” 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that grave injustices are often suffered 
by members of the Negro race in matters of legal procedure, traveling facilities, 
educational facilities, the public press, domestic service, child welfare, and in 


other relations of life. Therefore, we venture to make the following observa- 
tions and suggestions.” 


Christian Forces of South 
Urged to Combat Lynching Evil 
And to Stand For Justice to Negro. 
“1. We unhesitatingly declare LYNCHING to be a crime against 
the honor of our nation. We rejoice to know that many Southern gover- 
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nors and other Christian leaders have taken very high ground on this 
question and have by their attitude and action reduced the crime of 
lynching in their respective states. We believe the Christian people of 
the South are unalterably opposed to this savage practice. We, therefere 
recommend that in the pulpit, in the religious press and denominational 
literature, and in every other possible way, the Christian forces of the 
South unhesitatingly and uncompromisingly condemn and oppose all mob 
violence and that the voice of our United Christian effort be steadfastly 
raised in the defense of the sacredness of life and of law and order.” 

“2. In the matter of LEGAL JUSTICE, we urge our ministers and laymen 
throughout the South, by frequent visitation, ‘to keep in close touch with the 
administration of justice in their local courts, particularly in the petit courts. 
In this connection we express the hope that “Legal Aid Societies’’ will be formed 
in all cities and larger towns, and that the service of competent lawyers will be 


enlisted by such Legal Aid Societies to the end that the poor and unprivileged 
of all races shall have justice.” 


i In the matter of TRAVELING FACILITIES, we recognize 
that frequently inadequate provision is made by the railroads for Negro 
passengers. We, therefore, urge that the Negro race under the laws of 
separation pertaining to public transportation, be strictly observed and 
safe-guarded in the provision of adequate and equitable arrangements for 
the safety and comfort of travelers of the Negro race. Particularly, do 
we urge that necessary provision be made for the privacy of colored 
women and for their protection from possible insult.” 

“4. Ip regard to the problems of SANITATION AND HOUSING, we de- 
plore the sanitary and bad housing conditions which prevail in many sections | 
of the South, and we call upon the Christian people of our land to cooperate 
actively in fighting such conditions in respective communities for the protection 
of both races from possible detrimental reaction from such conditions, as well as 
tosafeguard the health and efficiency of the Negro race in particular. Es- 
pecially do we feel that rooming accommodations for those employed in 


domestic service should be such as to insure the maximum of moral as well as 
physical protection.”’ 


It is Urged That 
In all Relations With Negroes 
Christian Principles Be Applied. 


“5; ‘In the matter of EDUCATION, we hald to the conviction that ignoranc® 
breeds disorder, vice and crime, and that an effectual remedy is the enlightene 
Christian intelligence and conscience, which can be secured by education unde? 
Christian direction and auspices. We rejoice in the worthy efforts of the severa 
Christian denominations to provide schools of the higher grades for the training 
of Negro ministers, doctors, teachers, etc., and we express the hope that such 
beneficent efforts will be enlarged and multiplied in the ever-advancing programs 
of the Christian forces of the South. In the matter of public and elementary 
schools, we urge the white Christian leadership of the South to see to'it that ad- 
equate buildings and equipment are provided for the public schools of the Negro 
race, that to this end an equitable distribution of school funds be had, and that 
more adequate provision be made in the public school system for the training 
of Negro teachers.”’ 


“6, We urge the ministers of our churches to preach to and teach, 
their people on these vital inter-racial issues and to exhort them to an 
immediate and practical application of CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES in 
all of their relations with the colored race.” ae 

“7 We call on all the Christian forces of our land, local and general, as indi- 
viduals or as organizations, to lend their support and their cooperation to the 
humanitarian and Christian effort of the Commission on Inter-Racial Coopera- 
tion for the cultivation of a better understanding and MORE SY MPATHETIG, 

AND EQUITABLE relations between the races, 
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“8. We recommend that the ministry and leaders of the local churches of both 
races cooperate in the promotion of local Inter-Racial Committees for the pur- 
pose of securing better inter-racial relations to the end that PEACE AND JUS- 
TICE may be conserved for all.’”’ 

““g. We respectfully, but very earnestly request that the several 
official and denominational organizations of both races in the South, make 
a thorough and efficient study of the inter-racial situation in their respec- 
tive fields, and that they formulate WORTHY and ADEQUATE PRO- 
GRAMS within the fields and scope of their respective denominational 
and educational activities by which they can all make most valuable con- 
tributions to the end that this much-to-be-desired better understanding 
and spirit of cooperation be secured between the races for their mutual 
benefit.”’ 

“Reiterating our loyalty to the best traditions and convictions of the white 
people of the South and our unswerving and unalterable adherence to both 
the principle and the practice of race integrity, we call upon our fellow- 
Christians of both races throughout the South to unite in a SINCERE and IM- 
MEDIATE EFFORT to solve our inter-racial problems with the spirit of Christ, 
ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL and for the highest 
intetest and benefit ofall concerned.” 


Conference Southern White Women 
Issue Statement Relative To 
Womanhood And Childhood Negro Race. 


Under the auspices of, and with the financial assistance of the ‘‘Com- 
mission on Inter-Racial Cooperation,”’ the Women’s Council of the M. E. 
Church South, held a conference of Southern women on Race Relations, 
at Memphis, October 6 and 7, 1920. There were present the members 
of the Council and the presidents and social service superintendents of 
those conferences of the denomination where there are numbers of Negroes 
living. 

There were also present by invitation, general and state officers of all women’s 
missionary organizations of all the white denominations in the South and the 
representatives of other groups ofthe best leadership of the women of the 
South. Four colored women were also present by invitation. They were: 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington, Mrs. Robert R. Moton, Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown and Mrs. George E. Haynes. The conference issued the following: 

“We, a company of Southern white women, in conference assembled on the 
invitation of the Commission on Inter-Racial Cooperation, find ourselves with 
a deep sense of responsibility to the womanhood and childhood of the Negro 
race, and also with a great desire for a Christian settlement of the problems that 
overshadow the homes of both races.” 

Women Believe That Exercise Of 
Justice, Consideration And Sympathetic Co-operation 
Will Largely Rémove Racial Friction. 

‘“We recognize and deplore the fact that there is friction between the 
races, but we believe that this can be largely removed by the exercise of 
justice, consideration and sympathetic cooperation.” 

“In order that the results of this conference may be perpetuated 
and enlarged, we recommend: 


COOPERATION. 


“That a Continuation Committee be appointed to devise ways and means 
for carrying out the work considered by this conference; that this committee 
be composed of one woman from each denomination and Christian agency here 
represented, and that it be empowered to add to its membership as may seem 
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necessary; that each local community form a Woman’s Inter-Racial Committee, 
which may include representatives from all religious, civil and social service 
bodies working in the community, and that this Continuation Committee recom- 
mend plans by which this may be accomplished.” 


CONSTRUCTIVE MEASURES. 


_ “Desiring that everything that hinders the establishment of confidence peace 
justice and righteousness in our land shall be removed in order that there shall 
be better understanding and good will in our midst, we call attention to the follow- 
ing points as. possible causes of friction, which if corrected, may go far toward 
creating a better day.”’ 


“DOMESTIC SERVICE—We acknowledge our responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the Negro women and girls in our homes and on the streets. We 
therefore recommend: That the domestic service be classed as an occupation 
and coordinated with other world service in order that better relations may be 
established by both employer and employee.” 

Women Pledge Themselves to Strive 
to Secure Respect for Womanhood 
Regardless of Race or Color. 


“CHILD WELFARE—We are persuaded that the conservation of the life 
and health of Negro children is of the utmost importance to the community. 
We therefore urge: That day nurseries and kindergartens be established in local 
communities for the protection, care and training of children of Negro mothers 
who go out to work; that free baby clinics be established and that government 
leaflets on child welfare be distributed to expectant mothers, thus teaching the 
proper care of themselves and their children; that adequate playgrounds and 
recreational facilities he established for Negro children and young pecple.” 


“SANITATION AND HOUSING.—Since good housing and proper 
sanitation are necessary for both physical and moral life, we recommend: 
_ That a survey of housing and sanitary conditions be made in the Negro 
section in each local community, followed by an appeal to the proper 
authorities for improvements when needed.” 


“EDUCATION—Since sacredness of personality is the basis for all civiliza- 
tion, we urge: That every agency touching the child life of the nation shall strive 
to create mutual respect in the hearts of the children of different races. We are 
convinced that the establishment of a single standard of morals for men and 
women, both black and white, is necessary for the life and safety of a nation. 
We therefore pledge ourselves to strive to secure respect and protection for 
womanhood everywhere, regardless of race or color. Since provision for the 
education of Negro children is still inadequate, we recommend: More equitable 
division of the school fund, suitable school buildings and equipment, longer 
school terms, higher standards and increased pay for teachers. ‘ 


The Newspapers Asked To Give Prominence 


To Worthy Constructive Efforts 
And Not To Crimes Of Negroes. 


“TRAVEL.—Since colored people frequently do not receive fair 
treatment on street cars, on railroads and in railway stations and recog- 
nizing this as one of the chief causes of friction between the races, we urge: 
That immediate steps be taken to provide for them adequate accommo- 
dations and courteous treatment at the hands of street car and railway 
officials.”’ 

“LYNCHING—aAs women, we urge those who are charged with the adminis- 
tration of the law to prevent lynching at any cost. We are persuaded that the 
proper determination on the part of the constituted officials, upheld, by public 
sentiment, would result in the detection and prosecution of those guilty of this 
crime. Therefore we pledge ourselves to endeavor to create a public sentiment 
which will uphold these officials in the execution of justice. 
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“JUSTICE IN THE COURTS—We recommend: That our womeneverywhere 
raise their voices against all acts of violence to property and person, wherever 
endfor whatever cause occurring. We further recommend: That competent 
legal assistance be made available for colored people in the local communities in 
order to insure to them the protection of their rights in the courts.” : 

“PUBLIC PRESS—Since the public press often gives undue prominence to 
the criminal element among Negroes, and neglects the worthy and constructive 
efforts of law-abiding citizens, we pledge ourselves to cooperate with the men 
committees in endeavoring to correct this injustice, and to create a fair attitude 
to Negroes and Negro news.” 


Suggested Line Of Work 
In Inter-Racial Co-operation 
For Women’s Christian Agencies. 


The Conference of Southern Women on Race Relations, suggested 
that in every local Christian organization of women there should be an 
inter-racial committee whose duty should be: 


“To seek a knowledge of the Negro leaders among the women of the commu- 
nity, that a sympathetic basis of cooperation may be established. To direct a 
study of Negro community life in matters of housing, sanitation, neighborhood 
conditions, and the needs of Negro women and children. To adopt methods of 
cooperation with other agencies and with colored women, so that a constructive 
program of community betterment may be accomplished. To lead the society 
in a study of Negro achievement in literature, poetry, music, art and other lines 
of endeavor, that there may be a sympathetic appreciation of the Negro’s con- 
tribution to American life in these lines. To represent the society in any local 
cooperative work that may be undertaken in the community and to have mem- 
bership in Community Inter-racial Committees when organized. 


Georgia Women Declare 
Mob Violence Not Necessaty 
For Protection Womanhood. 


The Georgia Weman’s Inter-Racial Committee at its organization 
meeting drew up a set of resolutions which dealt especially with lynchings. 
Among other things the resolutions declared that: 


“We have a deep sense of appreciation for the chivalry of men who would give 
their lives for the purity and safety of women,” they declare. -“Yet we 
feel constrained to declare our convictions concerning the methods sometimes 
employed in this supposed protection. We find in our hearts no extenuation 
for crime, be it violated womanhood, mob violence or the illegal taking of 
human life.” 

“We are convinced that if there is any one crime more dangerous than another, 
it is that crime which strikes at the root of, and undermines constituted authority, 
breaks all laws and restraints of civilization, substitutes mob violence and masked 
irresponsibility for established justice and deprives society of a sense of protection 
against barbarism.” 


‘Therefore, we believe that no falser appeal can be made to Southern 
manhood than that mob violence is necessary for the protection of woman- 
hood, or that the brutal practice of lynching and burning of human beings 
is an expression of chivalry. We believe that these methods are no pro- 
tection to anything or anybody but that they jeopardize every right and 
every security that we possess.”’ 

“The double standard of morals which society passively permits is rapidly 
producing results that imperil the future integrity of our national life, and we 
are persuaded that this problem can never be solved as long as there is 2 double 
standard for men and women of any race. We appeal for the creation of a public 


sentiment which will no longer submit to this condition, and declare ourselves 
for the protection of womanhood of whatever race.” 
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“We are convinced that if there is ever to be a solution of the race problem 
there must be an intensive and sustained campaign to instruct whites and Ne- 
groes to respect both moral and civil law. Therefore, we recommend that all 
people give themselves to a definite study of these vital matters relating to justice 
and righteousness, and that the press, pulpit, platform and school endeavor 

- to lead public thought in bringing about a state of public opinion that will compel 
the protection of the purity of both races.’ 


Negro Women State Position 
And Ask Cooperation Southern White Women 
In Interest Of Better Race Relationships. 


The Southern white women sent a committee to visit the 1920 bien- 
nial session of the National Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs at 
Tuskegee and sought through this organization to promote cooperation 
between white and Negro women in the South. At the 1921 meeting of 
the Southeastern Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, held in Atlanta, 
Ga., in June 1921, a further step in the cooperation of white and Negro 
women of the South was taken. ‘The Federation issued the following 
statement in the interest of better race relationships, to the white women 
of the South: 

“We desire to state our position on some matters relating to the welfare of 
colored people, and to enlist the sympathy and cooperation of Southern white 
women in the interest of better understandings and better conditions, as these 
affect the relations between white and colored people.” 

“We take this opportunity to call to your attention. certain conditions which 
affect colored women in their relations with white people and which if 
corrected will go far toward decreasing friction, removing distrust and suspicion 
and creating a better atmosphere in which to adjust the difficulties which always 
accompany human contacts.” 


Better Accommodations And Just Treatment On Trains 
Urged As A Means 
Reducing Race Friction. 


“CONDITIONS IN DOMESTIC SERVICE.—The most frequent 
and intimate contact of white and colored women is in domestic service. 
Every improvement made in the physical, moral and spiritual life of those 
so employed must react to increase the efficiency of their service to their 
employers. Hers: 

“We, therefore, direct your attention to: Long and Irregular Working Hours; 
(1) lack of provision for wholesome recreation; (2) undesirable housing condi- 
‘tions. We recommend, therefore, (1) definite regulation for hours and condi- 
-tions of work; (2) sanitary, attractive and wholesome rooming facilities; (3) 
closer attention to personal appearance and deportment; (4) provision for and 
‘investigation of character of recreation.” fa , 

“CHILD WELFARE—The large burden of economic responsibility which 
‘falls upon many colored women results in their prolonged absence from home 
‘and the consequent neglect of the children of the homes. We direct your at- 
tention to: Child Welfare—(1) neglected homes (irregularity in food, clothing, 
‘conduct, training); (2) truancy; (3) juvenile delinquency. We therefore recom- 
-mend—Weltare Activities—(1) day nurseries, play grounds, recreation’ centers; 
(2) home and school visitation; (3) probation officers and reform schools.”’ me 

««CONDITIONS. OF TRAVEL—Race friction is perhaps more frequent in 
street cars and railroad trains than in any other public places. To reduce this 
friction andremove causes for just complaint from colored passengers we call your 
attention to: (1) seating accommodations on street cars; (2) unsanitary surround- 
ings, at stations and on trains; (3) toilet facilities, at stations and on trains; (4) 
difficulty in securing tickets, Pullman accommodations and meals; (5) abuse 
of rights of colored passengers by train crew and white pessengers occupying 
seats while colored passengers stand, smoking, profane language, overcrowding; 
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(6) As corrective measures we suggest provision of equal accommodations in all 
public carriers and courteous treatment at the hands of street car and railway 
officials, for all passengers. 


“EDUCATION.—Without education for all the children of all the 
people we cannot sustain a democracy. Ignorance and crime are the twin 
children of neglect and poverty. We urge your increasing effort for 
better educational facilities so that there may be provided: adequate 
accommodations for all Negro children of school age, vocational training 
in all secondary schools, improved rural schools—longer terms, suitable 
buildings, training schools for teachers, adequate salaries for teachers.” 


“LYNCHING—We deplore and condemn any act on the part of any men 
which would tend to excite the mob spirit. We believe that any man who makes 
an assault upon any woman should have prompt punishment meted out to the 
limit of the law, but not without thorough investigation of the facts and trial 
by the courts. The continuance of lynching is the greatest menace to good will 
between the races, and a constant factor in undermining respect for all law and 
order. It is our opinion that mob violence incites to crime rather than deters 
it; and certainly it is less effective in discouraging crime than the watchful, 
thorough and deliberate processes of a fair and just trial.” i 

“Toward the suppression of this evil, we appeal to white women to: (1) raise 
their voices in immediate protest when lynchings or mob violence is threatened; 
(2) encourage every effort to detect and punish the leaders and participants 
in mobs and riots; (3) encourage the white pulpit and press in creating a senti- 
ment among law-abiding citizens and urge outspoken condemnation of these 
forms of lawlessness.’ 

“THE PUBLIC PRESS—In the great majority of cases the white press of the 
South gives undue prominence to crime and the criminal element among Negroes 
to the neglect of the worthy and constructive efforts of law-abiding Negro citi- 
zens. We feel that a large part of friction and misunderstanding between the 
races is due to unjust, inflammatory and misleading headlines, and articles ap- 
pearing in the daily papers We suggest that white women include in their local 
community program a united effort to correct this evil and to secure greater 
attention to worthy efforts of Negro citizens.” 


Exercise Franchise 
Ultimate and Only Guarantee 
Fair Dealing And Justice For Negro. 


“SUFFRAGE.—We regard the ballot as the democratic and orderly 
method of correcting abuses and protecting the rights of citizens: as the 
substitute of civilization for violence. As peace loving, law-abiding 
citizens we believe the ultimate and only guarantee of fair dealing and 
justice for the Negro, as well as the wholesome development of the whole 
community, lies in the peaceful, orderly exercise of the franchise by 
every qualified N egro citizen. We ask therefore, that white women, for 
the protection of their homes as well as ours indicate their sanction of 
the ballot for all citizens as representing governmeni by the sober, reason- 
ed and deliberate judgment of all the people.”’ 

“In these articles offered at your request we are stating frankly and soberly 
what in our judgment, you as white women may do to correct the ills from which 
our race has so long suffered, and of which we as a race are perhaps more con- 
scious now than ever. _We recall how in the recent days of our nation’s peril 
so many of us worked side by side for the safety of this land and defense of this 
flag which is ours as it is yours. In that same spirit of unselfishness and sacrifice 
we offer ourselves to serve again with you in any and every way that a courageous 
facing of duty may require as you undertake heroically this self-appointed yet 
God-given task. We deeply appreciate the difficulties that lie before you, but 
as you undertake these things which are destined to bless us all, we pledge you 
our faith and loyalty in consecration to God, home and country.” —, 
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University Race Commission ’ 
Recommends .To White College Students 
Study Facts Concérning Progress Negroes. 


_ The University Commission on Southern Race Questions at its meet- 
ing in Knoxville, Tennessee, in January, 1922, sent the following open 
letter to the college students of the South. 

The University Race Commission in its last letter to the college 
students of the South called attention to the fact that college men are ex- 
pected to assist in moulding public opinion and to co-operate in all sane 
efforts to bring about a more tolerant spirit, more generous sympathy, and 
larger measure of good-will and understanding between the best elements 
of both races. 

_ In this letter the Commission wishes to call attention to the progress made 
in the last few years in interracial cooperation. Already there are agencies at 
work developing such cooperation in local communities throughout the Southern 
States. Noteworthy in this connection is the establishment of more than eight 
hundred county interracial committees in the Southern States, as a result of the 
efforts of the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, organized by representative 
Southern men and women, with its headquarters in Atlanta. This is a practical 
method of putting into service the leadership of both races. Sane, thoughtful 
men, who love truth and justice, can meet together and discuss problems involving 
points of even strong disagreement and arrive at a common understanding, if 
only they remember to look for the next best thing to do rather than to attempt 
to determine for all time any set of fixed policies or to lay down an inclusive 
program for thefuture The most fruitful forms of cooperation have been found 
in connection with such vital community problems as better schools, good roads, 
more healthful living, and more satisfactory business relations. In all these 
community efforts the good of both races is inseparably involved. 

No fact is more clearly established by history than that hatred and force only 
complicate race relations. The alternative to this is counsel and cooperation 
among men of character and good-will, and above all of intelligence and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the racial problem. The number of those who possess 
specific knowledge upon which to base intelligent thinking and ultimately wise 
action is still too small. There is great need, therefore, that facts now available 
concerning the advancement of the Negro race in education, in professional 
accomplishment, in economic independence and in character be studied by 
thoughtful. students in our colleges. Such facts as are definitely established 
could well be made, as has already been done in some institutions, the basis of 
instruction in race conditions and relations as a part of a regular course in social 
science. This body of information would undoubtedly allay race antagonism 
and would serve as a foundationfor tolerant attitude and intelligent action in 
every direction of interracial cooperation. 

(Signed): James J. Doster, University of Alabama; David Y. Thomas, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas; James M. Farr, University of Florida; Cc. J. Heatwole, 
University of Georgia; William L. Kennon, University of Mississippi; E. C. 
Branson, University of North Carolina; Jerome Dowd, University of Oklaho- 
ma; Josiah Morse, University of South Carolina (Chairman); James D. 
Hoskins, University of Tennessee; William S. Sutton, University of Texas; 
William R. Smithey, University of Virginia; W. M. Hunley, Virginia Military 
Institute (Secretary.) The following are advisory members of the Commission: 
E. A. Alderman, President, University of Virginia; D. C. Barrow, Chancellor, 
University of Georgia; James H. Dillard, President, John .F, Slater Fund; S. 
C. Mitchell, Professor, University of Richmond, Virginia. 


Professors From 
White Southern Colleges 
Study Race Problem. 3 

Each year under the direction of Dr. W. D. Weatherford of the South- 
ern College of Young Men’s Christian Association, there is held at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., a special conference of professors from Southern schools for 
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the study of race problems. In the 1921 Conference there were some 75 
professors present representing almost an equal number of colleges. Two 
hours a day were spent in discussing racial issues. ‘The immediate out- 
come was putting the study of the race problem into the regular curricu- 
lum of work of a large number of Southern universities as a part of the 
work in sociology: 

The George Peabody College for Teachers, at Nashville, Tenn., has recently 
added to its faculty, a professor of “Race Relations.” This appointment, the 
first of its kind in the United States, was made possible by a little group of Chris- 
tian business men in Tennessee and in Texas, who especially desire to have 
courses offered at the College which would make the teachers being trained there, 
aware of the Negro population asa part of the community and to show 
these students how to handle community problems which cut across racial lines. 

White Churches Of South 
Increase Their Work 
For Negroes. 

The Southern Baptist Convention, the Presbyterian Church South, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church South are all increasing their work: 
among Negroes. As an example the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
is appropriating $400,000 from its Centenary Fund for N egro schocls in 
five annual payments, one-half to Paine College, Augusta, Ga., which is 
under the direct supervision of the denomination and the other half to 
five colleges owned by the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
addition the Methodist Episcopal Church South, is assessed $52,000 an- 
nually for schools and evangelistic work among Negroes. 

The West Virginia Sunday School Association is reported to have taken a step 
in advance of any other State by giving a Negro, Byrd Prillerman 2 position 
on the State Executive Committee, to give his full time to the promotion of 
Sunday School work and Bible study. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South 
Through Ministers’ Institutes For N egroes 
Promotes Inter-Racial Cooperation. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church South in cooperation with the Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church, is offering summer schools at the 
expense of the Board of Missions to every pastor and presiding elder of 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The plan is to hold annually six of these institutes for preachers. Bishops 
and other leaders, white and colored are to appear on the program. The Metho- 


dist Episcopal Church South, meets all expenses over $5 incurred by the 
preachers who enroll. 


Negro Conferences M. E. Church 
Contribute Over Million Dollars 
To Centenary Fund. 

_ The Negro schools, under the supervision of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Negroes of the Methodist Episcopal Church are sharing in 
the Centenary Fund of the Church as follows: $350,000 per annum as 
the regular apportionment to the Board for running expenses of the 
schools, $275,000 per annum is appropriated for buildings, improvement 
andendowments; and $200,000 per annum to be used exclusively for 
new buildings and endowments. ‘The twenty Negro Conferences of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church paid into the Centenary Fund of the 
church, amounts as follows: in 1919, $325,915; in 1920, $337,040; and in 
1921, $405,308; a total of $1,068,263. 
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Since 1919 the American Baptist Home Mission Society has employed Dr. E. 

W. Moore, a Negro specialist to look after the work of that denomination among 
Negroes in the North. At the 1921 annual meeting of the Society it was re- 
ported that: “It is now our avowed policy to concentrate the Society’s efforts, 
so far as the Negro work in the North is concerned, upon a number of demon- 
stration centers in the more important States and cities where the Negro problem 
is especially acute, and invest sufficient resources and attention to develop a 
worth-while and efficient Negro church life with a community outreach. The 
most pressing need, however, is for leadership trained in the North to meet 
Northern conditions.” 

Property Holdings Negroes 

Increase For Year 


50 Million Dollars. 


ao According to the most recent reports concerning property owning, 

it is found that in 1920, Negroes in North Carolina paid taxes on $53,901,- 

018 worth of property. In Virginia, Negroes in 1921 owned 1,911,443 

acres ofland valued at $17,600,148. The total assessed value of their 

property in that State was $52,505,951. 
_ In Georgia where there has been a continuous report. on Negro property own- 
ing for a half century. It is found that in 1875, the Negroes of that State had 
acquired almost four hundred thousand acres of land, (396,658), valued at $1,- 
263,902. The total value of the property on which they were then paying taxes 
was $5,293,885. In 1921, 45 years later, the Negroes of Georgia owned 1,838,129 
acres of land valued at $20,808,594. Their total property had increased from 
$5,293,885 to $68,628,514. Through purchases and increases in values, property 
holdings of Negroes of the country increased during the year by probably Fifty 
Million Dollars. It is estimated that the value of the property now owned by 
the Negroes of the United States is over One Billion Five Hundred Million 
Dollars. The lands which they now own amount to more than twenty-two mil- 
lion acres, or more than thirty-four thousand square miles, an area greater than 
that of the five New England States, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Great Progress Made 

In Owning Hemes 

One Out Of Every Four Owned. 


Another significant feature of the progress of the Negro in prop- 
erty owning is the very rapid and large increase in the number of homes 
owned. It is estimated that they started in 1866 with about twelve 
thousand homes owned. It was found in 1890 when the first censtis 
of proprietorship of homes was taken, that the Negroes had acquired 
ownership of 264,288 homes. The ntimber of these homes on farms was, 
120,738. The number of city homes owned was 143,550. 

The census of 1910 recorded that the Negroes owned 506,590 homes. Of these 
221,535 were farm homes and 285,055 were town homes. Negroes now own 
over six hundred thousand homes; that is one home out of every four which they 
have established is owned. This is a remarkable showing and has great signi- 
ficance for the future of the race. It is safe to say that any people starting with 
a handicap of poverty and ignorance, who can in fifty years, become owners of 
one-fourth of all the homes which they have, are making progress along those 
lines which make for a high degree of citizenship. 


Negro Makes Success 
Raising Hogs 
One Weighs 1,000 Pounds. 


: A Negro farmer, M. N. O‘Neal, who lives near Rentz, Ga., killed 
4 Poland China hogs, which when dressed averaged more than 300 
pounds each. ‘Their total weight was 1,286 pounds. They were 18 
months old. Isaac Lane, a Negro fatmer of Ware County, Ga., sold 
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one hog, which weighed when dressed. 798 pounds. He sold another on 
the hoof which weighed 1,002 pounds. He received $270.30 for these 
two hogs.. They were a cross between Poland China and Berkshire. 
Tenant Farmer ; 

Makes a Success 

Diversifying His Crops. . 

- John Turner, a tenant farmer who lives near Latex, La., is reported to have 
raised more than a dozen different crops on the fifty acres of sandy pine woods 
land which he rents. He ended the 1920 season out of debt, and with nine bales 
of cotton which he was holding for better prices, money in the bank, a winter sup- 
ply of meats cured and put away, one barn full of corn, another barn full of pea- 
nuts and peanut hay, twenty-six head of hogs and calves. He also sold a load 
of turkeys and geese for $70. He picked the walnuts from a tree near his 
house and sold them for $1 a bushel, 

Texas Farmer Sells 
Part Of Farm 
For $84,C00. 


The first bale of cotton of the 1921 crop to be marketed at Green- 
ville, Miss., was raised by E. H. Sparks, a Negro farmer, near that place. 
Bole Lindsey, a Negro farmer of Etowah County, Ala., sold his I9IQ 
cotton crop for $1,500. Parson Jones, a Negro farmer on Porgy Key near 
Miami, Florida, has an income of about $20,000 a year from raising limes. 
Edward Roberts of Hortense, Téx., who is said to be one of the wealth- 
iest and most substantial farmers and cattle men of that State, sold 840 
acres of his holdings at $100 an acre and received a total of $84,000. 
Group Mississippi Farmers 
Purchase 3,000 Acres Land 
Pay $225,000. 


A report from Abbeyville, S. C., stated that in 1919, a farm near that 
place was bought on credit by a Negro for $1, 500. He produced on this 
farm 12 bales of cotton and enough corn, meat and other products to run 
the farm another year. The sale of the cotton and cotton seed brought 
enough to pay for the farm and in addition he had enough money to buy 
for cash, another farm of half the size of the first one. From being a rent- 
er without anything he was transformed within a brief 12 months into a 
_ land owner with a farm paid for and with plenty about him. 

Andrew Johnson, a Negro farmer, Claiborne County, Miss., purchased a 365 
acre plantation, for which he paid $7,250. A report from Inverness, Miss., 
was that a group of 9 Negro farmers had purchased 1,200 acres of farm land 
near that place. Another report stated that 25 Negro farmers near Itta Bena, 


had purchased through the Federal Land Bank, 3,000 acres of land for which 
they contracted to pay $225,000. 


Developing Of Big Enterprises 
Significant Aspect 
Negro Businesses. 


Among the most significant features of the annual meeting, of the 
National Negro Business League in 1919, 1920 and 1921, were first, the 
increase in the number of representatives of large Negro business enter- 
prises, second, the tendency to promote cooperative enterprises, and third, 
the devising of ways and means of getting together large sums of money. 


In line with this tendency the president of the League, Dr. Robert R. Moton, 
suggested that, business men should form themselves into a strong organization 
to supply the needs for large amounts of capital. The following were among 
the most significant aspects o., Negro business enterprises for 1919-1921. 
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1. The growth of Home Building and Loan Associations, as for example, the 
Norfolk, Va., Home Building and Loan Association reported for the year 1919, 
$51,698.32 worth of resources. 

2. The growth of the number of Negro businesses; as for example, it was found 
that on Queen Street in Norfolk, there were 102 Negro businesses. 

3. The development of Negro newspapers into buildings and plants 
of their own, as the New York Age, the Chicago Defender, the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide and the Savannah Tribune. 


4. The buying of property in which hundreds of thousands of dollars are in- 
volved, asfor example the Strand Theater Building on Broad, Street in Rich- 
mond, Va., was sold to a group of Negroes for $113,000 cash. The United 
Investment Corporation of Atlanta, Ga., bought property on Auburn Avenue 
at an expenditure of approximately $100,000. The Jesse Binga Banking Firm 
of Chicago, purchased property on South State Street for which $200,000 was 
paid. The Laborers’ Investment Corporation of Savannah, Ga., bought a piece 
of property, for which $40,000 was paid. In almost every city where there are 
any considerable number of Negroes, they have either purchased or erected sub- 
stantial and commodious buildings to house their business enterprises. The 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company has erected a seven story office 
building at Durham. 

5. Individual Negroes paying considerable sums for property as for 
example, Edward Irby of Norfolk, Va., paid $11,000, cash for a block of 


residential and business property. 


6. The development of big businesses, as for example, the appearance of the | 
Negro Bank with a Million Dollar assets such as the Wage Harners Bank of 
Savannah, Ga., and the Solvent Savings Bank of Memphis, Tenn.; and the 
large increase in the amount of business done by insurance companies, as for ex-- 
ample, the Standard Life and the North Carolina Mu‘ual. The Poro College of 
St. Louis, seller of hair goods and beauty preparations, is spending $60,000 a 
year for newspaper advertisements, which are carried in more than sixty news- 
papers. A Negro realestate company with an authorized capital of $50,000 
was organized at Rocky Mount, N. C. The Citizens Trust Company, with a 
capital of One-half Million Dollars, was opened in August in Atlanta, Ga. This 
is subsidiary to the Standard Life Insurance Company. 


It was reported that the District of Columbia now has nineteen corporations 
organized by Negroes with a total capitalization of $2,880,000. These corpora- 
tions cover a wide range of business activities and include a hotel, an apartment 
house, two banks, a broom factory, two Building and Loan Associations, a 
Farming and Merchandise Company, a Housing Corporation, a Life Insurance 
Company, a Theater Corporation, an Investment and Development Company, 
a Suburban Pleasure Park Association, a Motion Picture Corporation and several 
cooperative organizations. The Investment and Development Company pur- 
chased eight stores in the. busiest part of the uptown section at a cost. of $120,000, 


Insurance A Phase 


Big Business 
Among Negtces. 


Insurance was the first line of business into which the Negro entered 
in a large way and is today the largest field of business from the stand- 
point of capital concentrated, During the past three years there has been 
marked progress in this field. As an example, the Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Atlanta, Ga., an Old Line Legal Reserve Company 
operating in twelve states had at the close of 1921, $20,596,871 worth of 
insurance in force. The income of the Company for that. year: was 
$1,056.675. The total assets of the Company amounted to $1,554,423. 

The North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company with headquarters at 

Durham operates in twelve states. At the close of 1921, the Company had 

$38,763,816 worth of insurance in force. The income’ of the Company for that 

year was, $1,632,304. The total assets of the Company amounted to $1,517,922. 
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Old Line Insurance Company 
Protects Policy Holders 
With Mortgages On Negro Homes. 

During the past year two Old Line Legal Reserve Insurance Com- 
panies were organized. The Liberty Life Insurance Company of Chicago 
was the first Old Line Legal Reserve Insurance Company to be organized 
by Negroes in the North. It began business with a paid in capital of 
$100,000. ‘This amount was deposited with the Insurance Department of 
the State of Illinois in first mortgages on Negro homes in Chic~go. 

This is the first time in the history of insurance that policy holders of an Old 
Line Insurance Company have been protected by mortgages on N egro property. 
The Supreme Life and Casualty Insurance Company began business in Ohio 
with a paid in capital of $200,000. Two fire insurance companies were organ- 
ized and began business during the past year. The Great Southern Fire In- 
surance Company of Atlanta, Ga., began business the first part of 1921. Its 
first semi-annual statement showed a paid in capital of $100,000 and outstanding 
insurance of $1,042,015. ; ; 

The Bankers’ Insurance Company of Durham, N. C., began business with an 
authorized capital of $500,000. This Company is the representative of eighteen 
banks operated by Negroes in Virginia arid North Carolina. At its organization, 
twenty-one men subscribed $200,000 and paid in $135,000. Fifty Thousand 
Dollars worth of Liberty Bonds were deposited with the North Carolina State 


Insurance Department. 


Methodist Episcopal Church 
Elects Negro Bishops 
With Full Ecclesiastical Powers. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, the largest of all Methodist bodies, 
held its General Conference at Des Moines, Iowa, 1920. At this time two 
Negroes, Matthew W. Clair of Washington, D. C., and Robert E. Jones 
of New Orleans, were elected with full ecclesiastical powers and preroga- 
tives to the Board of Bishop of that denomination. This General Con- 
ference did away with what had been known as Missionary Bishops so 
that this denomination has now only one order of Bishops, who are styled 
General Superintendents. 

The General Conference of the M. E. Church is an international body in that 
its delegates are made up of representatives from every section of the world, 
where this denomination is doing foreign or home missionary work. The election 
of Bishops Jones and Clair is of significance because it was participated in by 
representatives from all parts of the world, and was the first time that represen - 
bes of the Negro race had been elected to so high an office in an international 

ody. 

Other significant actions taken by the General Conference of the M. E. Church 
were: (1) the continuance of the Commission on Unification of the M. E. Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church South, also the Commission on Federa- 
tion of the Colored Methodist bodies. 

In the negotiations on unification carried on during the quadrennium 
1916-1920, the M. E. Church South, made the concession that if unifi- 
cation should be effected, the Negroes in the church should have equal and 
proportionate representation in the General Conference of the United 
Church. . 

Another provision, and one to which the Negroes object, and which is proving 
a bone of contention in the unification negotiations is, that in the General Con. 
ference of the United Church, the Negroes should never have a representation 
in the body beyond five per cent of the total membership of the General Con- 
ference. (2) The changing of the name of “The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,” to ‘“‘The Board of Education for Negroes of the 
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M. E. Church,” and the formation of the “Council of the Boards of Benevolence 
of the Church,” which gives a new feature to the Board of Education for Negroes. 
Whatever program of evangelism and money may be put forward is to be under 
the direction of this Council, and is to be a program of all the allied Boards. 

At the General Convention of the Episcopal Church, held at St. Louis in 1920, 
the House of Bishops elected Theodore M. Gardiner of Liberia, Suffragan Bishop 
of Liberia. The progress of the work carried on by Negro denominations during 
the past three years has been notable for the erection or purchases of large’ 
church buildings costing in many instances more than One Hundred Thousarid 
Dollars each. The tendency is to make of these churches social centers 
and to carry on many activities other than the formal church service. This: 
would appear to be a new and a distinct advancement in the development of 
church work by Negroes. 


Liberal Contributions Made 
By Churches For 
Education And Mission Work. 


In 1920, the Negro members of the Northern Presbyterian Church 
contributed to all boards of the church a total of $30,000. In 1921 they 
contributed $43,000. ‘The Lott Carey Foreign Missionary Convention 
at its last annual meeting, raised $38,000 for Foreign Mission Work. The 
United Presbyterian Church appropriated $590,000 from its New World 
Movement Fund, to Knoxville Ccllege. 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church, at its General Conference, 1920, 
made provisions to raise Five Million Dollars for education and other needs of 
the Church. Rallies of this denomination at which large sums of money were 
raised were: Wilbetforce, Ohio, $80,000; Savannah, Ga., $37,000. the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church raised at a convocation at Augusta, Ga., $23,000 
for education. The Mississippi State Baptist Convention during 1919 raised 
$51,000 for education. The North Carolina State Baptist Convention during 
1920 raised $100,000 for missions and education. 


Among the important schools and institutes held for Negro ministers were 
the Howard University Convocation, the Hampton Institute Conference for 
Ministers, and the Ministers’ Institutes, conducted under the direction and in di- 
rect charge of Dr. James H. Dillard, president of the Anna T. Jeanes Foundation 
and the John F. Slater Fund. These institutes were held at Forsyth, Ga., and 
Trenton, S. C. The Conference of Workers under the Board of Missions for 
Freedmen under the Northern Presbyterian Church, held its annual meeting in 
Chattanooga. The Rural Church Work Department of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church held schools for rural pastors at Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 


Ga., and Wiley University, Marshall, Tex. 


Activity Grows week 
Among Colored Women 
In Club Work. 


Negro women are becoming more and more active in club work. 
This is true of local clubs of the State Federations and of the National 
Association, which now has three branches, the Northeastern, the South- 
eastern and the Northwestern Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. 


The thirteenth biennial session of the National Association of Colored Women 
was held in 1920 at Tuskegee, Ala. This was reported to have been the most 
‘largely attended of any of the binennial sessions held. Special Pullman cars 
were run from Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, New York, and Washington. 
Tn this body of more than a thousand, women were found: authors, writers, poets, 
artists, teachers, principals of schools, lawyers, business women, and, one president 
of a bank. Among the important subjects considered, at this meeting were: “The 
Negro Woman’s Part inthe Work of Reconstruction;” “Benefit of Prohibition 
to the Negro Race;” ‘““Woman Suffrage;”’ “The Awakening of the Southern 
Women to the Needs of Club Work;” and “The Call to the Women of Our Race.” 
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National Association Colored Women Recommends 
That Colored Women Study Political Questions 
And Fit Themselves for Voting. . : 

The resolutions adopted among other things said: 

“Since it is evident that the women of the nation are soon to be invested with 
the right of full franchise.” 

“‘We recommend that the colored women give their close attention to the study 
of civics, to the laws of parliamentary usage and to the current political questions, 
both local and national, in order to fit themselves for the exercise:of the franchise.” 

“We wish to go on record as asking the instructors throughout this country, 
especially those in colored schools, to teach our boys and girls the lives of the 
great men and women of the race, who have thus far shaped, and are shaping 
our destinies.” 

“We further recommend that wherever possible the local clubs cooperate 
with the teachers in building up good libraries in colored schools and in putting 
upon the shelves authentic publications from our best colored authors in litera- 
ture, history, science and art.” 


““We go on record as endorsing and urging the enforcement of the 18th 
amendment to the Federal Constitution of the United States as inter- 
preted in the Volstead Act.” 


“We also urge our National Congress to enforce the 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. 

“Since glaring headlines and detailed accounts in the press of crimes and mis- 
demeaonrs committed by colored people tend to inflame the passions of the public 
against members of our race, culminating often in rioting and mob violence, 
we urge the press of the United States to refrain from thus perpetueting such 
propaganda against us.” 

“We again make solemn protest against the continued prevalence of mob 
violence in the United States, and we pray for the enactment of 2 Federai 
statute against lynch law with severe penalties for the violation thereof, and that 
such statute be enforced if need be by the military power of this government.” 


Negro Women Delegates 
Attend Meeting 
International Council of Women. 

There were two Negro women delegates to the Fifth Quinquennial Meeting 
of the International Council of Women, held at Christiana, Norway, namely: 
Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, the retiring president of the Federation of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs and Dr. Mary F. Waring of Chicago, who went respectively as dele- 
gate and alternate. 

The Executive Committee of the National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, called together nineteen colored women, selected at large 
in the United States for a one day conference in New York City on December 7. 
Few of these women were actively engaged in Association work, but had had large 
experience along all matters pertaining to Negro womanhood. There was a 
general presentation of matters for all womanhood, and especially Negro woman- 
hood. The discussions were marked by frankness and the general idea was thet 
the result would be a better understanding of the needs and the problems of 
Berto women and the importance of white and Negro women cooperating to- 
gether. 


Work Of The 
National Urban League. 


The National Urban League for social service among Negroes, with 
headquarters in New York was established several years ago to assist in 
improving conditions among urban Negroes. It has filled a very impor- 
tant place in the adjustments that were necessary in connection with the 
recent large migration of Negroes to the North and in handling the unem- 
ployment situation during the recent industrial depression. 

The League in 1920 expended $185,000 for the following purposes: (1) develop- 


ing cooperation among the agencies working with Negroes for social betterment; 
(2) making investigations of conditions as a basis for practical work; (3) stimu- 
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lating agencies already at work to extend their fields to include Negroes, and (4) 
training colored social workers so that within their own race leaders may be 
developed in social service who are conversant with the best methods of service 
and possessed of the necessary broad vision to prosecute the work successfully. 

Missouri And West Virginia 

Establish Welfare Departments 

For Negroes. 


There was established in 1920, by legislative act, the Missouri Negro 
Industrial Commission. Its purpose is to assist in improving the edu- 
cational and economic conditions of the Negroes of Missouri. The head- 
quarters of the Commission are at the State Capitol. There is a paid 
secretary. The semi-annual report for the first part of 1921 contained 
results of investigations of housing conditions in St. Louis; the report of 
an investigation directed by the Community Service Urban League of 
Kansas City and a report on conditions in southeast Missouri witk ref- 
erence to certain illegal, intolerable and untoward conditions of peonage 
in that section of the state. 

At the 1921 session of the West Virginia Legislature, an act was passed creating 

a Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics. It isin charge of a Director ‘‘a mem- 

ber of the Negro race,”’ who is appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 

State Senate. The term of office is four years. The functions of the Bureau 

are: (1) to assemble all available data pertaining to the Negro population of the 

State, migration, distribution of rural population, vital statistics, social and 

educational statistics, and sanitary conditions of hotels and restaurants; (2) 

farm movements; that is locating farms which Negroes will purchase and farmers 

who will welcome Negro labor; (3) home ownership; that is, promoting homes 
among Negroes; (4) thrift, industrial and economic; that is, promoting the same 
by means of thrift clubs, saving clubs encouraging regular work in the industry 
of the State; (5) cooperating with officials in the solution of problems for Negroes; 

(6) inter-racial relations; that is, arranging conferences between representative 

whites and Negroes for the solution of difficulties which may arise, etc.; (7) 
statistics of farm and home ownership, of occupation and of agriculture. 

Local State And National Agencies 

Co-opetate In Making National Negro 

Health Week A Grand Success. 


The Seventh Annual National Negro Health Week was in many ways 
the most successful Health Week yet held and is an indication of the grow- 
ing appreciation of the masses of the people in health conservation. 
Health Week in 1921 was more widely observed than ever before. 

A striking feature of its observance was that many cities and communities as 
2 whole observed Health Week at the same time that the National Negro Health 
Week was observed, or as in the case cf Atlanta, Ga., in the week immediately 
following, thus having a two-weeks instead of a one-week Clean-Up. 

Never before did so large a number of national agencies cooperate in 
the promotion of Health Week. These organizations were: The National 
Tuberculosis Association, The American Red Cross Association, The 
United States Public Health Service, The Commission on Inter-Racial 
Cooperation, The Young Men’s Christian. Association, The Young 
Women’s Christian Association, The National Child Welfare Association, 
The National League on Urban Conditions, The American Social Hygiene 
Association, The National Association of Graduate Nurses, The National 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, The National Medical Associa- 
tion, and The National Negro Business League. 

The United States Public Health Service, in addition to a special letter written 
by the Surgeon General to all public health agencies requesting their cooperation 
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in the Health Week observance, prepared and circulated a special Health Week 
Bulletin. This bulletin, in addition to the regular program for the week, had a 
section entitled, “Important Information for Use During Health Week and 
Throughout the Year.” Suggestions were given relative to such subjects as, 
“Drinking Water,” “Flies,” “Home Hygiene,” ‘““Hookworm Disease,” ‘‘Mothers 
and Babies,” “Patent Medicines and Quack Doctors,” “Public Health,” “Rats,” 
“School Hygiene,” “Tuberculosis,” “Typhoid,” ‘‘Venereal Diseases,” “Venti- 
lation,’ and ‘“‘Personal Hygiene.” 


Negroes Contribute 
Over One Million One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
For Rosenwald School Buildings. 


The Negro public schools of the South have shown marked im- 
provement during the three years, 1919-1921. This was due to a large 
extent, to the special agencies working for the improvement of Negro 
schools. ‘The agencies taking part in this improvement work were: the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, in building rural schoolhouses, the Anna T. 
Jeanes Foundation in providing county supervisors of industrial work, 
the John F. Slater Fund in helping to provide county training schools 
for teachers and the General Education Board in providing the funds to 
supply state supervisors of Negro schools, to assist in holding summer 
schools for teachers and also in assisting in providing county training _ 
schools. 


While there has been a marked progress in public school improvements in 
Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Texas, the most interesting developments have been in North 
Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana. A marked feature of publi¢ school im- 

_ provement has been the erection of better buildings, as for example, in Kentucky, 
buildings erected cost as follows: Logan County, $10,000; Cythiana, $18,000; 
Mt. Sterling, $14,000; Bowling Green, $12,000; Mayfield, $13,000; Webster 
County, $21,000; Paducah, $85,000; Lexington, $150,000. Buildings were 
erected in other states as follows: Spartanburg, S. C., $40,000; Macon, Ga., 
$60,000; Lynchburg, Va., $100,000; Durham, N. C., $150,000; Port Arthur 
Tex., $160,000. P. F. Du Pont in 1919 gave $500,000 for the improvement of 
colored public schools in the State of Delaware. In the nine years since the 
establishment of aid to rural schools by Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, 1,215 
school buildings have been erected through this means at a cost of $3,985,000. 
Of this amount, $278,000 came from private subscriptions of white people in 
the communities where the buildings were erected, $749,000 from Mr. Rosen- 
wald, $1,129,000 from private contributions of Negroes, and $1,829,000 from 
public funds, state and county. 


North Carolina Creates 
In State Department Education 
Division Negro Education. 


North Carolina is the first State to create by legislative enactment a 
division of Negro education as a part of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Fifteen thousand dollars is to be appropriated annually to assist 
in supporting this division. 

The legislature of 1919 appropriated $100,000 for buildings at the three Negro 
State Normal Schools. The 1921 session of the legislature appropriated $400,000 
for buildings and improvements at these schools. This same legislature made 
these additional appropriations for Negro education: for the maintenance of 
the Normal Schools, $75,000 annually; for teachers training in church and private 
schools, $15,000; for buildings, improvements and maintenance at the Agricul- 
tural and Technical College, $145,000; for a reformatory for Negro boys, $25,000; 
maintenance annually for reformatory, $10,000; for teacher training in summer 
schools annually about $25,000; for high schools and vocational education about 
$40,000; for buildings at Sanitorium for Tubercular Patients, $100,000, making 
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a total of about $950,000. The salaries of the Negro public school teachers in 
the State were nearly $400,000 more for the 1920-1921 school year than for the 
previous year. Through the Julius. Rosenwald Schoolhouse Building Fund 
allotment to the State, public school funds and private donations a total of 


ae aise bee One Million Dollars will be spent during the year for new school- 
ouses, 


Mississippi Makes Progress 
In Building Schools 
For Negroes. / 


During the year 1920 more than $500,000 was spent in Mississippi in 
_ building Rosenwald schools. ‘The two largest of these schoolhouse build- 
ing operations are the Mound Bayou consolidated school, costing $1 10,- 
ooo and the school at Hattiesburg, costing $75,000. The Hattiesburg 
school was built under a bond issue that was carried six to one. 
On July 1, 1921, $76,000 was allotted to the State by the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. Within less than thirty days the entire allotment was taken up in sums 
ranging from $500 to $1,600. This means that $750,000 will bespent in Mississ- 
ippi during the school year 1921-1922 in building modern schoolhouses for 
Negroes. As. a further example of the interest that is being awakened in the 
State in providing schools for Negroes, D. S. Jones, a large plantation owner of 
Leflore County, erected at a cost of $15,000, for the Negro children on his plan- 
tation, a modern school building with a teachers’ home. As a part of the equip- 
ment there is an artesian well, and ten acres of land to be used for educational 
purposes. Mr. Jones pays the principal and his wife $1,800 a year, and gives 
them the use of the teachers’ home. This is the first school of its kind erected 
in the State. The reports are that other planters are contempiating building 
similar plants for the Negro children on their plantations. 


Louisiana Is Becoming A Leadér 
In The Progress Being Made 
For Improvement Negro Education. 


The Legislature of the State at its 1920 session, appropriatea what 
was said to be the largest amount ever given, up to that time, at one time 
by a Southern state for the higher and secondary education of Negroes. 
The sum of $347,000 was appropriated. Of this amount, $267,000 was 
for Southern University and $80,000 for the establishing of a school for 
blind Negro children. Of the sum appropriated to Southern University 
$67,000 was to increase the amount for current expenses and $200,000 to 
go toward the erection of needed buildings. 

The school year, 1919-1920 was a very distinct improvement over any preceding 
session in the progress of Negro public schools. The amount for current expenses 
over the previous year was increased by almost One-half Million Dollars; that is, 
from $458,882 to $921,525. The amount spent for new buildings was $282,594. 
There was an increase of 18,006 in the enrollment of pupils, and of more than 
10,000 in the average attendance. There was an increase of 20 daysin the length 
of the school session. Nearly 350 more teachers were employed. 'The increase 
for salaries and for current expenses was more than doubled. This showing for 


_ 1919-1920 was in marked contrast to the very slight increases which had taken 
place during past school years. ; 


Growth Of County Training Schools 
A Feature Of Development Of 
Negro Education. 


One of the most significant things in the improvement of Negro rural 
schools has been the development of county training schools. These. 
schools which are in some respects junior high schools are designed ta 
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assist the counties in providing teachers for the elementary schools. The 
growth of county training schools for the past year is indicated by the 
following: 

Number of schools, 142, an increase over previous year of 36; value of land, 
buildings and equipment $1,590,262, increase $563,450; number of teachers 
employed 848, increase 220; number of pupils enrolled, 35,317, increase 6,042; 
number of pupils in high grades 2,247, increase 680; total receipts for the year, 
$1,007,731, an increase over previous year of $418,990. 


Eighty-six Summer Schools 
for Negro Teachers 
Aided by the General Education Board. 


The General Education Board in addition to appropriating $10,000 in 1921, 
to send 400 teachers from 13 states to the Hampton and ‘Tuskegee Institute 
summer schools, aided 86 other summer schools for Negro teachers. 'These 
86 summer schools had a total enrollment of 12,272, and employed 648 instruct- 
ors. Of the $144,807.96 expended for the operating of these schools, the General 
Education Board contributed $29,006.14 and $115,801.82 was contributed 
through state and local sources. The following summary regarding these summer 
schools was furnished by Mr. Jackson Davis, General Field Agent of the General 
Education Board: 
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Summary of Reports From 86 Summer Schools for Negro 
Teachers Aided in 1921 by the General 
Education Board. 
TABLE I. 
ENROLLMENT OF TEACHERS 
a 
eo} 
22 | 825 
STATES a ea ates = a 
as | O2l]o 8 
a) ee jes) 65/8, ] 8 3 
SS Peg iees 2 a2 | ga | Ss |e8 
631 68 lo88| sf} cs $4 oa |e8 
Zz Z mee Z Z a Z- lee 
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Arkansas ee cme ea ae Fai tik 23-158 2 283 73 9 3 368 ala 6 
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Georgiat .asei-- tka Tk a 3 142 51 159 15 367 42 5 
Kentucky ape epee f_AT 4 yrpee: Hei 4 198 78 68 3 347 22 6 
BEOEISICUT 8 ee 28) 1479 286 242 83 2 ,090 99 8 
PMAry land te" 2h zis5-8 ope tae Bo ee open es | PRE ey [ORE ns CE sect Tolaeeeee ei gte 
Mississippi ee pi uit: Ss _ see: 12] 1006 306 167 14 1 ,493 63 5 
North Carolina_______ oe 13| 776] 611) 589 96| 2,072/ 105] 6 
*South-Oarolinae<ussjo2t eds of ae We ga Paar, ee I Ie RCN 1.217. 69 6 
Tennessee ohees Su ea ue 5 797 164 439 235 1 635 99 5 
URE R eS L. Ae bi 2 ea ee ee eee S 5 205 285 757 32 1,279 63 9 
Rota BA ess 7. 12 36| 5.620| 2,050| 2,712| 501! 12,272| 6438| 6 

















*Reported only total enrollment. 





TABLE IE. 
RECEIPTS FOR OPERATION. 
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Total 
Ed. Bd. State County Students’ Other Income. 
A Fees. Sources. 
1___'$ 3,088.00/$ 1,333.93)/$ 450 .00/$ 4,843.05|)$8 1,739 .64/$ 11,454.62 
eet 500 .00 OO; DO es 447 .50 27 .10 1,474 .60 
So = OU MO ONS Seeesasete bea fetes So doped 24 .00 489 .00 1,013 .00 
‘ Beas 1,950 .00 Mies” Seber ee 200 .00 814.25 1 ,682 .98 4 647 .23 
a 1,200 00} 425 .00 TAT 37 1 ,418 .80 228 .50 4 ,019 .67 
Gaia: 4 ,316 .66 5 ,933,.95 5 ,890 .00 27651).15 1 ,072 .28 19 ,864 .04 
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ac 3 ,000 .00 3 ,310 .36 1,161 .00 1,525.43 105 .22 9,102.01 
OO 1 ,800 .00 6 ,898 .04 500 .00 7,935 .54 2 534 .45 19 ,668 .03 
tos! 2 ,400 .00 34, 800-002) os. 25 oy 19 ,126 .25 28 ,958 .35 85 ,284 .60 
: 25 ,229 .66/$ 58,050.03'$ 15,435.291% 51 561 .371$ 38,662 .60/$ 188 ,938.95 
T 93.14) Traveling expenses in state 93.14 
- 1 ,683 .34| Traveling expenses in state 1 ,683 .34 
$ 27,000.14) Total appropriation for regular S. Schools $ 190,715 .43 
2,000.00} Special appropriation to Morgan College, Md. 2 ,000 .00 
$ 29 ,006 .14 Totai Amt. from G. E. B. for Ss. Schools $ 192,715.43 
$ 29,006.141$ 58,050 .03$ 15 ,435:29% 51,561.37$ 38 662.60 |1$ 192.715.43 
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State Legislatures Increase 
Their Appropriations 
For Higher Education Negroes. 


The Legislature of New Jersey appropriated $317,000 for the State 
School for Negroes. ‘The Missouri Legislature appropriated to Lincoln 
Institute, $329,000 for current expenses and purchase of additional land 
and $500,000 to change the school into a university. 

The Legislature of West Virginia appropriated $1,068,816 for the biennial 
period, 1921-1928 for its educational and other institutions for Negroes as follows: 

Collegiate Institute, $452,272; Blue Field Colored Institute, $136,344; Storer 

College, $6,000; Hospital for Insane, $180,000; Industrial School for Boys, 

$150,000; Industrial School for Girls, $50,000; Tuberculosis Sanitarium, $52,000; 

Deaf and Blind School, $30,000; Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics, $12,200. 


Bequests By Will 
Of Whites 


For Negro Education, Etc. 


The following are some of the legacies which Negro institutions received during the three 
years, 1919-1921: Mrs. Alfred Parker, New York City, $5,000 to Child Welfare Work Among 
Negroes, New Orleans, La.; estate, Mrs. Harriet Blanchard, Hampton Institute, $200,000; 
Tuskegee Institute, $100,000; St. Augustine School, Raleigh, N. C., $50,000; American 
Church Institute for Negroes, $100,000; estate, Mrs. Eliza A. Thorne, Hampton Institute, 
$5,000; Mrs. Grace E. Reed, Hampton Institute, $10,000, Snow Hill Institute, $2,500; 
Jacob Schiff’s estate, Hampton Institute, $10,000; Tuskegee Institute, $10,000; Alfred T. 
White, Tuskegee Institute, $40,000; W. Murray Crane, Hampton Institute, $10,000; 
Tuskegee Institute, $10,000; Edmund C, Converse, Tuskegee Institute, $50,000; Alfred 
Blumenthal, Tuskegee Institute, undesignated amount; George W. Brackenridge, Guada- 
loupe College, $50,000; Edith Knight, Hampton Institute, $25,000; The Carnegie estate, 
Hampton Institute, $300,000; Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, Tuskegee Institute, 
$25,000 and Fisk University, $50,000; Mrs. Mary M. Roberts, Hampton Institute, $203, - 
355; Charles Church Drew, Tuskegee Institute, $50,000; one-half estate of Mrs. Alice 
C. West, Tuskegee Institute, value undesignated. 


Negto Makes 
New World Record 
Laying Bricks. 

What is believed to be a new world record in laying paving bricks was 
made by a Negro, James Meriwether at Elberton, Ga. He laid 12,000 
bricks in 2 hours; an average of 100 bricks per minute. It required 12 
men to wait upon him. ; 

The champion bricklayer, however, is reported to be another Negro, John 

W. Martin, who it is said, can at any time lay 90 bricks in 30 seconds. While 

working on a State road near Grafton, W. Va., he laid 42,000 bricks in 8 hours 

an average of 87 bricks per minute. Each brick weighed 10 1-2 pounds, or a 

total of 200 tons for the 42,000. It required the services of 8 laborers and in 


addition, 22 boys from the State Reformatory to place the bricks on carrvi 
boards and carry them to Martin. . ae 


Negro Child Awarded Prize 
For Being Physically 
Most Perfect Pre-School Child. 


Audrey Tripp, of New York City, age three years and nine months, 
won three medals in the milk and child health exhibition held by the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene of the City Board of Health. She was given 
these awards for being ‘‘morally and physically the most perfectly 
developed pre-school child two to six years old.” More than 20,000 
ii were entered in the contest, held in forty-one health centers in the 
city. 
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Picture, “‘Spirit Of Transportation” 
Wins Prize 
Over 900 Exhibitors. 
Ethel Richardson, Montclair, N. J., was judzed one of the eight best 
-pianists in a contest of 40 competitors held at Newark, N. J. The 
judges were, H. C. Osgood of the Musical Courier and W. H. Murray of 
the Musical Monitor. Gerald Tyler, Supervisor of Music in the public 
schools of St. Louis, Mo., wrote the musical prologue for the pageant 
and drama, ‘“‘Missouri One Hundred Years Ago,” used at St. Louis in 
celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of Missouri as a state. 


C. M. Battey in charge of the Photographic Division at Tuskegee Institute 
was successful in placing original photographs as follows: at the 7th Annual 
Pittsburgh Salon of Photography in 1920; at the 39th International Convention 
of Photographers at Buffalo in 1921; at the exhibition of pictorial photographs 
from Canada and the United States of America in the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, London, 1921. At this latter exhibition, he placed 
two pictures, “Through the Mist,” and ‘‘St. Sesostris.” 

Paul R. Williams won the first prize of $300 offered by the Los Angeles Pressed 
Brick Company for a house not to cost more than $5,000; this to include heating, 
plumbing, electric wiring and painting. The contest was open to architects 
in California and Arizona. Albert A. Smith won the first prize at the National 
Academy of Design, with a painting from the “‘Nude.” The contest was national 
in scope. The greatest number of the John Wanamaker Prizes awarded in the 
Philadelphia Public Schools for proficiency in art were won by Italian and Negro 
children. King D. Ganaway of Chicago won first honors in the Annual Wana- 
maker Art Exhibition in Philadelphia. His picture was, “The Spirit of Trans- 
portation.” There were some 900 exhibitors. 


First Honors 
In Mixed Schools 
Won By Negroes. 


Helen E. Fairfax won second honors in a class of 200 in the Williams- 
port, Pa., High School. Annie Mildred Coleman, Public School No. 16, 
New York City, tied for first prize and took second honors for entrance 
examination to the High School. 

Geneva Baker was valedictorian of the graduating class of the Goshen 

(N. Y.) High School. 

Ruth Royster was valedictorian of the graduating class of the Roxbury (Mass. ) 

High School. Wilhelmina Harrison stood at the head of the honor roll of the 

graduating class of Crane Institute, Chicago. Anna Lewis graduated with the 

highest marks from the Calexico ‘ Calif.) High School. Robert Shaw Wilkerson 
was the first honor student at the Wilbraham Academy, Mass. Countie Porter 

Cullen of the De Witt Clinton High School won one of the two prizes offered by 

the New York City Women’s Federation of Clubs for the best poem submitted 

_by the pupils of the High School Poetry Society of New York. Pupils from 

twenty-six schools participated. 
Geneva E. Jackson 
Graduates Cum Laude 
Radcliffe College. 

‘Carolyn Kealing maintained an average above go in her studies for 
two years at Tabor College (Iowa). Emily Elizabeth Gross of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa won the daughters of the American Revolution Medal for 
the best work in American History. a eae 2 ge an ples: 

Edwin B. Jourdain, Jr., graduated from Harvard University with distinction 
in history. F. E. Corbie, a freshman, won the highest oratorical prize in the gift 
of New York University, i. e., ‘“The Board of Trustees Prize.” Clyde William 


Phelps won the Boylston Prize for elocution at Harvard University. Charles 
H. Houston made an average of grade “A” in all his studies in the Harvard 
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University Law School and automatically became one of the editors of the “ Har- 
vard Law Review.”’ Geneva E. Jackson graduated from Radcliffe College, Cum 
Laude, with distinction in French and Spanish. i 


Second Time in History Smith College 
Student In Four Years 
Wins A. B. And A. M. Degtees. 

Eunice Roberta Hunton received both her A. B. and A. M. degrees 
at the 1921 commencement of Smith College, Northampton, Mass. This 
is the largest woman’s college in the world. Miss Hunton did all the 
work necessary for the two degrees in the regular four year period. She 
was the only one in a class of almost 500 to do this. In fact, only one 
other girl has been able to accomplish this at Smith College since its 
founding in 1878. 


Negro Students 
Elected 
Phi Beta Kappa. 


Election to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Chapter is secured 
through scholarship only. Bertram W. Doyle, was elected a member of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University Chapter. Sterling A. Brown was elected a 
member of the Williams College Chapter. Percy Julian was elected a 
member of the De Pauw University Chapter. Valuarez B. Spratlin was 
elected a member of the Denver University Chapter. William Jeffer- 
son was elected a member of the Dickinson College Chapter. Irvin C. . 
Mollison was elected a member of the University of Chicago Chapter. 

Frances H. Williams was elected a member of the Mt. Holyoke Chapter and 
was awarded a scholarship for post graduate studies in social service. Mary E. 
Link was elected a member of the University of Chicago Chapter. She was 
awarded the Gertrude Seltz Scholarshipfor the highest average among fresh- 
‘man women. Dorothy M. Hendrickson was elected a member of the Hunter 
College Chapter. 

Paul Robeson was elected a member of the Rutgers College Chapter. He won 
scholarships and prizes in debating, and led his class in scholarship through 
college. He was selected for an end position on Walter Camp’s 1918 All American 
Football Team. Rudolph J. C. Fisher was elected a member of the Brown Uni- 
versity Chapter. He was awarded scholarships amounting to $3,000, ‘For 
Marked Ability.” He won fine laurels in biology and English; he was class 
orator, and one of the three commencement speakers. 

The Youngest Person Evert To Receive 
Ph. D. Degree 
The Univérsity Of Pennsylvania. 


The Ph. D. degree, Docter of Philosophy, is the highest earned degree 
granted by universities. During 1919-1921 this degree was granted by 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., to Thomas I. Brown and Francis C. 
Sumner, by Radcliffe College to Eva B. Dykes, by Boston University to 
Willis J. King, by Cornell University to Thomas W. Turner, by Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania to Sadie Tanner Mossell, by University of Chicago 
to Georgiana Rose Simpson. She specialized in German Literature; her 
thesis was, ‘‘Herder’s Conception of Das Volk.” 

Harris S. Blackistone, who at the age of 23 received the Ph. D. Degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania, is reported to be the youngest person to receive 
this degree from this institution. The University awarded him the following 
scholarships: the William Henzy and the Mayor’s Scholarship, 1913-1917; the 
George Schleicher Prize in German, 1916-1917 ; the University Scholarship in 
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German, 1917-1918; the Harrison Scholarship in German and the Universit 
Scholarship in 1919. The Boston University Graduate School has aera 
Dr. Gilbert H. Jones, Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, for permission to translate his Ph. D. thesis from German into English for 
reference use in the classes in philosophy. Dr. Jones received the Ph. D. degree 
‘from the University of Jena, Germany in 1909, and is reported to be the only 
American Negro who has received this degree from a German University. 


Negro Physician 
Second On List Of 200 
Interneship, For Examination. 


(Dr. J. B. Ford has the distinction of being the first Negro surgeon te 
act in the ambulance service of Bellevue Hospital, New York City. He 
also was assigned to service in the wards of the institution. James E. 
Lee, a graduate of Rush Medical College Chicago, was among the first on 
a list of 45 out of 180 men who took examination for interneships in the 
Cook County (Chicago) Hospital. 

Wilson Winters maintained an average of 90 per cent throughout his dental 
course at Temple University, Philadelphia. Dr. Walter S. Grant was second on 

a list of 200 examined for interneships at the Cook County, (Chicago) Hospital. 

He is a graduate of Northwestern University Medical School, and in his junior 

year was one of the five members from a class of eighty-six to be elected to . 

membership in the Alpha Omega Alpha Society, a new secret medical honor 

fraternity, whose membership is based on scholarship and bears to medical 

Sap the same relation that Phi Beta Kappa does to under graduate literary 

studies. 

Negro Student In One Year 
Wins Three First Honors 
In Medicine. 


The four Julius Rosenwald Fellowships of $1,200 each awarded to 
Negro graduates in medicine for advanced medical studies were awarded 
for the academic year 1920-1921 to Dr. Carrie J. Sutton and Dr. George 
W. Adams, Jr., >f Howard University Medical School. Dr. Theodore K. 
Lawless of Northwestern University Medical School and Dr. W. S. Quin- 
Jan of the Harvard Medical School. Victor Vallon, a graduate from the 
New York State Medical College was awarded a scholarship at the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research. 


Ernest Raymond Alexander graduated from the Medical Department of the 
University of Vermont withthe unusual distinction of winning the three first 
honors which may be had each year in medicine. Two of these were cash prizes. 
He was awarded “Cum Laude,” first prize for special merit in medicine and the 
Woodbury Prize for clinical proficiency. Dr. Harriet A. Rice received from the 
French Government a bronze medal, ‘“Reconnaisance Francaise,”’ for services 
rendered during the World War in French military hospitals. ‘She is a graduate 
of Wellesley College, and of the Women’s Medical College of New York. Dr. 
M. L. Moody, a native of Jamaica, practicing in London, was elected bacteriol- 
ogist and lecturer on biology at the University of London. 


Negro Discovers 
Amazing Food 
Uses For Lowly Peanut. 


At a hearing before the ways and means committee of the House of 
Representatives, George W. Carver, Director of Agricultural Research 
and Chemistry at the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, astound- 
ed the members of the committee by demonstrating to them that the 
lowly peanut yields about 145 different foods or useful articles. These 
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include 10 kinds of milk, 5 kinds of punches, cherry, lemon, orange, black- 
berry and plum; salted peanuts, 2 grades of flour, 2 grades of meal, 5 
breakfast foods, new flavorings for ice cream, cakes, ginger bread, cookies 
and various confections, chocolate coated peanuts, peanuts crystalized, 
peanut candy bars, 9 wood stains, black ink, face powder, face cream, and 
4 different kinds of stock food. 


Professor Carver has also discovered 107 products from the sweet potato. 
He also has an exhibit designed to show the commercial possibilities of the as 
yet undeveloped resources of the South, whichinclude: (1) potash from china- 
berry ashes; (2) chinaberry meal; (3) tonic stock feed, made of snap corn, velvet 
beans, cotton-seed meal and chinaberries, containing protein, 14.5 per cent; fats, 
4.5; crude fibre, 12, and carbohydrates, 52; (4) dehydrated lye hominy; (5) okra 
fibre, for paper, rope, cordage, strawboard, matting and carpets; (6) ultramarine 
dyes, made from Macon County clays and used for cotton, wool, silk and leather; 
(7) cotton-stalk fibre for rope, cordage, mats and carpets; (8) furniture stains 
made from native clays and vegetables; (9) poplar bark, for artificial ribbon; 
(10) mallow, cactus and bear grass fibres; (11) dyes, made from dandelion, 
black oak, wood ashes, sweet gum, willow, swamp-maple, sweet potatoes, pome- 
granate, peanuts, osage orange, muscadine grape, onions, velvet beans and 
tomato vines; (12) dressing for canvass shoes, made of Macon County clays; 
(18) scouring powders; (14) white and colored washes, mzde from native clays; 
(15) wistaria for basketry work; (16) feathers for millinery purposes, secured 
from native wild and barn-yard fowls; (17) laundry blues, 20 varieties. 


Reverend Jolin W. Widgeon, who for forty years has been the care- 
taker of the Maryland Academy. of Sciences, was given a diploma by the. 
Academy asa token of appreciation for the contributions which he has 
made to the fauna and flora at the Academy. He is regarded as an 
authority on the fauna and flora of Maryland, as well as its geological 
formation. ‘The first geological exhibit of Johns Hopkins University was 
collected by Mr. Widgeon. 


Best French Novel \ 
Of The Year 
Written By Negro. 


In 1920, General Pershing offered prizes to school children in grammar 
grades for the best essays on, ‘“The Advantages of Enlisting in The 
Army.’ Among the prize winners were Madeline Clark, Portsmouth, 
O., Fannie Horrington, Port Chester, N. Y., and Mildred Adele Barfield, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Isaac Fisher, editor of the Fisk University News, won the third prize, $75 
offered by the Metropolitan Magazine for the best essays on “Can We Keep 
Peace With Japan?’ In other years Mr. Fisher has won prizes as follows: 
first prize of $100 offered in 1913 by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch for the ten best 
reasons why persons should come to Missouri; first prize of $50 offered 1918, by 
the Wales Visible Adding Machine Company of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for the best 
essay on, ““What Do You See in An Adding Machine, An Analysis of the Com- 
mercial Uses to Which Adding Machines May Be Put;” third prize of $100 offered 
in 1913 by the Criterion of Fashicn, a woman’s magazine of New York City for 
the best essay on “A Criticism of the Criterion of Fashion;’’ first prize of $500 
offered in 1914 by Everybody’s Magazine for the best letter on the subject, ‘What 
We Have Learned About Rum.” 


Rene’ Maran, a Martinique Negro, employed in the French Colonial 
Service in Central Africa, at Lake Tchad, won the 1921 Prix Goncourt for 
the best French novel of the year. ‘The novel deals with life in Central. 
Africa and takes its title from the leading character in the play, Batouala, 
an African chieftain. ‘The value of the prize is 5,000 francs, about $1,000. 
The prize, although small, is among the most sought after by French 
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writers. To win it means for an author that his book will be among the 
best sellers of the year and that he will always command a good public. 
Charles Gilpin 


Awarded 1921 
Spingarn Medal. 


In 1914, J. E. Spingarn, chairman of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, established a gold medal 
to be given to the man or woman of African descent and American citizenship, 
who during the year shall have made the highest achievement in any field of 
human endeavor. 

The awards of the Medal have been as follows: in 1915, to Earnest 
Everett Just, Professor and Head of the Department of Physiology, 
Howard University Medical School, for: excellence in research work in 
biology; in 1916, to Colonel Charles Young, United States Army, for 
organizing the Liberian Constabulary and establishing order on the 
frontiers of Liberia; in 1917, to Harry Burleigh, New York City, for dis- 
tinguished work in musical composition; in 1918, to William Stanley 
Braithwaite, Cambridge, Mass., for distinguished work as a poet and 
literary critic; in 1919, to Archibald H. Grimke for services: as Consul at 
Santo Domingo, as President of the Negro Academy and as President of 
the Washington, D. C., Branch of the N. A. A. C. P; in 1920, to-W. E. B. 
Du Bois, New York City, for organizing the Pan-African Congress; in 
1921, to Charles S. Gilpin, New York City, for the most distinguished 
work as an actor during the year, 1921. ; 


Negro Accorded Place Among Ten 


Most Distinguished Contributors 
To Dramatic Art 1921. 


Charles S. Gilpin, the most talked of actor in 1921, played the title 
role in ‘‘Emperor Jones,” the plot of which is laid on an island in the West 
Indies. His performance has been styled as, ‘‘a genuine impersonation, 
a being of flesh and blood and brain.” 

The drama was produced by the Provincetown players at their little theatre 
in Greenwich Village, the art section of New York City. Gilpin’s success in the 
title role was so gre: t that after one month the play was moved to Broadway, 
where it ran successfully for several months. The Drama League of New York 
City selects annually by vote, the persons who in the opinion of its members 
have contributed most during the year to the art of the theatre. Mr. Gilpin 
was one of the ten selected for this honor in 1921. 


' Great Development 
In Theatricals 
Among Negroes. 

The past three years have been noted for the great development 
which is taking place in the theatrical world as it relates to the Negro. 
Kither by building, purchasing or leasing, a large number of commodious 
and well equipped theaters are now at the ser'vices of the Negroes. In 
Charleston, (S. C.), Memphis, (Tenn.), Savannah, (Ga.), Hot Springs, 
(Ark.), Washington, D. C., Macon, (Ga.), Norfolk, (Va.), Kansas City, 
(Mo.), theatres have been erected costing from $35,000 to $250,000. The 
Dunbar Theatre in Philadelphia including ground cost around $400,000. 


Three plays with all Negro casts were shown on Broadway New, York City: 
“Put and Take,” at the Town Hall Theatre; ‘‘Goat Alley,” at the Bijou Theater; 
and “‘Shuffe Along,” an all Negro musical melange, which had a continuous , 


run of over a year at the 63rd Street Music Hall.’ There are now some 17 motion 
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picture film producing corporations operated by Negroes. There. are many 
indications to show that the next line of development of Negro acting will be 
the development of the serious drama. ‘There are a considerable number of Ne- 
gro actors who desire to act in the serious drama, but thus far Negro theatre 
patrons in general have not been developed up to the place where they will give 
sufficient support to thisline of work. As an indication of the development in 
this direction, we have the Lafayette Players working under the auspices of the 
Quality Amusement Corporation, which has for its main purpose the further- 
ing of the interest of Negroes in dramatic art. 


The Billboard 
Chief Organ Show World 
Devotes Page To Negro Theatrical World. a 


A special indication of the growth of the importance of theatricals 
among Negroes is the fact that the Billboard, a weekly publication and 
the chief organ of the show world, has in each issue, “‘the J. A. Jackson 
page,’’ devoted to the interest of the colored actor and musician of Ameri- 
ca. On this page Mr. Jackson tells each week what is going on along the 
line of Negro theatrical work. This page is attracting a great deal of 
attention. It affords a means of recording what is going on among 
colored people and in this way brings it to the attention of the theatrical 
and show world in general. 


Black Swan Record Company 
Organized to Manufacture 
Phonograph Records. 


The Black Swan Record Company, organized by Harry H. Pace to manu- 
facture phonograph records, using selections by Negroes, has had a phenomenal 
success. In less than a year the capacity output of the orginal factory in New 
York City was exceeded, and anew plant had to be built. These records have 
enabled the singers and musicians of the race to get their selections before a 
much larger public than they would otherwise have been able todo. The 
American public is interested and has a high regard for the Negro singer. For 
this reason the Black Swan Records will meet with favor from the general public 


Sol Butler 
At Pershing Stadium 
Wins Inter-Allied Broad Jump. 


Sol Butler of Dubuque College, Iowa, and a memberof the American 
Expeditionary Forces, won the inter-allied broad jump at Pershing Stad- 
ium, Paris,in July r1919.. His mark was, 24 ft., 9, 1-2 in., which was 
2, 1-4 in., behind the world’s record as it then stood. 


Three Negroes were on the team which the United States sent to represent 
this country at the 1920 Olympic Games held in August, at Antwerp, Belgium: 
R. Earl Johnson of Pittsburgh, long distance runner, 10,000 meters; Benjamin 
Ponteau of the St. Christopher Athletic Club, New York City, light weight 
boxer; and Sol Butler, Chicago, in the broad jump. The Illinois checker 
championship was won by a Negro, George M. Tonner of Chicago. The games 
were played under the auspices of the Illinois Checker Association Tournament. 


World's Greatest Jumper 
Harvard Univetsity 
Negro Athlete. 

Edwin O. Gourdin of Harvard University, broke the twenty year 
record for the broad jump when at the International Meet between Yale, 
Harvard, Cambridge and Oxford Universities, held at the Harvard Stad- 
jum on July 23, 1921, he jumped 25 ft., 3 in. ‘The previous record in 
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jumping made by Peter O’Connor on August 5, 1901, in England was, 24. 
ft., 11, 3-4 in. 
The first authenticated broad jump record, recorded in 1876, was 17 feet. 
Edwin O. Gourdin closed his athletic career at Harvard University with an all 
* round record of track and field proficiency, surpassing that of any other man who 
ever attended that Institution. Besides breaking the world’s record for the broad 
jump in the International Meet, he won the 100 yard dash. His records in various 
events are: 100 yard dash, 9, 4-5 seconds; 220 yard dash, 22, 1-5 seconds; 440 
yard run, 52, 1-5 seconds; running high jump, 5 feet, 9 inches; running hop step 
and jump, 45 feet, 3 inches; putting shot, 39 feet, 4 inches; throwing javelin, 140 
feet; throwing discus, 110 feet. 
Gourdin Wins 
National Pentathlon 
Championship Events. 


In addition to breaking the world’s running broad jump record, 
Edwin O. Gourdin of Harvard University won the National Amateur 
athletic Union Pentathlon Cha mpionship events at Traverse Island, N. Y. 
In the five events in which there was competition, Gourdin was first in the 
running broad jump, throwing the javelin and the 200 meter dash. He 
was second in throwing the discus and sixth in the 1,500 meter run. He 

was the first Negro to win this all-round title. 


Negro Footkall Star 
Given A Place On 1921 
All American Team. 


Several Negroes were outstanding players on football teams during 
the three seasons, 1919—1921. Among these were: Samuel Peyton and 
Buddie Taylor of Northwestern University; John A. Shelburne, full back 
on the Dartmouth College team; G. Calloway, tackle, Columbia Univer- 
sity team; Lech Taylor, right half back, Oberlin College; and ‘Ink’ Wil- 
liams, Brown University. ; 

The two outstanding Negro players on 1921 teams were: Harry West, full back 
on the Washington-Jefferson Eleven and Frederick Slater, right tackle on the 
University of Iowa team, champion of the ‘‘Big Ten Conference.” Several of 
the experts classed him as one of the greatest tackles the game hasever produced. 
He was the Chicago Tribune’s selection for tackle on the All American Team. 
He was also placed on Walter Camp’s Second All American Team. John John- 
son of the 1920 Columbia University basketball team was ranked as one of the 
best basketball players that has been developed on any university team. The 
New York Evening Mail wrote concerning him as follows: “Johnson, one of the: 
few colored athletes who has ever featured in the sport life of, metropolitan 
colleges, was one of the best forwards ever developed in the inter-collegiate 
league. . Had he been provided with the support Danny McNichols, Pennn’s 
court captain had last winter, Johnson would have been hailed as one of the 
greatest basketballers of all time.” 


Greatest Long Distance Runner 
In Country 
A Negto. 

R. Earl Johnson of the Thompson Steel Works Athletic Association 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., is the greatest long distance runner in the country. 
On July 4, in Pasadena, Calif., he won the National Amateur Athletic 
Union Championship for the senior 5 mile run in 25 min., 53, 4-5 seconds. 
He won three events in October, 1921. In Detroit he won the 22, 1-2 mile 
event, finishing 2, 1-2 miles ahead of his nearest competitor. In Chicago, 
he won a 15 mile handicap Marathon from a field of 21 starters in 1 hr., 
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24 min., 54 seconds. At Yonkers, N. Y., he won the National Amateur 

Athletic Union 10 mile Championship event in 53 min., 20, 4-5 seconds. 

The relay team of Howard University won the one mile event at the 

annual relay carnival at the University of Pennsylvania against such 

institutions as, Rensselaer Polytechnical Institute and Carnegie Technical 

Institute. 

Middle Weight Boxing Championship 

Of Europe Won By 

Native African. j 

Battling Siki, a full blooded Senegalese Negro, won the middle weight cham- 

pionship of France, and according to the French Boxing Federation is the 
Kuropean middle weight championship as well. In the National Amateur 
Championship bout held in November, 1920, Benjamin Ponteau of the St. 
Christopher Athletic Club, New York City, won the light weight championship. 
Leo Patterson of Joplin, Mo., was awarded the light weight championship 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. 


Machine Gun Invented 
Which Fires Any Number Cartridges 
At One Time. 

Clarence Gregg, Kansas City, Mo., has patented a machine gun that 
will carry 14,000 cartridges and can be fired without the immediate at- 
tention of the operator. It can be operated at a distance by an electrical 
attachment. It can be made to fire any number of cartridges at a time. 
C. J. Perry, Cincinnati, O., has invented a smoke consuming device, 
which it is claimed, eliminates 85 per cent of the smoke and saves from 
10 to 20 per cent of the fuel used in firing boilers. 


Dr. C. V. Berry, Washington, D. C., has invented a process for fire proofing. 
cloth of different grades including canvas, theatre curtains and lace curtains 
in the home. He also invented a process for water proofing cloth that would 
resist boiling water. He applied during the war for a patent on a chemical so- 
lution to produce a liquid fire gun shell. 


Special Bag Hanger 
For Laundries 
Invented. 


William Solder, Boston, Mass., has invented a cambination cooking 
stove and hot water heater that will use either gas or coal. It is said 
that the stove which is but slightly larger than the common cooking 
range will through a system of radiators heat a house of seven rooms. 
Miss Alice H. Parker, Montclair, N. J., recetved a patent for a new heat- 
ing furnace that uses gas for fuel instead of coal. W. A. Shields, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has received a patent on a bag hanger for supplying and 
removing garment bags used in laundry and dry cleaning establishments. 


Device Invented 
To Use Over Again 
Exhaust From Gasoline Engines. 


; Solomon Harper, Syracuse, N. Y., has invented an electric signal 
train control device designed to prevent train collisions through a block 
system. 


Herbert G. Williams, Cherry Fork, Ohio, has invented an attachment for 
gasoline engines by which the exhaust power of the engines can be used over 
again, and thus increase from 25 to 30 per cent the power obtained from a 
given amount of gas. Robert H. Pennington, St. Joseph, Mo., has invented 
a dial and danger light, block signaling device for the cabs of locomotive engines. 
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The device will indicate the approach of a train from th ite directi 
the distance between the two trains. ve aS ad 


Patent Enables 
Moving Pictures 
To Be Shown by Daylight. 


B. F. O’Bryant of Gadsden, Ala., invented a miniature steam engine to be used 
for hauling passengers and, other purposes, in parks and open air places of amuse- 
ment. Mrs. Mary J. Reynolds, St. Joseph, Mo., received a patent on a device 
for moving loads from a platform toa vehicle. It is also claimed that the device 
will hoist articles through a second story window and deposit them on a vehicle. 
The invention is designed, chiefly for use on motor trucks. Arthur L. Macbeth, 
photographer, Baltimore, Md. has received patents on a daylight moving picture 
theatre. By means of this invention a moving, picture machine will show pic- 
tures in full day light, even in an open park on a bright noonday. 


Self Starter 
For Airplane Motors 
Devised. 


Dr. H. Julian, Montreal, Canada, has invented an aeroplane safety 
appliance to prevent the machine from falling in case of engine trouble. 
The safety appliance is a parachute which automatically operates in case 
there is engine trouble and the machine begins to fall. 

Hobert Dunn, Chicago, Ill., invented a device, the ‘“‘Joyplane,” a toy airplane 
for children, which glides in the air, performs spirals, loops and tailspins just as 

a large airplane does. F. Douglass Warner, Middleton, N. Y., invented a self- 

starter to be used on airplane motors; it is similar in operation to that of an 

automobile starter, being worked by a foot pedal, which when pressed, starts 
the propeller, which in turn starts the motor. 


Detroit Man 
In 48 Years 
Takes Out 57 Patents. 


Elijah McCoy of Detroit, Mich., took out his first patent, Steam 
Chest Lubricator, in 1872. His last patent, Westinghouse Air Pump . 
Lubricator was taken out in 1920. In almost fifty years of inventing he 
has taken out 47 patents in the United States and 10 in Europe. Walter 
Cunningham at the Hog Island Shipyard, Philadelphia, perfected a device 
for tapping bolts, which enables a workman in uniting to tap over 900 
bolts per day instead of about 350. Moses Amos, Atlanta, Ga., has in- 
vented a special device for stamping the top of cardboard boxes as used in 
drug stores. Charles A. Green, chiropodist, N. Y. City, has received a 
patent on a new improved sanitary case that is particularly adapted for 
the use of chiropodists. : 

Mr. Garrett A. Morgan of Cleveland, Ohio, has recently invented a traffic 
signal device, the important features of which are that it is designed to stop 
the traffic in all directions at the same time. The present signal devices are 
designed to stop the traffic in opposite directions on the same street, but not on 
the intersecting street. . The present signal devices also do not permit an in- 
terval of time from the stopping of traffic on the one street and the starting 
of it on the ths Seagate | street. The Morgan device is destined to stop traf- 
fic in all directions until the person in charge sees fit to give the signal for the 
traffic to move in particular opposite directions. : 

Tn addition to this traffic device invention Mr. Morgan holds eight American 
patents as well as patents in Canada, England and other foreign countries on 
a “Safety Hood and Smoke Protector,” a helmet. originally invented for fire- 
men, but also used during the World War by the United States and the Allies 
to combat poisonous gases and as a safety device on submarines. 
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Waste Material Converter 
Designed to Solve 
Garbage Question. 


John T. Robinson, Philadelphia, has secured patents on an ironing board. 
Alfred, Neal, Beaumont, Texas, invented a machine for heavy excavation; it is 
named the kangaroo shovel, and is said to be able to do the work of fifty men. 
A device on the machine causes it automatically to take a step forward each time 
it scoops up a load of dirt. W. D. Harper, Youngstown, O., invented a device 
for converting all kinds of waste material into a practical fertilizer, and is designed 
to solve the garbage question for cities, towns and villages. James White, 
Tampa, Fla., patented a carpentry device, which is designed to take the place 
of the rule in making rough measurements. 


Deep Sea Diving Suit Invented 
Enables Divers To Go Down 
Twice As Far As Heretofore. 


Leroy M. Harden of Chicago, has invented an adjustable can opener. 
William L. Smith of Baltimore has invented a plastering machine, an 
oyster shucker and a plate, knife, fork, spoon and cup, combined. Bishop 
Montgomery, Castleberry, Ala., received a patent on an improved fish 
scaler. 


Alonzo A. Moore of Winthrop, Mass., invented a swimming machine, which 
_is designed to answer to some extent the same purposes as a life saving belt. 
Charles H. Jackson, Boston, has invented a deep sea diving suit with which a 
diver can work in 360 feet of water; this is said to be twice as far as any man ever 
went below the waves and returned alive. 


International Association 
Longshoremen 
Does Not Draw Color Line. 


At the 1921 Annual Meeting of the National Federation of Postal 

Clerks, held at Minneapolis, four Negro delegates were present; one from 

_ Washington, two from Pittsburgh, and one from Chicago. At the bien- 

nial session of the International Longshoremen’s Convention in Buffalo, 

in July 1921, there were 80 Negro delegates present, 65 from Southern and 

15 from Northern cities. The International Longshoremen’s Association 
does not draw any color line, as to membership. 


Federation Of Labor Cannot Force 
Upon Labor Unions its Views 
Regarding Accepting Negroes. 


The American Federation of Labor decided that owing to the failure 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station 
Employees, to give Negro workers equal rights with whites, the Federa- 
tion would issue Federal charters to local unions of N egro railway workers 
wherever separate unions were necessary. 


Efforts to wipe out color line in organized labor organizations failed in the 1921 
Annual Meeting of the American Federation of Labor held at Denver, Colo. 
In the discussion of this question, President Samuel L. Gompers, said: ‘“The 
American Federation of Labor has previously declared that it is the duty of all 
workers to organize regardless of sex, nationality, race, political belief or color.” 

“The Federation, however, cannot force this view upon individual or affiliated 
unions without their consent.” 

Jordan W. Chambers, Negro delegate to the Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at Denver, declared that conferences had been ordered 
between members of his race and the unions at previous meetings of the Con- 
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ventions of the American Federation of Labor, but these conferences had never 
been held. He urged that drastic actions be taken to compel the recognition of 
Negro workers. 

Adjustment Board Federation Labor 

Reaches Agreement With 

Colored Freight Handlers. 


In September, 1921, at a conference in Washington between President Gompers 
and representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the first Boerd of 
Adjustment of the Colored Freight Handlers and Station Employees of the 
American Federation of Labor was organized. In July 18, 1921, a meeting was 
held in Washington of representatives of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employers, and interested local unions of colored freight handlers. 
In various places the American Federation of Labor had granted charters to 


local unions of colored freight handlers. The following agreement was reached: 

“I. That the representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees declare that a plan should be developed 
that will admit to the Brotherhood the colored men and their unions. Colored Freight 
and Express Handlers, Mail and Baggage Handlers and other Station Employees, affiliated 
directly by charter to the American Federation of Labor.” ; 

2. That in the interim between now and the decision of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees regarding the 
acceptance of colored workers and their unions to the brotherhood, the following procedure 
is approved and should be pursued.”’ 

“‘(a) The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees will take up or cause to be taken up the reductions of wages enforced 
uponanumber of colored freight and express handlers, mail and baggage handlers, and 
other station employees.”’ 

‘«(b) That the local unions that are now or that may hereafter be directly affiliated 
by charter to the American Federation of Labor shall form system boards of adjustment for 
each railroad system or group of systems consisting of not less than five representatives on 
each system to act in cooperation with one or more representatives selected by the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
these selections to be subject to the approval of the president of the American Federation 
of Labor. It shall be the purpose and duty of each representative or representatives to 
cooperate with each adjustment board in protecting the rights and interests of the colored 
workers and their unions, each to this agreement.’’ 

“Tt is understood that where the general chairman or other system officers of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
are now satisfactorily handling the grievances and questions affecting wages and working 
conditions of the colored railway employees covered by this understanding, such practice 
will be continued subject to the provisions hereinafter made in Section C.”’ 

**(c) That in accordance with Resolution No. 74 proposed by Delegate Robert E. Buford 
of Colored Freight Handlers No. 16220, Richmond, Va., which declares that a fund should 
be created for the purpose of carrying out the objects of the resolution and of this conference, 
it is agreed that sucha fund shall be created in. the fellowing manner:”’ 

“That each local union of colored freight and express bandlers, mai) and baggage handlers, 
and other station employees now or hereafter directly affiliated by charter to the American 
Federation of Labor, shall levy a monthly assessment of 50 cents per month upon each 
member, which shall be paid at the same time and place to the officer of the local union 
when and where the regular dues of the union shall be required to be paid: that this 50 cents 
monthly assessment shall be transmitted in bulk, but in separate monthly reports, to the 
secretary of the American Federation of Labor not later than the time required for the pay- 
ment of per capita tax. The secretary of the American Federation of Labor in cooperation 
with and under the direction of the president of the American Federation of Labor shall 
deposit this money in bank, and in like manner shall make remittances from this fund to the 
boards and the representatives of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees as approved by the said brotherhood, and the 
president of the American Federation of Labor.”’ i 4 ; 

“3 Tn order that this agreement may be put into effect at the earliest possible time, 
President Gompers and the officers of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, are authorized to take all the necessary 
steps essential for the approval and successful operation of this agreement. The whole 
purpose of this agreement and all its provisions is to do everything financially and morally 
to protect and further the rights and interests of the colored workers during the transition 

riod of their present affiliation to the time when they become part of the Brotherhood of 

ailway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees.’ 


Rapid Formation Negro Labor 
Into Organizations Independent 
White Labor Unions. 


One of the significant aspects of the problem concerning the organi- 
zation of Negro labor is the recent tendency to organize itself independent 
of white labor unions. ‘The main reason for this is that Negro labor feels 
that it is not receiving a square deal at the hands of white labor and that 
although the American Federation of Labor has for years advocated the 
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receiving of Negroes into labor organizations, the fact remains that while 
the American Federation of labor, as Mr. Gompers stated, can advise the 
particular unions as to their policy with reference to Negroes, it has no 
means of effectively enforcing its recommendations. An important phase 
of this development is the organization of Negro Railroad Employees. 
The more important of these orders are: the International Order of Color- 
ed Locomotive Firemen, the National Order of Locomotive Firemen, and 
the Shopmen’s Craft of R. M. I. B. I. A. 


In January, 1921, at a meeting in Birmingham, Ala., a National Federation 
of Railway Men was organized. At Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1921, a joint 
meeting of the Railway Men’s International Benevolent Industrial Association, 
the National Order of Locomotive Firemen, and the National Federation of 
Railway Trainmen was held. It was reported that there were representatives 
of 150 international trade organizations. These representatives came from 15 
different states and represented locomotive firemen, shopmen, laborers and train- 
men of 26 different railroads. At a meeting held in Chicago in October, 1921, 
representatives from 27 different states engaged in all branches of railroad ser- 
vice met and outlined plans to improve conditions affecting Negro employees of 
railroads. A program of general conduct was outlined in the fight against indus- 
trial discrimination. Affiliation of the various organizations represented was 
voted with the Railway Men’s International Benevolent Industrial Association. 
R. L. Mays was elected head of the associated orders. 

Savings By Negroes 
Help To Tide Over 
Industrial Depression. 

In one way the industrial depression affected Negro labor more 
seriously than it did white labor. ‘The reason for this was that a large 
proportion of Negro labor was unskilled or semi-skilled. It was this class 
of labor which was let out first. 

It was found, however, that Negro labor in the industrial centers of the North 
had saved a considerable amount of its earnings, and by this means was able to 
help tide over the period of non-employment. Mr. Forrester B. Washington, 
of the Detroit Community Union, made an investigation of 500 typical Negro 
families, and also gathered statistics from 100 firms employing ten or more Ne- 
groes, and likewise from the city department of health and public welfare. Of 
the 500 families, 98 per cent had bank accounts which averaged $398, and more 
than 10 per cent were home owners, the average value of which was $5,992. 
With 4 per cent of the Detroit population Negro, the help to Negro families 
amounted to 3.7 per cent of that given in 1919. 
The United States Department of Labor made a canvas regarding 

bank accounts of Negro workers in typical centers as affected by the 

Industrial depression. during the period December 31, 1920, to April 30, 
1921, with the following results: : 

Dec. 31,’20 Apr. 30,’21 

No. OF Deposi fors) that 9a bra bise set ete el ae aes 47, 368 47, 699 

Total Amount of Savings ____-__________._____.___.$8, 809, 809 $3, 721, 474 

‘Amiount Savings “per, ca pitas oe, ten eee eer oe 80 78 

“Out of approximately 350 savings institutions, in industrial centers, carrying 
accounts of Negro workers, 69 banks reported, furnishing figures showing thet 
_the savings of their Negro depositors remained practically unchanged during the 
four months ending April 30, 1921.” 


“The 47,368 Negro depositors as of December 31, 1920, carrying a total amount 
of $3,809,809, were increased as of April 30, 1921, to 47,699 with a total savings 
accumulation of $3,721,474. These figures show a per capita deposit, as of 
December of approximately $80, as compared on April 30, 1921, with a per 
capita deposit of approximately $78. In other words, Negro depositors with- 
drew from, the sixty-eight (68) banks above mentioned, an amount of $88,335, or 
an approximate per capita withdrawal of $2, considering the increase in number 


of Geposttone: This is certainly an indication of increasing thriftiness of Negro 
wor Kers, 
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Statistical Statement Of 
Negro Progress 
In Fifty-Six Years. 


On December 18, 1865, the Thirteenth Amendment declaring slavery 
abolished in the United States was adopted. ‘This freed the million. or 
more slaves to whom the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863 did not 
apply. It may be said for this reason that January 1, 1866 was the be- 
ginning of the opportunity for the Negroes in every part of the nation to 
make progress. In the past fifty-six years he has made a most rémarkable 
progress. What follows show the extent of this progress: 





1866 1922 | Gain in 
| Fifty-six years 





ECONOMIC PROGRESS— 





Homes Ownedss ao ee --|$ 12 ,000/$ _ 650 ,000/$ 638 ,000 
Farms Operated. 2 ss 255i Ls 20 ,000 1 ,000 ,000 980 ,000 
Businesses Conducted__________-___- 2,100 60 .000 57 ,900 
Wealth Accumulated_____--_2_.__~- 20 ,000 ,000] 1,500 ,000 ,000} 1 480,000 ,000 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS— 
Per Cent-Witeraten2 2) 220 255. 552.8 $ 10|$ 80 70 
Colleges and Normal Schools_—__-_--- 15 ; 500 485 
Students in Public Schools ___-_=+_-_- 100 ,000 2 ,000 ,000 1 ,900 ,000 
Teachers in all Schools_____-_------- 600 44 ,000 43 ,400 
Property for Higher Education _~___- 60 ,000 30 ,000 ,000|$ 29 ,940 ,000 
Annual Expenditures for Education __ 700 ,000 28 ,000 ,000 27 ,300 ,000. © 
“Raised by Negroese == 22-22 =+. =: 80 ,000 2 ,000 ,000 1,920 ,000 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS— 
Number of.Churches.. 14 2254 $ 700|$ 45 ,000/$ 44 300 
Number of Communicants___=_-_-_~- 600 ,000 4 ,800 ,000 4 ,200 ,000 
Number of Sunday Schools____------ 1 ,000 46 ,000 45 ,000 
Sunday School. Pupils: 5s 3.23.5 500 ,000 2 ,250.,000 2 ,200 ,000 
Value of Church Property_ _ ~~ --2--- 1 ,500 ,000 90 ,000 .000 88 500 000 








Negro Out Of Politics 
Yet Controls Politics 
In The South. 


The Chicago Tribune in an editorial concerning the adoption of the 
prohibition amendment and the amendment granting suffrage to women, 
maintained that: ‘“The Negro controls the South. The South controls 
the democratic party. We are not blaming the South. It is of no use 
to blame the South and it is probably unjust. The North, given the 
Southern problems, might behave in the same fashion. But we are being 
ruled by Negroes to a very considerable extent and in very important 


matters. 

The Southern Negro governs by the limitations of his citizenship. His in- 
capacity is an applied test of American legislation. If proposed legislation does 
not fit him it is opposed. One non-voting Southern Negro has more influence 
upon the course of the United States in many essential particulars than ten 
voting Northern citizens. He is powerful in his powerlessness.” : 

The Macon Telegram, somewhat along the same lines, under the heading, ‘“T'he 
Negro and, Politics,” said: “When a candidate in the South finds himself on the 
political brink, he quite often turns to the Negro question. He believes this, 
if anything, will rally his dwindling constituency. Can we never let the Negro 
rest in our politics? He has helped to make the riches of the South as much as 
the white man. He has done more to whiten our broad fields with cotton than 
any other man. He is due credit indeed, no matter what his color be, or from » 
whence he came, and it is foolishness of the most inexcusable kind to make him 
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continually the football of our politics to be severely kicked back and forth over 
the entire field bya candidate when he feels himself weakening in the eyes of the 


white voters.” 


Effotts Made 
To Build Up In South 
White Republican Party. 4 

Those in charge of the policies of the Republican Party have been 
making for some time, efforts to build up the party in the South, independ- 
ent of the control of the Negro. One phase of this policy is to cut down 
the number of delegates from the South to the National Conventions of 
the party. This was first put in practice with respect to delegates to the 
1916 Convention. On June 8, 1921, the Republican National Committee 
adopted a resolution further reducing the South’s National Conventions 
of the party. Under this ruling delegates to the 1924 National Republi- 


can Convention are to be selected on the following basis: 

“(1) One district delegate from each Congressional district maintaining 
therein a Republican district organization and casting 2,500 votes or more for 
any Republican elector in the last preceding Presidential election, or for the 
Republican nominee for Congress in the last preceding Congressional election.” 

‘“(2) One additional district delegate for each Congressional district 
casting 10,000 votes or more for any Republican elector in the last pre- 
ceding Presidential election, or for the Republican nominee for Congress 
in the last preceding Congressional election, or having elected a Republi- 
can representative in Congress at the last preceding Congressional elec- 
tion.’’ 

“The delegates which the South loses, making a total reduction of 40 per cent 
since 1912, will be largely gained by northern and western States.” 

Beginning with 1916 the number of delegates from the South to the National 
Republican Convention was based upon the number of votes cast instead of, as 
in previous conventions, upon the South’s population. As compared with the 
number of delegates from the South to the National Convention of 1912, the loss 
in the number from this section was for the 1916 Convention, 78; for the 1920 

Convention, 83; for the 1924 Convention, 104. The most genéral effect was 
upon the number of Negro delegates which decreased from 62 at the National 
Republican Convention of 1912, to 27 at the 1920 Convention. 


Delegates From The South, Total And Negro To National 
Republican Conventions 1912, 1916, 1920, 1924. 






































Number Delegates 4 
Total Negro 
STATE N © 8 x Loss XN ° S Loss 
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Defeat Lily Whites In Virginia 
Blow To Efforts To Build Up 
Party Independent Of Negro. 


Another way by which the leaders of the Republican Party are en- 
deavoring to build up a party in the South independent of the N egro, is 
to exclude Negroes from participation in party conventions and to put up 
Sngidstes for state officers on a platform more or less antagonistic to the 

egro. 


In Georgia, the old State Republican Committee, the majority of the members 
of which were Negroes, was deposed by the National Committee, and a new Com- 
mittee appointed on which there were only two Negroes. - In Virginia, the Ne- 
gro delegates were excluded from the 1921 Republican State Convention. In 
retaliation the Negroes put out a full State ticket of their own, and when the 
candidates on the Lily White Republican ticket were defeated by a plurality 
of over 65,000, observers both within and without the State said that the effort 
to build up a party independent of the Negro had received 2 severe blow because 
at no time in the history of the Republican Party in the State, had it suffered 
so severe a defeat. 


_ Negroes Develop 
Independence In Politics 
Put Their Own Tickets In Field. 


The most significant phase of the development relative to the Negro 
in politics during the past three years has been the developing of independ- 
ence in politics; that is, to break away from the Republican Party. On 
the other hand, there has not been any marked movement of Negroes to- 
ward the Socialist Party and other so-called radical political organiza- 
_ tions. 3 


As an example of this tendency to develop independence in politics the Black 
and Tan Party in Texas put out a full State ticket, and in a number of instances 

' full county tickets. In Louisville (Ky.), a ticket composed entirely of Negroes 

was put out for all city offices, from Mayor down. In 1920, the Negroes in 
Baltimore, as a protest against the treatment they received at the hands of the 
Republican Organization, put_up a candidate for Congress, W. Ashby Hawkins, 
who was reported to have received 7,000 votes. J. R. Pollard in Virginia, ran 
for the United States Senate, and was reported to have received over 17,000 
votes. 

It was noted above that in Virginia as a result of Negroes being barred 
from the Republican State Convention they held a Convention of their 
own and put a ticket in the field with candidates from Governor down. 
The platform on which they ran contained among other things the follow- 
ing: 

“We hold that under a government where the sovereign powers are lodged 
in the people and exercised by them through the elective franchise, the right to 
vote is inseparable from the right to be voted for, and any attempt to separate 
these prerogatives is a dangerous political heresy, contrary to the genius of our 
Republican form of government and destructive of the ends and aims of a free 
people. ae 

“The history of the colored people in Virginia for the past 20 years attests the 
fact that they are by nomeans chronic office seekers, and therefore, we denounce 
as a political subterfuge the pronouncement in the Republican Platform in which 
it attempts by inuendo to assure the white electorate that it is opposed to Negro 
office holders, and thereby in its efforts to gain the support of a certain element 
of the white electore offers a gratuitous insult to the colored electorate at large.’ 


“We cannot believe that the great body of the God fearing men and 
women whose labors and sacrifices have made Virginia a distinguished 
member of the family of States will subscribe to the sophistry that a class 





/ 
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‘of our citizens who wrought mightily for her development for 250 years 
and that too, without a single pay day shall be denied the right to partici- 
pate in the political affairs of the government and in party councils upon 
the untenable grounds that another group of citizens pays into the coffers 
of the State the greater part of its revenues.” 


“We believe too that character and experience are necessary qualities to be 
possessed by any one offering for the suffrage of the electorate, but we fail to see 
how one can ever demonstrate the excellence of his character who never has been 
put to the test, or gained experience in office which he is never allowed t« hold.’ 

“We condemn as utterly evasive and wilfully misleading the attempt to con- 
fuse the participation of any group of people in politics with a desire to change 
the social understanding always existing between the races in this State and while 
we respectfully and unreservedly demand to be treated as other citizens with 
all the rights, privileges and immunities accorded them, including the rights to 
vote, and to be voted for, still we resent the insinuation coming from certain 
sources that we desire or intend in anywise to disturb the very cordial relations 
existing between the best of both races in Virginia.” 


Negroes Advised To Vote 


Their Own State Ticket And 
Support Democrats For Local Offices. 


It appears that there is a tendency of the Negroes, where there is a 
break with the Republican Party to make friends with the Democratic 
Party, as for example, after the election in Virginia, John Mitchell, Jr., 
of Richmond, president of a bank and editor of a paper, who was the 
candidate for governor on the ticket put out by the Negroes, in comment- 
ing on the results of.the election said: 

“Our line of campaign was to nominate colored candidates for every office 
where the ‘Lily-Whites’ had named any candidate, and in my instructions and 
advices, I advised the colored people to vote for our State ticket, and in ail of the 
city and county contests to support the local Democratic nominees. It was 
understood that every vote for our State candidates was a half-vote for Senator 
Trinkle as Governor, and the other Democratic officials on the ticket with him.” 

Negro Women 
Take Active Interest In Politics 
And In Qualifying To Vote. 


In some quarters doubt was expressed as to whether Negro women 
would take an active interest in politics by qualifying themselves to vote 
and by participating in elections. This doubt was dissipated during the 
election of 1920. In every part of the country the Negro women showed 
much interest in qualifying themselves for voting and in exercising the 
franchise. In many places woman suffrage clubs were organized. 


: In Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and Texas, there were colored women voters’ 
leagues, whose especial business was to give instructions to the colored women 
with reference to qualifying and voting. Another significant thing was that they 
were active in seeing that the men of the race took more interest in qualifying 
for voting. In some cities of the South the registration was unusually heavy. 
Among these places were: Baltimore, Savannah, Atlanta and Jacksonville. In 
Mee ee of Tennessee, the registration of Negro women was reported to have 

en large. 


Grandmother Clause 
Proposed For 
Disfranchising Negro Women. 


A bill was introduced in the North Carolina Legislature known as 
the Grandmother Clause for Women Voters and was designed to protect 
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the right to vote until 1925 by provision exactly the same as that under 
which many white illiterates had been hitherto registered. 

The bill was intended to protect the illiterate white women, and did not take 
account of the fact that the Grandfather Clauses, respecting qualifications 
for voting had been declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. The general idea with reference to Negro women voting in the South 
was that they would be prevented from voting, in the same way that Negro men 
had been prevented from voting, and that the so-called disfranchisement laws 
would be made to apply to Negro women in the same way that they had been 
made to apply to Negro men. 

Fear Vote Negro Women 
Causes Congressman To Urge White Women 
Qualify For Voting. 


On November 6, 1921, the Atlanta Constitution published a letter 
from Thomas M. Bell, representative in Congress frdm the 9th Georgia 
District, in which he wrote: 

“Editor, Constitution: I believe you will agree with me when I say it is of the 
utmost importance that we maintain white supremacy in Georgia and in the 
South. The recent constitutional amendment enfranchises the Negro women, 
and I fear thay will at the last moment, register and vote, es they have in Vir- 

-ginias’’ i 

“T know you are intensely interested in this matter, and I am writing you to 
suggest that you urge the ladies of the State to register and, be prepared to vote. 
It may be obnoxious to many of them, but this is better than to suffer bitter 
humiliation when it is too late to remedy it. I hope and trust you will have some- 
thing to say in each edition of your paper about this important matter until the 
registration books close. Byso doing you will have done your country and fellow- 
man an invaluable service.” 


Granting Suffrage Negro Women 
May Change Attitude 
South Toward Negro Suffrage. . 


Many are of the opinion that it is very probable that the granting of 
suffrage to women will eventually have a salutary effect on politics in the 
South and assist in changing the attitude of the South toward Negro 
suffrage. If as is stated, the ballot is an effective weapon of protection, 
the women of the South, colored included, will take advantage ofsit.. = 1f 
the South is developed and keeps pace along all lines with other parts of 
the nation, then universal suffrage in the South as in other parts of the 
country must eventually obtain. 
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Total Number Males And Females Voting Age In 
Southern States In 1920. 





























WHITE NEGRO | TOTAL 
STATE ee 
Male | Female Male | Female White | Negro 
Alapamaee see Soret ees 357 ,822| 344 ,209| 215 ,915| 225 ,215 702 ,031| 441 ,130 
ARKANSAS! Ue ee ee oe 328 ,115] 296 ,788] 123 ,939] 118 ,295 624 ,906| 242 ,231 
MONICA ys oon ee ee ee 185 ,157| 169 ,959| 95,092] 85 ,916 355,116} 181,008 
GOOG gles Hen oA ee 428 ,759| 417 ,269| 282 ,779] 292 ,551 846 ,028|) 575 ,330 
ISONbROICy hm oot eee 584 ,721| 560 ,804| 73,091) 70,790] 1,145 ,525| 143 ,881 
Onistan a 5k tele eat 290 ,374| 273 643] 178 ,623] 180 ,628 564 ,017| 359 251 
Mississippi. oes 215 ,098| 206 ,561] 225 ,700| 227 ,963 421 ,659| 453 ,663 
North Carolina__________- 433 ,875| 429 ,180] 167 ,240| 175 ,516 863 ,055| 342 ,756 
South Carolina__-.________ 206 ,033] 197 ,263] 183,474] 193,456 403 ,296| 2976 ,930 
Ponnesseos LLG sos sae 488 ,515| 480 ,929] 120 ,947| 124 ,448 969 ,444| 245 395 
"RORASi = Oe ote bie OO 1 ,086 ,862| 957 ,408] 196 ,055| 188 ,373] 2 ,044 ,270| 384 ,428 
NMineinia 4252s bon ee ee 437 ,083! 418 ,040| 176 ,036) 175,195] | 855,123] 351 ,231 








Bill For Reduction 
Southern Representation 
Fails Passage In House Representatives. 


A bill presented by Representative Tinkham of Massachusetts 
designed to reduce representation in Congress from states where there was 
restriction of the suffrage, after receiving considerable consideration, was 
rejected, This bill was introduced in connection with the reapportion- 
ment of the membership of the House on the basis of the 1920 Census. 
There was a division among Negroes themselves as to the advantage and 
disadvantage of having such a bill enacted. Arguments in favor of the 
reduction were: 


“1. That it would lessen the national power of government to exclude its 
colored people, andso lessen the power to perpetuate that disfranchisement.” 

“2. That it would make it more difficult to extend disfranchisement to any 
other State, inasmuch as such State would have to consider the very interesting 
question of its prospective loss of power as a State.” 

“3. That it would put a premium on the re-enfranchising of the already dis- 
franchised Negro: for a State. could increase its votes in Congress and the Elec- 
toral College by increasing the voting strength of its population.”’ 

“4, That it would revive those almost devitalized amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, and give recognition to the black man’s human and citizenship rights which 
would impress the whole country and the world.” 

“5. That, as a corollary or consequence of all this, it would temporarily lessen 
the power of the States which are incorrigibly opposed to the equal citizenship 
of colored people, would make it harder to legislate against the Negro as a race 
anywhere, especially in Congress, and easier to get through certain sorely needed 
national legislation, like anti-lynching laws and anti-Jim-Crow laws. And it 
would give the Negro voter of the free States a greater portion of weight against 
the unlawful opposition to his race.” 


The arguments advanced against reductions were: 

“1. That it would license the South to disfranchise the Negro by permitting 
it to pay the constitutional fee.” 

“2. That it would encourage other States like Illinois, Indiana 2nd Ohio where 
the Negro’s political strength is growing, to get rid of it by following the example 
of the South.” 

“3. That it would constitutionally or effectually decitizenize the Negro.” 
“4, It is a presupposition of all these objections that the disfranchising State 
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would be permanently satisfied with the reduction of its representation and power 

in the nation.” 

In the hearing before Congress in connection with the proposed en- 
actment of the Tinkham Bill, it was claimed by Congressmen from South- 
ern states that Negroes were not disfranchised. The representatives of 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, offered 
testimony to show that there was disfranchisement. ‘Their testimony, 
however, was not conclusive. 


The fact nevertheless remains that only a comparatively small number of 
Negroes vote in the South, and that although before a Congressional Committee, 
it may be difficult to establish beyond a reasonable doubt that Negroes are pre- 
vented from voting, nevertheless the small number that vote in the South would 
seem to indicate that the laws enacted in Southern States to restrict suffrage, 
(disfranchisement laws) doineffect disfranchise a very large majority of Negro 
voters. 
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Suggested Plans For Tacreasing 
Number Negro Voters 
In Southern States. 


ay he growing intelligence of Negroes and the progress which they are 
making along alllines, bring to the front the question of their admission, 
to a greater extent, to the exercise of the franchise. 

Numerous suggestions have been made, as for example, in 1918, the Columbia 

(S. C.) State, in an editorial, recommended that Negroes be admitted to the 

Democratic Party in South Carolina; that in 1876 there were many Negroes 

who were at that time voting the Democratic ticket. The editorial concluded 
with the suggestion that 15,000 or 20,000 Negroes be enrolled in the Democratic 

Party; that such a “policy” could not possibly do it any harm, end they would be 

a reinforcement against the dangerous division of the whites. These men would 
have pride in their party affiliations and the general result would be improved 
racial relationship. 

In 1920, Oscar W. Adams, Editor of the Birmingham (Ala.) Repor- 
ter, a Negro newspaper, wrote a letter to the Editor of the Birmingham 
News, (white) relative to Negroes voting. The Birmingham News in 
reply suggested that it would be a good thing to increase the number of 
Negroes that were voting and suggested a plan where by this might be 
done. 


Suggestion Made That 
Committee Representative Negroes 
Recommend Negroes For Voting. 


“Why may there not be a beginning of an experiment in this matter? For 
instance, as a suggestion, why should not some representative body of high class 
Negroes be encouraged to investigate into the standing and record of several hun- 
dred of the best of their race as they see them? Why could not that body after 
such an investigation certify thelist of some limited number of colored residents to 
another corresponding committee of representative white men? And then, why 
should not the resultant list of intelligent, industrious, honest Negroes be turned 
over to the County Registers by that advisory body with a recommendation 
that the qualifications of the list for registration should be legally passed upon.” 

“This program would be 2n experiment worth trying. It would not result 
in any large addition of Negro voters. It would not endanger white supremacy. 
It could not lead to Negro supremacy, for such a careful process, if kept up, 
would necessarily exclude 2 large proportion of Negro residents for years to come. 
The experiment could be continued for some years, according to the light of re- 
sults, which would be determined largely by the course of the Negro voters them- 
selves.” 


White Man Commends And 


Negro Opposes Plan . 
To Recommend Negro For Voting. 


Mr. J. Melancon, a white man, commended the editorial and pointed 
out that the Negro is not getting a square deal. ‘‘What are the facts?” 
“When the Southern whites regained control the Negro was intirely dis- 

franchised and I believe it will hardly be denied that the attempted 
' sudden application of the fifteenth amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion has been the principal factor in retarding by many years the ad- 
mission of the Negro to his full political rights. | ; a? 
This condition of complete disfranchisement still persists, although in the 
meanwhile the Negro has made astonishing progress, and many of them could now 
be safely admitted to suffrage.” : re 4 ; : 
“But no thinking man believes that this condition can continue indefinitely. 
In the natural course of human progress the time must inevitably come when the 
Negro will obtain his political rights. I believe, with the News, that the time 
has come for a cautious and gradual move in that direction. 
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James W. Johnson, Secretary for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, took the ground that such a plan would 
be untenable. He maintained that: : 


“In the first place, there is no body of Negroes in Birmingham, ‘representa- 
tive’ enough or ‘high-class’ enough to be given the power to draw up a list 
of the colored citizens of that town who should be allowed to vote. And in the 
next place, there could be no corresponding committee. of white men ‘represen- 
tative’ enough, or wise enough, or good enough, or anything else enough to be 
given the power of passing on that list.” 


Negro Newspapers Of The South 
Active In Urging Negroes To Qualify 
And Prepare For Voting’. 


The Negro newspapers of the South are active in urging Negroes to 
qualify and prepare for voting. Prominent among these papers are; the 
Atlanta Independent, the Savannah Tribune, the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate, the Birmingham Reporter, the Nashville Globe, the East 
Tennessee News, the Richmond Planet, the Norfolk Journal and Guide, 
the Dallas Express and the Houston Observer. 


As an example, the Savannah Tribune of October 29, 1919, headed a column 
of instructions relative to voting with the following heading: “Information 
for Those Who Wish to Qualify, Register and Vote.” A summary of the in- 
structions given was that you must have paid all taxes which you owed the State 
of Georgia since becoming 21 years. ‘‘You can select one of the following con- 
ditions, and qualify to register under it, namely: good character clause, educa- 
tional clause and property clause. You must tell the registrar undef which 
clause you wish to qualify. You do not have to pay taxes for any State except 
for the time you have beenin Georgia. The registrar has nothing to do with the 
taxes of other States. Soldiers do not have to stand good character, educational 
or property tests. All honorably discharged soldiers can qualify by presenting 
their discharge papers and paying all taxes, if any, that they owed the State of’ 
Georgia. If for any cause you are unable to get registered, come to headquarters, 
468 West Broad Street.” ; 

Concerning white primaries, the instructions pointed out that white Demo- 
cratic Primaries are not elections, but have only the force and effect of naming 
conventions. No qualified voter can be denied the right to cast his vote at the 
general election. 


The Negro 
Active 
In City Politics. 


Negroes are taking more and more interest both North and South in 
city politics. This for the reason that they are appreciating to a larger 
degree their civic responsibilities and the benefits which come in a civic 
way through politics, for example, educational, sanitary, etc. 


Negroes were members of city councils during 1919-1921 as follows: L. B. 
Anderson and R. R. Jackson, Chicago; Warren T. McGuinn and William L. 
Fitzgerald, Baltimore; Dr. Charles H. Roberts and George W. Harris, New York 
City; Richard A. Cooper, Philadelphia; Thomas W. Fleming, Cleveland, (Ohio); 

* Robert H. Logan, Pittsburg, (Pa.); Dr. Sumner A. Furniss, Indianapolis, (Ind.); 
Charles Scott, Worcester, (Mass.); F. F. Wright, Cambridge, (Mass); J. A. 
Adams, Annapolis, (Md.); J. F. Stepney, Annapolis, (Md.); George Combs, 
Nicholasville, (Ky.); Dr. T. E. Stevens, Cleveland, (Tenn.); John W. Lewis, 
Morrisville, (Pa.); Peter Blackwell, Steelton, (Pa.); Joseph Nottage, and A. 
L. Browning, Palatka, (Fla.) Amos M. Scott was elected in 1921 as one of 
the city magistrates in Philadelphia. 


e 
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Negroes Elected 
Mémbers 
State Legislatures. 


During 1919-1921, several Negroes were elected members of State Legislatures: 
to the New York Legislature, J. C. Hawkins, lawyer; to the Ohio Legislature, 
Henry Higgins, business man; to the Missouri Legislature, W. M.. Moore, busi- 
ness man; to the Pennsylvania Legislature, J. C. Asbury, lawyer and Andrew Ste- 
vens, banker; to the New Jersey Legislature, W. G. Alexander, physician; to the 
West Virginia Legislature, T. J. Nutter, lawyer, re-elected and H. V. Capehart, 
lawyer, re-elected; to the California Legislature, F. M. Roberts, editor, re-elect- 
ed; tothe Illinois Legislature, three, A. H. Roberts, lawyer, re-elected, Warren 
Douglas, lawyer, re-elected, S. B. Turner, lawyer and editor, re-elected; to Wash- 
ington Legislature, J. H. Ryan, editor. Dr. Woodfin of Ironton, Ohio, was 
elected County Coroner. : 


Negro Policemen Urged 
As means Of Preventing 
Racial Friction. 


The demand is growing, especially by the Negroes themselves, that 
in the districts of cities where the Negro predominates Negro policemen 
should be used. It is urged that this would be a means, not only of re- 
ducing crime, but likewise of preventing racial friction. The experience 
in connection with the use of Negro policemen seems to bear out claims. 


The following cities employ one or more Negro policemen: Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Everett, New Bedford, Melrose, Lynn, (Mass.); Bridgeport, Hartford 
and Waterbury, (Conn.); Buffalo, Utica and New York City, (N. Y.); Atlantic 
City, Plainfield, Trenton, Hackensack and Newark, (N. J.); Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chester, Uniontown, Erie and Sharron-Farrall, (Pa.); Baltimore, (Md.); 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Steubenville, Toledo and Youngstown, (Ohio); 
Detroit, (Mich.); Evansville, Indianapolis and Terre Haute, (Ind.); Chicago, 
Cairo, East St. Louis, (Ill.); Kansas City (Kans.); Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
(Minn.); Des Moines, (Iowa); Knoxville and Memphis, (Tenn.); Omaha, (Nebr.); 
Tampa, (Fla.); St. Louis and Kansas City, (Mo.); Austin, Houston and Galves- 
ton (Tex.); Muskogee, Oklahoma City and Tulsa, (Okla); Denver, (Colo.); 
Wheeling, (W. Va.); Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma, (Wash.); Los Angeles and. 
Oakland, (Calif.) 


Negro policewomen are being used in the following Cities New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, 
Des Moines, San Antonio, Los Angeles and Petersburg, Va. — 


The following cities have Negro prebation officers to work in connection with 
the Juvenile Courts: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Richmond, Atlanta and Savannah, (Ga.); Huntsville, Montgomery, Birming- 
ham, Selma, Tuscaloosa and Mobile, (Ala.) 


President Harding In Address To South 
Declares Against Social Equality 
But Urges Economic And Political Equality. 


President Harding, in a speech delivered at Birmingham, (Ala.) on 
October 26, 1921, discussed the race problem at length. This is the first 
time that any President of the United States has devoted a formal address 
to this problem. 


The main points of this address were: first, the race problem is no longer sec- 
tional, but is now national and even international. ‘The time, he stated, had 
passed when the people of the South could assume that the problem of races was 
peculiarly and particularly their own. The problem of races is a problem of 
Africa, of South America, of the Pacific, of the South Seas, of the world. Second, 
because of division on race lines the South is not making any real contribution 
to solving national issues. Third, there should be ‘‘an adjustment of relations 
between the two races in which both can enjoy full citizenship, the full measure 
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of usefulness to the country and of opportunity for themselves, and in which 
recognition and reward, shall at last be distributed in proportion to in- 
dividual deserts, regardless of race or color.’’ Fourth, the suggested way out 
of the difficulty was that the question of social equality should be disregarded, 
and that economic equality, political equality, and equal educational opportu- 
nities should be given to the Negroes. ‘ : 
Concerning social equality the President said: ; ; 
“Men of bothraces may well stand uncompromisingly against every suggestion 
of social equality. Indeed, it would be helpful to have that word, ‘Equality, 
eliminated from this consideration; to have it accepted on both sides that this 
is not a question of social equality, but a question of recognizing a fundamental, 
eternal and inescapable difference. We then hz.ve made real progress when we 
develop an attitide in the public end community thought of both races which 
recognizes this difference.’’ 


President Harding Advises Negroes 

To Divide Their Vote 

And Cast Both Democrat And Republican Ballots. 5 
. Concerning political equality the President said ‘‘I would say, let 

the black man vote when he is fit to vote. Prohibit the white man voting 

when he is unfit to vote.” As to economic equality he said, ‘I mean it 

in precisely the same way and to the,same extent that I would mean it 

if I spoke of equality of economic opportunity as between members of the 


same race.”’ ; 
“In each case, I would mean equality proportionate to the honest capabilities 


and deserts of the individual.’”’ After pointing out that it was bad for the South 
and also for the nation to have a solidly Democratic South, and a solidly Repub- 
lican black race, he urged that the Negro vote in the South be divided. He said: 
“T want to see the time come when black men*will regard themselves as full 
participants in the benefits and duties of American citizenship; when they will 
vote for Democratic candidates if they prefer the Democratic policy on tariff 
or taxation, or foreign relations, or what not; and when they will vote the Repub- 
lican ticket only for like reasons.” 


Whites And Negroes 
Both Approve And Condemn 
President Harding’s Recommendations. 

The President’s address on the race problem received nation wide 
attention and was extensively commented on by both the white and 
Negro press. There was a great diversity of opinion expressed concerning 
it. Some of the white papers approved all of the President’s recommen. 
dations and others approved of certain ones as a whole or in part. 
Some of the Negro papers approved of all of the President’s recommen- 
dations and others approved of only certain ones, and severely condemned 
the others. 


South Gives Expressions Of 

Approval And Disapproval 

President Harding’s Speech. 

Some papers took the ground that the speech was purely political and 
was a frank bid to break the solid South, but that in so doing he had lined 
up with the Lily-Whites and deserted the Negroes. It can be said that 
the expressions of approval of the President’s Birmingham speech were 


much more numerous than were the expressions of disapproval. 
The expressions of disapproval were to the effect that the President did not 
understand the race problem, and therefore should not undertake to meddle 
with something he knew nothing about. The Houston (Tex.) Post said: “No 
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one doubts but that Mr. Harding’s intentions were good, but effects of such re- 
marks uttered by a President ina State like Alabama are calculated to be more 
harmful than helpful, in solving the problem under discussion. The risk was 
great that many of the Negroes would misconstrue his language and exaggerate 
his meaning, and under the inspiration of his encouragement assume an attitude 
that will make for friction between the races.” 


__ The Little Rock, (Ark.) News feared that the speech would make the 
ignorant and vicious of both races more vicious and that the President 
had stirred up a hornet’s nest and done violence to the South’s cherished 
tradition of white supremacy by proclaiming political equality as the goal 
of the new dispensation. 


The Nashville (Tenn.) Banner said that the South resents intermeddling 
whether that intermeddling comes from high or low. 

The expressions of approval were to the effect that the President had stated 
only what forward-looking Southerners had been saying for years, or as the Bir- 
mingham News said: ‘The South will have no quarrel with President Harding 
upon his address. If the speech was greeted in a measure of silence, it was be- 
cause such statements from the President were astounding, and the people were 
thinking and reflecting. It was not a matter for cheering, but for study.” There 
was general approval of the President’s socialequality idea. The Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Metropolis said: “Taken broadly, there is nothing in the speech to which 
the South can object since Mr. Harding placed strong emphasis upon his opposi- 
tion to race equality or anything approaching it.” 

The Baltimore Sun called the President’s address a brave utterance 
and said that the South must meet the President’s challenge in like spirit. 
Any improvement possible between the races must come through the 
application of candor and courage. 

The Asheville (N. C.) Citizen said that the address touched the conscience of 
the whole country in pleading for a greater measure of economic opportunity 
for the colored men for encouragement to the black men in developing the pride 
of race that comes from racial progress. 

The Spartanburg (S. C.). Journal said that the position taken by President 
Harding might be described as an amplification of the position taken by Abrahem 
Lincoln who declared that it is utterly impossible for two diverse races to live 
on the same soil on equal social and political terms. 

The Atlanta Constitution said: ‘There is no reason why the whole so-called 
Negro problem should not be solved along the very lines laid down by the Pres- 
ident and solved to the satisfaction of the whole nation, removing the race 
question as a political issue, and enabling the whole people of every section— 
North, South, East and West—to consider the economic issues on their merits.’ 


Negroes Approve The Economic And Political Equality Section 
But Disapprove The Social Equality Section 
President Harding’s Speech. } 

As was the case with the white press the Negroes of the country in 
general approved of President Harding’s speech. ‘They especially com- 
mended that part of it which dealt with the economic and political equal 
ity for the race and for equal educational opportunities. Where there 
were objections they were generally against the stand taken by the Presi- 
dent with reference to social equality. The Associated Negro Press in a 


bulletin sent out by its Department of Opinion said: : 
“There are two features of the address that have come infor more com- 
ment than any of the others. The two are ‘Political Equality’ and ‘Social Equal- 


vite discussion of the ‘Social Equality’ portion of the address has been very 
extensive within the group, as well as without. There is a vast difference of 
opinion concerning the advisability of this reference. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
Dr. Kelly Miller, Dr. J. E. Moorland and others, commonly classified as the 
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‘intellectual group,’ are in the section of those who think ‘Social Equality’ refer- 
ence in the address was untimely, and yet insist, since the reference was made, 
there should be no barrier set up by any nation, or individual, seeking to dictate 
the policy of social selection between individuals.” , 

“There has seemed to be more excitement and alarm, by both races, on this 
phase of the President’s address, than any other. It is noticeable that the active 
political group, headed up by R. R. Church, Henry Lincoln Johnson, Perry 
Howard, Walter Cohen and others, in the Republican party accept the address 
as a masterpiece of carefully expressed opinion.” 


Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois speaking editorially in the Crisis said, “Mr. 
Harding meant that the American Negro must acknowledge that it was 
a wrong and a disgrace for Booker ‘I’. Washington to dine with President 
Rosevelt! The answer to this inconceivably dangerous and undemocratic 
demand must come with the unanimous ring of twelve million voices, en- 
forced by the voice of every American who believes in Humanity.” 

Professor Kelly Miller of Howard University, in an open letter to 
President Harding, said among other things, ‘‘I think that no biologist or 
psychologist who has regard for his reputation would care to venture the 
opinion that race differences are inescapable and eternal.” 


“Candor compels me to say, Mr. President, speaking deliberately on behalf 
of the thoughtful element of the Negro race, that your platform based upon the 
assertion of ‘fundamental, inescapable and eternal differences’ of race is calcu- 
lated in the long run, to do the Negro as great harm as the Taney Dictum (The 
Negro has no rights which the white man was bound to respect) would have 
done, had not the aroused conscience of the nation negatived the interpretation 
which the author placed upon it. From the Negro’s point of view you have at- 
tempted to build a superstructure of righteousness upon a fallacious foundation 
... If you write at the top of the page the declared and accepted doctrine of 
‘fundamental, inescapable, and eternal differences of race,’ it then makes no 
difference what you may write underneath, the Negro would be degraded into 
an inferior caste which would render any form of equality impossible.” 

The Crusader Magazine took the ground that the speech meant: 

“(1) the denial of Social Equality to the Negro; (2) the plan of supporting 
such Negro leaders as will acquiesce in this denial, and in utilizing white control 
of Negro schools to further increase the number; (3) the claim of inherent Negro 
inferiority; (4) the unwritten Southern law that “black men cannot be white 
men,’ which after elimination of color change as a recognized impossibility, simply 
means that black men cannot expect to enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship enjoyed by white men, citizens and aliens; (5) the South’s 
plan for exclusive industrial education as against any higher education for Ne- 
groes; (6) the South’s noisy opposition to racial amalgamation while silently 
indulging in its practice.” 


The editorials on the President’s address in the Negro Weekly Press 
were disposed to discuss the meaning of social equality. In several in- 


stances this was done in a very searching and thoroughgoing manyer. 
The following are some of these comments: 


The New York News was of the opinion that “The Birmingham address would 
stand forth as the most helpful and wholesome political utterance of the decade 
in America.” 

The New York Age Temarked: ““Few of our Presidents have exhibited such 
moral courage in pleading for just treatment of the Negro, in the section where 
that quality has been so severely lacking. The President’s insistence that men 
of both races may well stand uncompromisingly against every suggestion of social 
equality was undoubtedly necessary in order to keep the uneasy consciences of 
the whites from balking at this bugbear. The fact thet the whites have done so 
much in the past to bring about a quasi ‘social equality’ by the mixing of the blood 
of both races, has rendered them unduly sensitive on this point.” 


The Atlanta Independent said, ‘‘Now, as to his utterances on social 
equality, that was gratuitous so far as the Negro is concerned. ‘The 
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Negro has never asked nor invited social equality. That has been the 
bugaboo of his enemies. 


“At no time has the Negro shown any desire for social equality—that is the 
least of his dreams. That is a matter that will take care of itself—it is not a sub- 
ject of government. He has always been satisfied with his own people—all he 
wants is a square deal in his right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
which is guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. This guarantee is expressed 
in the 14thand 15th Amendments, and if these Amendments are enforced by the 
President, the Negro is satisfied. They guarantee to him economic, educational, 
civil and political equality, and that is all the Negro asks. Social equality is 
nothing more than an irridescent dream—nobody wants it and nobody seeks it.”’ 


The Richmond Planet observed that the distinguished occupant of 
the White House remarks that racial amalgamation there cannot be. 
“This was rather an amusing statement, when many of the people in 
Alabama, whom he took to be white people were in reality colored ones. 
There is every reason to believe that more amalgamation between the 
races is going on in the Southland behind closed doors than in the North- 
land with its matrimonial publicity.” 


“No colored leader of renown or of recognized respectability in the Southland 
will take issue with President Harding upon the fundamental statements uttered 
by him. All of them have repudiated ‘social equality.’ It would seem then 
that our President was busily engaged in a task of telling white and colored 
people of Alabama just what they already knew.” 

The comment of the St. Louis Argus was that: ‘In the first place, we 
believe it ill-advised that he as President of the United States should 
have attempted to discuss a subject which he himself admits does not 
exist. Itis a bugaboo—a time-worn saying, with many aliases, that have 
been used in the South to cheat, rob, murder, lynch, burn, disfranchise, 
Jim-Crow, segregate and ostracize the Negro for the past half century.” 

“There is a mistaken idea on the part of most, if not all white people of this 
country, concerning the Negro’s ambition, hope and aspiration. The so-called 
social equality is the least of our expectations. But we are ambitious to have 
every opportunity to develop our brain in the arts and sciences of the world, just 
as any other citizen of the United States. We have hopes that our boys and girls 
shall so prepare themselves that they may be able to take their places in the 
drama of life along side all men and women, where ability counts, regardless of 
race or color.” : ; 

“Our aspirations are as lofty as the skies, and the rungs of the ladder by which 
we expect to reach them are limited only by the measure of our souls.” ele 

“We want to be men, free men, enjoying every right that others enjoy, limited 
only by our ability _ We want to breathe the sunlight of God’s love in the ‘Land 
of the free and the home of the brave,’ and be anything we are big enough to 
be 9? j 

The Houston (Tex.) Informer’s criticism was; ‘“‘President Harding, 
Jike countless others of his race, confused ‘Social Equality’ with ‘Social 


Intermingling.’”’ 
‘This criticism on our part was hurled at the chief executive for his 

refreshing and illuminating ignorance on this phase of the subject which 

_he endeavored to elucidate on in Lis Dixie discourse.”’ : 

“Tt is possible for a man to be another’s social equal and then not be his social 
companion.” ry oe : 

“Social equality really means the recognition of one standard of citizenship 
and s differentiated from ‘Social Intermingling,’ which means the mixing and 
mingling of all peoples and races.” 

“Social equality is based and founded on the ‘Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man,’ doctrine, and was proclaimed to the world in the American 
Declaration of Independence which said: ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 
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“There is a physical law which holds that ‘water will seek its level,’ and those 
who become unduly alarmed and enraged because of President Harding’s utter- 
ances are misapplying and misdirecting quite a bit of energy that hey will doubt- 
less need later.’’ 

“Not even the most ignorant and vicious member of the colored race has the re- 
motest idea of even trying to overthrow our constituticnal form of government 
and he challenges no man’s ‘supremacy.’ ”’ k : é 

“The colored American only asks that the American white man, especially 
in the South, give him a man’s chance, and at the same time aid him to be the best 
possible :itizen of this commonwealth.” 


The Chicago Defender said, ‘“The only comment which we wish to 
make about the divine command of the President to the races on social 
equality is to suggest that what he really meant was lawful amalgamation. 
He simply got his terms a bit mixed. 


“His association with Senator Underwood and other Southern gentlemen 
will easily account for that. What they mean is that no black woman shall have 
the right to bring her half-white child into court and force the white father to 
give that child the name it ought to have. We would respectfully point out to 
the President that amalgamation there always has been and amalgamation there 
always will be, the passions of men being what they are, and especially until the 
white women of the South teach their male children that the honor of no woman 
can be safe until the black woman is fully protected from dishonorable men, be 
they white or black, and especially from white men, under the present unfair 
laws of the South.” 


The Wilmington (Del.) Advocate’s comment was: ‘“This matter of 
social equality is a vague unreal and evanescent thing. Who is to define 
what itis? If such a thing really exists it is regulated by the individual. 


“Isit social equality to want to ride in first class manner when a colored person 
pays a first-class fare? Is it social equality, when being in a strange city, or 
home city a colored pe son desires to get a bite to eet, having the price to pay for 
it goes to a place where food is sold, to buy it? Is it social equality for a colored 
person to desire to hear good music, see an uplifting drama and buy a seat where 
his means will permit? Is it social equality for a colored person to patronize 
the public libraries and the institutes of fine art for the cultural benefits to be 
derived from them? How much of social equality is there in colored children 
attending mixed schools and having that helpful contact, that benefici2] under- 
standing that is so easily obtained in the formative years of life between the races? 
If these things mean social equality, then the colored people want them, and if 
these. United States fom a real democracy they are entitled to them, or this 
country is not the land of the free and the Constitution of the United States 
is a misnomer and the Declaration of Independence is a dead letter.” 


White People’s Ideas Erroneous 


Concerning Negroes 
And Social Equality. 


\ 

The idea concerning the Negro and social equality, which appears to 

be uppermost in the minds of most white people, is that the greatest desire 

and ambition of Negroes are to have social intermingling with white 

people, that is, ‘just to be with them.” This is not true. The almost 

universal statements of Negroes are that they do not care to be with 
white people just for the privilege of mixing with them as such. 

The question, however, of having the same protection and the same privileges 
under the law a whites, with reference to marriage, is held by all Negroes; that 
is, that the women of the race shall be afforded under the law, the same protection 
as white women are afforded. In the various states of the South and in the states 
of other sections of the country where there are laws against intermarriage, it 


is very difficult or almost impossible for a Negro woman or girl to bring suit 
against a white man for seduction. 
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Absence Of Laws Prohibiting 
Inter-Marriage Of Races 
Does Not Promote Race Mixture. 


In those states where the law permits marriage between whites and 
Negroes,-there is less actual mixture of the races than in the states where 
there are laws prohibiting this. In other words the principal source of 
miscegenation is still in the South where the States have laws prohibiting 

marriages between the races. As an example, an investigation, of mar- 
riages by nationalities in New York City from 1908 to 1912 in which 101, 
854 marriages or 59.4 per cent of the total for the period were examined, 
showed that of a total of 6,641 colored marriages, only 62 or nine-tenths 
of one per cent were mixed marriages. 


Poetry A Vehicle 
For Expression 
Racial Consciousness. 


A considerable amount of poetry is being written by Negroes. In 
addition to numerous book of poems, much of this poetry is being publish- 
ed in Negro newspapers. 

The titles of many of the poems are indicative of a growing racial conscious 
ness, as for example: “‘A Prayer to Ethiopia,” “Africa,” “True Liberty,’ “Come 
to My Arms O Ephraim,” ‘“‘Battl: Hymn Negro Land,” “To Africa,” ‘The Star 
of Hope,” “The Flag of the Free,” ‘Memories of Ethiopia,” “The Tale of Two 
Races,” “The Black Man’s Plaint,” “A Prophecy of Ethiopia,” ““What Americans 
Want,” “I am White by Color Only,” “Race Consciousness,” ““Ye Sons of 
Ham,” “Black Ba d” “Go Ephraim Tell the Story,” “A Voice from Flanders’ 
Fields,” and ‘‘Freedom’s Call.” 


Manifestitations 
Racial 
Consciousness. 


The growth of racial consciousness among Negroes is manifesting itself in 
various ways. 'Thereis a growing race pride, an increasing interest in race liter- 
ature, more faith in Negro leadership, the demand for patronage of Negro busi- 
ness, the boycotting of white firms which do not treat Negroes with courtesy, 
the moving away from communities in which lynchings have taken place, and 
boycotting of white insurance companies whose agents fail to treat Negroes with 
courtesy. 


Organization An Indication 
Of The Growth 
Racial Consciousness. 


Organization is an indication of the growth of racial consciousness. 
his means not only organization through the church, secret societies and 
those forms of organizations which are generally common; but in addition 
organization for the betterment of conditions, for better educational 
facilities for civic improvement for economic development and for a 
greater participation in politics. Here the tendency is not so much for 
office holding as to secure those benefits which may be derived from par- 
ticipation in politics; a larger share in those things which come through 
politics, as for example, paved streets, well lighted streets, clean streets 
and alleys, water and sewer facilities and most important of all, pro- 


tection under the law. 
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Some White People 
Through Ignorance Use Terms 
Obnoxious To Negroes. 


Negroes resent the use of the term ‘‘darkey”’ for the same reason that 
white groups resent the use of the terms, dago, sheenies, hunkies, greasers, 
polocks, red necks, tallies, hill billies, rosin shavers, etc. ’ 

It is pointed out that much of the use of the term ‘‘darky,” ete., by white 
people is through ignorance of the fact that these terms are obnoxious to Negroes. 
A white speaker who had lost his grip on a colored audience by using the term 
“‘darky,” said when told of the cause of his failure that he had always supposed. 
that the pithet, “darky’” was a particularly endearing, affectionate and accepta- 
ble term to colored people because he had seen it in so many kindly stories. 
“He had not reflected that colored people did not write a single one of those 
kindly stories.” 

An active campaign is being carried on against the practice of news- 
papers to present facts relating to Negroes in a bad light. — The references 
in newspapers to Negro women as Negresses, to Negro children as picka- ~ 
ninnies and to Negroes as darkies is especially resented. 

The Brooklyn (.N. Y.)S tandard Union carried this headline inits issue of April 
17, 1921. ‘Darky Priest Writes Poems to Aid His Cause.” ‘This referred to 
a white Catholic priest who was working among the Negroes of Brooklyn. In 
the New York Herald of April 17, 1921, there was a picture of seven Negro 
children, under which was the legend, ‘““These Lucky Seven Little Pickaninnies 
are All Prize-Winners in the Baby Contest.” No such reference would have 
been made to 2 similar group of white children. 


Americanism 
And Use Of 
Oppressive Nicknames. 


With the idea of having the boy scouts and members of other boy 
organizations subscribe to a pledge called the ‘‘Code of Honorable Names’’ 
the United States Commissioner of Education formulated and sent out 
a pledge which read as follows: 


_ ‘“‘My name for every true man in these United States shall be the honorable 
name of ‘American.’ ” ; 

‘ My reference to all ‘new Americans’ born in other lands shall never be dis- 
honored by slurs, nicknames or hyphens.” 2 

“My purpose shall be to discourage in the native born the love for titles, to help 
every alien to forget his hyphen, and be proud of the name American, and to 
stamp out the use of such nicknames as words of derision of the foreign-born, 

_ , We pledge ourselves never to use, and to discourage everywhere the use of 
such words as Dago, Dutchy, Froggy, Ginny, Greaser, Heiny, Horwat, Hunky, 
Mike, Mick, Paddy, Sheeney, Spaghetti and Wop as applied to any foreign- 
born resident of the United States of America.” 

The New York Age, after commenting editorially on this pledge, 
‘suggested that it would be a good beginning toward the abolishing of the 
use of the term ‘‘Nigger,’’ among both whites and Negroes if the colored 
boy scouts, colored school. boys and colored boys everywhere took a 
pledge something like this: " 
“My name for every true man, boy, woman and girl in these United States 
shall be the honorable name of ‘American.’ I myself will be true, and will expect 
and demand that name as my title.” ; 
_“I pledge myself never to refer to any class of Americans by any slur or offensive 
nickname, and to resent being referred to or spoken to in 2 like manner.” fs 
“T further pledge that I shall never use the epithets which are often applied 
to my own race, and shall endeavor to discourage their use among colored people 
everywhere.” 
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Discussion Continues 
Concerning Use Of Terms 
Negro, Colored, Afro-American. 


During the period 1919-1921, there was a continuation of the dis- 
ee concerning what term most appropriately designates the group of 
frican descent in the United States. The Boston Guardian announced 
that it had decided to cut out the word “Negro,” and to use in its stead, 
American. or Black American. In explanation of this it was stated that: 
After studying all of the most important works on the term Negro, we find 

that in Africa there are a very few people in an unimportant tribe who are true 
Negroes; ell the rest, four hundred million, are Africans. If you were born in 
America you are American; if a descriptive noun must be used, then the words 
Black American can be used correctly. The word Negro places all of Black 
Americans in an inferior tribe of people. We may be of African extraction, it 


is true, but after a clan of people have lived in any country three hundred years 
certainly it can be assumed that this extraction could be left out and Black 
American used as a correct and legitimate title.” 

A writer in the Richmond Planet, stated that he wanted to be called 
Negro and pointed out that while it might be true that the original word, 
Negro was restricted to a single tribe, there was only one tribe in ‘Albion’ 
bearing the name of ‘Angles.’ ‘‘But the descendants of the Saxons and 
of the Jutes are no less proud than the descendants of the Angles in saying 
that they are (Angles) English. 


“Very appropriately our race is termed Negro. Its name’s derivation has 
proceeded exactly as the term “Jew” (from one tribe of twelve) and the term 
Caucasian’ from a very small number of people in the Caucasus. For all the 
term came by synecdoche, by a figure of speech giving the name of a part to the 
name of the whole.” 


Should Not Use Term 
‘‘The Negro’* To Refer 
Without Distinction To Negroes. 

There isa general complaint among Negroes that the tendency is to 
have the general term, ‘“The Negro,” to refer to Negroes without any 
distinction. ‘The term, ‘“The Negro,” generally refers to whatever class 
of Negroes the writer happens to be acquainted with, which is usually 


the lower type, generally the servant class. ; 

This is illustrated by the article, “African Folk,” in the Atlantic Month'y for 
October, 1921 and also by two recently published books “The Birthright” and 
“White and Black.” It isfurther illustrated by sociologists and other scientific 
writers on the Negro, whoin this respect become unscientific. On the other 
hand, when these writers think of the white race, they instinctively consider 
the group, the class to which they belong, and put that forward as the type 
of the white race. It would be just as logical to take the whites of the slums 
of cities and refer to them as “The Whites,” or the poor whites of the South 
and refer to them as ‘“The Whites,” meaning the entire white race, or as being 
typical of the entire white race, as to take a particular class or even individ- 
uals of the Negro race and refer to them as the “Negro;” that is, as typical of 


the Negro race. 


The New Negro 
What Is He, 
What Does He Want? 

The question is being asked, “is there a new Negro’’ or is it the same 
Negro with changed ideals, a changed point of view, and with a new spirit? 
It is further asked, “‘if there is a new Negro what does he want?” One 
observation is, that although lacking the personal contact with the whites 
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which the Old Negro had, the new Negro on the other hand, has develop- 
ed an individual independence and also a confidence in himself, in the 
race, in race enterprises and in racial understanding which the “old 
Negro” never had. He has a knowledge of what other Negroes are 
thinking and doing. Self-defense is another characteristic which the 
new Negro has developed. 


The World War 
Did Not Produce 
The New Negro. 

In an article under this title, Professor Robert T. Kerlin, of Lexing- 
ton, (Va.) in a paper read before the Southern Sociological Congress in 
Washington, in 1920, pointed out that the reaction of the Negro to the 
World War has been along the line of a more developed racial conscious- 
ness and a determination to struggle for all that democracy means. He 
says: : 

“Another type of colored man has come upon the stage: the Negro who is 
struggling for manhood rights, for political, economic and social freedom, for all 
that democracy means to the most favored. We are baff'ed by his attitude and 
his ambitions. We have made no provision in our social system for this new 
man in the old color. Tradition is mighty, prejudice is subtile and prevailing. 

The romancers have so engaged our fancies with the delectable old-timer that 

the new-comer finds all our mental chambers occupied. The World War brought 

this new Negro upon the stage of our national life, but the World War did not pro- 
duce him. The fifty years since Emancipation, fifty years of struggle and up- 
ward striving through semi-servitude have done that.” : 


Negro Not Demanding 
Anything Which 
Belongs To Another. 

In his struggle to rise the Negro is not trying to deprive any other 
group of its rights and privileges. ‘‘He is not demanding anything that 
belongs to another; but he is demanding rights that are his, to acquire the 
identical things that other Americans enjoy. And he is specific in his 
demands. He asks for equal opportunity to develop himself by his own 
labors. He asks equal opportunity to compete with every other American 
for the identical fruits and blessings achieved by any other American 
under the American form of government. ‘The Negro asks no gifts, but 
“n equal opportunity to acquire any and everything other men acquire 
through honest toil ana sacrifice.” 


Why The Negro 
Wants To Exercise 
The Right Of Suffrage 


James H. Thomas writing in the Gospel Plea, states very clearly why 
the Negro wants to exercise the right of suffrage. 


“He wants this because it is his right by every standard of citizenship in a 
democracy. He was born under the Stars and Stripes, and has followed her in 
every war since first she was flung to the breeze. His blood is in her red, his 
fidelity in her blue, his chivalry in her white, and to the lustre of her every star 
his industry addsa proper share. He wents the right of suffrage because he 
is a taxpayer, and taxation without representation is still tyranny. He wantsit 
because he should be consulted in every matter rela ting to the public welfare, and 
suffrage is the only way in which his sentiments can be made to count effec- 
tively. He wants this right for self-protection. The town whose officers are 
elected independently of his ballot takes his taxes and then leaves his residence 
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section in the dark, his streets unpaved, and unpoliced, and provides no ade- 
quate protection against fire. The sheriff whose tenure of office is in no sense 
dependent upon the will of the black man, winks at, and even connives with 
the mob composed of his constituents. Justice always nods while the man who 
has no vote is giving his testimony, only waking in time to tip the scales in 
favor of the other party. 


Prayer of the Race 

That God 

Made Black. 
We would be peaceful, Father—but, when we must, 
Help us to thunder hard the blow that’s just! 


We would be peaceful, Lord, when we have prayed, 
Let us arise courageous—unafraid! 


We would be manly, proving well our worth, 
Then would not cringe to any God on earth! 


We would be loving and forgiving, thus 
To love our neighbor as Thou lovest us! 


We would be faithful, loyal to the Right— 
Ne’er doubting that the Day will follow Night! 


We would be all that Thou hast meant for man, 
Up through the ages, since the world began! 


God, save us in Thy Heaven, where allis well! 
We come slow—struggling up the Hills of Hell. 


—Lucian B. Watkins. 


First Song 
By Negro 
_ Expressing Hate. 

It is said that in all the Negro folk-songs there 1s not a single line of 
hate. This is true not only of the songs but until recently ot Negre 
peetry. In Shackteford’s “Pray For Your Enemies,” we have, however, 
a Hymn of Hate, which calls down curses, woes and intensified punish- 
ment upon ‘‘those who lynch the Negro.”’ 


Pray for 

Your Enemies. f 
‘Tis commanded in the Scriptures 
That we pray for our foes, 
Even those who heap upon us 
Our burdens and our woes. 
T believe in this commandment, 
And shall take it unto me, 
And for those who lynch the Negro 
This my daily prayer shall be: 


May their days be “days of sorrow” 
And their home the house of death, 
And may dread and terror seize them 
With the drawing of each breath; 
May the pains their victims suffered— 
Multiplied ten thousand fold— « 
Rend their very soul asunder 

TS]] their errors they behold. 
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May their children share the burdens 
Of the wrongs which they have done; 
May the aftermath to follow 

Spare not daughter neither son. 

May their children’s children curse them 
Whom they should have blessed for birth, 
Had their place in life been other 

Than the “‘vilest scum of earth.’’ 


May their wells of water fail them, 
And their cattle be destroyed. 

May they “‘‘have no pleasure in them,”’ 
Nor the sins they once enjoyed. 

May the flood, the plague and famine, 
Hedge them in on every hand, 

Till their petrifying corpses 

Shall pollute the very land. 


And may those who hold high places 
And their duty fail to do, 

Be included with the guilty 

When the punishments due. 

May the whole world turn against them 
Who defend a lyncher’s name. 

May they be cut off from mercy 

While they revel in their shame. 


May the wrath of God burst o’er them, 
Blast, and blight each foul life 
Till they reap the ripened harvest 
Of their hellishness and strife. 
Yea, unless they shall repent then, 
May the bitterest of ends 
Rest on themand theirs forever, 
On the lynchers and their friends. 
—Theodore Henry Shackleford. 


The Negro’s Creed. 
(A Satire.) 


I believe in the inherent inferiority of my race. 

I believe the Anglo-Saxon race is divinely ordained, because of its color, to 
the estate of “‘white supremacy.” 

I believe my place in human society is that of a subordinate—a “‘hewer of 
wood,” for all the other races of mankind. : 

I believe it is a crime for individuals of my race group to aspire to the same 
a life in the world about them that members of other race groups have 
attained. 

I believe the Christian Church should assume this fact of race inferiority and 
teach and preach the same to my race. 

I believe those other agencies, the jim-crow regime, the masked mob, the 
Savage orgies exhibiting quivering, burning human beings,—natural and inevi- 
table concomitants of the inferior race theory,—are legitimate and defensible 
methods of keeping me in ‘‘my place.” 

I believe I should be contented with that type of education which comports 
with the theory of inherent race inferiority. 

I believe the other races are sufficiently wise and good and devoid of racial 
prejudice to be wholly entrusted with the government of my inherently inferior 
race. 

I believe I should, therefore, not hold any public political or civie office. 

I believe I should not vote. . 

I believe that absolute justice will be accorded mein the courts. 

_I believe resolute appeal and effort for better opportunities and living con- 
ditions for my group is “dangerous agitation,” and though this is the method 
pursued by other race minorities to advance themselves in the family of race 
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groups, should be refrained from my group. I should remain mute under op- 
pression. 

I believe I should refrain from living in cities and entering as a laborer into 
those civilizing industries that make me keen of intellect and deft of hand, and 
which pay a living wage, but that I should remain on the farm where the labor 
systems keep my family and me under nourished and where peonage isrampant. 
_ believe my race group should accept blindly and following these compromis- 
ing, sycophant “race leaders’’ chosen and ordained for us by other race groups 
because for self and profit they promulgate programs and employ tactics to in- 
pres our group, to accept and subscribe to this theory of inherent race infer- 
iority. 

I believe that inasmuch as the problem of race d4djustment does not fall within 
the pale of Christian ethics, it must be solved not by the clear, convincing, con- 
clusive teachings of Jesus, but by the crass materialistic philosophy of those who 
strive with the sword. 

I believe that under these conditions as a Negro, I can develop the highest 
type of patriotism and personal character, and that I can be most respectful an- 
reverent toward law and order. 

I believe the integrity and dignity of my race group suffer no impairment 
by this creed and that this group is by far the most favored of any group 


domestic or foreign living under the Stars and Stripes. 


The Garvey Movement 
An Expression 
Growing Racial Consciousness. 

The Universal Negro Improvement Association, or the Garvey 
Movement as it is more popularly known outside oi the Org nization, 
was established some five years ago for the purpose of improving and 
placing on a firm basis the commercial status of the Negro, and for the 
redemption of Africa. . 


It is essentially an outgrowth of the growing racial consciousness, and is 
perhaps the first attempt to unite all the black people in the world ina movement 
for their social and political uplift. It was made possible by the conditions 
brought about by the World War and the impetus which that event gave to 
national and racial consciousness throughout the world. Much hes been written 
both for and against the Garvey Movement. Those who oppose it state that the 
Movement cannot succeed; that Marcus Garvey is visionary; that the organiza- 
tion of the Black Star Line Steamship Company and the other business enter- 
prises of the Association are not founded on sound economic principles, and are 
in the end doomed to failure. 


The central thought of the Garvey Movement is, ‘Africa for the 
_ Africans:” that 1s, the establishing of a nation of black people. The es- 
pecial emphasis is not upcn the disabilities and wrongs which the Negro 
suffers in the United States. He is to have a nation of his own, therefore 
it is not necessary to give especial attention to the creating of a place for 


the Negro within any other nation. 
At the 1920 convention of the organization a Declaration of Independence of 
“The First International Convention of the Negro Peoples of the World,”’ was 
drafted and adopted. It contained fifty-four Articles, and may be reckoned as 
an expression of what the Negro wants; that is, so far as the wants of the Negro 
were voiced by the members of the Universal Negro Improvement Association 
and African Communities League. 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS sige eal PECPLES OF THE WORLD. 
reamble. 

“Beit Resolved, That the Negro peo le of the world, through their chosen representatives 
in convention assembled in Liberty Tall, in the City of New York and United States of 
America, from August 1 to August 31, in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty, protest against the wrongs and injustices they are suffering at the hands of 
their white brethren, and state what they deem their fair and just rights, as wellas the treat- 
ment they propose to demand of all menin the future.” 

We complain: 
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I. “That no where in the world, with few exceptions, are black men accorded equal 
treatment with white men, although in the same situation and circumstances, but, on the 
contrary, are discriminated against and denied the common rights due to human beings for 
no otherreason than theirrace and color.” 


“We are not willingly accepted as guests in the public hotels and inns of the world for no 
other reason than our race agid color.”’ 


Il. ‘‘Incertain parts of the United States of America our raceis denied the right of public 
trial accorded to other races when accused of crime, but are lynched and burned by mobs, 
and such brutal and inhuman treatment is even practiced upon our women. 


III. “That European nations have parcelled out among them and taken possession of 
nearly all of the continent of Africa, and the natives are compel] ~d to surrender their lands 
to aliens and are treated in most instances like slaves ’’ 


IV. ‘In the southern portion of the United States of America, although citizens_under the 
Federal Constitution, and in some states almost eqnal to the whites in population and are 
qualified land owners ang taxpayers, we are nevertheless, denied all voice in the making 
and administration of the laws and are taxed without representation by the State govern-. 
ments, and at the same time compelled to do military service in defense of the country. 


V. On the public conveyances and common carriers in the Southern portion of the United 
States we are jim-crowed and compelled to accept separate and inferior accommodations 
and made to pay the same fare charged for first-class accommodations, and our families 
are often humiliated and insulted by drunken white men who habitually pass through the 
jim-crow cars going to the smoking car.”’ 


VI. ‘‘The physicians of our race are denied the right to attend their patients while in 
the public hospitals of the cities and States where they reside in certain parts of the United 
States.’’ 


“Our children are forced to attend inferior separate schools for shorter terms than white 
children, and the public school funds are unequally divided between the white and colored 
schools.’’ 


VII. ““We are discriminated against and denied an equal chance to earn wages for the 
support of our families, and in many instances are refused admission into labor unions, and 
nearly everywhere are paid smaller wages than white men.” 


VIII. ‘‘In Civil Service and een offices we are everywhere discriminated against 
and made to feel that to be a black man in Europe, America and the West Indies is equivalent 
to being an outcast and a leper among the races of men, no matter what the character and 
attainments of the black man may be.” 


IX. “In the British and other West Indian Islands and colonies, Negroes are secretly 
and cunningly discriminated against, and denied those fuller rights of government to which 
white citizens are appointed, nominated and elected,”’ 


X. ‘‘That our people in those parts are forced to work for lower wages than the average 
standard of white men and are kept in conditions repugnant to good civilized tastes and 
customs,’’ 


XI. ‘‘That the many acts of injustices against members of our race before the courts of 
law in the respective islands and colonies are of such nature as to create disgust and disrespect 
for the white man’s sense of justice.’”’ 


XII. ‘‘Against all such inhuman, unchristian and uncivilized treatment we here and 
now emphatically protest, and invoke the condemnation of all mankind.’”’ 


“In order to encourage cur race all over the world and to stimulate it to a higher and 
grander destiny, we demand and insist onthe following Declaration of Rights: 


_ 1. “Be it known to all men that whereas, all men are created equaland entitled to the 
tights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and because of this we, the duly elected 
representatives of the Negro peoples of the world, invoking the aid of the just and Almighty 
God to declare allmen, womenand children of our blood throughout the world free citizens, 
and do claim them as free citizens of Africa, the Motherland of all Negroes.”’ 


2. ‘‘That we believe in the supreme authority of our race in all things racial: that all 
things are created and given to man as a common possession; that there should be an equi- 
table distribution and apportionment of all such things, and in_ consideration of the fact 
that as a race we are now deprived of those things that are morally and legally ours, we be- 


pelt right that all such things should be acquired and held by whatsoever means pos- 
sible. 


3. ‘“That we believe the Negro, like any other race, should be governed by the ethics 
of civilization, and therefore should not be deprived of any of those rights or privileges com- 
mon to other human beings.” 


4. “We declare that Negroes, wheresoever they form a community among themselves, 
should be given the right to elect their own representatives to represent them in Legislatures, 
courts of law, or such institutions as may exercise control over that particular community.”’ 


5. “We assert that the Negro is entitled to even-handed justice before all courts of law 
and equity in whatever country he may be found, and when this is denied him on account 


of his race or color such denial is an insult to the race as a whole and should be resented by 
the entire body of Negroes.”’ 


6. “We declare it unfair and prejudicial to the rights of Negroes in communities where 
they exist in considerable numbers to be tried by a judge and jury composed entirely 
on hen alien race, but in all such cases members of our race are entitled to representation on 

ury. ‘ 

(Se ANG believe that any law or practice that tends to deprive any African of his land 
or the privileges of free citizenship within his country is injust and immoral, and no native 
should respect any such law or practice,” 
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S. ‘“We declare taxation without representation unj i 

e dec . just and tyrranous, andithere shoul 
rene obligation on the part of the Negroto obey the levy of 2 ee by any cies Se as 
rom which he is excluded and denied representation on account of hisrace and color.” 


9. ‘“We believe that any law especially directed against the Negro to his detrime 
. ° ‘ y = nt an 
ae aH him ouc because of his race or color is unfair and Cea and acai nee be oe 


eon Wie believe all men entitled to common human respect, and that our rac t 

in me se ees anydnswiis ek ee be interpreted to on disrespect ne our ane anoutd 
e eC ‘ate the use 0 erm. ‘nigger’ as applie ; 

she Asem N oe Me Ate pve a capital we Per Fo Tiperoes: atk deniand Pha? 
é e believe that the Negro should adopt ever e: i i 

barbarous practices inflicted upon him because Of een gee prec ne ee 

13. ‘We believe in the freedom of Africa for the Negro people of the world, and by the 

rinciple of Europe for the Buropeans and Asia for the Asiatics, we also demand Africa 

‘or the Africans at home and abroad.’’ 

14. “‘We believe in the inherent right of the Negro to possess himself of Africa, and that 
his possession of same shall not be regarded as an infringement on any claim or purchase 
made by any race or nation.” 

15. ‘“We strongly condemn the cupidity of those nations of the world who, by open ag- 
gression or secret schemes, have seized the territories and inexhaustible natural wealth of 
Africa, and we place on record our most solemn determination to reclaim the treasures and 

_ Possession of the vast continent of our forefathers.”’ 

_ 16. ‘We believe all men should live in peace one with the other, but when races and na- 
tions provoke the ire of other races and nations by attempting to infringe upon their rights, 
war becomes inevitable, and the attempt in any way to free one’s self or protect one’s rights 
or heritage becomes justifiable. 

17. ‘‘Whereas, the lynching, by burning, hanging or any other means, of human beings is 
a barbarous practice, and a shame and disgrace to civilization, we therefore declare any 
country guilty of such atrocities outside the pale of civilization.”’ 

18. ‘We protest against the atrocious crime of whipping, flogging and overworking of 
the native tribes of Africa and Negroes everywhere. ‘These are methods that should be abol- 
ished, and all means should be taken to prevent a continuance of such brutal practices.” 

19. ‘“We protest against the atrocious practice of shaving the heads of Africans, especially 
of African women or individuals of Negro blood, when placed in prison as a punishment 
for crime by an alien raice.”’ 4 

_20, ““We protest against sevregated districts, separate public conveyances, industrial 
discrimination, lynchings and limitations of political privileges of any Negro citizen in any 
part of the world on account of race, color or creed, and willexert our full influence and power 
against all such.’”’ 

_ 21. “We protest against any punishment inflicted upon a Negro with severity, as against 
lighter Beant inflicted upon another of an alien race for like offense, as an act of preju- 
dice and injustice, and should be resented by the entire race.’” 

22. “We protest against the system of education in any country where Negroes are 
denied the same privileges and advantages as other races.”’ 

_ 23. ‘We declare it inhuman and unfair to boycott Negroes from indusiries and labor 
in any part of the werld.”” i 

94; “We believe in the doctrine of the freedom of the press, and we therefore emphatically 
protest against the suppression of Negro newspapers and periodicals in various parts of the 
sane and call upon Negroes everywhere to employ all available means to prevent such 
suppression.”’ 

35 ‘We further demand free speech universally for all men.” 

26. ‘‘We hereby protest against the publication of scandalous and inflammatory articles 
by an alien press tending to create racial strife and vuhe exhibivion of picture films showing 
the Negro as a cannibal.” 

27. “We believe in the self-determinavion of all peoples.”’ . 

28. ‘We declare for the freedom of religious worship.” 

29. ‘‘With the help of Almighty God, we declare ourselves the sworn protectors of the 
honor and virtue of our women and children, and pledge our tives for their protection an 
defense everywhere, and under all circumstances from wrongs and outrages. 

30. “We demand the right of an unlimited and unprejudiced education for ourselves and 
our rosterity forever.” ‘ 5 

31. “We declare that the teaching in any schoo! by alien teachers to our boys and girls, 
that the alien race is superior to the py race, is an insult to the Negro people of the world. 

32. ‘Where Negroes forma. part of the citizenry of any country, and pass the civil service 
examination of such country, we declare them entitled to the same consideration as other 
citizens as to appointments in such civil service.” : 

33. ‘We vigorously protest against the increasingly unfair and unjust treatment accorded 
Negro travelers on land and sea by the agents and employees of railroad and steam ship 
companies and insist that for equal fare we receive equal privileges with travelers of other 
races. 2 é 

34° ‘We declare it unjust for any country, State or nation to enact laws tending to hinder 
and obstruct the free immigration of Negroes on account of their race and color. 

35. “That the right of the Negro to travel unmolested throughout the world be not 
abridged by any person or persons, and all Negroes are called upon to give aid to a fellow 
‘Negro when thus molested.” Z 

36, ‘“We declare that all Negroes are entitled to the same right co travel over the world 
as other men.”’ : * 

37. “We hereby demand that the governments of the world recognize our leader and his 
representatives chosen by the race to look after the welfare of our people under such govern- 
ments.’’ 

38. ‘“We demand complete control of our social institutions without jnterference by any 
alien race or races.”’ : ee : 

39. ‘That the colors, Red, Black and Green, be the colors of the egro race. " 

40. “Resolved, That the anthem ‘Ethiopia, Thou Land of Our Fathers,’ etc., shall be the 


anthem of the Negro race. 
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The Universal Ethiopian Anthem. 
(Poem by Burrell and Ford.) 


I 


Ethiopia, thou land of our fathers, 

Thou land where the gods loved to be, 

As storm cloud at night suddenly gathers 
Our armies come rushing to thee. 

We must in the fight be victorious 

When swords are thrust outward to gleam; 
For us will the vict’ry be glorious 

When led by the red, black and green. 


Chorus. : 


Advance, advance to victory, 

Let Africa be free; 

Advance to meet the foe 

With the might 

Of the red, the black and the green. 


II 


Hthiopia, the tyrant’s falling, 

Who smote thee upon thy knees 

And thy children are lustily calling 
From over the distant seas. 

Jehovah the Great One has heard us, 
Has noted our sighs and our tears, 

With His spirit of Love he had stirred us 
To be One through the coming years. 
CHORUS—Advance, advance, etc. 


III 


O, Jehovah, thou God of the ages 

Grant unto our sons that lead 

The wisdom Thou gave to Thy sages 
When Israel was sore in need. 

Thy voice thro’ the dim past has spoken, 
Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hand, 
By Thee shall allfetters be broken 

And Heav’n bless our dear fatherland. 


CHORUS—Advance, advance, ete. 


41. “We believe that any limited liberty which deprives one of the complete rights 
and prerogatives of full citizenship is but a modified form of slavery.” 

42. “‘We declare it an injustice to our people and a serious impediment to the health of the 
race to deny to competent licensed Negro physicians the right to practice in the public hos- 
pitals of the communities in which they reside, for no other reason than their race and color.’’ 

43. ‘We call upon the various governments of the world to accept and acknowledge Negro 
representatives who shall be sent to the said government to represent the general wel- 
fare of the Negro peoples of the world,”’ : 

44, “We deplore and protest against the practice of confining juvenile prisoners in 
prisons with adults, and we recommend that such youthful prisoners be taught gainful 
trades under human supervision,’’ 

45, “Be it further resolved, that we as a race of people declare the League of Nations 
ube apd void as far as the Negro is concerned, in that it seeks to deprive Negroes of their 

iberty. 
_ 46. ““We demand of all men to do unto us as we would do unto them, in the name of 
TEECe and we cheerfully accord to all men all the rights we claim herein for our- 
selves. 

47, ‘‘We declarethat no Nezro shall engase himself in bastle for an alien race without 
first obtaining the consent of the leader of the Negro people of the worjd, except in a matter 
of national self-defense,’’ 

48, “We protest against the practice of drafting Negroes and sending them to war with 
alien force without proper training, and demand in all cases that Negro soldiers be given 
the same training as the aliens,’’ 

49, ‘We demand that instructions given Negro children in schools include the subject of 
‘Negro History,’ to their benefit,”’ t 
Fe a yo a free and unfettered commercial intercourse with all the Negro people 

© world. 

51. ‘“We declare for the absolute freedom of the seas for all peoples.”’ 

_ 52. “We demand that our duly accredited representatives be given proper recognition 
in all leagues, conferences, conventions or courts of international arbitration wherever 
human rights are discussed,”’ 
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53. ‘‘We proclaim the 31st day of August of 
be observed Me al Negroes." iy g each year to be an international holiday to 
. ‘We want all men to know that we shall maintain and contend for the freedom and 
equality of every man, woman and child of our race, with our lives, our fortunes and our 
age tees honor.”’ 
ese rights we believe to be justly ours and proper for the protection of the Negro race 
at large, and because of this belief we, on behalf of the four Hindred million Negtoos of the 
world, do pledge herein the sacred blood of the race in defense, and we hereby subscribe our 
names as a guarantee of the truthfulness and faithfulness hereof i the presence of Almighty 


ea ait this 13th day of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 


Pan-African Congress Adopts Resolutions 
And Sends Communication To League Of Nations 
Concerning Needs Of Native Labor In Africa. 


The Pan-African Congress which is an effort to assemble in delibera- 
tion representatives of the different groups of people of Negro descent in 
a world congress, held its first session in Paris, France, February 19, 20, 
and 21, 1919. The second Pan-African Congress was held in ‘1921. 
Sessions were held in London, Brussels and Paris, August 28, 29 and 31, 
and September 2, 3, 5, and 6. 


It was reported that there were 110 delegates representing 26 different groups 
of people of Negro descent, namely: British Nigeria, Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone, the Egyptian Sudan, British East Africa, former German East Africa, 
French Senegal, the French Congo and Madagascar; Belgian Congo, Portuguese 
St. Thome, Angola and Mozambique, Liberia, Abyssinia, Haiti, British Jamaica 
and Grenada, French Martinique and Guadeloupe, British Guiana, the United 
States of America, Negroes resident in England, France, Belgium and Portugal, 
and fraternal visitors from India, Morocco, the Philippines and Annam. The 
substance of the resolutions adopted by the Second Pan-African Congress was: 


“T. The recognition of civilized men as civilized despite their race or color.”’ 3 

“TTI. Local self-government for backward groups, deliberately rising as experience and 
knowledge grow to complete self-government under the limitations of a self-governed world.’ 

“TIT, Education in self-knowledge, in scientific truth and in industrial technique, undi- 
vorced from the art of beauty.” ; 

“TV, Freedom in their own religion and social customs, and with the right to be different 
and non-conformist.’’ 

| “7. Cooperation with the rest of the world in government, industry and art on the basis 
of Justice, Freedom and Peace.” : 

“VI.’”? The ancient common cwnership of the land and its natural fruits and defence 
against the unrestrained greed of invested capital.’’ 3 

“VII. The establishment under the League of Nations of an internationa! institution 
for the study of Negro problems.’’ 

“VILL. The establishment of an international section in the Labor Bureau of the League 
of Nations, charged with the protection of native labor.”’ : 

The Congress also sent the following communication to the League of Nations concern- 
ing having a section of the International Bureau of Labor to deal with problems as they 
affect native Negro labor. : 

“Wirst: The Second Pan-African Cengress asks that in the International Bureau of 
Labor a section be sat aside to deal particularly and in detail with the conditions and needs 
of native Negro labor especially in Africa, and in the Islands of the Sea. It is the earnest 
belief of the Congress that the labor problems of the world cannot be understood or properly 
settled so long as colored. and especially Negro labor is enslaved and neglected, and that a 
first step toward the world emancipation of labor would he through investigation of native 
labor.”’ 

“Secondly: ‘The Second Pan-African Congress wishes to suggest that the spirit of the 
modern world moves toward self-government as the ultimate aim of all men and nations 
and that consequently the mandated areas, being peopled as they are so largely by blac 
folk, have a right to ask that a man of Negro descent, properly fitted in character and train- 
ing, be appointed a member of the Mandates Commission so soon as a vacancy OCeURS. 

“Thirdly and finally: The Second Pan-African Congress desires most earnestly and em- 
phatically to ask the good offices and careful attention of che League of Nations to the con- 
dition of civilized persons of Negro descent throughout the world. Consciously and un- 
consciously, there is in the world today a widespread and growing feeling that it is permis- 
sible to treat civilized men as uncivilized if they are colored, and more especially 0: Negro 
descent. The result of this attitude and many consequent laws, customs end coprenvions 
is that a bitter feeling of resentment, tie espe ee A pa se widespread in the worl 

those very persons whose rise is the hope 0 e Negro e. 

am eWe are fully Aware that the League of Nations has little if any direct power to 
adjust these matters, but it has the vast moral power of world public opinion and of 2 
body conceived to promote peace and justice among men. For this reason nA ask, 
and urge that the League of Nations take a firm stand on the absolutely equality of races 
and that it suggést to the Colonial Powers connected with the League of Nations the ites | 
of an International Institute for the study of the Negro Problems, and for the Evolution an 
Protection of the Negro race.”’ 
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Department Justice Investigates 
Radicalism And Sedition Among Negroes 
As reflected In Their Publications. 

On October 17, 1919 a resolution was passed in the United States 
Senate requesting ‘‘A Report on The Activities of The Bureau of Inves- 
tigation of the Department of Justice against Persons Advising Anarchy, 
Sedition and The Forcible Overthrow of The Government.” ‘This report 
was published as Senate Document Number 153 of the 66th Congress, 
First Session. One section of the Report was devoted to a report on 
‘Radicalism and Sedition Among the Negroes As Reflected In Their 
P. blications.” ‘Twenty-six pages were devoted to excerpts from news- 
papers and magazines published by Negroes to show that there was much 
radicalism and sedition rife among them. The summary of the report 
was: 


“Among the more salient points to be noted in the present attitude of the Negro 
leaders are, first, the ill-governed reaction toward race rioting; second, the threat 
of retaliatory measures in connection with lynching; third, the more openly 
expressed demand for social equality, in which demand the sex problem is not 
infrequently included; fourth, the identification of the Negro with such radical 
organizations as the ]. W. W. and an outspoken advocacy of the Bolsheviki or 
Soviet doctrines; fifth, the political stand assumed toward the present. Federal 
administration, the South in general, and incidentally, toward the peace treaty 
and the League of Nations. Underlying these more salient viewpoints is the 
increasingly emphasized feeling of a race consciousness, in many of these pub- 
lications always antagonistic to the white race and openly, and defiantly assertive 
of its own equality and even superiority.’ 

The general attitude of the Negroes concerning this report, was that there 
was considerable hysteria on the part of those who made the investigation, and 
that they did not go deep enoughinto the subject to really get the Negroes’ 
point of view and what in any other group of people would have been taken as a 
simple statement of facts as to discriminations, etc., were held to be radicalism 
and sedition among the Negroes. As a confirmation of the contention of the 
Negroes, was the fact that of the five thousand or more persons arrested for radi- 
calism and sedition, not one Negro was included in the arrest. 


Pullman Car Not Railroad Coach 


Within Meaning Kentucky Law 
To Separate Races On Trains. 


On March 17, 1921, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
handed down a decision that the Jim-Crow Car Law in Maryland was un- 
constitutional and void so far as it applied to inter-state colored pas- 
sengers. The effect of this decision is that State laws, separating races on 
trains and in cars are valid if at all, only in the state enacting such law and 
in such state only as applied to transportation entirely within the con- 
fines of such state. 

In October, 1921, Judge William Reed of the Paducah (Ky.) Circuit Court 
held that a Pullman sleeping car is not a railroad coach within the meaning of 
the Kentucky statutes, and that when whites and Negroes rode in a Pullman 


coach there was not a violation of the Kentucky State Law concerning the sep- 
aration of the races on railroad trains. 


United States Government Responsible 
For Damages Arising From Failure 
To Enforce Jim-Crow Car Law. 


_On April 19, 1920, the Supreme Court of the United States rendered a 
decision holding that the South Covington and Cincinnati Street Rail- 
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way Company, which operates inter-urban cars between Cincinnati and 
cities across the river in Kentucky, should abide by the separate coach 
laws of Kentucky. The Company contended that its principal busi- 
ness was inter-state commerce. 


“The carriage of passengers between Cincinnati and the Kentucky cities 
across the Ohio river.” The United States Supreme Court in handing down its 
decision, confirmed the ruling of the Court of Appeals of the State of Kentucky, 
that the South Covington and Cincinnati Street Railway Company operated. 

by means ofits control, ownership and lease of, andfrom the Cincinnati, Coving- 
ton and Hrlanger Railway Company, a corporation organized under the laws of - 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, an inter-urban railroad company,” which had | 
been authorized to construct and operate an electric railroad in Kentucky and 
had been incorporated under the general railroad laws of that State. 

On Oéetober 17, 1921, the United States Supreme Court handed down a decision. 
to the effect that the United States was responsible under the Act of 1920 for 
damages arising from failure to enforce State rules and laws, regulating trans- 
portation within State borders. Under this ruling three white men were awarded 
$400 damages because three Negroes were permitted to ride in a railroad car 
with white passengers from Pascagoula to Biloxi, (Miss.) 


Nashville Passes Ordinance 
To Enforce Jim-Crow Car Law 
On One Man Street Cars. 


The city of Nashville, (Tenn.) is experiencing trouble in having the 
regulations enforced relative to the separation of races on street cars. 
This relates mainly to one man cars on which the motorman acts as con- 
ductor. On February 1, 1921, a fine of $2,000 was assessed the Nash- 
ville Street Railway Company for violating the statute providing for the 
separation of races on street cars. 


The case was appealed to the State Supreme Court for the purpose of making 

a test of the law. In July the State Supreme Court upheld the decision of the 

lower court. As result of this decision, on September 19, an ordinance was in- 

‘ troduced in the City Council of Nashville, providing for the enforcement of 

the Jim-Crow Car Law on street cars. On November 21, the Street Car Railway 

Company pled guilty of having violated the law by permitting the co-mingling 

of whites and Negroes in cars, and was fined $25 in each case of violation for a 
total of $500. 


Tenancy 
As Related To 
The Negro Problem. 

Professor D. Y. Thomas of the History and Political Science Depart- 
ment of the University of Arkansas, in the Manufaturers’ Record, June 
17, 1920, had a very illuminating articie on the subject of ‘“Tenancy as 


Related to the Negro Problem.”’ 

He was of the opinion that so far as the rural population is concerned, the 
crux of the Negro problem is economic. It involves the question of landlord 
and tenant, and has mainly to do with the question of accounts and settlement. 
It is suggested that there should be some system of keeping accounts that would 
be required by law. ‘‘Keeping accounts,” the writer urges, “should be required 
by law.’ Some officer, perhaps the county judge should be empowered, and 
when requested by either party, should be required to audit these accounts. 


Peonage Continues, 
The Jasper County 
Horror. 

In the spring of 1921 investigations by the Federal government of peonage 
charges against Georgia planters uncovered 2 most horrible situation in Jasper 
County. John S. Williams, a planter there, had made a practice of buying out 
prisoners from the Atlanta and Macon Stockades, and taking them to work on 
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his plantations. It began to be rumored that some of these men disappeared, 
and that no trace of them was to be found. An investigation revealed the facet 
that the Williams plantation was a murder farm. The bodies of eleven Negroes 
were found who had been done to death; six by drowning in Yellow river, and 
five had been killed and buried on the plantation. The farm boss, a Negro, 
Clyde Manning, confessed that under the directions of Williams he had done 
the most of the killing. Williams and Manning were tried, and given life sen- 
tences. 


The Dorsey Pamphlet 
As To The Negro 
In Georgia. ml 

The general situation revealed by the ‘‘Jasper County Horror,” and 
outbreaks of lawlessness in the State caused Governor Hugh M. Dorsey 
to call a conference of citizens at Atlanta, April 22, 1921. The facts 
which he placed before them were contained in a pamphlet entitled, “‘As 
To The Negro In Georgia.” 

He gave four reasons for calling the conference. These were: “The Negro 
Lynched,”’ ““The Negro Held in Peonage,”’ ‘““I"he Negro Driven Out by Organized 
Lawlessness,”’ and ‘‘The Negro Subject to Individual Acts of Cruelty.” He 
stated: ‘Under these four headings, in the following pages, I have grouped 135 
examples of the alleged mistreatment of Negroes in Georgia in the last two years. 
Without design, or the knowledge of each other, Georgians, with one exception, ° 
have called these cases to my attention as Governor of Georgia. _ The exception 
noted was the appeal of two Negroes to Washington for protection. Their ap- 
peal was forwarded to me, as Governor, with the request that I should act if 
I could do so without adding to the danger in which the Negroes stood. No 
effort has been made to collect cases. Ifsuchan effort were made, I believe the 
number could be multiplied.” 


Governor Dorsey 
Makes Suggestions 
To End These Conditions. 


Governor Dorsey. suggested as a remedy for ending these conditions: 
“1. Publicity, namely, the careful gathering and investigation by Georgians, 

and not by outsiders, of facts as to the treatment of the Negro throughout the 

State and the publication of these facts to the people of Georgia.” 

“2. An organized campaign by the churches to place in every section of Georgia 
a sufficient number of Sunday Schools and churches, where in their separate 
places of worship the young and old of both races will learn from suitable teach- - 
ers the zospel of justice, mercy and mutual forbearance for all.” 

“3. Compulsory education for both races.” : 

“4, The organization of State Committees on race relations, one Committee 
composed of leading white citizens, another of leaders among the Negroes, and 
local committees made up in the same manner in each county of the State, the 
committees to confer together when necessary concerning matters vital to the 
welfare of both races.” 

“5. The repeal of Code Section 716, which together with 715 reads: 

“715. Procuring money on contract for servicesfraudulently. If any person 
shall contract with another to perform for him services of any kind, with intent 
to procure money or other things of value thereby, and not to perform the service 
contracted for, to the loss and damage of the hirer, or, after having so contracted, 
shall procure from the hirer money, or other things of value, with intent not to 
perform such service, to the loss and damage of the hirer, he shall be deemed a 
common cheat and swindler, and upon conviction shall be punished as for a 
misdemeanor.’ 

‘716. Proof of intent to defraud. Satisfactory proof of the contract, the pro- 
curing thereon of money or other thing of value, the failure to perform the ser- 
vices so contracted for, or failure to return the money so advanced with interest 
thereon at the time said labor was to be performed, without good and sufficient 
cause, and loss or damage to the hirer, shall be deemed presumptive evidence 
of the intent referred to in the preceding section.’ “ 

“6. The enactment of laws— 
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_ “(a) Establishing a state constabulary under proper safeguards and authoriz- 
ing the Governor, upon his own motion, to send members of such force into 
any County of the State to quell disorder or to protect the life and prop- 
erty of any citizen.” 


“ec : ° 
’ (6) Imposing a financial penalty upon any County in which a lynching may 
occur, when the officials of that county have failed in their duty.” 


. ‘“(c) Authorizing the Governor of the State to appoint at any time any three 
judges of the Superior Court to act as a commission to investigate any lynching 
occuring in any county of the State and empowering the Governor to remove 
from office any public official found by such commission to have failed to enforce 
or uphold the law.” 


““(d) Giving the Governor the discretion and power in any case of mob violence 
or lynching to authorize and direct any judge of the Superior Court to draw grand 
and petit juries from the State at large for the consideration and trial of such 
cases, and authorizing the Governor to designate the place at which the trial 
or trials shall be held.” 


Peonage Result 
Farming System 
Of The South. 


Peonage is a direct result of the South’s farming system and the laws 
which, as a result of this system, have been enacted to govern labor con- 
tracts and to punish crime. ‘The situation in Georgia is typical. It was 
pointed out in connection with the discussion that arose relative to the 
‘Jasper county horror” that a trial judge in a county court or the criminal 
branch of any court having jurisdiction over misdemeanor cases invariably 
imposed, ‘‘fine sentences,” with alternative ‘‘work sentences,’’ as for ex- 
ample, the judge imposes a sentence of $100 or 12 months on the road, 
$100 or 6 months on the road, or $25 and 3 months on the road. ° 


The custom is for an employer of labor to pay the fine imposed, and to make an 
agreement with the offender that he will work out the amount of the fine at a 
rate of perhaps 50 cents per day. The offender is charged for rations or other 
food, money or clothing advanced him by his employer. The result generally 
is that the victim gets deeper and deeper into debt and peonage results. Under 
the contract labor law of 1903, the planter is able to hold these convicts, and 
throw them back into jail upon the slightest infraction of his command, and in due 
course have another fine imposed. 


Probation And Bureld Laws 
Also Help To 
Foster Peonage. 


The Georgia probation law passed in 1913, it is charged, also helps 
to foster peonage in that it allows the defendant to serve a sentence out- 
side, ‘‘T’he confines of the chain gang, jail or other place of detention 
under the supervision of the court.” 


The court also has, in those counties which do not havea regularly salaried 
probation officer, agreed to appoint a volunteer probation officer to aid the 
probationer in abiding by the terms of his or her probation. Only about 12 of 
the 120 counties in Georgia have regularly appointed probation officers. The 

- law, there, permitting the farming out of misdemeanor convicts under the pro- 
bation act, permits of very grave abuses.. The parole law enacted in 1908, is 
also said to foster peonage, in that a prisoner, even a life termer after serving a 
minimum time can be paroled to an individual for an indefinite period, which 


may be for years. 
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Five States 
Pass Laws 
Against Lynching. 


Although both. Republican and Democratic political leaders had 
pledged support against lynchings in their party platforms during the 
previous political campaigns, an anti-lynching bill introduced in the 
Legislature of Missouri, failed of passage. Lynching legislation was 
recommended to the Legislatures by the Governors of Arkansas and 
Texas. 


A bill introduced in the Alabama Legislature, but not passed provided: ‘For 
the suppression of lynching and mob violence in the State of Alabama; to require 
the presiding judges of the Circuit Court to make written report to the attorney 
general of every such occurrence within their circuits, to make mandatory the 
bringing of impeachment proceedings against a sheriff from whose custody, or 
from the custody of whose deputies or jailers a prisoner is taken; to provide that 
the taking of a prisoner from such by a mob shall be prima facie evidence of 
wilfull neglect of duty and incompetency on the part of the sheriff. 

An act, however, was passed which empowered the Governor to employ a 
special force of not over thirty men as State Law Enforcement Officers. These 
men are under the immediate direction of the Governor, and are vested with the 
authority of sheriffs. This statute specially provides that this force 1s to be used 
to suppress mobs and bring members of mobs to justice. An annual appropria- 
tion of Fifty Thousand Dollars is made to carry into effect the purpose of this 
statute. 


The 1920 session of the Kentucky Legislature passed a law, “‘to 
suppress mob violence and prevent lynching; providing for the punish- 
ment of persons violating the provisions of the act and for the removal 
of officers permitting a prisoner to be injured or lynched by a mob. 


The penalty for lynching shall be death or life imprisonment. The penalty 
for attempted lynching shall be confinement in the penitentiary for not less than 
two years nor more than twenty-one years.”’ ‘“The Governor of the State is 
given power to summarily remove from office any sheriff, deputy sheriff, con- 
stable or any other peace officer, or any jailer who permits a prisoner to be 
taken from his custody and unlawfully put to death.” 

The 1921 session of the North Carolina Legislature passed, ‘“‘An 
Act To Promote Due Administration Of Justice And To Lessen The 
Crime Of Lynchings.”’ It permits the judge holding the court in which an 
indictment is found to transfer trial of the case to another court without 
preliminary appearance of the defendant before him. ‘Thus an accused 
Negro may not only be sent to a distant county for safe-keeping, but may 
remain there for unprejudiced trial without even a temporary return to 
the neighborhood of the alleged crime. It is believed that the law will 
greatly aid in securing justice for those accused of serious crimes. 

_The 1921 session of the West Virginia Legislature passed an anti-lynching 

bill, the provisions of which are as follows: 

“Section 1. That any collection of individuals, five or more in number, assembled for the 
unlawful purpose of offe ring violence to the person or property of any one supposed to have 
been guilty of a violation of the law, or for the purpose of exercising correctional powers or 
regulative powers over any person or persons by violence, and without lawful authority, 
shall be regarded and designated as a ‘mob,’ or ‘riotous assemblage.’ ”’ 

‘Section 2, That the term ‘serious injury,’ for the purpose of this act, shall include any 


injury to property, which shall cause damage to the owner thereof, or any injury to the per- 
cine Brie shall temporarily or permanen.ly disable the person injured from earning a liveli- 
ood,” 

“Section 3. The putting to death of any person within this State by a mob or riotous- 
assemblage, shall be murder, and every person participaving in such mob or riotous assem 
blage by which a person is put to death, shall be guilty of murder, and upon the con- 
viction thereof shall be punished as provided by chapter one hundred and forty-four of 
Hogg’s Code of West Virginia.’’ 


“Section 4, Any person or persons who shail compose a mob or riotous assemblage, with 
the intent to inflict damage or injury to the person or property of any individual charged 
with crime, or under the pretense of exercising correctional powers Over such person or per- 
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sons by violence, and without lawful authority, shall be subject to a fine of not less than One 
Hundred Dollars, nor more than One Thousand Dollars, and may be imprisoned. in the 
county jail not less than thirty days nor to exceed twelve months for each and every 
offense. Any person or persons who shall compose a mob or riotous assemblage, and who 
inflict damage or injury to the person or property of any individual charged with crime shall 
be guilty of a felony and shall he imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than one year nor 
more than ten years for each and every offense.’ 

“Section 5. Any person or persons, composing a mob or riotous assemblage under the 
provision of this act, who shall by violence inflict serious injury to the property or to the 
person of any other person upon the pretense of exercising correctional powers or regulative 
powers Over such person or persons, and without authority of the law, shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and upon the conviction thereof shall be punished by confinement in the 
penitentiary not exceeding five years; any person suffering serious injury to his property 
or to his person by a mob, shall have an action against the county or city in which such 
serious injury is inflicted for such damages as he may sustain, to an amount not to exceed 
Five Thousand Dollars.” 

“Section 6. The county in which such person charged with crime, and wherein such 
person has been taken from a State, county or municinal officer and lynched and put to 
death, shall be subject to a forfeiture of Vive Thousand Dollars, which may be recovered 
by appropriate action therefor, in the name of the personal representative of the person 
put to death, for the use of his dependent family or estate. Such action may be brought 
in any State court. Ifsuch forfeiture is not paid upon recovery of judgment therefor, the 
court rendering such judgment shall have the power to enforce the payment thereof, and 
may compel the collection and levy of a tax therefor, or otherwise compel the payment 
thereof by mandamus or other appropriate process, and every officer of such county, and 
every other person who disobeys or fails to comply with any lawful order of the court, shall 
be liable to punishment according to law as for contempt and to any other penalties pro- 
vided for by law.”’ 

“Section 7. That in che event any person so put to death, who shall have been taken from 
any State, county or municipal officer in one county, by a mob or riotous assemblage of five 
or more persons, and tramsported out of such county before such killing shall have taken 
place, and the fact that such killing occured out of said county from which such person 
may have been taken, shall not relieve the said county from which he was taken. from such 
State, county or municipal officer from the liability proyided by this act. And if the person 
shall be taken from such officer or officers, be transvorted from, and put to death and 
Ivnched in another county outside of the county wherein he was taken from such officer or 
officers, no county through which such person mav have been transported, or in which 
such person has been lynched and put to death, shall he liable to damages hereunder, un- 
less it is clearly shown that the officers or citizens in such_ county or counties participated 
in aided, abetted or encouraged such unlawful putting to death.” 

“Section 8. That every State, county or municipal officer having the duty or power of 
preservation or conservation of the peace at the time and place of any such putting to death, 
or the committing of seriousinjury to the person or to the property as prescribedin this act, 
who has reasonable cause to believe that, the same is to be done, or is attempted to be done, 
and neglects or omits to prevent the same, and every such officer from whose custody 
such person may be taken by such mob or riotous assemblage, and put to death by the 
same, or whose property or verson suffers serious injury at the hands of said mob or riotous 
assemsemblage, shall be guilty of negligence in the discharge of his official duty, and the 
county or city which shall have been sued and compelled to pay damages as herein pro- 
rar pte ay FopOveD same from such negligent officer by appropriate action upon his 
official bond.’’ 

, “Section 9. That in any prosecution for any of the offenses defined herein, and any action 
for the forfeiture imposed as herein provided, every person who has participated in the 
lynching or in the putting to death of, or in the infliction of great bodily violence or serious 
injury to the person or property of any person, without authority of the law, and every 
person who entertains or has expressed any pinion in fayor of lynching or in the justifica- 
tion or excuse thereof, or whose character, conduct or opinion have been or are such as, In 
the judgment of the court may tend to disqualify him for impartial and unprejudiced trial 
of the case, shall be disqualified to serve as a juror, and in any action or prosecution, any 
attorney, interested in the case, shall be entitled to make full inquiry thereof, and to produce 
evidence thereon; and every person who refuses to answer any inquiry touching his qualifices 
tions on the ground that he may thereby criminate himself shall be disqualified as aforesaid. 


The 1921 session of the Minnesota Legislature passed; ‘““AN ACT to 

prevent lynching; to fix indemnity for the dependents of any person. 

lynched, and to provide for the removal from office of the sheriff and 
deputy? sheriffs having charge of any person lynched.” 


“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota.” 

“Section 1. Lynching is the killing of a human being, by the act or procure- 
ment of a mob.” : ; 

“Section 2. Whenever any person shall be lynched, the county in which 
said lynching occured shall be liable in damages to the dependents of the person 
lynched in a sum not exceeding Seven Thousand Five Hundred Dollars to be 
recovered in a civil action.” ‘ 

“Section 3. Any sheriff, deputy sheriff or other officer having the custody of 
any person whom it is sought by a mob to take from his custody who shall fail, 
or neglect to use all lawful means to resist such taking, shall be deemed guilty 
of malfeasance, and shall be removed from office by the Governor in the man- 
ner and upon the same procedure as is provided by law for the removal from 
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office of county officers guilty of malfeasande or nonfeasance in the performance 
of their official duties.” 

The Law 

Punishes 

Lynchers. 


It would appear that there is more of a tendency to endeavor to use — 
the machinery of the law in punishing lynchers. There were numerous 
instances during the year where judges instructed grand juries to bring 


indictments against lynchers. 

In most cases, however, the recommendations of the judges were either not 
acted upon or no indictments were returned. In five instances, however, the 
members of mobs were brought to trial, and in three of the cases, convictions 
were secured. Four men were indicted for storming the Wayne County, North 
Carolina jail, and one of these was convicted and sentenced to four years in prison. 

At Jonesboro (Tenn.) 14 men were indicted for storming the Jail and 3 were 
convicted and sentenced to prison for three or more years. Fifteen men were 
indicted for attempting to take a prisoner from jail at Houston (Va.) One was 
convicted and fined $5,000 and one year in jail. 

County Made To Pay Damages 
To Widow Of Negro Lynched. 

The law of South Carolina relative to lynchings states: ‘‘Parties in- 
jured either in person or property as a result of any mob or riot have 
action against a county in damages.’’ Under this provision, suit was 
brought in Laurens by the widow of Joseph Stewart, a Negro who was 
lynched in April, 1920. The court awarded a verdict of $2,000 damages. 

The New York World, commenting editorially on this verdict says: “The dam- 
ages fall considerably below the valuation at which a human life is held-in some 
other States, but the point is that they are assessed against the county authorities 
for failure to protect a prisoner from the mob. If it is going to cost even $2,000 
to lynch a Negro in South Carolina, it is conceivable that the price may prove 
a deterrent to lynchings.”’ 

“Tt may be indeed, that the precedent will materially affect lynch law in the 
South and elsewhere by impressing public officials with a keener sense of their 
responsibilities.” 


Federal Bill 
To Halt x 
Lynching. 

On January 26, 1922, the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress passed the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill. ‘The Bill is now 
before the Senate where there was opposition on the ground of its un- 
constitutionality. The Bill as passed by the House, among other things 
provides that: 


“Any State or municipal officer charged with the duty of protecting the life 
of any person who may be put to death by a mob, and who fails to make all 
reasonable efforts to prevent the killing, or any such officer, who, being charged 
with the duty of apprehending or prosecuting any person participating in a mob 
murder, fails to make all reasonable efforts to pursue the matter to final judg- 
ment, shall be punished by imprisonment for not exceeding five years or by a 
fine of $5,000 or less, or by both fine and imprisonment. Any person who par- 
ticipates in a mob murder is declared to be guilty of a felony and subject to im- 
prisonment for life, or for a term of not less than five years.” 

“It is:provided further that ‘any county in which a person is put to death by 
a mob or riotous assemblage shall forfeit $10,000, which sum may be recovered 
by an action therefor in the name of the United States against such county, 
for the use of the family, if any, of the person so put to death; if he had no family, 
then to his dependent parents, if any; otherwise for the use of the United States,’ 
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Payment may be enforced by the United States District Court in whi j 

: y which the judg- 
ment is obtained. _If the person put to death shall have been taaporied ie 
the mob from one county to another and there put to death, each county through 


pale he was transported is made jointly liable with the others for the $10,000 
eit. 


Some Southern Papers Favor 
Some Oppose 
Federal Anti-Lynching Bills. 


The anti-lynching bill proposed for enactment by Congress received 
both support and opposition from Southern newspapers.. The Louisville, 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal makes the following statement: ‘A real blow is 
struck at lynching by the bill, now pending in Congress, which includes a 
provision under which a county in which a lynching occurs would pay to 
the victim’s heirs a substantial sum of money. A law against crime is 
valuable only if there are means of enforcing it. Putting into a lynching 
law penalties for persons convicted of having participated in a mob 
murder does little good if nobody can be convicted because grand juries 
make no sincere effort to discover evidence upon which indictments could 
be returned. 

! Federal grand juries might not do better than the grand juries of States. But 

if the law should provide that when ‘a lynching occurs the county treasury 

shall be drained of $10,000 for the benefit of the heirs of the victim, then the 
discovery of evidence and the return of an indictment would not be a part of 
the process of punishing the community for the crime of a mob.” 

The Birmingham, (Ala.) Age-Herald, in its issue of November 4, 
1921, says that the proposed Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill is an invasion of the 
rights of states and counties to enforce their own laws. Continuing the 
discussion it stated: ‘‘Lynchings must be rooted out by beginning at 
the bottom and not the top. Courageous threats have time and again 
prevented such outrages and they can be stopped completely by strict 
enforcement of State Laws.’ 

The Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette maintained that in introducing the anti-lynching 
bill, Dyer was simply playing politics and said that it was the duty of the South 
to stop lynchings. ““I‘he people of the South,” the Gazette said, ‘“‘must stop this 
atrocious crimein the South.”’ “It gives the worlda false impression of Southern 
citizenship. It adds to the shameleds disrespect for law evident throughout 
the entire United States and unfortunately more evident in the South than in 
any other section. Lynching can be eradicated only by the creation of a public 
sentiment that will not tolerateit. Lynching is a cowardly crime. Not many 
of the members of a lynching mob would dare to enter on an adventure so law- 
less if they knew public sentiment would demand the running down and punish- 
ment of the lynchers. Quick and sure pynishment for crime is the best way 
to bring respect for the law. Respect for the law is absolutely necessary 
toa campaign for the eradication of iynching.” 


In Spite Of Evidence To The Contrary 
It Is Still Maintained 
That Lynchings Are For The One Cause. 


The Columbia, (S. C.) Record in discussing the attacks on the South 
for lynchings by both Northern and Southern papers said: 

“Where the press, much of it anyway, misses the point, so far as we 
can see, is the fact that they do not touch on the causes of practically 100 
per cent of the lynchings of Negroes in the South. They know, or they 
should have learned it long ago, that practically all of the Southern lynch- 
ings are due to charges of one nature—attacks on white women. Crimes 
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of this sort are not so frequent in other parts of the world, but where they 
are, the anger of the people and the demand for swift vengeance is just as 
pronounced.” 


Eighty Per Cent Of Lynchings 
For Crimes 
Other Than Rape. 


In the thirty-seven years, 1885-1921, there were 829 persons, 60 
white and 769 Negroes put to death by mobs, under the charge of rape 
or attempted rape. ‘This is one-fifth or 20.2 per cent of the total num- 
ber of persons, 4,097, who were lynched during that period. On the 
other hand, 3,268, or four-fifths of those lynched were put to death for 
causes other than rape. This refutes the charge that the majority of 
lynchings are for the crime of rape. 


Lynching 
Record 
For 1921. 


According to the records compiled by the Department of Records 
and Research of the Tuskegee Institute, there were 72 instances in which 
officers of the law prevented lynchings. Of these 8 were in Northern 
States and 64 were in Southern States. In 1920 there were 56 such in- 
stances, 46 in Southern States and 10 in Northern States. In 66 of the 
cases, the prisoners were removed, or the guards were augmented, or 
other precautions taken. In 6 instances armed force was used to repel 
the would-be lynchers. Concerning the cases of lynching, there were 19 
instances in which prisoners were taken from the jail and 16 instances in 
which, before reaching a jail, they were taken from officers of the law. 


There were 64 persons lynched in 1921. Of these, 63 were in the South and 
one in the North. This is three more than the number, 61 for the year 1920. 
Of those lynched 59 were Negroes and 5 whites. Two of those put to death 
were Negro women. Nineteen, or less than one-third of those put to death 
were charged with rape or attempted rape. Four of the victims were burned 
to death. Three were put to death and then their bodies were burned. The 
charges against those burned to death were: murder, 2; rape and murder, 2. 

The offenses charged against the whites were: murder, 4; rape, 1. One of the 
women put to death was charged with assisting man to escape who had killed 
an officer of the law. The other was charged with inciting racial troubles. The 
offenses charged against the Negro men were: murder, 11; attempted murder, 
3; rape, 15; attempted rape, 3; killing men in altercation, 4; no special charge, 
3; wounding men, 4; furnishing ammunition to man resisting arrest, 2; leaders 
in race clash, 2; charge not reported, 8; assisting man to escape who had killed 
officer of the law, 1; making improper remarks to woman, 1; threatening to kill 
another, 1; entering young woman’s room, 1; insulting woman, 1; writing note 
to woman, 1; attacking a man and woman, 1. 

The States in which lynchings occurred, and the number in each State are as 
follows: Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 6; Florida, 6; Georgia, 11; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana 
5; Mississippi, 14; Missouri, 1; North Carolina, 4; South Carolina, 5; Tennessee 
1; Texas, 7; Virginia, 1. : 


Ku Klux Klan 


Attracts 
National Attention. 


On December 14, 1915, Colonel William J. Simmons organized a new 
Ku Klux Klan along lines similar to the one established during the days 
of Reconstruction. Its headquarters are in Atlanta, (Ga.). From 1918 
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to 1921, there was such a rapid growth of the Klan that it attracted 
national attention largely for the reason that it was stated the Klan was 
opposed to Negroes, Catholics and Jews and stood especially for white 
supremacy. The leaders of the Klan on the other hand, denied that 
the Klan was organized to terrify Negroes and that it was not intended to 
be hostile to Catholics and Jews. 

Ina demand for a congressional investigation five specific charges were brought 
against the Klan. These were: ““(1) the use of the United Stat es mails to further 
its schemes for making money; (2) failure to meet the requirements of the income 
tax laws by pretending it is a simple fraternal order; (3) conspiring to induce 
or intimidate citizens and bar them from their rights under the Constitution; 
(4) interfering with the exercise of the American rights of religious freedom; (5) 
abrogating the promise of security from unreasonable search, seizure and abduc- 
tion and mob violence.” 


Why Negroes 
Are Opposed 
To Ku Klux Klan 
The grounds of the opposition of Negroes to the Ku Klux Klan are: 
that'since it stands for white supremacy it naturally is opposed to Negroes. 
There is constantly before Negroes the old Ku Klux Klan under the guise 
of which, and in the name of which many atrocities were committed a- 
‘gainst Negroes. It is further charged that the disguises and secrecies 
practiced by the Klan offer to unscrupulous persons abundant oppor- 
tunity to do many things under the name of the Klan; that is, any un- 
scrupulous person or groups of persons could disguise themselves in Kian 
regalia and commit whatever deviltry or crime they might devise. 
An article in the Atlanta Constitution of October 23, 1921, by Dr. M. 
Ashby Jones, gave the following statement concerning the claims of the Klan 
that only 100 per cent Americans could enter the order: ‘“When we turn to the 
constitution of the Klan for its definition of a ‘100 per cent American,’ we find 
that it excludes a large proportion of those who are granted citizenship by the 
constitution of the United States. No foreign-born citizen, no citizen who pro- 
fesses the Roman Catholic religion, no citizens of the colored races, and none of 
our Jewish citizens are considered to be a hundred per cent American. Here is 
certainly one most apparent source of opposition to this organization. There is 
no objection raised to the right of a society to exclude from its membership any 
one whom it pleases but here is an order which declares that its fundamental 
purpose is to develop a high type of Americanism and at the very outset gives a 
definition of Americanism, which is in direct conflict with the definition given 
by the Constitution of the United States.” 


RIOTS 1919-1921. 

In the three years, 1919-1921 some of the most serious race riots 
which have taken place in the history of the nation occurred. ‘The riots 
which occurred during these years were as follows: in 1919, Charleston; 
South Carolina; Chicago, Illinois; Flaine, Arkansas; Knoxville ‘Tenn., 
Longview, Texas; Omaha, Nebraska; and Washington, D. C.; in 1920, 
Duluth, Minnesota; Independence, Kansas; Ocoee, Florida; in 1921, 
Springfield, Ohio; Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The Near Riot 
At Birmingham. 

On March 1, 1919, there was a near riot at Birmingham, Alabama, 
which if carried out, would have been one of the worst in the history of 
the nation. ‘There were two chief causes of the trouble. On February 
15, a policeman was killed by a supposedly Negro soldier, who also was 
killed. It was found later that this Negro was a professional freight car 
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robber who had dressed himself in a soldier’s uniform. ‘The general public 


however did not know this. 

About two weeks before this incident, a street car conductor got into a dis- 
pute with a colored woman about a fare and threatened to slap her. A Negro 
man interferred, killed the conductor, escaped and was not apprehended. These 
two occurences, and the rough methods of the police in combing the Negro dis- 
tricts in efforts to find the man, were the main causes of the antagonism which 
arose on the part of the whites and Negroes. A report spread among the whites 
that Negroes would attack the whites on the night of March 1. A similar re- 
port among Negroes was, that whites would attack them on this night. Both 
races armed themselves. Police records of sales of firearms showed that on that 
day more than $10,000 worth of firearms and ammunition were purchased. Pawn 
shops’ sales were: 204 revolvers, 40 rifles and over 1,000 rounds of ammunition. 
Hardware stores’ sales were: 75 revolvers. Sales of three dealers in sporting 
goods were: 70 riflles, many revolvers, and an aggregate of $6,000 worth of am- 
munition. 


The Riots At 
Duluth, Ocoee, 
Independence And Springfield. 


“On June 15, 1920, there was a riot at Duluth, ‘Minnesota. A mob 
estimated at 5,000 persons took possession of police headquarters and 
seized six Negroes held in connection with an alleged criminal attack on 
a young white girl. Four lines of hose in the hands of firemen called out 
to quell the mob, were taken away from them and turned upon the police. 
Stones and sticks were used to break the windows of the jeil. Three of 
the Negroes were lynched. 

On election day, November 3, 1920, there was a riot at Ocoee, Fla. The 
trouble grew out of a refusal of election officials to permit a N egro to vote on the 
ground that he had not paid his poll tax. Another report was that it was a 
concerted attempt to prevent Negroes from voting. In the fight which ensued, 
two white men were killed and several others were wounded. One Negro was: 
lynched. The mob then surrounded the Negro settlement and destroyed it: 
by fire. Twenty dwellings, two churches, a school house and a lodge hall were 
burned. A number of Negroes perished in the flames. According to newspaper 
reports, the number was five. According to investigations made by a repre- 
sentative of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 


the number was estimated to be between 32 and 35. Among these was a num- 
ber of women and children. 


On December 16, 1920, there was a riot at Independence, Kansas. 
The reported causualties were 1 white and 1 Negro killed and 3 whites 
wounded. The trouble grew out of the insistence of whites to search the 
houses of Negroes for a Negro whom it was alleged had murdered and 
robbed a grocery keeper. 

At Springfield, Ohio, March 11-12, 1921, there wasaraceriot. The casualties 
were: a policeman and a Negro wounded. The trouble was an outgrowth of 

a reported assault some days earlier by an unknown Negro on an eleven year 

old white girl. Rumors that he had been arrested caused crowds to assemble 

at the jail on three successive nights. They dispersed when it was proven that. 
no Negro had been arrested. A riot was precipitated when police attempted to 
disperse a2 crowd of Negroes. Three companies of National Guard troops were 
called out, and the city was practically placed under martial law. 

The Riots At 

Charleston, Longview, 

Qmaha And Knoxville. 


_ On May Io, 1919, there was a serious riot at Charleston, South Caro- 
line, between Negroes and sailors from the Naval Training Station, 
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assisted. by some white civilians. A Negro was accused of shooting a 
sailor, The casualties, according to reports were: 2 Negroes killed and 
some 20 Negroes and 8.sailors wounded. 

_ At Longview, Texas, on July 11, 1919, there wasa raceriot. Reported casual- . 
ties were: 4 white men wounded. ‘The principal residences of the Negroes were 
burned. The reported cause of the riot was efforts by the whites.to punish a 
Negro school teacher who was accused of the publication in a Negro newspaper, 


of statements derogatory to a young white woman of the county, about whom 
a Negro had been lynched some weeks before. 


On September 28, 1919, there was a most serious riot at Omaha, 
Nebraska. A Negro was lynched and his body burned. The Mayor of 
the city, who attempted to prevent the lynching, was dragged by a rope 
around his neck for a half block. The end of the rope was placed over a 
trolley pole and twice the Mayor’s body was drawn from the ground before 
he was rescued. ‘The county court house was burned. One member of | 
the mob was killed and some 50 or more persons were reported wounded. 
The cause of the riot was an alleged rape which later developments indi- 
cated, had not occurred. ' 

On August 30-31, 1919, there occured at Knoxville, Tennessee, one of the most 
serious riots of the year. It began with the storming of the jail to get a Negro 
prisoner accused of murdering 2 white woman. ‘The prisoner had previously 
been removed to Chattanooga, Tennessee, for safekeeping. A large quantity 
of whiskey, stored in the basement of the jail, was confiscated by the mob. The 
jail was wrecked, and all of the white prisoners, sixteen in number, were re- 
leased. The rioting spread to the Negro section of the town. The easualties 
were: 1 Negro and an officer of the National Guardsmen killed, and 7 whites 
and 6 Negroes seriously wounded. 

The Washington Riot. 

From July 19-23, 1919, one of the most serious riots in the history of 
the nation occurred in the capital of the country.” The trouble grew out 
of reports of alleged attacks by Negroes on white women. On July Jo, 
- soldiers? sailors and marines on leave in the city, invaded the Negro section 
of southwest Washington. In the rioting which followed a policeman was 
shot and 2 Negroes were severely beaten. The next day the rioting was 
renewed on a larger scale and continued until the 23rd. The reported 
casualties were: killed, 3 Negroes, 4 whites; wounded, some 30 or more 
persons. ‘ 


Incidents 
Leading Up To Toe 
Washington Riot. 
The charge was made that the newspapers were to a large extent re- 
‘sponsible for the riot. An examination of what was published during the 
two weeks immediately preceding the riot appeared to substantiate this 
charge as is indicated by the following headlines, as printed in Washington 
pepers: 
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JULY 8—WASHINGTON STAR 
‘“Woods Scoured in Hunt for Negro 
Police Have Clue Which May Lead to 
Capture of Woman’s Assailant’’ 
**Has Scar on Left Hand.”’ 


JULY 10—WASHINGTON TIMES 


“Colored Residents of 
District Determined 
to Capture Criminal.’’ 
**Local Branch of N. A. A. C. P. Issued a Statement 
Urging that Nothing be Left Undone to Bring to 
Justice all those Implicated in the Outbreak 
of Lawlessness.”’ 
JULY 11—WASHINGTON HERALD 
‘Negro Round-up will Continue.”’ 
** ‘Necessary for Capture of Women’s Assailant’ *’ 
Says Inspector Grant. 
JULY 13—WASHINGTON HERALD 


**Negro Fiend in Custody 
District Police Believe.’ 
“Suspect held unable to verify actions on Fateful Day, 


Though not Identified Positively 
By Any Woman Victim.”’ 


JULY 17—WASHINGTON TIMES 


‘Assailant is 

Frightened Away 

When She Screams."’ 

**Another Daring Attack on a White Girl 


was Made in Washington by a Negro Last Night.”” 


The papers on the morning of July 19 reported that, ‘“The sixth attack by 
Negroes on white women during the last four weeks on the streets of the 
nation’s capital was reported today. In this case, the assailants were frightened 
away, but in four other cases the victims were robbed or injured. Rewards 
totaling more than $2,000 raised by private subscription, are standing for the 
arrest of the culprits. One Negro held by the police-has been identified by 
two women as their assailant, but the police say the evidence is only circum- 
stantial. Citizen searching parties have been out, and at one time thought they 
hada man located in the most fashionable section of the ci ty close by the homes 
of many nationally known men.” Onthe night of the 19th, the riot began. 
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Unfounded Tales : 
Negro Crime 
Deplored. 


The Washington correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, on July 
25th wrote; ‘The newspaper reports of what is happening in Washington 
have most frequently indicated that the causes of the outbreaks were 
attacks by colored soldiers on white women. ‘Though this isa serious and 
sinister charge to repeat day after day in the dispatches that go to the 
entire nation, the fact is that there have been no supporting details, no 
particulars of knowledge or information such as any court of law or any 
intelligent person requires before arriving at an opinion or a conviction.” 

“In one instance a dispatch contained the following three sentences: ‘Even 
while the rioting was at its height early today reports of another attack upon a 
white woman came. Frightened away once, her assailant hid and seized her 
assheleft her house. She escaped only when all but stripped of her clothing.’ ’”’ 
“Here we have the gravest sort of a charge. No names are given, no locations, 
no witnesses—a wild inflammatory tale sent out on the swift wings of rumor and 
gabble and tattle for the consumption of a nation of people struggling to set an 
example to the rest of the world on the value of self-control during a great world 
crisis.” —(By Carl Sandburg, Chicago, (Illinois) News, July 25, 1919.). 


The Chicago Riot. 


From July 27, to August 4, 1919 there was a race riot in Chicago, Tli- 
-nois. The riot started at a Lake Front Bathing Beach and was precipi- 
tated by white bathers throwing stones at a Negro boy who as a result was 
knocked from an improvisedraft into the water and drowned. The 
Chicago Commission on Race Relations reports the following casualties 
resulting from the five days of rioting: 

Killed, 38; whites, 16; Negroes, 22. The number wounded was about 537; 
whites, 178; Negroes, 342; race uncertain, 17. The number of persons arrested 
and accused of various criminal activities during the riot was, 229, of whom 154 
were Negroes and 75 were whites. The number of persons indicted for general 
criminal participation in the riot, but not involving murder was: 128, of whom 
81 were Negroes and 47 were whites. There were 21 persons indicted for murder. 
Of this number 5 were convicted; 2 whites and 3 Negroes. The sentences im- 
posed were: whites, 1 to State Reformatory for an indefinite time, and 1 to peni- 
tentiary for life; Negroes, 1 to penitentiary for 20 years, and 2 to penitentiary 
for life. 


Incidents 

Leading Up To 

The Chicago Riot... 
here were a series of events which led up to and foreshadowed the 

Chicago riot. On April 22, there were according to press reports, a series 

of fights on the South-Side between whites and Negroes. 

Associated press reports characterized this clash as a race riot, and said: “Fifty 

policemen were posted in the district after the outbreaks had been quelled. 
Racial feeling has been gaining in intensity, the police say since the encroach- 
ment of Negroes from what is known as the South-Side “black belt” into a district 
further southward.”’ The Chicago Defender in its issue of that week carried as a 


headline to its report of the affair: “WHITE POLICEMEN CAUSE SOUTH- 
SIDE RIOT.” “Officers Make no Effort to Perform their Sworn Duty.” 


Night Battle 
Planned. 


On the night of June 23, there was another clash, a report concerning 
which said: ‘‘A race war, threatening for weeks, assumed proportions 
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on Chicago’s South-Side last night, when 200 police were rushed to the 
Washington Park district. One colored man is dead; another was said to 
be dying last night. Both were victims of a small army of white men who 
early yesterday set out with the avowed intention of ‘cleaning out the 
blacks.’ ” 

Information was generally circulated among both whites and colored that a 
big fight was to be waged sometime during the night in Washington Park. Police 
of the South Park board, 200 strong, were rushed tothe park and kept an all- 
night, vigil. Several hundred reserves were ordered on duty at the Englewood, 
Fiftieth Street, New City and Stock Yards stations. A special police guard was 
established at Kenney’s undertaking establishment, 5438 S. Halsted St., where 
the body of the slain Negro was held. Yesterday’s developments convinced 
police, city officials and others who have studied the racial problem that 
Chicago must deal with one of the most difficult situations in its history.”’ 

On July 1, 2 press dispatch from Chicago reported that: ‘One N egro 
is dead and five whites and 1 Negro are injured, following a race riot here 
last night. Charles W. Jackson, Negro, who, according to the police, did 
the shooting plunged down an embankment. His neck was broken 
while attempting to escape a crowd of white men. His brother was severe- 
ly beaten. Trouble started when two girls complained that the brothers 
had insulted them.”’ 

Under title, “The Urgent Race Question,” the Chicago Tribune, in an editorial 
on July 23, said: ‘‘Disturbances in Washington between the white and colored 
residents must remind us here in Chicago, where the need for adjustment of re- 
lations is so great that we are headed for trouble on a large scale if some concil- 
iatory process is not undertaken.” The ill tempered have, or at least employed, 
only one means of expression, and that is violence. Continuance of this sort of 
expression can only result in recruiting to the aid of each violent faction all those 
either similarly disposed or by racial instinct inspired to take part.” 


The Elaine Riot. 

From October 1-3, 1919, there was a tace riot in the vicinity of Elaine, 
Phillips County, Arkansas. ‘The immediate cause of the riot was that on 
the night of September, 30, at a Negro church near Elaine, one officer of 


the law was killed and another seriously wounded. 

According to the reports given out by the whites, these two officers, while pass- 
ing the church on their way to arrest a bootlegger who lived in the vicinity, 
were fired upon by Negroes assembled in the church. According to the reports 
of the Negroes as to what took place, it was stated that while assembled in the 
church, they were first fired upon by the whites; that the fire was returned, and 
resulted in the killing of one white man and the wounding of another. The real 
cause of the riot appears to have grown out of the efforts of Negro tenants to 
organize for the purpose of securing more just settlements and equitable prices 
from the white planters for cotton. 


Reports Concerning 
What Took Place 
Conflicting. 

There were conflicting reports as to what took place. ‘Those given 
out by the whites stated that: ‘‘On the morning of October 1, a posse 
from Helena was sent to Elaine. This posse was met by a force of 
armed Negroes who fired upon the posse. Additional posses were or- 
ganized at other centers of population in the county and rushed to Elaine. 
United States Troops were sent from Camp Pike at Little Rock, to the 
scene of the trouble. 


The reports of the Negroes were: That on October 1, 2 posse of whites began 
to arrest in an indiscriminate manner hoth Negro men and women; that in the 
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course of making the arrests no explanations were given, and that their homes 
were forcibly invaded without search warrants, and both men and women were 
subjected to abuseand personal violence; that they made efforts to defend them- 
selves against what they considered to be violent and unlawful intrusion into 
their homes; that when more posses came, the Negroes took their families 
and went into the canebrakes. The fighting lasted until October 3. 
The number killed was variously reported to have been frcm 15 to 
50 Negroes and from 5 to 10 whites. The official reports gave 5 whites 
and 18 Negroes.. Several hundred Negroes, men and women were ar- 
rested. | Later all but about 200 were released. During the latter part 
of October, and the first part of November 1919, something over 100 of 
these were indicted and brought to trial. Twelve were found guilty of 
first degree murder and sentenced to be electrocuted; 54 were sentenced 
to prison term. 

There was a strong feeling in Arkansas and throughout the country that the 
Negroes arrested and convicted in connection with the Elaine riot had been un- 
justly dealt with. Money was raised for their defense, able lawyers were em- 
ployed, and their cases were carried through the courts of Arkansas and to the 
United States Supreme Court. Many of those sent to prison were later through 
legal procedure, released and the cases of those sentenced to death are still pend- 
ing in the State courts and the United States Supreme Court. 


The Tulsa Riot. 


From May 31 to Jine 1, 1921, what was in many respects the most 
serious race riot in the history of the country took place at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. ‘The Negroes fought back with even a more dogged determination 
than they did during the Chicago and Washington riots. 

The reports as to the number of persons killed varied from 30 to 200. 
The official reports gave 10 whites and 21 Negroes killed, and some 500 or more 
wounded. The Negro section of the city, an area of 44 blocks, was burned and 
a property loss of over a million and a half dollars was sustained.- Some 5,000 
persons were rendered homeless. 


Immediate Causes 
Tulsa Riot. 

Numerous causes of the riot were given. Among these were: bad’ 
political conditions, Negro agitators, arrogance and impudence of the 
Negroes, the work of the Ku Klux Klan, the desire of the white people to 
gain control of the valuable property which the Negroes of the city owned. 
When all the facts, however, are considered, it would appear that the riot 
was not premeditated; it was probably not the result of bad political con- 
ditions nor envy of the whites because of the prosperity of the Negroes; 
neither does it appear that alleged propaganda from the outside had any- 
thing to do with it. : 

The immediate causes leading up to the riot were: first, a misleading report 
published in a Tulsa paper that a Negro had been arrested for attempting to 
rape a white woman. The actual charge against the Negro was assault and 
battery; that is, striking another person. Second, the spreading of the rumor 
that the Negro would be lynched, and the resulting efforts on the part of some 
of the Negroes to prevent, by force, a lynching. The record of Tulsa as to lynch- 

_ings gave good grounds for the supposition that unless the Negroes took action, 
the accused would be put to death by a mob. : Y bile 

In August, 1920, less than a year previous, a white man charged with killing 
a taxi cab driver had been taken, (without special effort on the part of officials 
to hinder) from the same jail in which the Negro was confined and put to death. 
The third cause of the riot was the failure of the officials both the police and 
the sheriff to act with firmness and quick decision, and as a result allowing the 
situation to get beyond their control. 
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New Attitude Negroes 
In Race Riots 
They Are Fighting Back. 

Recent race riots have been characterized by a new attitude on the 
part of Negroes. When attacked they have fought back. ‘This was ‘ 
true in the riots at Washington, Chicago, Elaine and Tulsa. What 
the Negroes did to defend themselves in the Washington riot was thus 
described by the correspondent of a Negro paper.—The New York Age. 

“The colored people of the District of Columbia have shown what a people 
can do when assailed on all hands by mob fury and deserted by the police power 
of the District and by the Federal Government, both of which to all intents and 
purposes threw their organized influence against the colored people, the victims of 
the fury of the mob.” 

‘“Disorganized as they were, and without leadership, when the riot- 
ing was started Saturday night and continuing through Sunday and Sun- 
day night, without any effective interference on the part of the police, 
colored people were prepared on Monday to defend themselves, after a 
fashion, and began to do so with a grim determination to exact a life 
for a life. They entered into the strife with more determination than 
the whites who started it, and they stuck to the job all the week like 
heroes of many battles.” 


White Press 
On Attitude and Actions 
Negroes During Washington Riot. 
The following shows that there was both condemnation and praise 
of the action of the Negroes in defending themselves from attacks dur- 

“Negroes, no matter what the provocation, should leave their defense to con- 
stituted authority.”— Minneapolis Tribune. 

“It was deplorable that whites should have attempted to take thelaw into 

their own hands. It was no less deplorable that the Negroes should have retalia- 
ted.”’—Syracuse Post Standard. ; 
“The Negroes who have gone about the city in motor cars shooting wildly 
at others are no more to be condemned than the white men who have raged 
through the streets afoot and have attacked Negroes without warrant.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 

“The Negroes left unprotected or at least, inadequately protected by the offi- 
cers of the law, are fighting back.’’— Albany Journal. 

“There can be no settlement of any issue of the race question until the Negro, 
like every other man in the country, shall have his day incourt. Deplorable 
in every respect, most of the retaliatory violence on the part of Washington 
blacks was nothing more than the response of primitive man to the suppression 
of that right.””-— New York World. 


Blame for Riots 


Placed by Negroes 
On Whites. 


The immediate blame for the riots according to the Negroes was 
the aggression of the whites. In Washington, the riot started with at- 
tacks of whites upon Negroes. In Chicago the stoning of a Negro boy 
and his resulting death by drowning precipitated the trouble. It was 
also charged that in Washington, the police were unable to control the 
situation. The National Government was blamed for not using ade- 
quate military and naval forces that were in and around the city to 
crush the riot in its incipiency. 
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_ At a meeting of Negroes toward the end of the riot, it was charged that the 
outbreak was a result of a carefully planned conspiracy to clean up the city. It 
was also charged that the presence of alarge Southern element in the city which 
objected to the presence of Negroes on street cars and in other places, helped 
to aggravate the situation. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People issued a 
statement that said: “For a number of years there has been-a well-directed 
propaganda issuing principally from the South, which has had as its purpose 
placing the brand of rapist on the Negro race.” ‘This propaganda has heen 
partly successful in establishing in the public mind the idea that there is the 
oe relation of c2use and effect between rape and mob violence against the 

egro. 


Some Southern Papers 
Place Blame On North 
For The Riot. 


_ _ The blame for the riots in Washington and Chicago was placed by some 
Southern papers on the North. The following are examples: 

_ “The most depressing aspect of the race question is the intolerance that is 

incessantly cropping out against the Negroes in the communities that have set 

themselves up as their friends.” —Columbia (S. C.) State. 

“The supposed friends of the black man became his worst enemies, and the 

war of races was the inevitable result.””— Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 
“Northern people have maintained a hypocritical attitude in respect to Ne- 

soe and outbreaks like that at Chicago tears off the mask.’’— Nashville (Tenn.) 
anner. 


Some Northern Papers 
Place Blame 
Cn Whites 

Editorial comments by a number of Northern papers placed the blame 
for the riots on the whites. Among these papers were: “The Hartford 
(Conn.) Post; ‘‘The Hartford (Conn.) C ourant;’ “The Indianapolis 
(Ind.) News: “The ‘Newark (N. J.) News;” “The New York (N. Y.) 
Mail: “The New York (N. Y.) Post; “The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader;”’ 
and ‘‘The Troy (N. Y.) Times.” 

“‘Stripped of all verbiage the situation in Chicago represents an attack by an 
overwhelming majority upon a suppressed and comparatively powerless mi- 
nority.”— New York (N. Y.) Mail. 

‘‘M half-century of neglect, mistreatment, lynch law and unlawful discrimina- 
tion has brought its accumulated animosities to a head. For this the white 
races must accept the blame.” — Newark ( N. J .) News. 

“And now that the war has brought the North a quota of Negro laborers, 
large enough to compete in some instances with whites, now that Negroes, be- 
cause of increased housing needs, have set foot in precincts of Chicago hitherto 
sacred to the white race, the people of the North have shown themselves utterly 
unjust and impatient, intolerant to a degree the Southerners would not defend 
in themselves.” — New York ( N. Y.) Globe. : 

“The Negro cannot be held doubly responsible for his own destroyed con- 
fidence in the barbarous defiance of law by the white man which carried him 
slowly to the wreck. The white man is in control of every means of authority. 
He must shoulder whatever blame there is for the race rioting.’”’—Pitisburgh (Pa.) 


Leader. 


Political Conditions 
Blamed For 
Chicago Riot. 

One of the most frequent charges concerning the Chicago riot was 
that it was the result of the very bad political conditions which obtained 
in that city. It was charged that race prejudice alone was not respon- 
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sible for the riot. It was pointed out that there was pclice graft, op- 
pression, favoritism of the predatory rich and of the predatory poor; 
likewise there was protection by politicians of both vice and crime. In 
this same connection the blame for the failure to stop the riots in their 
incipiency was placed on the police. The riot in Chicago was started 
by the refusal of a policeman to arrest a man for the almost deliberate 
murder of a Neero boy. It was charged by tte Negroes of Washington, 
that during the riot there, the police were mainly active in arresting 
black men. 


Blame For Riots 
Placed By Whites 
On Negroes. 

The blame for both the Chicago and Washington riots was placed 
by some on the Negroes. It was charged that in Washington the Ne- 
groes did not cooperate in running down the criminals of the race; that 
they made themselves obnoxious, obtrusive and disagreeable to white 
people. Negro bootleggers having grown fabulously rich as a result 
of prohibition, it was further charged, flaunted their riches in the face of 
white people and made advances to white women. 

nother reason advanced was that the white blood in the Negroes was try- 
ing to seekits proper level. It was also charged that the recognition accorded 
the Negroes during the World War had made them uppish and that the high 
wages which so many of them received had turned their heads. 
Bolsheviki Propaganda 
Among Negroes 
Blamed For Riots. F 

There was a wide spread assertion that one cause of the outbreak 
of race riots was the Bolsheviki propaganda which had been circulated 
among Negroes, particularly by the Industrial Workers of the World or 
the LEFT WING SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 

The United States Department of Justice and the Lusk Committee, created 
by the New York Legislature, made special investigations of this charge. Al- 
though propaganda was circulated to some extent, by the I. W. W. and other 
agencies, it did not appear that this was so widely doneas wasrumored. It also 
further appeared on the other hand that Negroes were not influenced to any ex- 
tent by this propaganda. The assumption on which the investigations were 
based was that the Negroes were the aggressors and started the riots. As a 
matter of fact, however, they were not the aggressors, but acted throughout the 
riots on the defensive. 

Causes of Riots 
Some Explanations 
Given As. 


The principal causes of the Washington riot were said to be as fol- 
lows: The special featuring by the Washington papers of the alleged 
attacks by Negroes on white women; the police in their zeal for search- 
ing for bootleggers relaxed their efforts to maintain law and order ; 
the whites exasperated by the reported failures of the police to cope 
with the situation undertook to handle it in their own way; the presence 
in. the city of a large Southern element which attempted to apply South- 
ern methods to the situation; police inefficiency which failed to handle 
the riot situation and to deal at the beginning, with individual cases of 
rioting. An intense racial animosity which had been developing for some 
time reached its climax. Race feeling was intensified and hoodlums of 
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both races roamed about making life unsafe. There developed a blind 

race prejudice demanding that Negroes needed to be taught their places. 

The chief causes alleged for the Chicago riot were: that in addition to deep 

seated, congenital prejudices, there were the rotten political situation in the city; 

the neglect of the police and their encouragement in some instances of mobs; 

failure of the police to restrain the lawless element of both races; the migration 

in large numbers of Negroes into the community; the consequent intensified 

housing situation; the conflicting interests as they related to the extension of 

neighborhood life, especially the enlargement of the districts where Negroes 

lived; the disposition of the Negroes not to recede from what they considered a 

just position. The whites on the other hand seemed determined not to give 

way before a penetration of Negroes into neighborhoods heretofore inhabited 
only by whites. 


The Public Mind 
And 
Race Riots. 


How the public mind views the Negro probably has had a great deal 
to do with race riots. The mind of the general public is being constant- 
ly impressed with the fact that the Negro should be considered as an in- 
ferior and as a joke. In this connection, a writer in the New York 
Globe, in a series of articles discussing race riots pointed out that: 

“All arrested Negroes are ‘burly.’ Beautiful sentimental stories are written 
when an ex-slave or dear old Mammy dies, but their sons who have sometimes 
become really important figures are ignored, even when they achieve important 
business success or perform some exceptional service. A Negro family moving 
into a new community or section of the city is referred to as an ‘invasion.’ 
Many publications use the small ‘n’ in spelling Negro, even_in one case after 
using capital letters before the words Chinese, Lithuanian, Czech, and Jew in 
the same sentence.” ees / , 

“By such means the public mind is constantly impressed that the Negro is 
inferior and a joke. If the commendable features of Negro life were fairly 
presented it would serve to develop a more evenly balanced mental attitude 
toward the subject, and as a consequence, a more liberal public view of the sub- 
ject.” 


Race Riots 
Solutions For 
' Proposed. 


Immediately following the Washington riot, a number of sugges- 
tions were made for checking and preventing riots. It was proposed 
that: the government apply force; that rioters be sternly dealt with; 
that there be recognition of the Negroes’ grievances; and that there be 
sympathetic efforts to improve their conditions. Residential segrega- 
tion was also proposed as a solution. ; 

After the Chicagoriot there were numeroussuggestionsand solutions proposed 

for checking and preventing riots. Among these were: that there be an im- 

partial enforcement of existing laws; an improvement of living conditions; a 

change in the attitude of whites toward Negroes. It was also proposed asa 

solution that both races come to a common understanding. Segregation was 
also proposed as a solution; that is, the establishing of residential racial zones 
for whites and Negroes. This appears to have had the backing of the Ken- 
wood Property Owners Association. A segregation resolution was introduced 
in the City Council by Alderman Terence F. Moran. 

National Association For The Advancement Of Colored People 


Adopts Program_ 
For Advancing Negroes’ Interest. 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
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at its 1921 annual meeting, held in Detroit: (1) directed the attention 
of the nation to the Tulsa riot and (2) pledged itself to work to secure 
clemency for the convicted soldiers now in prison at Leavenworth; (3) 
commended the Department of Justice for its activity in the investi- 
gation and prosecution of peonage cases in the South. (4) endorsed the 
bill introduced by Representative Tinkham of Massachusetts asking for 
an investigation of disfranchisement; (5) asked the President of the 
United States to call a conference to discuss world disarmament; (6) 
recommended the encouragement of colored women to exercise their 
right to vote; (7) urged the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives now in charge of the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill to ex- 
pedite this bill and report it favorably.” 


The Association’s program for the year is to work for: 

“1. Theright to vote under thesame conditions as other persons vote.”’ 

“2. A federal law against lynching and mob violence.” 

“3. Justice for the convicted peons in Arkansas.” 

“4, Equitable treatment for Negro soldiers and sailors.” 

“5, Abolition of the ‘Jim-Crow’ cars in inter-state traffic.” 

“6. Free public schools for all children.’ 

“7, The appointment of an Inter-Racial Commission of high class, fair- 


minded men and women representing both races, to make a scientific survey of 
race relations.” 


“8. The withdrawal of our military forces from Haiti and carefully planned 
aid for Haiti and Liberia.” ' 

“9. The weight of our influence to secure Justice for the natives of Africa, 
particularly in the former German colonies.” 


“10. A world-wide attempt to promote Peace through inter-racial under- 
standing and equality, and through a wider recognition of the basic identity 
of race and labor problems.” 


President Harding . 
Recommends Commission 
On Race Problem. 


In his message to Congress on April 12, 1921, President Harding 
said: 

‘‘Somewhat related to the foregoing human problems is the race 
question. Congress ought to wipe the stain of barbaric lynching from 
the banners of a free and orderly, representative democracy. We face 
the fact that many millions of people of African descent are numbered 
among our population, and that in a number of states they constitute 
a very large proportion of the total population. It is unnecessary to 
recount the difficulties incident to his condition, nor to emphasize the 
fact that it is a condition which cannot be removed. 

There has been a suggestion, however, that some of its difficulties might be 
ameliorated by a human and enlightened consideration of it, a study of its many 
aspects, and an effort to formulate, if not a policy, at least a national attitude 
of mind calculated to bring about the most satisfactory possible adjustment of 
relations between the races, and of each race to the national life. One proposal 
is the creation of a commission embracing representatives of both races to study 
and report on the entire subject. The proposal has real merit. Iam convinced 
that a mutual tolerance, understanding, charity, recognition of the inter-depend- 


ence of the races, and the maintenance of the rights of citizenship, lies the 
road to righteousadjustment.”’ 
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United States’ Occupation 
Haiti And Santo Domingo 
Condemned. 


In 1916, United States Marines were landed in Santo Domingo 
and occupation by the United States Government begun. In 1916 and 
1917 the same process was employed in Haiti and since that time these 
two Republics have been more or less under the direct control of a foreign 
nation. There has been much objection to this, both in the United 
States and in Haiti and Santo Domingo. For a time there were many 
articles published and circulated throughout the United States showing 
the benefits that had come as a result of the United States taking over 
the control of these two Republics. The situation in Haiti was called 
to the attention of the general public in a large way by a personal inves- 
tigation made by James W. Johnson, then Field Secretary for the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

After a visit to the island he reported that many crimes and atrocities were 
being committed by the American Marines, and that the people of the United 
States did not know the real factsinthe case. Asa result of this report and the 
consequent general discussion, there was a demand for a congressional investi- 
gation. In the meanwhile the Navy Department made an investigation which 
reported that the statements made by Johnson and others relative to the acts 
of the Marines in Haiti and Santo Domingo were exaggerated. In the mean- 
time three deputations, one from Santo Domingo and two from Haiti came to 
the United States asking that the occupation be discontinued. 'The President 
of Santo Domingo, Dr. Francisco Henriquezy Carvajal, came to the United 
States in the early part of 1921 to present the case of his country before the gov- 
ernment at Washington. He stated that the occupation of Santo Domingo was 
neither justified by treatment nor the fundamental principles of international 
law and constituted a complete violation of the Monroe Doctrine under the 
rights and protection it is supposed to give to all Latin American countries. _ 
In the autumn of 1920, a Committee from Haiti, headed by Chief 

Justice Bonamy of the Haitian Courts and M. Praesil, noted for his 
knowledge concerning international law, came to Washington to pro- 
test against the American Occupation. 

In February, 1921, H. Paulens Sannon, former Haitian Minister to the United 
States and S‘enio Vincent, a former chairman of the Haitian Senate, came as a 
committee representing the Haitian people through the patriotic union of Port- 
au-Prince, to tell the American people just what the Marine Corps had done in 
Haiti. 

They charged that the inquiry conducted by the United States Navy was 
more or less of a comedy. . : 

On June 14, 1921, a proclamation was issued formally announcing 
that the United States would withdraw its military government from 
the Dominican Republic. The Occupation, however, would continue 
until such time as, ‘‘until a duly elected president of the Republic shall 
have taken office and until a convention of evacuation shall have been 
signed by the president and confirmed by the Dominican Congress.” 

Congress finally in 1921 appointed a Congressional Committee to 
investigate conditions in Haiti and Santo Domingo. This Committee 
in its report submitted to Congress in 1922, recommended that with 


certain modifications the United States continue its Occupation in Haiti 
and Santo Domingo. af ts) : 
Mr. Johnson a his report pointed out that the Haitian like the American 
Negro suffers because of the many unfavorable reports which are circulated 
concerning his ignorance and low status of culture. He points out, however, 


that— 
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“To know Haitian life one must have the privilege of being received as a guest 
in the houses of the letter, and they live in beautiful houses. The majority have 
been educated in France; they are cultured, brilliant conversationally, and 
thoroughly enjoy their social life. The women dress well. Many are beautiful 
and all vivacious and chic. Cultivated people from any part of the world would 
feel at home in the best Haitian society. If our guest were to enter the Cercle 
Bellevue, the leading club of Port-au-Prince, he would find the courteous, friendly 
atmosphere of a men’s club; he would hear varying shades of opinion on public 
questions, and could scarcely fail to be impressed by the thorough knowledge 
of world affairs possessed by the intelligent Haitian. Nor would his en- 
counters be only with people who have culture and savoir vivre; he would meet 

‘the Haitian intellectuals, poets, essayists, novelists, historians, critics. Take 
for example such a writer as Fernand Hibbert. An English authority says of 
him, ‘His essays are worthy of the pen of Anatole France or Pierre Loti.’ And 
there is Georges Sylvaine, poet and essayist, conferencier at the Sorbonne where 
his address was received with acclaim, author of books crowned hy the French 

Academy, and an Officer of the Legion d’Honneur. Hibbert and Sylvaine are 

only two among a dozen or more contemporary Haitian men of letters whose 

work may be measured by world standards. Two names that stand out pre- 

eminently in Haitian literature are Oswald Durand, the national poet, who died 

afew years ago, and Damocles Vieux. These people, educated, cultured, and 
intellectual, are not accidental and sporadic offshoots of the Haitian people; 

ay are the Haitian people and they are a demonstration of its inherent poten- 

tialities.”’ 

‘“‘However, Port-au-Prince is not all Haiti. Other cities are smaller 
replicas, and fully as interesting are the people of the country districts. 
Perhaps the deepest impression on the observant visitor is made by the 
country women. Magnificent as they file along the country roads by 
scores and by hundreds on their way to the town markets, with white 
or colored turbaned heads, gold-looped-ringed ears, they stride alone 
straight and lithe, almost haughtily, carrying themselves like so many 
Queens of Sheba. 

“The Haitian country people are kindhearted, hospitable and polite, seldom 
stupid but rather quick-witted andimaginative. Fond of music, witha profound 
sense of beauty and harmony, they live simply but wholesomely. Their cabins 
rarely consist of only one room, the humblest having two or three, with a little 
shed front and back, a front and rear entrance, and plenty of windows. An 
asthetic touch is never lacking—a flowering hedge or an arbor with trained vines 
bearing gorgeous colored blossoms. There is no comparison between the neat 
plastered wall, thatched-roof cabin of the Haitian peasant and the traditional 
log hut of the South, or the shanty of the more wretched American suburbs. 
The most notable feature about the Haitian cabin isits invariable cleanliness.” 


Language 
Handicap 
The Haitian Masses. . 
In the pamphlet, ‘‘Self-Determining Haiti,” it is pointed out that 
“Haiti's great handicap has been not that her masses are degraded or 
lazy orimmoral. It is that they are ignorant, due not so much to men- 
tal limitations as to enforced illiteracy. ‘There is a specific reason for 
this. Somehow the French language, in the French-American colonia] 
settlements containing a Negro population, divided itself into two 
branches, French and Creole. ‘This is true of Louisiana, Martinique, 
Gaudeloupe, and also of Haiti. Creole is an Africanized French and 
must not be thought of as a mere dialect. 


The French-speaking person cannot understand Creole, excepting a few words 
unless he learns it. Creole is a distinct tongue, a graphic and very expressive 
language. Many of its constructions follow closely the African idioms. For 
example, in forming the superlative of greatness, one says in Creole, ‘he is 
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great among great men,’ and a merchant woman, following the native idi 
will say ‘you do not wish anything beautiful if you do not Lig this.’ “The aed 
per Haitian class, approximately 500,000, speak and know French, while the 
masses, probably more than 2,000,000 speak only Creole. Haitian Creole is 
grammatically constructed, but has not to any general extent been reduced to 
writing, therefore these masses have.no means of receiving or communicating 
thought through the written word. They have no books to read. They can 
not read the newspapers. The children of the masses study French for a 
few years in school, but it never becomes their everyday language. In order 
to abolish Haitian illiteracy, Creole must be made a printed as well as a 
spoken language. The failure to undertake this problem is the worst indict- 
ment against the Haitian Government.” 


“This matter of language proves a handicap to Haiti in another 
manner: It isolates her from her sister republics. All of the Latin- 
American republics except Brazil speak Spanish and enjoy an inter- 
course with the outside world denied Haiti. Dramatic and musical 
companies from Spain, from Mexico and from the Argentine annually 
tour all of the Spanish-speaking republics. Haiti is deprived of all such 
instruction and entertainment from the outside world because it is not 
profitable for French companies to visit the three or four French-speak- 
ing islands in the Western Hemisphere.” 


Reported Discriminations 
Against Negro Labor 
In The Canal Zone. 


From time to time complaint comes from the Canal Zone that there 
is discrimination in wages paid to white and Negro labor by the United 
States Government in the Canal Zone. On the Canal Zone, an employee ? 
is either, ‘‘A Gold Employee,’ making more than $75.00 per month, or 
‘A Silver Employee,” making less than $75.00 per month. The general 
rule is that no one not an American citizen will be offered work as a 
“Gold Employee.” The ‘‘Silver Employees’ are in the majority since 
the Canal was built and is being kept up mainly by West Indian Negroes. 


The Race Problem 
In The British Possessions 
West Indies. 


The World War had a marked effect upon the Negroes of the Brit- 
ish possessions of the West Indies who are in the main divided into two 
classes, black and colored (mulattoes.) One effect was a tendency to | 
break down the caste barrier which had hitherto rather sharply sepa- 
rated the blacks from the colored people. 

The three classes in the British West Indies are, the blacks, the colored and the 
whites. Thereisalsoa growing demand for educational and economic improve- 
ments. The demand for educational improvements is that education be 
made to adapt itself more to the needs of the people; that is, to become more 
vocational. There isalsoa demand for higher wages. At present those desiring 
economic development are compelled to migrate, either to the United States or to 
the Canal Zone. By economic development here is meant mainly a larger wage 
and an opportunity to work at diversified occupations. 

It was suggested that one way to help wipe out the debt, which the 
British Empire owed the United States for funds advanced during the 
World War, would be to sell the British West Indies to the United States. 
There was general opposition to this among the black people on the 
ground that they had more privileges under the English rule and less 
discrimination than they would have under the American rule. 
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Conditions In The Virgin Islands 
And Danish West Indies 
Reported To Be Bad. 

In 1917, the United States bought from Denmark for twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars, the Danish West Indies and changed the name to the Virgin 
Islands. The nation forgot that it had purchased the Islands until 
1920, when a joint commission from the Senate and the House was sent 
to make an investigation there. According to this report the mone- 
tary systems of the Islands were antiquated and the Danish laws, dating 
back three centuries were inapplicable to ovr form of government. It 
is further reported that there was a great need for health and sanitary 
improvement. The reports from the colored people of the island were 
that under United States rule much of the discriminations and abuses 
practiced upon the blacks on the mainland were being brought to the 
Islands. 


Germany Continues 
Propaganda Against 
France’s Use Of Black Soldiers. 

For a number of years Germany has been carrying on a propaganda 
against France using black troops. As far back as 1913, objections 
were raised against the employment of black soldiers in Europe. Against 
this objection, General Mangin of the French Army, pointed out that 
there were several precedents in history. ‘‘William of Orange used 
- black troops when he landed at Torbay on the 5th of November, 1688; 
Richelieu at the siege of LaRochell, and Maurice of Saxony at Fonte- 
noy and Lawfeld. Napoleon quartered Negro regiments all round the 
French coast and they fought on the French battleships. And our 
regiments of ‘Turcos,’ who fought so gallantly in the Crimea and Italy, 
contained many black soldiers.’’ 

When the World War began, Germany contended that no black soldiers should 
be usedin Europe. Against this objection it was pointed out that Germany had 
no means of transporting troops from Africa. The Germans, however, used 
thousands of black soldiers in defense of her African possessions. The greatest 
difficulty which the British experienced in conquering German East Africa was 
on account of the stubborn resistance which theGerman black soldiers offered. 
France, Belgium and Great. Britain all used black troops in fighting the battles 
of the World War. 

During the four years of the World War, France used about one- 
half million black troops. They fought on all her battle fronts. When 
the war closed she had some 150,000 combatant black troops. They 
were recruits from Senegal, the Soudan, Somalli Land and Madagas- 
car. They won distinction in many battles and contributed no 
small part to the success of the allied armies. Germany raised objec- 
tions to these black troops, notwithstanding the fact that at the same 
time she was using black soldiers against the British in Togo Land and 
in East Africa. 

Among the French troops used in the Occupation of the Rhine under the pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty, were at first some black soldiers. Against these 
Germany carried on violent propaganda especially in the United States. It 
was charged that these black troops were committing all sorts of atrocities. In 
defense of these black soldiers it was officially announced that only 7,490 were 
in the Rhine Army' of Occupation, and at the time when the propaganda against 
their use was most active, April, 1921, there had been no French Negro troops 
on the Rhine for eight months. There were also denials from Germany against 
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the alleged atrocities. 'The Christian Pilgrim, a German paper, said, that in the 
interest of truth that at Spire, Germany, where there were black troops, they 
were heldin higher esteem than the white garrison which preceded them. “The 
black troops of the Occupation in the main conducted themselves very cor- 
rectly for complaints have been heard they should rather have been directed 
against a certain class of young German women.” 
tA September 1921, a year after the French black soldiers had been 
withdrawn from the Rhine, propaganda against their use there, was 
still being circulated in the United States. The State Department at 
Washington began an investigation in June of 1920, and got reports 
from the Commander of the American Army of Occupation, from the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission, American Department and 
from the American Mission at Berlin. The report was issued as Senate 
Document Number 397 of the 66th Congress. The conclusions as given 
by the Inter-Allied High Commission were: 

“The wholesale atrocities by French Negro Colonial troops alleged in the Ger- 
man press, such as the alleged abductions, followed by rape, mutilation and 
murder and the concealment of the bodies of the victims, are false and intended 
for political propaganda.” 


Native Labor Problem 


As Result Of World War ; 
Acute Throughout Africa. 


The native labour problem throughout Africa has become acute 
as a result of the conditions brought about by the close of the World 
War. Periodicals relating to Africa carry such articles as: “Labour in 
Portuguese Africa; “Forces Labour in Kenya Colony; “Labour in 
British East Africa; ‘‘Labour in Portuguese West Africa,” etc. The 
more or less general charge is made that there is systematic effort to 
have the natives labour under penal conditions. 


Fast African Native 
Forced By Law 
To Compulsory Labour. 

A most serious phase of the labour problem has developed in Kenya 
Colony formerly the British Fast Africa Protectorate. A large part 
of the colony consists of highland suitable for European settlement. 
As result there is a white community of over five thousand. Farms and 
plantations under European management and requiring labour for their 
development, have been established. The native population numbers 
nearly three millions. 

In 1912-1913, a native labour commission was appointed to consider the diffi- 
culty in regard to a labour supply. A voluminous report was issued. The 
problem has recently become more acute asaresult, partly of the exacting de- 
mands madeby the World War upon the native population and partly as a result 
of a scheme for the settlement of the ex-soldier, which naturally increased the 
demand for labour. In October 1919, under the instructions of the Governor of 
the Colony, a labour circular was issued. In it, “attention was called to the 
shortage of labour in certain areas, and the Governor expressed a hope that ‘by 
insistent advocacy of the Government’s wishes,’ an increasing supply of labor 
would result. District officers were told that the riecessity for an increased 
supply of labour could not be brought too frequently before the various native 
authorities. 'They were instructed to ‘exercise every possible lawful influence 
to induce able-bodied male natives to go into the labour field.’ Native ‘chiefs and 
elders were told that they must at all times render all possible lawful assistance ° 
on the same lines, and that it was part of their duty ‘to advise and encourage all 
unemployed young men to go out and work on plantations.’ District com- 
missioners were to keep a record of the names of those chiefs and headmen who 
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proved helpful, and of those who were not, and to report to the Governor. Final- 
ly it was hinted that if the labour difficulties continued it might be necessary to 
bring in other and special measures to meet the case.” 


East African Bishops 


Issue Memorandum 
Against Forced Labour. 


The circular issued relative to labour in East Africa early came to 
the attention of the missionaries. Although it made no mention of 
compulsion, it created serious alarm among those in touch with native 
life. There was no doubt in the minds of these acquainted with the 
situation in the colony as to what would be the result. 

The Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda and Dr. J. W. Arthur of the Church of 
Scotland immediately issued a memorandum in which attention was called to 
to the grave abuses to which the new policy was likely to lead. It was pointed 
out that a wish of the Government is to the native mind not distinguishable from 
a definite order. 

Mr. John H. Harris, in a pamphlet, ‘‘Back to Slavery,” Says: 

“The new labour system in East Africa raises primarily a moral 
issue of éxceptional magnitude, and secondly, a question of fact. The 
primary issue raised is whether the. white race has any title at all to claim 
a property value in the person of the African, and the second issue, 
whether it is, or is not a fact that the African is so inherently indolent 
as to be impervious to the ordinary inducements of industry, and that 
in fact he ‘knows no other law than force? It is unthinkable that pub- 
lic opinion will tolerate, at this stage of civilization, any declaration 
which implies a property right in the person of the African; such a sug- 
gestion is morally untenable. 

The question of fact is happily capable of severaltests. Is it, or is it not true, 
that the African is so inherently idle that he responds only to force. It may 
be true that he has periods of idleness—he is not alone in that—it may be true, 
probably is so, that he labours intermittently. But what is equally true is, that 
in spite of the fact that the African race is only now emerging from barbarism, 
is only now attempting to cross, in a decade, the bridge of centuries, the whole . 
race is not only working, but is working hardest where the hand of a considerate 
administrator beckons onward to a higher rate of progress; so much is this true, 
taking all things into consideration, it is doubtful whether any race can show 
so favourable a record.” 

In Spite Handicap Colour Bar 
South African Native Becoming Formidable Competitor 
In Trades Requiring Skill and Ability. 

It is stated that in spite of the handicap of the colour bar the 
natives are becoming formidable competitors in trades requiring skill 
and ability. One reason for this view is that the white worker is con- 
tent to act as boss or foreman and to allow the native to do the work. 
In spite of the fact that natives in the mines, in the railroad service and 
elsewhere are paid on an average of about 3 shillings a day and that 
the poor whites draw 12 shillings a day. 

Itis reported that 120,000 whites have fallen into what is known as the poor 
whites class, and that they are landless, helpless and hopeless without self respect 
and sunken in many instances to the lowest depths. It is said that one out of 
every fourteen whites isa poor white. Anarticlein the A. P. O., under the title, 
“The Dominant Race and a White South Africa,” maintains that, however, 
much the progress of the colored may be circumvented by law or custom and 
practice, there is no doubt that in time the colored worker will dominate the 
industrial field, and finally the social life of South Africa. South Africa will 
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always be a black man’s country, despite the desperate appeals to prejudice and 
race now raised by white labour on the Rand. ‘Black she has been, Black she 
is, and Black she will remain as long as the sun shall rise in the east.”’ 


Mine Owners Urge 
Removal Colour Bar 
Labor Unions Oppose. ‘ 

At a meeting of representatives of mine owners and mine workers 
called in the autumn of 1921 some interesting facts were disclosed. A- 
report of this Conference as published in the A. P. O. said: ‘Genera! 
Smuts urged relaxing the mining regulations so that the semi-skilled 
Native need not necessarily be under direct personal supervision of a 
white and often incompetent miner. On this the white miners took 
an uncompromising attitude. 

Mr. Hendricks, the spokesman of the white miners’ union, declared that his 

Union would never consent to the word ‘personal’ being deleted. His Union 

objected to a white miner being in charge of more than one gang of Natives. 

The ratio of whites to Natives must be maintained. Indeed, he argues, there 

were already too many Natives employed and too few whites. The mines 

belonged to the nation and should be put on a national basis. The ratio, he 
continued, was eight Natives to one white man, whereas it should be no 
more than four natives to one white, which was the relative proportion of the 

Blacks to whites.” 

“Mr. Hendricks said that rather than increase the number of Na- 
tives, and permitting them to do semi-skilled work, every effort should 
be made to make the Native more efficient and less wasteful of his time 
underground. : 

“’The Chamber of Mines, on the other hand, pleaded for the dele- 
tion of the Colour bar. Semi-skilled Natives should be put to work 
without the unnecessary and expensive white supervision. They 
pointed out there was much work that could be done by Natives under 
the direction of a Native boss-boy. 


‘Mr. Hendricks saw in those suggestions the thin edge of the wedge, 
and replied that under no circumstances would the white miner accept 
such a change.” 


Native Workers 
On The Rand 
Go On Strike. 

In February 1920, the native workers on the Rand; that is, the 
reef from which the gold is taken, with Johannesburg as a center, went 
on a strike. ‘here are some forty or fifty thousand natives working 


in these gold mines. The strike grew out of a request for increase in 
wages because of the high cost of living in the country. Picketing and 
other forms of handling the situation were employed. 


Various reasons were advanded as to the cause of the strike. A government 
commission which investigated the strike, emphasized, ‘‘the sense of soreness 
and discontent in the native in regard to the policies of the government toward 
the native races.” The natives’ demand for increase of wages was not made 
until after a raise had been granted to the European employees. On the point 
of grievances the report dealt with the question of the colour bar in the mines; 
that is, not employing natives on skilled or semi-skilled work. It was pointed 
out that the native and coloured races would not be content forever to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water; that they are advancing, and that their advance 
cannot be artificially arrested. 
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New Rules And Regulations Proposed 
Relative To Segregation Natives 
In Urban Areas. 


A new Act for the regulation of the segregation of natives in urban 
areas was brought before the 1922 session of the Parliament of the Union 
of South Africa. ‘The main provisions of this proposed Act are reported 
to be as follows: 

“Subject to the approval of the Minister of Native Affairs, after 


reference to the Administrator, any urban local authority may— ; 

(a) Define and set apart one or more areas of land for the occupation and resi- 
dence of Natives, or increase the extent of any area or areas of land already set 
apart for that purpose. Any land so defined and set apart is hereinafter called 
a location; 

(b) Define and set apart any portion of a lo¢ation or any other area of land 
as an area or areas within which, on such terms and conditions as, with the ap- 
proval of the Administrator and the Minister, the urban local authority may by 
regulation prescribe, Natives shall be permitted to acquire for residential pur- 
poses the ownership or lease of lots. Any area of land defined and set apart 
under this paragraph is hereinafter called a Native village; 

(c) Provide one or more buildings or groups of buildings or huts (hereinafter 
called Native hostels) for the accommodation of Natives on such terms and ac- 
commodations as, with the approval of the Administrator and the Minister, 
the urban local authority may by regulation prescribe. 

Whenever it appears to the Minister that the provision made in the area of 
any urban local authority for the accommodation of Natives is inadequate or 
unsuitable, the Minister may require the local authority to make all or any of 
the above stated provisions, and to satisfy him as to area and situation, 
character of buildings, and provision of water, light, sanitation and other ser- 
vices. Upon the failure of an urban local authority to comply with his require- 
ments within the time fixed, the Minister may himself carry out the work, and 
recover payment of the cost by action in a competent court, by levying a special 
rate within the area of the authority in default, or by deduction from any subsidy 
payable by the Administrator to that authority. 

No person other than a Native (except such persons as are specially exempted) 
shall purchase, hire or otherwise acquire land situated in a Native village or 
location, or any right to such land or any interest therein or servitude thereof. 

Whenever the Governor-General deems it expedient he may by proclamation 
declare that from a date notified therein all Natives within any urban area, other 
than those exempted, shall reside in a location, Native village or Native hostel. 
The exemptions are: 

(a) Any Native who is the registered owner of immovable property within the 
urban area valued for rating purposes at seventy-five pounds or more, and re- 
sides on such property; 

(b) Any Native who has acquired immovable property as des¢ribed in para- 
graph (a) by devolution or succession on death from a registered Native own- 
er whether under a will or on intestacy, so long as he ¢ontinues to be the owner of 
and to be ordinarily resident on such property; 

(c) In the Province of the Cape of Good Hope a Native who, being a regis- 
tered Parliamentary voter, has been registered as prescribed; 

(d) Any resident person, being the wife, minor child or bona fide dependent 
of any Native exempted under paragraph (a), (b) or (c) of this subsection; 

(e) Any Native who is at the time actually employed in domestic service and 
for whom sleeping accommodation to the satisfaction of the urban local authority 
has been provided by his employer; 

_(f) Any Native resident of a Mission house, private hostel or similar insti- 
nore He Raetchtes, by the Minister; 

g) Any Native residing in an area within the local authority’s jurisdicti 
which the Minister has approved for the residence of Natives; Vasey 

(h) Any other Native whose application for exemption has been granted by 
the urban local authority and approved by a prescribed officer. 

Except with the approval of the Minister, no owner, lessee, or occupier of land 
within three miles of the boundary of an urban area shall allow any Native to 
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congregate, or reside, on his land or to occupy an dwelling there 
Native as is in his bona fide employment. Oe BES. g thereon except such 


For the establishing, setting apart, equipping and maintaining of locations, 
Native villages and Native hostels, the local authority may acquire land, if 
necessary by exproprjation on terms specified, and may borrow moneys to provide 
facilities for the construction of dwellings, and advance moneys to approved 
Natives for the same purpose.” 

Agitation To Give Vote 
To Natives 
South Africa. 


There is agitation in South Africa to give the vote to the natives. 
It was withheld from them when the Union of South Africa was formed 
on. the ground that they were uneducated and uncivilized and therefore, 
incapable of appreciating the value and significance of the vote. Sim- 
ilarly when the coloured people were deprived of the right to send a 
coloured man to the Union Parliament it was argued that they had never 
exercised that right and that the act of the Union had not robbed them of 
anything they had enjoyed at any time. The question of black domi- 
nation, it is stated, is now being raised. 


South African Natives 
Develop Racial Self-Consciousness 
Inter-Racial Committee Suggested. 


The development of racial self-consciousness among the natives of 
South Africa was commented upon in an editorial in the Christian Ex- 
press, published at Lovedale, South Africa. ‘This same editorial sug- 
gested that the situation could be handled most advantageously for both 
whites and natives if inter-racial committees were formed. Continuing 
it said: 

“To thinking men and women in South Africa it must be patent that our 
Native Problem, as we call it, has entered on a new phase. Racial and indivi- 
dual self-consciousness have developed rapidly among thousands of Natives 
during the last five years, and everything seems to point toa continuous develop- 
ment of ever-increasing velocity in this direction. That it cannot be arrested 
goes without saying. How then can it be guided into wise channels? At least 
to begin with it is in our towns that relations between the races are likely to be 
most difficult. We believe much might be accomplished if a few Christian men 
and women in each South African town would form an inter-racial committee, 
of which the leading Natives in the town location would be invited to become 
members. If these committees were to meet once a quarter and talk frankly 
upon various phases of the race problem as they find themselves up against it, 
with a desire to apply to their adjustment the principles of justice, coopera- 
tion, service, allinan atmosphere, not of sentimentality, but of mutual good will 
and sympathy, serious dangers might be avoided and a safe course set. Our 


along the line of mutual interests is essential to any stable settlement It is 
astonishing how one’s old point of view may become modified and adjusted on 


any matter when one is given the opportunity of seeing it from the standpoint 
of others.” : 

Native South African 

Gives Reasons For Causes 

Native Unrest 


Mr. D. D. I. Jabavu, a native South African who received his edu- 
cation at London University and is professor of Bantu languages in the 
South African Native College, at Alice, Cape Province, in an address 
before the Natal Missionary Conference at Durban in July 1920, read a 
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very illuminating paper on, ‘“The Causes of Native Unrest.” He men- 
tioned what he considered to be six main causes: first, the high cost of 
living and the inability of the native to bring pressure to bear to get 
increase of wages, etc., to meet this high cost of living; second, the suc- 
cessive droughts and consequent failure of crops which have rendered 
the primitive methods of agriculture unprofitable, neglected and un- 
popular; 
Third, the taxing of the Natives without representation. The time has passed 
when the Bantu people in the Union of South Africa can be treated as children. 

“They have vivid recollections of how their political rights were bargained away 

in the passification of Vereenig (1902.) They reckon that the Union Act of 1910: 

unites only the white races and that as against the blacks; for the colour bar 

clause struck the death-knell of native confidence in what used to be called 

British fair play.” 

Fourth, the native has lost faith in his adminstration of justice. 
The jury system is against the native. ‘The sentences of the magistrates 
in their severity are distinctively anti-native. Suspended sentences 
are only for the benefit of the Europeans. Europeans get off lightly | 
and quietly for crimes against natives, such as, murder and rape, while 
natives for the same offenses are punished with the utmost rigour of the 
law, amidst press trumpetings and fanfare. A high court Judge was 
not long ago reported in the ‘Daily Dispatch” as practicing and uphold- 
ing the differentiation of punishment as between whites and blacks 
for similar offences. 

Fifth, the educated Native cannot move anywhere without being made to 
know, “That his black skin is his life long damnation.’ “He is practically not 
recognized as a citizen entitled to a place under the sun.” In Pretoria and other 
cities of the Northern province, the black man isnot allowed to use the street 
cars, and must either walk or hire a private c@nveyance. 

“The black man in all public places is either “jim-crowed,” or altogether os- 
tracized. In stores he has to wait until all whites are served. _in public offices 
he is bullied by officials. In markets his stock and produce are by tacit agree- 
ment earmarked for low prices. His sugar cane is not accepted at the Zululand 
mills. Evening curfew bells restrict his freedom of movement among his friends 
and he is cut and snarled at throughout his life.” 

Sixth, Discriminations on railways. ‘The black man, “at the vety 
Start of his journey is buffeted by booking clerks; in the goods’ sheds he 
is unnecessarily anathematized in language that cannot bear repeating. 
His waiting rooms are made to accomodate the rawest blanketed heathen; 
and the more decent native has either to use them and annex vermin or 
to do without shelter in biting winter weather. His acccmodation in 
trains is frequently not equal to the money he pays in fares. ‘There 
are frequently more people than the half coach or the single coach can 
contain.”’ 

National Congress 
West Africa 
Formulates Natives’ Needs. 


At Accra, Goldcoast West Africa, on March II-29, 1920, there as- 
sembled representatives of the natives of all the Hritish West African 
Colonies. The Gold Coast Leader, referring to this meeting stated 
that it was the greatest event in West African history. There was as- 
sembled for the first time in the history of the West Coast, leading 
representatives capable of making articulate the wants and needs of the 
natives. The conference adopted the name, ‘The National Congress 
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of British West Africa,” and formulated resolutions setting forth in 
a very explicit manner the wants and needs of the natives. The main 
features of these resolutions follow: 


I. 


Legislative (Including Municipal) Reforms and the Granting of the Franchise 
And Administrative Reforms With Particular Reference to 
Equal Rights and Opportunities. : 


“In the opinion of this Conference, the time has arrived fora change in the Constitu- 
tions of the several British West African Colonies, so as to give the people an effective 
voice in their affairs both in the Legislative and Municipal Governments.” 

This Conference recommends a Constitution on the following lines: 

(1) An Executive Council as at present composed, (2) A Legislative Council composed 
of representatives, of whom one-half shall be nominated by the Crown and the other half 
elected by the people, to deal with Legislation generally. (3) A House of Assembly, com- 
posed of the members of the Legislative Council together with six other financial represen- 
tatives elected by the people, who shall have the power of imposing all taxes and of discus- 
sing freely and without reserve the items on the Annual) Estimates of Revenue and Ex- 
penditure prepared by the Governor in the Executive Council and approving of them.” 

That this Conference desires to place on record its disapprobation of the invidious dis- 
tinctions made in the present West African Service by reason of colour, and is of the opinion 
that all future entries should be based on merit by competitive examinations, and pledges 
itself to submit proposals there—anent at the proper quarter.’’ 


1. 


Education With Particular Reference To A West African University. 


“That in the opinion of this Conference the time has come to found a British, West African 
University on such lines as would preserve in the students a sense of African Nationality, 
and therefore commends that all existing Secondary Schools throughout West Africa or 
are — to be formed, should promote a course of training that shall best attain the 
end in view. : 

“That besides existing Secondary Schools the Conference recommends each section of it 
to promote a scheme in each Colony whereby Secondary Education on national lines sup- 
ported by the people may be promoted, and which shall form a further nucleus for the for- 
ination of the proposed British West African University.’’ 

“That compulsory Education throughout the British West African Colonies be introduced 
by law, and that the standard of both the Primary and the Secondary Schools be uniformly 
raised to meet the Standard of the University.” 


iil. 


Alien Problems With Particular Reference To The Syrian Question. 


“That in the opinion of this Conference the Aboriginal inhabitants of the several Colonies 
of British West Africa are not ‘Aliens’ or ‘Foreigners’ to one another and advocates the 
avoidance of all discriminatory Ordinances in that relation,” 

“That the time has arrived for the introduction of Immigration Laws throughout British 
West Africa so as to keep out undesirable aliens.”’ 

“That this Conference having heard the views of its members on the ‘Alien Problem, 
with sp apiphoend reference to the Syrian Question,’ is of opinion that the Colonial Office 
should be approached with the view of considering whether these Syrians are not undesir- 
ables and a menace to the good Government of the land and consequently should not be 
repatriated from the West African Colonies.”’ 


IV. 


Commercial Enterprise With Particular Reference To (a) The Scheme of the 
Empire Resources Development Committee; 
(b) Banking; (c) Shipping. 


“That this Conference views with great disfavour the se aganda of the Empire Re- 
sources Development Committee with respect to the Britis est African Colonies, and is 
strongly of the opinion that the natural resources of the British West African Dependencies 
are not for the exploitation of Concessionaires under State control.” 3 

“Purther, that it condemns any policy which would make such resources available for 
the liquidation of the Imperial War Debt or any part of it, and pledges itself by constitu- 
tional means to oppose strenuously any such policy, and directs that copies of this Resolu- 
tion be forthwith transmitted to His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and to each of the Governors of the Dependencies and all public bodies and socie- 
ties whom it may concern.” 7 ; ’ 

“That this Conference, being of the opinion that Trade competition in the British West 
African Dependencies should be free from restriction, views with great dissatisfaction the 

assing of the Palm Kernels Export Duty Ordinance in the various British West African 
ependencies, and pledges itself to make representations at the proper quarter with the 
object of securing their repeal. ; 

‘That this Conference being strongly conyinced that the time has come for the coopera- 
tion of the peoples of the British West African Dependencies in promoting their economi- 
cal development, recommends the consideration by the various Committees of the forma- 
tion of a Corporaticn, to be known as the British West African Cooperative Association, 
under the Companies Acts, with powers, inter alia to found Banks, promote shipping facil - 


‘ 
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ities, establish Cooperative Stores, and produce buying centres, in such wise as to inspire 
and maintain a British West African National Economical development. 


Vv. 


Judicial Reforms With Particular Reference To An Appellate Court. 


“That this Conference, having taken into its deep consideration the question of Judicial 
Reforms, is strongly of the opinion that further to enhance the integrity and independence 
of the Judges of the Supreme ‘Courts of the British West African Dependencies, the source 
and conditions of their appointments should be the same as those of His Majesty’s Judges 
in England.”’ aie 2 

“phat none but duly qualified and experienced legal men should hold Judicial appoint- 
ments either as Judges of the Supreme Court, or as Magistrates, or as Commissioners, or 
exercise any functions whatsoever as such throughout British W est Africa, 4 1 

“That the time has come to open definitely to African practitioners of experience al 
Judicial appointments.’’ : ; ‘ 

“That this Conference desires to place on record the widespread dissatisfaction through- 
out, British West Africa as to the Constitution of the Appeal Courv in which Judges sit on 
their Judgments, and recommends an early arrangement by which experienced Judges 
outside the British West African Judiciary might be appointed to form an Appellate 
Court for British West Africa.”’ ; : pas 4 

“That in view of the fact that, where Jurisdiction by aboriginal Chiefs obtains in British 

West Africa the right is inherent in them and only requires regulation in some cases, this 
Conference desires to record its opinion that every effort should be made to bring the Courts 
of such Aboriginal Chiefs to the standard of the present day ideas of the administration of 
justice.”’ ; : 
: “That, to this end, the Jurisdiction of the Aboriginal Courts be made concurrent with that 
of the Supreme Court, and the Chiefs encouraged to engage qualified educated men to act 
as J ve in their Court. so as gradually to raise the Standard of the dispensation of Justice 
in them.”’ 

“That this Conference wholly condemns the barbarous practice of flogging African women 
for any offence whatsoever, notwithstanding any local Ordinance to the contrary, and also 
deprecates the resort to flogging in any other case save in suitable cases ordered by a sen- 
tence of a Judge or Magistrate of competent Jurisdiction.”’ 


VI. 


West African Press Union. 


“That this Conference desires to record its deep sense of the important part the Press 

lays in National development, and directs that a Committee of experienced Journalists 

Be appointed to investigate and report upon the best means of promoting greater cooperation 
in the British West African Press.”’ : 

“That upon the Committee submitting their report to the President he is hereby em- 
powered together with the Vice-President to circulate copies among all Editors of the 
several Newspapers of British West Africa, and to invite their opinion forthe consideration of 
the proposed Congress of British West Africa at its next sitting.” 

“That this Conference is strongly of the opinion that the liberty of the Press is the birth- 
right of every Community within the British Empire, and deprecates any Legislation that 
threatens such a right, recommends the immediate repeal of any such repressive laws wher- 
ever operating in the British West African Dependencies, and directs strong representa- 
tions to be made upon the matter at the right quarter.’’ 

“That, it being desirable that the projected Congress of Africans of British West Africa 
should own a quarterly Magazine to be known as the British West African National Review 
and the Official organ of the Congress, this Conference directs that such.an organ be es- 
tablished, with Head Office at Seccondee in the Gold Coast, under the editorship of the 
aD Sha Casely Hayford, and that the same be maintained out of the Congress Inaugural 

und.’’ 


VII. 


Sanitary and Medical Reforms With Special Reference To The Segregation 
System And The Position of the African Medical Practi- 
tioners in The Government Service. 


“That this Conference views with marked disfavour the Trades Union spirit of the West 
African Medical Staff, which attempts to exclude qualified African citizens of British West 
Africa from entering the Medical Service in their.country; records the view that duly 
qualified African Medical Practitioners are entitled to free entry in the service and to be 
treated according to merit as to emoluments, rank, promotion and leave; and recommends 
strong representations to be made at the right quarter upon the matter.’’ 

“Further that this Conference is of the opinion that in each of the Dependencies, Hospitals 
with all modern conveniences and appliances be provided for African patients and their 
treatment solely assigned to African Medical practitioners, and that proper ‘wards be pro- 
vided for the better class of Africans.’’ 

“That both the European and African practitioners be considered as under one roster, 
and that one-half of the appointments be assigned to Europeans and the other half to Af- 
ricans provided that the African Medical Practitioners shall be responsible to the Princi- 
hat Medical Officer only. _It is recommended that all candidates for appointments in the 

ritish West African Medical Service should sit to Competitive examinations and that such 
appointments should depend upon merit.’ 

“That private African Practitioners shall have every facility of treating their patients in 
the public hospitals provided for the African Community and of having their prescriptions 
dispensed at any Government Hospital at a reasonable charge without the consent of the 
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Medical Officer in charge had and obtained, Further that they have j i aI 
drugs free of Gute. — ey have the right of importing 
“That to ensure Me ical and Surgical assistance to all the people of a given district. 
Medical Practitioners in the Government Service be ap Dantee Ea visit eth important 
centre periodically where there is no permanent, Medical Officer.”’ j 
8 That in more remote centres dispensaries ‘be provided, and eompetent dispensers ap- 
pointed to take charge, with an occasional visitation by a Government! Medical \Officer.”’ 


Vill. 


The Policy of the Government in Relation to the Land Question. 


“That in the opinion of this Conference the principle of Trusteeship with res ect to the 
lands of the people of British West Africa by Government has been Sveneone: ad that it 
is proper to declare that the average British West African is quite capable of controlling 
and looking after his own interests in the land.” 

t:3 That however -welcome occasional advice on the part of Executive Officers may be, 
itis desirable that in Government dealings with the people in respect of their lands, no steps 
should be taken which might shake their confidence.” 

That this Conference recommends that the Public Lands Acquisition Ordinances 
should be so modified as to leave the compensation to be paid for lands required by 
Government to depend upon independent appraisement.”’ : 

That it condemns the principle of Government compulsorily acquiring large areas of 
land at nominal prices, and letting the same or portions thereof to private companies of 
persons without giving the owners the opportunity of the bargain or the benefit of it.’”’ 

“That it recommends that in all cases of the acquisition of private lands by Government 
only such portions as are strictly required for Government purposes, such as "Wharves, 
Harbours, Stores and Official residences, may be retained by Government but the rest, 
whether laid out or not, should be considered the property of the original owner who shall 
be entitled to the rents and profits thereof.” 

“That the following Ordinances operating in Nigeria create hardships on the people and 
ue be repealed: ‘Public Lands Ordinance, Expropriation Ordinance and similar Or- 

imances.,’’ 

“That the principle of collecting ground rents in mining areas in the name of Sanitation 
and depriving the land owners of the benefit of their surface rights is bad and should be 
abandoned.”’ 

IX. 


The Right of the People to Self-Determination. 


“That the Conference views with alarm the right assumed by the European power of 
exchanging or ae telped Seis Countries between them, without reference to, or regard for 
the wishes of the people, and records the opinion that such a course is tantamount to a 
species of slavery.”’ 

“That this Conference condemns specifically the partitioning of Togoland between the 
English and the French Governments and the handing over of the Cameroons to the French 
Government without consulting or regarding the wishes of the peoplesin the mat ter.’’ 

“hat it respectfully desires an assurance from His Majesty’s Government that under no 
circumstances whatsoever will it be a consenting party to the integrity of any of the four 
British West African Colonies being disturbed.”’ 


x 


The Inauguration of the Congress of Africans of British West Africa. 


“That this Conference being fujly convinced of the importance of continuing and per- 
petmating its work, resolved itself into the National Congress of British West Africge!” 6. 

“That the Congress shall be composed of the several Committees of the Dependencies 
which appointed Delegates to the Conference.”’ ay 

“That the Congress shall meet once a year, Or oftener as occasion may arise.’’ 

“That the next sitting of the Congress shall be on or about the 28th day of March, 1921 
at Freetown, Sierra Leone.” : : 

“phat the Central office of the Congress shall be at Seccondee, in the Gold Coast, until 


and unless altered by a majority vote of the Congress.’” 
XI. 


Representation of West African Views in London. 


“That this Conference is of the opinion that no time should be lost in preparing the case 
for the four British West African Dependencies in the-light of the Resolutions passed at 
this Conference and that not more than two representatives from each of the four Depen- 
dencies be sent to London at the earliest possible date this year to take the opinion of emi- 
nent Counsel through experienced Solicitors as to the safe and proper course to follow to 
secure the franchise and the other reforms advocated.”’ ; 

“That the representatives be empowered to take such preliminary steps and undertake 
such propaganda work, and to do all acts necessary and expedient as they may be ad- 
. ‘vised touching the premises.”’ ' : Z ie 

“That meantime active steps be taken by the different Committees in further enlisting 
the support of the several ‘Committees and of augmenting the Congress Inaugural Fund. 


XiT. 
Policy. 


“T4is hereby resolved by this Congress that its policy is to maintain strictly and inviolate 
the connection of the British West ‘African Dependencies with the British pee and to 
maintain unreservedly all and every right of free citizenship of the Empire, an the funda- 


mental principle that taxation goes ‘with effective representation.” | 
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Educational Commission 
Makes Study 
Conditions In Africa. 


Under the auspicies and cooperation of the Phelps-Stokes Founda- 
tion, the Conference of Missionary Societies of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the Belgian Society of Protestant Missions, the Paris Evangel- 
ical Mission Society and the various American Missionary Societies 
that work in Africa, and with the cooperation of the British, French, 
Belgian and Portuguese Governments, a Commission made a year’s 
study of the educational conditions in Africa; that is, from September 
1920 to August 1921. 

The gountries visited were: Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Gold Coast, Nigeria), 
Cameroon, the French Congo, the Belgian Congo, Angola, the Union of Sout, 
Africa and Rhodesia. The personnel of the Commission was: Dr. Thomas Jess 
Jones, Chairman, Educational Director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, formerly 
specialist on racial education in the United States Bureau of Education, and 
author of the Report on Negro Education in the United States; Mr. J. E. Kweg- 
yir Aggrey, a native of the Gold Coast, educator and sociologist; Dr. Henry 8. 
Hollenbeck, specialist in tropical hygiené; Mr. L.A. Roy, specialist in industrial 
education, and secretary of. the Commission; and Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Wilkie, 
missionaries of the United Free Church of Scotland on the Gold Coast. 

Education And Mission Effort 
Should Be Closely Related. 
To Needs Native People. 


Among the recommendations made were; 1. ‘““That education 
and all mission efforts shall be more closely related to the needs of the 
native people. The lines of adaptation required are, health, the soil, 
hand skill in wood, clay, iron, grass, or other native materials, cooking 
and sewing, moral and hygienic recreation, the three R’s related to Afri- 
can life, community activities, and all of these directed for the devel- 
opment of sound habits and character.”’ 

“2. That educational organization must be planned with due regard for the 
elevation of the masses and for the development and training of native leaders. 

These native leaders must have access to the great truths of the physical and 


social sciences and the inspiration of the history and literature of all powerful 
and progressive nations.’ 


‘‘3. That missions should provide for adequate supervision of their activities 
especially the out-stations. We have sometimes thought that the phrase, ‘oc- 
cupying the territory’ is a dangerous and misleading shibboleth that leads 
to the waste of time, money and energy.” 

“4. That all missions should understand the relative value of na- 
tive and European languages in the instruction of the natives. In the 
lower grades the native languages should prevail; in the upper grades 
more and more time should be given to the language ‘of the European 
nation in control. 


‘5. That the missions should make more effective effort to devel- 
Op cooperation between the various missions; between missions and com- 
mercial concerns; between missions and governments.”’ 


“6. That effort should be made to eliminate from mission work all groups 
that are not prepared by education, temperament, organization or financial 
means to enter the foreign field.” 

“7, That American Missions should become more conscious of the special 
contribution they can make to Africa. This involves a better understanding 
of the peculiarly effective educational systems developed for Negroes in the 
South; of the charm of the nam: America even in Gentral Africa; of the freedom 
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from traditional limitations in buildin i i i 
nal | } i g operations, farming, food preparation 
and other activities and relationships. Furthermore, our greater nancial and 
material resources increase our responsibilities for other parts of the world. 
Missionary Societies should be deeply moved by the fact that they are undoubt- 


pee’ — most effective effort of this great nation to share the burdens of the 


The Negro 
In Literature 
1919-1921. 


From year to year standard publishing houses issue books written by Negroes 


on various topics. Brief revi i i - 
iad he p ief reviews of the books by Negroes published in 1919 


_ ‘For the Highest Good’’—Fenton Johnson: a pamphlet. The Favorite Magazine Pub- 
mehers: Chicago, 1920. In the introduction the waiter says, Thin very small book is de- 
ete to express what the author feels is necessary for the political guidance of the country 
aa oves. I am one who is constantly seeking the highest good, and therefore everything 

aye written herein is for the highest good.’’ Johnson is a poet and has written some very 
gree lent verse. His volumes of verse, “‘A Little Dreaming,’ and ‘Visions of the Dust,”’ 
ee caused him to be classed among the best of the present day poets. It is to be regretted 
+ he has attempted to write essays dealing with political and secial questions. 


Bp cee and Sunshine’—Sarah Lee Brown Fleming; The Cornhill Company, Boston, 
1920. In this volume the author has written some very interesting poems. ‘Clouds 
and Sunshine,”’ is inthree sections. The first section consists of poems which deal with life, 

eath, love, fortune, etc. The second part of the book is in dialect form and shows indi- 
cations of having followed somewhat closely the Dunbar standards. The third section, as 
the title ““Race Poems,”’ indicates, deals with the race problem. ‘‘Clouds and Sunshbine,”’ 
is an interesting collection of verse, and shows that the author bas distinct poetical ability 
just as her novel, ““Hope’s Highway,” published some years ago, indicates her more general 
literary talent. 

The Black Devils and Other Poems”—Sterling M. Means; The Pentecostal Publishing 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 1919. This volume of verse is dedicated to the black 
troops who fought in France and Flanders. With a few exceptions all of the selections 
have as their theme something reJating to the Negro in the World War. ‘There are such 
titles as “The Black Devils.” ‘A Night in Flanders,”’ ‘‘A Soldier’s Farewell to His Wife.” 
and ‘The Black Troops at_the Battle of The Marne."’ As in his previous volume, ‘‘The 
Deserted Cabin and Other Poems,’’ the author shows poetical ability. 


“The Wings of Oppression’’—Leslie Pinckney Hill; The Stratford Company, Boston 
1921. A collection of wel] written verses. Another title for the book might bave been 
The Spiritual Quality of the Negro.” Jn that section of the work entitled ‘“Poems of My 
People,’’ the writer has endeavored to “Exhibit something of the indestructable spiritual 
quality, of my race.” The other sections are, ‘“‘Poems of the Times.” ‘Poems of Apprecia- 
tion,” “Songs,”’ and “‘Poems of the Spirit.” In the poems under these sections the writer 
has attempted to get into harmony “With currents of thought and feeling common to all 
humanity. There is an implied appeal ‘‘to that spirit of human brotherhood by which 
the world alone must find the path of peace.”’ 


“Poems of the Four Seas’’—Joshua Henry Jones, ir.; The Cernhill Publishing Company, 
Boston, 1921. This isa collection of thirty-nine poems that express, “‘an oJd but neverthe- 
less fascinating trvism—that Jife is put a little journey throvgh a vale of joys, sorrows, 
passions and inconsistencies with the inevitable twilight and rest at the end.”’ 


“‘Six Creole Folk-Sorgs,”’ With Original Creole and Translated English Texts—Maude 
Cuney Hare: Piano Accompaniment. The Car] Fischer Company, New York, 1921. $1.50. 
Tn her introduction the compiler staves that: ‘‘Creole music is most)y Negro music remodeled 
by. French composers and the melancholy beauty and ouavering chant lightened by French 
influence and deepened by the Spanish. The Creole folk-songs of the New World are those 
of the people of mixed blood in Louisiana and the bordering south-western. states. Mainly 
African in rhythm, the music was brought tu South American countries and to the West 
Indies, thence to Louisiana. where it received a French and Spanish-American imprint by 
the settlers of the land. The majority of the songs that survive show a French influence 
while a few are known in variant formin France. They are interwoven with the history 
of Louisiana and the neighboring states and were in most instances linked to the dance.”’ 


“Rachel, A Play in Three Acts’’—Angelina W. Grimke: The Cornhill Company. Boston, 
1920. This is a play which deals with the problem of the evil of lynching as it affects the 
women and children of the race; that is, the danger of it*is a curse that blights their very 
existence. Rachel, the chief character in the play in rejecting her lover and refusing mar- 
riage and the bringing of children into the world, is made to say, “I am twenty-two—and 
T’m old; you're thirty-two—and you're old; Tom’s twenty-three——and he is old. _Ma dear’s 

_sixty—and she said once she is much older than that. Sheis, Weare all blighted: we whose 
skins are dark—our lives blasted by the white man’s prejudice. And little Jimmy seven 
years old, is blighted too. _Ina vear or two. at best, he will be made old by suffering.” 

“Brom the Desert’—John Wesley Holloway; The Neale Publishing Company, New 
York, 1919. A book of interesting poems dealing in the first part with Negro life and 
nature, and in the second part with childhood and youth, The title is a misnomer, for 
these poems are not ‘‘From the Desert,’? but from the rich and fertile life of the Negro 
jn the Southland. The writer shows poetical ability. This volume is a contribution to 
the growing literature which the Negroes are creating. 

“The German War Lord and The British Lion’’—Sterling M. Means; The Pauley Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Indiana. 1918. This is a series of poems that deal exclusively with in- 
cidents connected with the World War as the following titles indicate: “The Great Offen- 
sive,” ‘The Fate of the Lusitania,” ‘““The Near Eastern Drive,’’ and “‘The Battle of 
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Jutland.’’ These poems haye no specialinterest when separated from their connection 
with the World War. - z 

“The Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1919, A Year Book of American Poetry Taraited 
by William Stanley Braithwaite: Small, Maynard and Company, Boston 1919. $2.2 
This is the seventh annual Year Book of American Poetry which the author has published. 
As in the previous volumes the author has here attempted to gather into one volume, 
the best selections of American poetry written during the year. Mr. Braithwaite’s 
estimate is authoritatively accepted. 


“Negro Folk Rhvmes’’—Thomas W. Talley; The MacMillon Company, New York, 1922. 
$2.25. eTThis is a collection of secular folk songs and ballads as contrasted with the Negro 
religious folk songs. There are in the collection, selections of “Dance Rhymes, Love 
Rhymes,’ ‘‘Courtship Songs,’’ “Nursery Rhymes,’’ and a section of wise sayings. In ad- 
dition to, the numerous rhymes of the American Negro there are sections of rhymes from 
Africa and the West Indies. This book is very helpfuland entertaining in the slave life 
of the American Negro. x 

“The Story of che Great War’’—Wm. Stanley Braithwaite; The Frederick A. Stokea 
Company, New York, 1919. As the title indicates the effort has been to. write a story of the 
Great War in a clear and vivid style so that boys and girls will at once grasp not only the 
big facts of battles and campaigns, but will also understand the underlying meaning of the 
world’s struggle. f setts 

“A Short History of the English Drama’’—Benjamin Brawley: Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe, New York, 1921. The purpose of this volume as stated in the preface is that; ““This 
book makes no special effort to be either original or profound. It aims simply to set forth 
in brief. compass the main facts that one might wish to have at hand in his first course in 
the English Drama. The present work presupposes only that the student has had an ele- 
mentary college course in the history of English Literature. and with just so much as a 
basis. it endeavors to assist himas he passes on to the study of the greatest of the forms that 
this literature has so far assumed.”’ 


“The Dunbar Speaker and Entertainer’’—Alice Moore Dunbar-Nelson: J. L. Nichols 
and Company, Publishers, Naperville, Tllinois, 1920. ‘The hest prose and poetic se- 
lections by and about the Negro race.’’ The purpose of this volume is to furnish for 
Negro children literary selections of high quality that at the same time give information 
and inspire race pride. The selections while relating to the Negro are by both white 
and Negro authors. ‘‘The Dunbar Speaker and Entertainer,’’ should be widely read. 


““Who. Was Responsible?’’—Maggie Shaw-Fullilove: The Abingdon. Press, Cincinnati 
1919. This is a’ novel which deals with the drink problem and its resulting evils. The 
author’s purpose in writing the book was that ‘It may do its,small share in arresting 
the tide of demoralization which some of the vices of societv are spreading over the land.” 

“The Immediate Jewel of His: Soul’’-—Herman. Dreer: The St. Louis Argus Publishing 
Company, St. Louis, 1919. This is a novelin which the author endeavors to setforth, as 
he states, ‘‘Some of our immediate aspirations andideals. JTtisa story of the earnest Negro 
trying to rise into great place.’’ This work is more valuable from a literary standpoint 
for what it has attempted, than for what it has achieved. 


“Black and White Tangled Threads’’—Zara Wright: 2131 South Dearborn Street. Chica- 
go 1920. $2.50. This work isa novel that deals somewhat with the race problem. The title 
‘Tangled Threads,’’ is derived from what befalls the principal characters in the story. One 
of the characters, an English woman of high rank is in love with her American cousin, who 
is married to a wealthy heiress who in turn is the heir to the title which her husband’s cousin 
possesses. The main theme of the story, however, deals with the tangled threads which 
have arisen as a result of the loves and marriages of individuals with slight traces of Negro 
blood. The book does not follow the conventional lines and attempt to show that either 
2ood or evil results from such marriages. but deals with them as to what might happen in 
the life of any individual so situated. The story has its beginnings on a plantation of the 
far South. Here is a beautiful slave girl. One of the sons of the master falls in love with 
this girl, and runs away with her to the Old World where they are married. A daughter 
is born. In time both parents die. Meanwhile emancipation has come to the slaves in the 
United States. The orphan daughter is brought back by the father’s brother to the old 
home in the South and is reared on the same footing as his own daughter and his sister’s 
daughter. The sister is the head of the household. The family has great wealth and 
high social position. ‘The orphan who is very beautiful, also nossesses great wealth in 
ber own right. An English lord falls in love with the orphan. ‘With a full knowledge of 
the strain of African blocd and also in spite of the opposition of the aunt and cousin, he 
marries the orphan. The aunt’s daughter marries an artist, who although he does not 
know it, also has a strain of Negro blood and is in fact a cousin of his wife. Itis thus the 
threads are tangled. 


“Tales. of Darkest America’’—Fenton J obnson; The Favorite Magazine, Publishers, 
Chicago, 1920. A booklet of interesting and well written stories some of which touch upon 
the race problem; others as for example; ‘A Very Important Business Man,” and ‘The 
Sorrows of a Stenographer,”’ are humorousin strain. Tt is to be regretted that a more at- 
tractive title was not given the booklet, for the stories are in fact, not ‘“Tales of Darkest 
America,’’ but of ‘Most Promising America.” 

““How the Black Man Found the Church’*—George F. Bragg: Baltimore, a pamphlet 
of 16 pages. 15 cents. The writer here gives facts concerning the origin of organized 
churches among Negroes in the United States. Independent Negro churches had their 
origin as an outgrowth of the Free African Society which was established in Philadelphia, 
April 12, 1787. From this Society came the first Episcopal church among Negroes and the 
African Methodist Episcopal denomination. 

“Historical Sketches of the Ancient Negro,’’ A Compilation, Edward E. and Josephine 
E. Carlisle; The Cosmos Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1920, This work is an attempt to bring 
together in its ninety-seven pages information relative to the Negro in Ancient History. 
The work is not critical, and only a few references appear to have been consulted. Among 
the subjects discussed in the book are; “The see of Ethiopia," ‘‘The Reputed Negro 
Rulers of Egypt,” ‘‘References to Ethiopia and Ethiopians in the Bible,” ‘The Queen of 
Sheba,”’ “‘Hannibal,’”’ and Septimus Severeas, An Emperor of Rome.”’ 
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“Fact Stranger Than Fiction, Seventy-Five Years of a Bus i i ini 
, Se y Life With Reminiscences 
a peat saree and Good Men and Women’’—John P. Green; The Riehl Printing Company, 
ds an : Ohio, 1920. This is an autobiography of one of the leading Negroes of Ohio. ' 
He says that he received great encouragement by reading the autobiographies of Frederick 
3 uses and Booker T. Washington, and he hopes that the story of his own life will “Place 
a ore the colored youth another concrete proof of the fact that even in the United States 
Mirra Spee ee and Shae ge restrictions are so much in evidence, ambition, 
easona i i 
ae MduGtabla Woo.” e endeavor, will surely win success along. some worthy 


“Alexander Crummell, An Apostle of Negro Culture,” Occasional Papers Number 20 
EER al theo Fara, Washington, 1920. In This pamphlet of 
5 or discusses the contributi fA mm he intel- 

lectual progress of the Negro in the United pated dou teaLausagrsbichiaaes aaah 


“Report of First Conference of Negro Industrial Welfare Workers’’—Pittsburg, 1920 
as Conference was held under the auspices of the Negro Industrial Welfare Workers 
SPC aE of Pittsburg in Cooperation with the Employers’ Association of Pittsburg, 
and the Urban League of Pittsburgh. Problems relating to welfare work among, Negroes 
ae considered such as: “Community Program for Negro Workers in Industrial_Towns;’ 
16 Negro Family in the New Community,” “Interpreting the Negro to His New Ac- 
eth eek TE ‘‘Health, Recreation:’” ‘Best: Methods of Housing Negro Workers;”’ “Effect 
of Broken Family Ties on Workers’ Efficiency:”’ ‘‘The Southern Negro and. Northern Law;’ 
eine Elements in Negro Labor Adjustments;’’ ‘‘Negro’s Future in Northern Indus- 
ry; Employment Manager and Negro Labor:’’ and ‘‘Negro as a Skilled Worker.” 
i The Negro at Work During the World War and During Reconstruction,” Statistics, 
roblems.and Policies Relating to the Greater Inclusion of Negro Wage Earners in American 
Industry and Agriculture—George E. Haynes; Government Printing Office, Washington 
1921. This is the second study of Negro labor made by the United States Department of 
Labor. ‘The first, ‘“‘Negro Migration in 1916-1917,’’ was published in 1919. This second 
study covers among other things, the following: ‘‘Migration, its Causes and Volume;”’ 
Problems of Negro Labor,” ‘““White and Negro Workers in Basic Industries;’’ ‘‘Statistics 
on the Meat Packing and Steel Industries;’’ “Negro Labor in the United States _Ship- 
yards;’’ and “‘Negro Women in Industry.’ ‘‘The Negro at Work During the World 
War and During Reconstruction,’ is an important contribution to the literature of the 
Negro. in industry. i 


“The History of the Negro Church’’-—Carter G. Woodson. The Associated Publishers 
Washington, 1921. $2.00. This brief volume of 330 pages gives in condensed form the 
history of the origin and development of the Negro church in what is now the United States 
from its beginnings through the first missionaries to slaves in the seventeenth century 
down to 1921. One of the most valuable features of the book is the large number of ex- 
cellent pictures of the first. Negroes who distinguished themselves as preachers. The book 
contains much valuable information. It is written in popular form, and is nota scholarly 
and exhaustive treatment of the subject. A serious defect of the book is that no references 
are cited, and no bibliographies are appended. ; 


“A Social History of the American Negro’’—Benjamin H. Brawley. The Macmillan 
Company. New York, 1921. $3.00. This is an important contribution to the books re- 
lating to the history of the Negro. The writer places emphasis upon the wrongs, the re- 
strictions and the handicaps under. which the Negro labors. Space is also given to the 
progress which the Negroes have made. It may be urged that too much space is given to 
particular individuals and incidents. While many would not agree with all of the views 
expressed. by the author. it is nevertheless true that, “A Social History of the American 
Negro,’’ isascholarly production, and is an important work which should be consulted by 
all students of the race problem. 

‘History of Liberia,’’—Thomas H. B. Walker. The Cornhill Publishing Company, 
Boston, 1921. $2.00. This book is an interesting, well illustrated and informing narra- 
tive on the founding and development of the Republic of Liberia. The various incidents 
and outside (foreign) influences that bave had effect upon the Republic are discussed in 
detail. In addition to the historical treatise the author gives a brief account of the phy- 
sical conditions of Liberia. 

“Colored Girls’ and Bovs’ Inspiring United States History and a Heart-to-Heart Talk 
About White Folks.’’—William Henry Harrison, Jr., The Searle and Dressler Company, 
Allentown, Pa. 1921. $1.50. This book is.a compilation of matter taken very largely 
from the 1918-1919 edition of the Negro Year Book, with special introductions by the 
author to each section. 

“Benson's Essays’’—Oscar J. Benson; New York,.1921,. S pampnieh of forty-two pages. 
These essays deal with the following subjects: “On Friendship,’ ‘(On Lezrning,”’ “On 
Beauty,” ‘On. Marriage.” “On Love,” “On Fear,’”’ “On. Death,” ‘On Jvstice,’’ “On Suc- 
cess,’’ ‘On Ethics and Religion,,’ and ‘‘On Reading and Studying.’’ The significance 
of this pamphiet lies in the fact that there are some Negro writers who are interested in 
subjects that do not deal with the race problem. ‘ 

“Selected Editorials from the Norfolk Journal and Guide’’—The Gvice Publishing 
Company, Norfolk, Virginia, 1921. ‘As the title indicates. this booklet of forty-two pages 
contains selected editorials from, the Norfolk Journal and Guide, a weekly paper published 
at Norfolk, Virginia. The editorials selected are well written and deal with such important 
sonvonss as: “Education,” ‘‘Art,”’ “‘Business,”’ “Politics,” ‘Thrift,’ ‘Health,’ and “‘Law- 
essness.’’ 

“John Merrick, A Biographical Sketch’—R. McCants Andrews; The Seaman Press, 
Durham, North Carolina, 1920. This is the history of one of the most successful business 
men-which the race has produced. Starting as a pootblack he became in turn a proprietor 
of barber shops, the founder and head of a flourishing secret society and the president of 
the largest Negro insurance company in the world. This is a book that is to be read with 
great appreciation and profit. 2 

“Rinding a Way Out, An Autobiography’’—Robert Russa Moton; Doubleday, Page 
and Company, New York, 1920. $2.50, This is an autobiography of the Principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, and like “Up From Slavery,’ the autobiography of his illustrious prede- 
cessor, “Finding a Way Out,” gives the history of one who successfully mastered the diffi- 
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culties and rose above the environment which the heritage from slavery had placed_around 
fine The book is an important addition to the biographical literature of successful Negroes 
and forms a valuable companion to Booker T.'Washington’s ‘“‘Up From Slavery. a 

“Unwritten History’’—L. J. Coppin; The A. M. E. Book Concern, Philadelphia, ne a 
This book is an autobiography of the life of LeviJ. Coppin, Bishop of the African Metho Ag 
Episcopal Church. In addition to being an autobiography, it is especially valuable for the 
intimate information which is given concerning conditions during the later days of slavery 
in’Maryland. It is not to be understood that there is any formal treatise on slavery = 
Maryland, but rather the experiences of the Coppin family, free Negroes in that State. 
This is a valuable publication and should be widely read. na : re - 

“The Progress of a Race, or The Remarkable Advanrement of the Amer can Negro 
eh A BR Nichols and William. H. Crogman: J. L. Nichols and Company, Naperville, Tiinois, 
1920, This work is a revision of an earlier edition of this book, published under the same 
title, and endeavors to bring down to date information, particularly biographical, relative 
to the Negro. Its chief value is in the biographical information and statistical data given. 
In this respect as was true of the earlier edition, it isa distinct contribution to the literature 
relating to the Negro in America. K 

“Missing Weges in American History, Revealing the Services of Negroes in The Early 
Wars in the United States of America, 1641-1815”"—Laura FE. Wilkes; Washington, 1919. 
This booklet of ninety-one pages contains much valuable information concerning the ser- 
vices and achievements of Negroes as soldiersin the Colonial Wars, the Revolutionary. ‘War, 
and the War of 1812. a Y par cularly useful as a reference book for classes in Negro 
history and should be widely used. 

“The aera Negro Soldier with the Red Hand of France”—Monroe Mason and 
Arthur Furr; The Cornhill Company, Boston, 1920. ‘The purpose of this book, States 
the foreword, ‘‘is to give to these who read it an accurate conception of what was experienced 
by a group of American Negro soldiers in France: that is. the 372nd Infantry, a National 
Guard _ unit composed of the First Separate Pattalion of Infantry frem the District 
Columbia, the 9th Separate Pattalion from Ohio, Company L of the 6th Massachusetts 
Infantry and the First Separate Companies cf Infantry from the States of Maryland, 
ConnecticutandTennessee. Jtisa history of this regiment.” a 

“Two Colored Women with the American Fxpeditionery Forces’’—Addie W. Hunten 
and Kathryn M. Johnson; Brooklyn Eagle Press, New York, 1920. _This boolkis esp ecially 
valuable for the reason that it gives iniormation relative to all branches of the Negrc troops 
furnished by the United States hoth combatant and non-combatant. It is the sort of in- 
formation, Unofficial, which can be given only as aresult of personal observation and by 
those directly connected with some phase or branch of the operations of the War. Es- 
pecially valuable are the illustrations which consist mainly of pictures of Negro offcers, 
rrouns of enlisted men, scenes in the trenches, ete. Of special interest also is the infor- 
mation which is given relative to the discriminations practiced through the Y, M. C. A. 
work and in other ways, against the Necro soldiers. 

“The American Negro in the World War’—by Emmett J. Scott; Washington, 1919. 
This book which was prepared bv the author while Special] Assistant to the Secretary of 
War, is semi-official. It is well illustrated with pictures of Negro soldiers recruited for the 
Great War, both while they were in training in this country and while in the trenches, and 
elsewhere in France, Although the book was prepared for popular reading, its documentary 
valve will increase as time goes by. It willin due course become somewhat of a source 
book with reference to the history of the American Negro in tre World War. > 

“Negro Migration During the War,’—Fmmett J. Scott. No. 16 of the Preliminary 
¥eonomic Studies of the War Made by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peare, 
New York, 1920. As the title indicates, this volume rresents a study of the migration to 
the North of Negroes during the three years, 1916 to 1918. Among the subjects presented 
are: ‘The Causes of the Migration,” “The Stimulation of the Movemert,” ‘‘The Spread 
of the Movement,”’ ‘‘Fffprts to Check the Movement,’ “Effects of the Movement on the’ 
South,”’ and ‘Public Opinion Regarding the Migration.’’ This is an impertant addition 
to the literature relating to the migration of Negroes as a result of the World War. : 

“When Africa Awakes’—Hubert H. Harrison: The Porro Press, New York, 920. This 
is an attempt to state the position and the point of view of the Negro, which has come about 
largely as a result of the effects of the World War. The writer devoves considerable space 
to the discussion of “The Negro and the War:’” “The New Politics;’’ ‘“The Problems of 
Leadership;”’ “The New Race Consciousness: “Our International Consciousness;” ard 
“Hducation and the Race,”’ Discarding the controversy of Jower and higher education, he 
maintains that the new knowledge which the Negro needs is, ‘‘Of the wider world and of the 
long past; that is, a grasp of the present situation and a knowledge of history, particularly 
the part the Negro has played in the long past and itssignificance.” ‘*When Africa A-wakes,”’ 
is an important addition to the literature of the race problem and should be widely read. 

__ From Superman to Man,” Third Edition—J. A. Rogers; Chicago, 1917. By a series of 
discussions carried on between a Pullman porter and a passenger on the train, a white man, 
the race problem in practically all of its phases is discussed. ‘The argument of the ‘white 
passenger is that the Negro is foreordained to inferiority and that under no circumstarce 
should there be any intermixture of the races. The argument of the Pullman porter, which 
be bases on extracts from various scientific writers such as Finot, Von Luchan. Johnson 
and Bloch, is that the situation of the Negro is largely due to circumstances, and that given 
the opportunity he will behave about the same as the members of any other race will behave: 
and that there is nothing in science to substantiate the assertion of the inferiority of the 
Negro. From Superman to Man,” is a valuable addition to the literature of the race 
problem and should be widely read. 

“The Approaching Storm and How it May, Be Averted, An Open Letter To Congress and 
The 48 Legislatures of the United States of America’’—by J. a Rogers; Chicago Branch 
National Equal Rights League of America, 1920. A pamphlet, 50 cents. ‘The various 
solutions which have been proposed are discussed. Tn thetwriter’s o inion the threatening 
storm, arises from the oppressions under. which the Negro labors and the danger that unless 
these oppressions are removed, the Negro will take the solution into his own hands. 

As Nature Leads'’—J, A, Rogers; Chicago, 1919. $1,60,. In this volume the writer 
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sets forth his theory of racial intermixture. He finds in science su rt for ix 

2 y or Tm: 3. : port for the mixture of 
races. | His conclusion is that racial intermixture. so called Tleiseee tien. is but following 
nature’s lead. He maintains that the whites are mainly responsible for racial intermixture 
and says: ‘While every group has a perfect right to keep itself to itself, to entirely control 
its own affairs, to say where it will and where it will not marry, yet the instant it enters the 
life of another group, so surely does it forfeit that right, and the other group has now aright 
to reciprocal] interfere. It is clear that in the beginning the black man wished no asso- 
ciation with the white and that the white has all along forced his company upon him. If 
the white man will not leave the Negro alone, but wishes to mix with tim, the Negro has 
4 aes os pt is, if justice isto prevail, to say under what conditions that mixing 


“It is evident that the irritation proceeds rather from the Caucasian, therefore it is 
his duty to take the forward steps in adjustment, in short, it would be wellto bear in mind 
that we have not so much a Negro problem as a Caucasian one.” 


“Tbe Man Next Door’’—Algernon B. Jackson; The Neaula Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, 1919. The value of this book is that one of the ablest physicians and surgeons of 
the race has in a dispassionate manner made a keen analysis of the conditions of the Negroes 
in the United States. His discussions are of the present situation. He endeavors to state 
the facts as they concern both races to the end that the discussion may assist in 
effecting an understanding between the races. 


“Dark Water Voicesfrom Within the Veil’—W. E. Burghardt Du Bois; Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe, New York, 1920. ‘Dark Water” is a companion volume to ‘‘Souls of Black 
Folk,’’ and is mainly the compilation of essays published by the author since “Souls of Black 
Folk” appeared some years ago. The writer attempts to give a further exposition of the 
thoughts and aspirations of the Negro. While lacking in some respects the literary finish 
and intensity of spirit displayed in ‘‘Souls of Black Folk,” “Dark Water,’ is nevertheless a 
distinct contribution to the literature of the race problem,.and no student _ of it seeking 
fora comprehensive view should omitfrom his readings what is set forth in “Voices From 
Within the Veil.” 

“The Black Problem'’—D. D. T. Jabavu; The Lovedale Press, Lovedale, Care Province 
South Africa. First edition 1920, second edition 1921. The author, a native African under- 
takes to state the race problem in South Africa from the black man’s point ot view. In 
his preface he states that ‘The times appeared to beripe fora statementofa native’s opinions 
on native matters.’ It also seemed necessary that the native people themselves should 
receive such friendly criticism and guidance as can be given to them by one of their ownrace.’ 
Continuing he says that ‘In the third place, the black man is in danger of losing confidence 
in the possibility of good coming his way from the white man.’’ In the four parts of the 
‘ book, the political, educational, agricultural and economic, and the social problems are 

discussed. This little volume is an important addition to not only the literature of the race 

problem in South Africa, but likewise to the race problem in the United States. 

‘The Bantu Past and Present’’—S, M. Molema; The W. Green and Son Company, 
Edinburgh, 1920. 25 shillings. This is an ethnological and historical stucy of the native 
races of South Africa. An especial value of the book is that the author is himself, a native 
African, and has to some extent told hisown story. It is an important edition to the liter- 
ature of the history of South Africa and of the race problem there. 


Books by 
White Persons 
On Or Relating to Negroes. 


Each year a number of books by white persons, relating to the Negro are 
published. Condensed reviews of such books published in 1919-1921 follow: 


“The Lynching Bee and Other Poems’’-—William BE. Leonard; The B. W. Heubsch Com- 
pany, New York, 1920. $1.50. The writer states in his foreword that he has “‘Brought 
together chiefly poems that attempt by some union of imagination and criticism to phrase 
the ominous turmoil of the times.’’ The book does not, as the title indicates, devote itself 
to the race problem, for as a matter of fact only one chapter of the poems out of the six 
chapters in the book deals with the race problem. ‘The titles of the other chapters are: 
“By Court and Decree,’. ‘March and Dance,” “Piston-Rod and Belted Wheel,” ‘Deep 
Sea and,/High Hill,” and ‘‘Scraps of Paper.” The book, nevertheless, is a contribution to 
the literature relating to lynchings. 

“Songs and Tales From the. Dark Continent,’*—by Natalie Curtis Burlin; G. Schirmer 
Company, New York, 1920. This pook is made up of records from the singings and the 
sayings of two native Africans, formerly studentsat Hampton Institute, C. Kamba Simango 
of the Ndau tribe, Portuguese, East Africa; and:Madikane Cele of the Zulu tribe, South 
Africa. Both the songs and the tales are important additions to African folk-lore. Another 

mportant and valuable feature of the book is the illustrations of native musical jnstrumen ts 
and textile designs. There are in the collections, spirit songs, love songs, children’s songs, 
laboring songs, dance songs, war songs, _and songs of lament. The folk-tales include in 
addition to animal fables, a story of creation, and some examples of African proverbs. 

‘Hampton Series Negro Folk-Songs,’’ Books 3 and 4—50 cents each. Recorded by 
Natalie Curtis Burlin; The G. Schirmer Company, New Yok 1918 and 1919. Books 1 
and 2, published in 1918 are selections of spirituals. Books 3 and 4 are selections of ‘: Work 
-and-Play-Songs.”” Among the selections recorded are: “Peanut-Pickin’ Song,’ ‘“Ham- 
merin’ Song,’”’ ‘‘Chicka-Hanka” (A Railroad Work Song), ‘* ‘Liza Jane,” (A Dance-Game 
Song), ‘‘Cott’n Pickin’ Song,’’ ““Cott’n Dance Song,” “Cott’n Packin’ Song’’ and ‘‘Corn- 
Shuckin’ Song.’’ Thisis a very interesting and valuable addition to the collections of Negro 
folk-songs. 

“he Emperor Jones,”’ A Study of the Psychology of Fear and of Race Superstition, — 
Eugene G. 0’ Neill; Boni and Liveright. $2.00. New York, 1921. This is the play which 
Charles Gilpin, the Negro actor has made fameus through the great dramatic power which 
he has shown in its presentation in New York City andelsewhere. ‘The action of this play 
takes place on au island in the West Indies as yet not self-determined.’’ In this same vol- 
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“Difft’rent,’? A Story of a Sex-Starved Woman, 
These two latter plays do not refer to the 





ume are two other plays by Mr. O’Neill, 
god “The Straw,’’ A Comedy in Three Acts. 
egro. . } i 
Phe Upward Path,’’ A Reader for Colored Children—Compiled by Myron T. Pritchad 
and Mary White Ovington; Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New York, 1920. que Ween be 
stories, 


made up of selections from various Negro writers and consists of poems, | 
of the richness of the literary, products 


and addresses. ‘These bear eloquent testimony j 
of our Negro writers.‘ ‘The Upward Path” is a valuable book for use as a reader in schools, 
for while the selections give to the child examples of good literary standards, they at the 

same time instill pride of race. 2 
“The Shadow’—Mary White Ovington; Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New York, 1920. 
This is a novel very interestingly and entertainly written, that gives in the language of the 
of aristocratic family whom a strange 


publishers, ‘The story of a beautiful Southern girl 5 
of a Negro cabin, and whom fate again sends 


fate has placed in childhood on the doorstep s 
into the white world when she discovers the secret of her birth. A tale of the Negro in his 
cabin and the master in the great house, as well as of the Northern factory and workshop, 
with a sane and sympathetic attitude toward Northerner and Southerner, black and white. 
".Tida Keck Wiggins; J. L. Nichols and 


“The Life and, Works of Paul Laurence Dunbar ins i 
Company, Naperville, Illinois, 1920. This is the same volume as originally published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1907, and contains Dunbar’s complete poetical works, his best 


short stories, numerous anecdotes and his complete biography. The volume has numerous 
illustrations, and places in a convenient form the writings of America’s most famous Negro 


poet. 
“More BE. K. Means’’—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. New York, 1919. Ten stories of 
New York, 1921. 


Negro life. ‘Further E. K. Means’—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 19: 
Seven stories of Negro life. These are two groups of very interesting and entertaining 
stories, The same criticism, however, may be made of these two Jater volumes of E. Kk. 
Means as was made of the first volume, published in 1918, namely: ‘““While these stories have 
literary merit and are well done, they present no truths; they are not stories that are rep- 
resentative of the significant, the important phases.of Negro life, bue rather are presenta- 
tions of the comic, the ridiculous features of the lower types of Negroes; those types which 
each day are becoming less-and less representative of what the Negroes in America really 
are. The chief defect of this class of stories is that the attempt is made to perpetuate 
characteristics of the ante-bellum Negroes.” ; ‘ 

“Highly Colored’’—Octavus Roy Cohen; Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1921. 
In this work which consists of six stories: ‘Auto-Intoxication,’”’ ‘“‘All’s Swell That Ends 
Swell,” ‘The Survival of the Favtest,’”’ “The Ultima Fool,” ‘“Mistuh Macbeth,” and “Here 
Comes the Bride,” the writer depicts in a humorous way what he considers the charac- 
teristics of the Southern Negro. . There is nothing of importance to be gained by_ reading 
the book. It is written in Negro dialect and displays the ridiculous side of the old Negro 
rather than the aims and aspirations of the present day Negro. 

“The Wildeat’*—Hugh Wiley. The George H. Doran Company, New York, 1920. In 
this book the author gives the career of the principal character, ‘‘The Wildcat,’ a Negro. 
He portrays ‘The Wildcat” as an illiterate, shiftless and carefree person who cares only for 
Se ee There is nothing enlightening in the book. It shows only the ridiculous side 

e Negro. 

‘*The Sword of Nemesis’’—R, Archer Tracy; The Neale Publishing Company, New York, 
1919. This is a book of fiction that treats of conditions in the West Indies and in addition 
offers interesting information about the problem of shades of color there. Unlike the 
United States, in the West Indies the Negro population is divided by caste into blacks and 
coleured (mulattoes) with the latter occupying the superior position. As a result there 
has developed a considerable caste feeling. The hero of the story is a man of dark complexion 
who has fallen in love with a beautiful octoroon girl, daughter of a wealthy planter. True 
love overcomes all obstacles and in due course the two are married. The purpose of the 
author appears to have been simply to tella story. This is well done. He also by chance 
through his characters developes a situationwhich unconsciously throws light upon the race 
problem in the West Indies. 

__ ‘Romulus Coucou’’—Paul Reboux; Ernest Flammarion Publishers, Paris, 1920, This 
is a novel with the scene laid in New Orleans.and deals with the color question as it enters 
into the race problem from the standpoint of social relations; that is, the intermarriage of the 
white and the near white. Inthe love affair of Romulus Coucon, a near white with a French 
gu alt paaces oe the seco Deus are Byler Fea upon, even to lynching which was Coucou’s 

A is book is a contribution to the literature of nd- 
point of the Trench. the race problem from the stand 

‘Psychological Examining in the United States Army,’’ Volume 15 National Academ: 
of Sciences—Robert M.' Yerkes; Government Printing Cffce, Washington, 1921. This is 
report of the psychological examinations of soldiers drafted by the United States for the 
World War. Chapter VIII, ‘Intelligence of the Negro,” gives the results of the psycholog- 
ical examinations of Negro soldiers, According to these examinations the Negro. soldiers 
show a considerable lower rating than that for white soldiers, and Negro officers’ rating be- 
low that of white officers, A separation of the Negro enlisted men into yellow and black 
gave a higher rat for the yellow than for the black. Interesting lights as to how these 
rte: seat have been vitiated is indicated by the following. One observation said: 

Speaking English as they did the Negroes felt the artificiality of the situation as they 
would not have felt it if there had been even a sprinkling of non-English-speaking sub- 
eke a5) ied te Reoros hie chen bite nd MS ae berries Seat as usually given is unsatisfactory 

; suggested as the reason t, ‘I i imi 
mea a = Soper Aleit y agchi the use of language.’ ton Woe ae eee 
her sidelights are shown with reference to the ratings of Negroes by the more or 1] 
general complaints made unofficially and privately both aie Marana 
pareere eave is ig a afine eect or anaben: by, the taro; Sees 
er of the New South, The Life Work of Daniel A ins’’— 
pone .Tayloe Winston; Doubleday, Page and Company. New Fe ea Oe whee 
_ eee ook is of interest because it deals with the recent development of the South 
echapter on, ‘Early Life on the Southern Plantation,” and “The Old Industrial 
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South,” are of especial interest because i ion gi 
nore slavery times and since. It is oe pp tie olcggr Se Sea 
isa contribution to the literature relative to the develo AS f th BRE eer anIS Nehume. 
God’s Dealings With the Negro.’’—R. Mayers; The Richa grate neminou 
ton ,1919. $1.50. In this volume, the writer endeavors t erly res aun ihe ad Et 
ties, humiliations and wrongs which the Negroesin th : Py Ci OU ean OF te beep 
through the South and tells of some of his actual expe Sebauthy sumer. | Banas .iteyeled 
God has dealt very harshly with the Negroes Porerce. Saye ey RCo tet 
through the church, the writer feels, that justice to the Ne ate oust Bere tt 
Africa and the Discovery of America,’’ Volume I Leo Wer 4 Th tery Gone: Phi 
delphia, 1920. This work isa critical study, ‘‘From the oh etetile f the i eg elaees 
that Africa has played in the discovery of America The eather ae ts NOR Eee ate 
a number of supposedly Indian words which are in yeality of Af cane Beye co Lanie 
ed etl ae the =o secre bois the sweet potato and yam Tobacco qe eP cle. the 
ut rings evidence to show, ‘were introduced into Ameri ic E ir 
points out that in addition to the large numb f N saouiea (Py Jr iaiie Ee snot 
Figie toi Araerent there are vovide number of Negroes who accompanied the early ex- 
ean hind ‘crossed vals panerioy Sena Ws ca indicate that before Columbus’ time Afri- 
‘Primitive Society’’—Robert H. Lowie; The Bo iverri 
1920, $3.00. This book attempts to'give in ada eiien Company, New ork. 
primitive society, not, however, to all phases of primitive ree Dut t the ay ie 
Known as social] organization; that is, the groups into which society is divided the f fetic Ae 
on ages EFOUDS, sec betwee mpegs and the factors determining their owt While 
or the layman, it is approvingly quoted b hol. desiri 
knowledge about social origin should include this nyt scholars. 5 A700 885 ecial 
; Mista each k in his readings. It is of e ial 
interest and value to those desiring informatio lal AL 4 aes 
Sikaecsoo on es od ‘Tronsplanted'—Robert i, Park and rebert Be mitten Bearer and 
hers, New York City, 50. This book i : 3 i 
Sea Ee ae Shei made through tat peer n momeea tied bo aiectg ee tion of 
y) rk, e book endeavors to show wha i immi ; 
to America. In the section defining heritages t ot re a ee et aren & nd 
nationalities attach values to different things, and different values to the same thin Thi 
is the chief factor in the problem of ‘‘Americanization,’’ of harmonizing the life oF the me 
migrants with ourown. Every human group has developed in the course of its experience 
a certain fund of values particular to itself and a set of attitudes toward these values Thus 
a poem, a folk dance, a church, a school, a coin, is a value, and the appreciation of any one 
of these objects is an attitude. The object, the practice, the institution, is the value: the 
feeling toward itis the attitude. For the purpose of the present study we call the fund of 
attitudes and values which an immigrant group brings to America—the totality of its 
sentiments and practices—its “Heritage.” This book has value to students of the race 
problem because of the simildrities of the conditions and the problems concerning the man 
farthest down, be he a peasant in Europe or the Negro in America 
“The Negro; An American Asset.”—S. J, Fisher, Board of Missions for Freedmen of 
Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A.; Pittsburgh, 1920. 60 cents. The author is the presi- 
dent and publication secretary of the Board of Missions for Freedmen of the Northern Pres- 
byterian Church, and brings to his task the rich fund of information which in this capacity 
he has collected. While giving information about the work which his denomination is 
doing for the Negro, the book is essentially a study of the race problem, He reaches the 
conclusion that the Negro is not a liability to the Nation, but is an asset. ‘The writer points 
out that the race problem is not to be defined and solved by the South alone. He says 
“Let no one be deterred by the oft repeated assertion that it is peculiarly a Squthern problem, 
intelligible only to those who Gwell in contact with so many of this race, and to be handled 
defined and solved by them alone. With all propor recognition of the closeness ofsuch 
contact, and familiarity with the difficulties, we challenge the concusion that only those 
who dwell South of Mason and Dixon Line are fitted for this investigation, or capable of the 
best method of developing the:Negro. Hactand experienceare against such a conclusion.”’ 
‘The Great Menace, Americanism or Bolshe sm?’’—Georga Whi.efield Mead; Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York, 1920. ‘As the title indicates, this. book. was written to 
show the danger threatening America from Bolshevism. ‘The ‘writer accepts at face value 
the various reports that were in circulation in this respect during, 1918 and 1920. Subse- 
quent events appear to indicate that these reports were very much exaggerated. “The 
‘Great Menace’’ may be considered the book of the hour and having less and less value as 
time goes on and we get farther and farther away from the events and effects of the World 


War. 

. “Thirty Years of Lynching in the United Staves, 1889-1918"’—Published by the Nationa] 
‘Association for the Advancement of Colored, People; New York, 1919. 50 cents. This 
‘booklet of 105,pages endeavors to make a summary.of the facts relative to lynchings in the 
United States from 1889 to 1918. Inaddition to tables of lynchings, there isa chronological 
list of persons lynched in the United States from 1889 to 1918 inchusive, arranged by states. 
The nationality of the persons 15 also given. The work is especially valuable as a source 


ibook. 

“Phe Soul of John Brown’’-—Stephen Graham; Macmillan and Company, New York, 
1920. $3.00 Books by foreigners on the race problem in the United States are in general, 
keen and pénetrating in their criticisms and observations. Such is ‘The Soul of John 
Brown,” by Stephen Graham, an English newspaper correspondent, who made an extensive 
pilgrimage through the South from Virginia to Louisiana to ascertain how after fifty years 
the ex-slaves were living, what they were doing. how the experiment through liberation had 
prospered, and what was their future in the American commonwealth, ‘This volume is a 


report of what he saw and heard. One of the most important features of the book is the 
insight which is given with reference to the attitude of the average white man in the South 
tant contribution: to the 


toward the race problem. This volume is a distinct and. impor 


literataire of the race problem. 
: The Methodist Book Concern, New 


“Brom Slave to Citizen’’-—Charles M. ‘Melden; ) 
York and Cincinnati, 1921. $1.75. The book is not as the title indicates, a recital of the 
progress of Negroes since their emancipation; but is a serious discussion by one who has 
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spent long vears in educational work among them of the various phases _of the race problem, 
the obstacles which have confronted them and the helps which they have received during 
the past century. ‘The purpose of the book, according to the writer, is ‘“To promote good 
willand a kindly sympathy for the Negro.”’ Itis worthy of careful and seriqus Perea: 

“The Racial Prospect’-—Seth K. Humphrey; Charles Scribner Sons, New York, 1920: 
$2.00. ‘This is a rewriting and an expansion of the author’s book entitled, ‘Mankind.’ 
One chapter of the book is devoted to the Negro. “The race problem, the writer states 
“overshadows every other in that it centers in the mulatto, who is a part of both white and 
black.’ The writer is of the opinion that social adjustment should be made such as to 
to wholly discourage racial intermixing. His discussion. of the race problem, or rather of 
the mulatto does not give any new information or suggestions relative to race adjustment. 

“The Great Steel Strike’Jwm. Z. Foster; The B..W.-Huebsh Company, New York, 
1920. $1.00. This book is an account, as the title indicates, of the great steel strike, 
1919-20. One chapter, ‘National and Racial Elements,” is devoted to a description of the 
part the Negro played in the strike. Some of the Negroes were unionized and struck with 
the other laborers. ‘The great majority of the Negroes, however, were according to the 
author used as strike breakers. He stated that ‘“Reports indicate that The Steel Trust 
recrvited and shipped from thirty to forty thousand Negroes into the mills as strike break- 
ers.” The race situation became so serious that, ‘‘the National Committee for eS 
Tron and Steel Workers requested President Gompers to arrange a conference between 
prominent Negro Jeaders and trade union officials to the end that the proper remedies may 
be indicated.” The author maintains the mere opening of the door of the unions to the 
Negroes will not settle the race problem in industry. In spite of the difficulties, the author 
is confident that eventually the Negro will take his place side by side and fighting with the 
white indusirial ‘workers. 

“The Negro, An Asset of the American Nation’’—Rodney W. Roundy, Home Missions 
Council, New York City, 1920. 10 cents. A pamphlet in which facts relating to the prog- 
ress and achievements of tho Negro are set forth to show that the Negro from a national 
standpoint, is an asset and not a liability. Attention is called to the fact that the aieere 
has always been a patriot and that the country has had no war in which he did not play his 
part. The pamphlet is prepared with special reference to its use by :Mission Boards and 
other agencies working for the uplift of the Negro. F 

“Orime in America and the Police’—Raymond B. Fosdick; The Century, Company ,- 
New York, 1920. Contrasts the crime conditions in America and Europe and points out 
that the rate for homicide, burglary and robbery is very much higher in the cities of the 
United States than in the citiescf Europe. The author devotes some space to the problem 
ofcrime among Negroes. 

“The Chicago Race Riots’’—Carl Sandburg; Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New York, 
1919. This booklet is a description of the Chicago race riot of July 1919. from a news- 
paper correspondent’s point of view. In addition to a discussion of the immediate riot, 
there are chapters devoted to such subjects as: ““The Background,” “The Negro ‘Migration; 
“Real Estate; ‘Negroes and Rising Rents;’’ ‘‘Unions and the Color Line;”’ “‘Demand for 
Negro Labor;’’ ‘“New Industrial Mf lees and ‘After Each Lynching.’’ This book 
is an important contribution to the literature of race riots. : 

“Negro Migration: Changes in Rural Organization and Population of the Cotton Belt”’ 
Thomas Jackson Woofter, jr.. W. D. Gray, New York, 1920. This book is a study of the 
changes in rural organization and in population of the cotton belt section of the South, which 
have taken place largely as a result of Negro migration. Many interesting and important 
facts are brought out, particularly that migrations are: sometimes local; that is, within a 
county; sometimes from one part of a State to another part of the State, as for example, 
the movement of the rural Negro population of Georgia is toward the west and southwestern 
part of the State; sometimes from one section of the South to another section, as well as 
sometimes toward the North. This book is an important addition to the recent literature 
on the subject of migration. 

““A Social History of the American Family’”—Arthur W. Calhoun; Volumes IT and III. 
The Arthur A. Clark Company, Cleveland, 1919. Aconsiderable section of the two volumes 
is devoted to the discussion of the Negro, ‘‘His Morality;”’ “Slave (te tae ““Racial Asso- 
ciations of the Slaves with Their Masters’ Children:” ‘‘Miscegenation During Slavery”’ 
“Race Mixture During Slavery Times of Whites with Negroes and of Negroes wit. Whites’’ 
and: ‘/Miscegenation Since Emancipation.’ The author takes the position that slavery 
to a large extent is responsible for immorality and that since emancipation there has been 
a steady progress toward higher moral standards. 

“The Rising Tide of Color Against White World Supremacy’’—Lothrop Stoddard; 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York, 1920. $3.00. This book is an important contribution 
to the literature of the race problem from a world standpoint. In it the author makes a 
survey of the age-long struggle between the races and its application to the present day 
world politics, "The contents of the book are divided into three parts. Part One, ‘““The 
Rising Tide of Color,’’ with chapters on; ‘‘The World of Color;” ‘‘Yellow Man’s Land;”’ 
“Brown Man’s Land;”’ “Black Man’s Land;” and ‘“‘Red Man’s Land,’’ Part Two, ‘‘The 
Ebbing Tide of White,’’ with chapters on. ‘The White Flood;”’ ‘The Beginning of the Ebb;’’ 
“The Modern Peloponnesian 'War;” ‘‘The Shadowing of White Solidarity;’’ and Part 
Three, “The Deluge of the Dikes,”’ with chapters on ‘“‘The Outer Dikes,’’ ‘‘The Inner 
Dikes,”’ and ‘‘The Crisis of the Ages.”’ 

“A New Day for the Colored Woman Worker,” A Study of Colored ‘Women in Indus- 
tries in New York City—Nelle Swartz; New York, 1919. ‘This Ba a of thirty-nine 
pages is a study of Negro women in industries during the World War. Itisa valuable 
addition to the literature of the Negro women in industries. 

“Colored Women as Industrial Workers in Philadelphia,’’ A Study Made by the Con- 
sumers’ League of Eastern Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1920, This pamphlet of fifty 
pages gives valuable information relative to colored women as industrial workers. Among 
the subjects covered in the pamphlet are: “‘Some Industries of Philadelphia Employing 
‘Colored Women and the Wages They Pay;”’ ‘‘Collective Bargaining and the Colored Work- 
er, Her Schooling and Training and How She Finds Employment,” ‘‘Criticisms by F m- 

loyers, Are Colored People Getting a Square Deal?’’ ‘“Will the Colored and the 
ite Work Together?”’ 
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“A Study of the Tenant Systems of Farming in the Yazoo-Mississippi ies 
Boeger; United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin Nuiiber: BET Pela ated 
1916. ‘This study is based on records relating to the business of tenants on plantations 
in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. Comparison is made between share croppers, share 
renters and cash renters. Estimates of which system is the best from the point of view of 
the landlord and the point of view of the tenant are given. 

The Negro Women of Gainesville, Georgia’’—Ruth Reed; Phelps-Stokes Fellowship 
Studies, Number 6, University of Georgia, 1921. This is the first of the Phelps-Stokes 
Studies made by a woman and is of a small town in North Georgia with a population of 
some 4,700 whites and some 1,500 Negroes. The conditions of the Negroes were investi- 
gated as to, property, homes, employment of women, family incomes, health and morality, 
education, lodges, insurance and the churches, The Study while painstaking and careful 
does not present any new light with reference to conditions among Negroes. : 

Forty Years of Public Schools in Mississippi With Special Reference to the Education 
of the Negro’’—Stuart Grayson Noble; Teachers College, Columbia University Contri- 
butions to Educations, Number 94. Columbia University, New York City, 1918. As 
the title indicates, this is more of a historical than an analytical study of public school edu- 
cation in Mississippi. _Among ithe subjects considered in this work are: ‘“‘The Social and 
Economic Setting, 1870-1871; ’ “~The Attitude of the Several Social Elements Toward 
ALOGEO Education; Education During the Reconstruction,” “Education Under Southern 
Rule, 1876-1886;” ‘““The Distribution of the Common School Fund;”’ “Public Sentiment in 
Regard to the Education of the Negro Since 1886;” and “‘The Influence of Education Upon 
Bag ts Sey aaiack 16 R 

5 ucationa ptations,’’ Report of Ten Years’ Work of the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
1910-1920. Thomas Jesse Jones, New York, 1920. In addition toa Raaoiy of the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund and a statement of its policies, this pamphlet of ninety-two pages gives im- 
portant information concerning the purpose of Negro education in the United States and 
its financial support... There are other chapters on “School Improvement,’’ ‘‘Cooperation 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund with Other Educational and Religious Agencies,’’ ““An Account 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fellowships at the University of Georgia and the University of Vir- 
ginia,”’ ‘The Work of the Fund in Fostering the University ommission on Race Question” 
and “The Southern Publicity Committee.” 

“A History of Suffrage in the United States’’—Kirk and Porter; The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1919. Price, $1.25. As would be expected, a great deal of attention is 
given to the problems of sufirage as they relate to the Negro. This book isa valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject of the franchise. 

““Some Problems of Reconstruction’’—Annie M. MacLean; A. C. McClurg and Company, 
Chicago, 1921. $1.00. This work includes a series of essays on problems facing the Amer- 
ican nation today. One of these essays is on the Negro problem. The facts or che problems 
are stated, and the necessity for vheir solution is emphasized. 

“The Negro in Virginia Politics, 1865-1902”"—Richard L. Morton; Phelps-Stokes Fellow 
in the University of Virginia. $1.50. This is the fourth number in the series of studies on 
the race problem promoted by the Phelps-Stokes Fund. ‘The book covers in somewhat 
extended detail, the history of Negro suffrage from its beginning up to,1902. The chief 
value of the book is in the historical information which is given rather than in the conclu 
sions which the author draws. 

“Reconstruction in Louisiana"—Ella Lonn; G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1919. $3. 
This book is an analysis ot the situation in Louisiana during the period of Reconstruction. 
The book contains a wealth of detailed information and is an important addition te the 
literature of vhe Reconstruction Period. 

“The Development of State Legislation Concerning the Free Negro’’ Franklin Johnson ; 
The Arbor Press, New York, 1918. The author has endeavored to present a complete 
record of all legislative enactments up to 1918, that have ever been ‘adopted by any state 
and such parts of federal legislation as had to do with the Negro. The book is divided into 
two parts. Part I considers ‘The General Development of Legislation,’’ and has chapters 
on, ‘The Negro Problem in Legislation;”’ “General Development of Restrictive Legislation;”’ 
“General Development of Protective Legislation;’’ and ‘‘Social Influences Affecting the 

lation.” ‘Part ILisa detailed review of thelaws, firstof Federal legislation and second, 
of legislation in the several states. 

“Northern Opinion of Approaching Secession, October, 1859, November, 1860’’—Law- 
rence Tyndale Lowry; Snuth College Studies in History, Volume III, Number 4, 1918. 
This is an interesting compilation of facts (gleaned from periodicals and newspapers of the 
time mentioned in the title.of the treatise) on the opinion of the North toward the unrest 
caused by slavery in the South. The collected data are well organized and an informing 
discussion of the situation is given. That the information is comprehensive appears from 
éhe full bibliography given in the foctnotes on each page. 

‘"The Negro Problem’’—Julia E. Johnsen; The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 
1921. $2.25. ‘The purpose of this volume is to furnish an interpretation of the leading 
aspects of the Negro problem of today in compact and convenient form for the student 
debater or general reader. Following a preliminary view of the history and status of the 
Negro there are selected articles on, ‘“‘Race Prejudice,” ‘*Amalgamation,”’ “Education,” 
“Lynching,”’ *‘Race Riots,’ ‘‘Peonage,”’ ‘‘Suffrage,”’ “Segregation,” “Colonization,’’ etc. 
This is one of the handbook series. published by the H. W. Wilson Company and follows 
the usual plan of this series, reflecting with impartial references, opimons and conditions. 
This book has a carefully selected, classified and annotated bibliography. ~ ae 

“The Negro as An Economic Factor in Alabama’’—Waights Gibbs Henry; Publishing 
House M. B. Church South, Nashville, Tennessee, 1919. This is a thesis submitted for 
the Ph, D. degree at Boston University. While showing much laborious effort and pains- 
taking reasearch, there is 10 special addition to the already extant informavdion relative 
to the Negro. The chief value of the book is that it emphasizes the point of view of an in 
creasing number of Southern white people who are endeavoring to deal justly with the Negro 

“Distinguished Service Citizenship, Proceedings Annual Meeting Southern Sociological 
Congress for 1919.—J_ E. McCulloch, Editor. As at previous meetings of the Congress 
the papers presented dealt with social improvement under the following heads: ‘‘Democ- 
racy,” “Community Service,” “Public Health,” “Child Welfare,’’ ‘‘Race Relations,” “In- 
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dustrial Progress,’ and ‘‘A Program for Churches.” The section on “‘Race Relations,’ 
contains some important papers relative to the race problem. 

“The Voice of the Negro’’—Robert T. Kerlin; E. P. Dutton & Company, New York 
1919. $2.50. The chief value of this book is that from a study of the literature of the 
Negro, his newspapers and magazines, a Southern white man has attempted to state what 
the Negro is thinking, how he is feeling and what are his grievances and demands. ‘‘The 
Voice of the Negro,’’ is an important contribution to the literature of the race problem. ° 

“The Negro Faces America’’—Herbert J. Seligmann; Harper and Brothers, New York 
1920. $1.75. The author presents a very informing discussion of the race problem. His 
presentation to a very large extent gives the point of view of the white persons who are 
backing the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Especially 
valuable is the chapter on, ‘‘The Scapegoat of City Politics;’’ that is the Negro. This book 
is an important addition to the literature of the race problem. inti 

“A Puture Menace to World Peace, France’s Black Militarism Sidelights on the French 
Colonial System’’—By Ajax; Dietrich Reimer, Berlin, 1919, a pooklet of 45 pages. Ac- 
cording to this writer, the use of black troops by the French during the World War was toa 
large extent a failure. They were placed in the most exposed positions and were permitted 
to be killed off in exceedingly large numbers. In some instances the author claims that 
from 60 to 70 per cent of a battalion were destroyed. Thousands of others ‘were killed by 
the cold weather. France, it is maintained, used most severe methods in recruiting these 
colonials in Africa. This book is clearly a propaganda publication designed to discredit 
the use of black troops by the French. In contrast we have from the French, and other 
sources, reports of the excellence of these black troops and the valuable service which they 
rendered in helping the Allies to win the war. The use of black troops in Kuropean wars, 
the author maintains, is contrary to the principles of international law and the position of 
France in this matter constitutes a future menace to world peace. 

“Colonies and Calumnies, A Reply to Sir Hugh Cliffords German Colonies’’—By Han 
George von Doering, Acting Governor of Togoland; Dietrich Reimer, Publisher. Berlin, 
1919. As the title indicates, this booklet of 94 pages is a defense of Germany's treatment 
of the natives in Togoland. One gathers, however, from a reading of this publication that 
the question raised is not a just treatment of the natives, but as to whether the German 
treatment of the natives was less crue] than that of the English, as for example; a con- 
siderable space is devoted to the discussion of floggings as administered by the Germans 
and by the English. Ifonly a part of the charges alleged in this booklet is true there was 
not just treatment of the natives either in Togoland, as ruled by the Germans or in the | 
adjacent Gold Coast, ruled by the English. 

“The Backward Peoples and Our Relations With Them’’—Sir Harry H. Johnston; Ox- 
ford ‘University Press, Oxford, England, 1920. A booklet of sixty pages in which the’ writer 
states that in India, Indo-Malaysia, North and South America, (Indians and Negroes) 
and in Africa, the ‘‘Backward Peoples” are found, He then devotes a chapter to ““Why 
are They Backward?” naming as causes: adverse geographical conditions, wars, invasions 
diseases; but the ‘‘Backward_Peoples’’ have mostly stopped in some rut, some siding of 
human culture. A considerable space is deyoted to what the ‘“Backward Peoples’’ owe 
to the white man in the way of better living conditions, the stopping of _inter-tribal wars 
and the supression of the slave trade. He concludes with a section on *“Where the White 
Man Wronged the Coloured.”’ This is a very interesting publication, the writer, how- 
ever, has not presented any new point of view or any significant suggestions as to the atti- 
tudes and relations of dominant nations to these so called ‘“‘Backward_Peoples.’’ 

“The Black Man’s Burden,’’—E. D. Morel; The National Labour Press, London, 1920. 
The author points out that while much has been said about the white man’s burden, atten- 
tion should called to the burden which the white man has placed upon the black man. 
This burden, which the civilized nations of modern times have laid upon the black man, 
falls into two distinct periods: first, that of the slave trade, when millions of Africans 
were exported to America; second, the more recent period of invasion, political control, 
capitalistic exploitation, and what the author calls the more recent development of mili- 
tarism; that is the use of the native African for military purposes. The great danger, 
however, in the author’s opinion is that the power of modern capitalistic exploitation, 
assisted by modern engines of destruction may yet do what the slave trade, war, diseases 
and other things have thus failed to do. It is to this danger that the writer calls special 
atention. He suggests that the League of Nations could do much to protect Tropical 
Africa from the evils of capitalistic exploitation and militarism. The charge of milita- 
rism, it appears, is especially against the French. If one reads the author correctly, 
peng og that France should notin any future war make use of soldiers drawn from 

“Empire' and Commerce in Africa’’—Leonard Woolf; George Allen and Unwin, L 
This volume is a discussion of conditions in Africa immediately precedin the World War 
The book is divided into three parts, under the headings: ‘International Fconomic Policy, 

Economic Imperialism in Africa,”’ and ‘‘Reflections and Conclusions.’’ Although the book 
deals with conditions before the World War, nevertheless the descriptions and conclusions 
are applicable to conditions that now prevail. Concerning the future of Africa the writer 
says, ‘‘The land in Africa should be reserved for the natives. Systematic education of the 
— ue 2 aes pranios dite, to Ran a pare jn, and eventually to control the 

, an 3 rs phe 
an d ° Sher resources, Y o make the best use of their land and its mineral 
‘he application of all revenue raised in Africa to the development. of the countr 
education, health, etc., of the native inhabitants. Absolute a atiice of Bicohel —— 
plete neutralization of Africa, t. e., in no case shall any military operations between Euio- 
pean States be allowed in Africa; no recruiting of native troops; military forces to be 
eee S eeaacun to ee for police duties and maintaining order, the dismant- 
walter. ortifications and naval bases, and the prohibition of all submarines in African 

“Africa: Slave or Free?’’—Jno. H. Harris; E. P. Dutton and Company, N i 
1920. In this volume the author discusses the problems of Africa in 5 Hebt Ma oN ne 
Roubae about in that continent as a result of the World War. He looks to the League of 

ations as a means of preserving Africa from exploitation and to provide for the protec- 
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tion of the natives so that they will have opportunity for education i i 
Political development and especially the preservation to them of the tone eae 
chise. Concerning this, the author says, ‘‘The first element in the super-structure is 
franchise. The presence of the European in Africa today is, we are told, due to hun- 
dreds of politica] instruments drafted, amended, and formally accepted by African rulers 
and councils. For the purpose of signing these documents European statesmen have in- 
variably declared that Africans were in every case competent to arrive at decisions of far- 
reaching politicalimportance. It is surely untenable for these same European states- 
men now io deny the competence cf Africans to consider, amend and agree to politieal 
and administrative instruments of relatively unimportant administrative value "’ 

The Red Book of West Africa,’’ Historical and Descriptive, Commercialand Industrial 
Facts, ‘Figures and Resources—Compiled and edited by Allister Macmillan; the'W. H and 
L. Collingridge Company, London, 1920, _ The title indicates the scope of this publication 
This book claims to be the first of its kind ever issued on West Africa. In addition to ac- 
counts of the businesses conducted by white firms in West Africa, there is extended infor- 
mation about the businesses conducted by native Africans. One is especially impressed 
by the number of businesses conducted by natives and the extent of their resources. It is 
not. generally known. that at Lagos, Accra, Calabar, Freetown and other places in West 
Africa the native business man is carrying on commercial transactions in the most approved 
and modern manner, and is handling the latest forms of merchandise; as for example, the S 
Thomas and Company, African General Merchants of Lagos. ‘‘On the Marina at Bleghata, 
Itolo, Offin, and ]1dunmagbo are other stores, where large quantities of Nigerian produce 
are handled by the firm for export, including skins and hides. The firm has a tannery at 
Elegbata, and its specialiy prepared African sole leather is in great demand amongst 
colonial:shoemakers. “Branches of the business are established at Agege, Gbado, Agbesi 
Alagada, Abeokuta, BEruwa Road, Ikoko, Ifo, Itori, Isawo, Ibadan, Tleigbo, Ikirun, 
Hlorin, Kano, Lafenwa, Lalypon, Owowo, Opeji, Olodo and Oshogbo, with an agency at 
Zaria and factories at Iwo. Hde and other stations. These branches, etc., are being in- 
creased by others at the Tin Fields, also at Calabar and in the Cameroons, with prob- 
able extensions to Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast.” ‘““W, A. Dawodu and Company 
Importers of Motor Cars. Cycles Spare Farts and Accessories, Builder of Motor Trans- 
port Lorries, Rickshaws, General Mechanics. This firm has large premises in various 
parts of Lagos, including a big store in Egerton Square, and a retain depos in Bishop 
Street, their head office and works being in Daddy Alago Street; and the organization 
and equipment of the many departments testify wellto the firm’s thorough knowledge 
and practical ability in everything pertaining to their trade.” 


POPULATION OF THE EARTH BY RACES 
(Estimated) 








703 ,000 ,000 
560 ,000 ,000 
258 ,112 000 








‘Distribution and Number of Black People. 


(Black people are natives of Africa, A: ia and the Pacific Islands. The black or Negro people 
of the world include true Negroes, those without admixtures of other races, and Negroids, 
those with admixtures of other races.) 














Continent ; Number 
UG PE eee eee eee See ee eS ee Aaeie eae Uae 180 ,000 ,000 
Southern Asia (Principally the Dravidians of 
Biel chic) et ee eee ie ee en eee 50 ,000 ,000 
Pacific Islands (Melanesians, Papuans, and 
TN aac OS i ts ee ee ea ee ie an re 2 ,500 ,000 
WNortinAinenicas. = 24222 oe oe a ein a cle mint ie a ee ern ae 17 ,777 ,00O 





Soubh Amepicans 2 i) 20 ee = 2 eee a ea ii sa acm cee oa 11 ,000 ,000 


CN Gate ee hee ae Se A ee ee een ana ae eae ie 261 ,277 .000 
Proportion of Black Population to White in Western Hemisphere. 

















Country Total Population Negro Population Per cent Negro 
of Total Population 
Canada s4e2 = = 2 10 ,000 ,000 40 ,000 0.4 
United States_—--~-~~_- 105 ,710 ,620 10 ,800 ,000 ' 9.9 
Central America _---- 5 ,255 ,000 500 ,000 F 9.0 
Bermudas— __ 2 === s- 20 ,801 13 ,682 65.8 
West Indies=- 2-22 == 9,177 ,563 6 424 .000 70.0 
185 ey A eae) ee ee 26 ,542 ,402 9 ,000 ,000 33.0 

Remainder of South 

American #22 32 ,500 ,000 2 ,000 ,000 6.0 
Notal sass 189 ,206 ,386|] ~ 28 ,777 ,682 15.3 
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POSSESSIONS OF EUROPEAN POWERS IN NEGRO AFRICA 


(With the exception of Abyssinia and Liberia, all those parts of Africa in which black races 
are indigeneous are controlled by European powers.) 











; POPULATION 
Area in 


NATION Square 
Miles White | Asiatic Natives Total 


GREAT BRITAIN: 











Anglo-Egyptian Sudan____-__ 1 ,014 ,400 3,500 10 ,000} 3,386 ,500] 3 ,400 ,0CcO 
Protectorate of Somaliland___ 683 000 ieee eee lbs oe eee 310 ,310 310 ,310 
British East Africa: : 
{Kenya Protectorate_....___._ 246 ,822 5 ,362 17 ,000| 2 ,784 ,638] 2 807 ,coO 
Protectorate of Uganda______ 110 ,300 847 3,500] 3 ,314 ,000] 3,318 ,000 
Protectorate of Zanzibar______ 1 ,020 250 20 ,000 200 ,000 220 ,250 
Protectorate of Nyasaland__-__ 39 ,573 1 ,015 515] 1 ,202 ,208] 1 ,203 ,738 


South Africa: 
The Union of South Africa : 










’ 
Cape of Good Hope_______ 276 ,966 618 ,825 25 ,000} 2 ,000 ,000| 2 ,643 ,825 
Ni 8 epee otra al one pars Wares! 7 os 35 ,291 121 ,931 140 ,000} 1,000 ,000} 1,261 ,931 
Orange Free State____-____ 50 ,389 UBL OFS) one aes “400 ,G00 581 ,678 
Transvaal. no! ee 110 ,450 499 ,347 *40 ,000} 1 ,300 ,000] 1 ,839 ,347 
Northern Rhodesia_______-___ 291 ,000 2 OAS Ns ear eee 928 ,000 930 ,945 
Southern Rhodesia__________ 149 ,000 38 ,000} _- 3,000 770 ,000 811 ,COO 
BaS0Olan Ge tanelto, ef eee pap ae ata 1s QO ate ape eS 404 ,507 405 ,903 
Bechuanaland Protectorate ___ 275 ,000 Ae BOD oe eg are 123 ,658 125 ,350 
SWavzilam@. ofan ye oe 6 ,678 1 ,800 200 100 ,000 102 ,000 
West Africa: : E 
Northern Nigeria_____~___-__ 256,000) 22 4cbSe ale phe ee ete 8 ,670 ,O0C} 8 ,670 .000 
Southern Nigeria__ ei acehe eect aise 76 ,000 L5ODG) 92.20 Lease 8 ,900 ,O00} 8 ,901 ,650 
Gold Coast and Hinterland___ 80 ,000 Des Ole aon <sym 2 ,000 ,O0G} 2 ,002 ,500 
Sierra Leone Colony and Pro- 
a porate RCE es Rees heme eye 31 eer bi Pgeipiipaig fh Nea 1,500 ,OO00} 1,500,800 
amMbis..= sa ses. 3. Je aes ae 4: 330 ler. ey yy SO} a eset es 240 ,000 240 ,050 
BELGIUM: 2 
Belgian Congoos = 22 - se 909 ,654 GOT ees ee ee 11 ,000 ,000}11 ,006 ,971 
FAN ot Af 
renc. es rica: 
Senocala x2. tA 3 ee es 74,112 1 ,200 ,000} 1 ,204 Bl 
Guinea = . 2 eee ay 3 95 ,218 1,890,000} 1,891 ,200 
Ivory Coast___ E 121 ,976 1 ,406 ,OOC] 1 ,407 ,030 
Dahomey _____ z 42 ,460 860 ,000 860 ,590 
French Sudan__- E 617 ,600 2 ,200 ,000} 2 ,200 ,975 
Upper Volta___ a 154 ,400 3 ,000 ,000} 3 ,000 ,100 
Mauritania_____ rg es 344 ,967 256 ,000 256 ,144 
Military Territory of Ni €: 347 ,400 700 ,OO0 700. ,225 
French Equatorial Africa__ __-_- _| 1,037 ,131 9 ,000 ,000} 9 ,001 ,560 
French Somaliland_____ 4 5,790 208 ,000} 208 ,000 
Comoro Islands_____ _ y 760 DOU] ae rae ate 104 ,336 104 ,836 
Madagascatcsscee ie tae eee eee 228 ,000 18 ,255 6 ,279| 3,521 ,038| 3 545 575 
FORMER GERMAN COLONIES: 
Cameroon: 
(British Mandate)_...-_______ 30 ,000 SUCIRT TS See 600 ,000 600 ,500 
(French Mandate)__________ 166 ,489 1 (0061 Dae 1 ,940 ,000} 1,941 ,00cO 
Togoland: e 
(French Mandate). ________-- 20 ,072 300/222 Sees 660 ,000 660 ,300 
German Southwest Africa (Un- 
ion of So. Africa) Mandate) 322 ,400 PF,000}&L 22 es 190 ,000 207 ,000 
German East Africa : 
(British Mandate)__________- 354 ,000 5 ,000 15 ,000} 5 ,800 ,000} 5,820 ,000 
ITALY: ta 
Weltrea_ ~— 5 - 
: SASS aS ase San stems 45 ,800 3 O00 A Sale £e 450 ,000 453 ,000 
Ttalian Somaliland_-____..__- 169 430(Se0 toe ea ee 650,000] 650 oan 
PORTUGAL: 
ANgolarsau rath iste eE ie] 
San Thome & Principe Islands ae sete . ae SSeS = Re et 419 :000 
Potuguese Guinea___________ 13.940 theta Pe ES 289 '000 58 ,907 
Portuguese East Africa_______ fol fone Rasta Saas ’ 289 ,000 
SPAIN: 426 ,712 9 ,000 5,000} 3,106 ,000} 3,190 ,000 
Spanish: Guineass ees seo SUA Ol = Sh eee ees ee ene 200 ,000 
Fernando Po and Other Islands 814 G00 SSee =e ew 24 "300 738 aco 





tFormerly Protectorate of Hast Atrica. 
*Includes mixed races. 
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Native Population South Africa 
Increased More Rapidly 
Than Europeans. 

In South Africa’ there has been in recent years a notable increase 
in the native population. When the Union of South Africa was estab- 
lished in 1904, that country had 1,116,806 Europeans or whites, and 
567,962 coloured persons; that is,those of mixed blood—Hindu, Malay, 


etc., and 3,491,056 natives. . 
In 1911, there were in the Union of South Africa 1,276,242 Europeans, 678,- 

146 coloured persons and 4,019,006 natives; an increase for the seven years for 

the whites of 14.28 per cent, for the coloured of 19.40 per cent and for the na- 


tives of 15.12 per cent. i 
In 1918, the population was: whites, 1,339,000; natives and coloured, 4,935,000. 


In 1920, the population was: whites, 1,504,000; natives and coloured, 5,801,000. 
The increase for the sixteen years, 1904-1920, was: for the whites, 387,194 or 
34.6 per cent; for the natives and coloured, 1,742,000 or 42.9 per cent. The 
average increase per annum for the sixteen years was: for the whites, 24499; 
for the natives and coloured, 108,875. The proportion of whites in the total 
population in 1904 was 21.5 per cent. In 1920, the proportion was 20.6 per cent. 
In the province of Natalin 1901, there were 63,821 whites and 786,912 natives. 
In 1911, there were 98,582 whites and 951,808 natives; an increase of 34,761 
or 54 per cent for the whites and an increase of 164,896 or 21 per cent for the 
natives. In the Province of the Orange Free State in 1890 there were 77,716 
whites and 129,787 natives and coloured persons. In 1911 there were 175,189 
whites and 352,985 natives and coloured persons; the increase for the whites 
during the twenty-one years was 97,473 or 125 per cent; for the natives and 
coloured 223,198 or 172 per cent. In the Crown Colony of Basutoland the 
native population increased in the twenty years 1891 tid 1911, from 218,324 to 
404,507 or 85 per cent. d 
In contrast to the rapid increase in native population in South 
Africa, it is claimed by some that in recent years there has been a great 
decrease in the native population of Central and Eastern Africa. The 
Sleeping Sickness and other diseases have in these regions destroyed 
many thousands of people. This is especially true in Uganda and in 
the Congo. The exploitation of the natives for commercial purposes 
has also, it is claimed, destroyed many thousands of them and by some 
it is Said this cause is even more fatal to them than diseases. 
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POPULATION 
Islands Nation to which 
they belong Wh ite Negro Total 
Baliymasse ese ies aes Great Britain__--------- 12 ,000 47 ,000 59 ,928 
Banbadose Ss. ee ee Great Britains 2435.22 20 ,000 180 ,368 200 ,368 
ROR eae hela See oie! Benublicsa= 2 aes 2,153 ,886 745 ,0O19 2 ,898 ,905 
Grodadms 2. et Tess Great, eritasne oe SN Sy oe As oe ees oe *74 ,490 
Gazideloupes: 22 esase a5 2 Mea ncoeactinee: tye sie Py eer EN Sea ele **212 ,500 
ratty eee ee te Be Republic see SS 500] 2 ,500 ,000 2 ,500 ,500 
Aedes So ee Great Britain. 2252. =. - 17 ,000 868 ,000 895 ,000 
Leeward Islands-_ _-------- Greaveritarn ee ee ee ee ee Sa ae **127 ,000 
Martiniee 2 sno te oe Hirainee rast) ene tre Fp ae ee Se 2 Se ee **194 ,000 
(POLLOMMCOe . sete oe ee United. States. -----. -.- 948 ,709 351 ,062 * 1,299,809 
Cyndie Gir ea eee Ape eS ETeay Hel By gira pe el et See ae eS 41*54 989 
Stiiyancenta O20 ott es Gian riba ye ee a Oe See eee **53 (210 
SantosDomingosx=)!=2 S224 OES 6 Dig) ch eee © thet ee Seg any agey ee ag ete 1 ,000 ,000 **1 000,000 
Mata. 7a ae ae Se Great. BritaiD. 2s ale eek eee eae es **265 ,000 
***Virgin Islands-_---~-~--- \United States___-------- 1 ,922 24 ,486 26 ,051 





*Ohiefly Negroes eas: y 
**Composition of poptlation see below, Discription of Santo Domingo. 
***Formerly Danish West Indies. 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY AFRICANS 





Name Place 
Tiperiainp Nem aier ae ee ek Joo hen ae A ee eo See Monroyia Liberia 
Grarradieone NOWSE nto seo eee tee a a ee Freetown, Sierra Leone 
iNieeriart Ohnuoniclo= sae: Pte sha logan see ay eee ae ee ne ee Lagos 
biinienan tenets Sea. aaa een By ae oe ep aan wm ea ie ee Se aie aS Lagos 
The Gold Coast Nation (official organ 

of The Gold Coast Aborigines Rights 

Protection Society) __2_--=---=--=---+---+--=-----=---------- Cape Coast, Gold Coast 
Gold Coastdueadert + _. 4s 22-2 eae ee Joe Ser ee eee Cape Coast, Gold Coast 
Tiawos Standard. 2-622 2 a ee aaa Lagos, Southern Nigeria 
The Uagos Weekly Record _-------------,-+---=----+----------- Lagos, Southern Nigeria 
Gold Coast Independent__-) -:.--_----2 -4-4/-------------------7*--===4 Accra, Gold Coast 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
A. P. O. (official organ of the African 


People’s Organization) (English) _------------------------~ Cape Town, Cape Colony 
Abantu Batho, The Voice of the Native 
Racesof South Africa (Bantu-English) ---------------------- Johannesburg, Transvaal 
Molome oa Batho (English-Bantu) ----------------------------* Johannesburg, Transvaal 
TSEe pu qa bern VO bons ses key plete ees Blase spear Ie Het Na hearts Mafeteng, Basutoland 
Friend of The Bechuanas (English) _--------------------..--~ 37 .Kimberly, Cape Colony 
Tmo. Chiat) cos Set ee ee Se ee I aie King Williams Town, Cape Colony 
Izwe La Kiti (ZaylurEnglishy1 2, --42+-s 82-342 -eaeheees--=-oe ssa ga = Dundes, Natal 
’ South African Native Opinion------------------- if sab pcos Le Tana i ese ae King Williams Town 


South African Clarione: =. 2202 =- - ov 2-- 22 25 2-2 = See onan Capetown 
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WHERE BLACK MEN GOVERN. 
ABYSSINIA 


GOVERNMENT 


The empire of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia, is made up of the kingdoms 
of Tigre and Lasta, in the Northeast; Amhara and Gojam in the West 
and center; Shoa in the South; and territories and dependencies as far 
2s Kaffa in the South, and Harar in the Southeast. The area i$ 350,000 
square miles. ‘The population is estimated to be 8,000,000, 





Abyssinia is a very ancient country. There is much evidence of early inter- 
course with the Jews. When the first European explorers came into the country 
they found the inhabitants chanting the psalms of David. Tradition is that 
here was the kingdom of the queen of Sheba and that the rulers of the country 
can trace their descent from Menelik, son of King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. 


The political institutions are few in character and-analogous to those of Mediae- 
val Europe. In 1908 a council of ministers was constituted by the emperor- . 
Ministers were appointed for Justice, Finance, Commerce, War, Foreign Affairs. 
Posts and Telegraph, Interior, and a sort of Lord Privy Seal. The Minister of 
War is the most important. The regular army contingents from the various 
provinces, consist of about 150,000 men, and is supplemented by irregulars and 
a territorial army. In 1889 Menelik, king of Shoa, became emperor. He 
died December, 1913, and was succeeded by the son of one of his daughters, Li 
Yasu, born 1896. September 27, 1916, he was deposed and Waizeru Zanditu, 
another daughter of Menelik was made Empress. She was crowned Feb. idly 
1917. An agreement was signed December 13, 1906, whereby Great Britain, 
France and Italy undertook to respect and endeavor to preserve the integrity 
of Abyssinia. Neither power is to be granted an industrial concession that will 
work an injury to the other two powers. They are to abstain from intervention 
in Abyssinian internal affairs, to concert together for the safeguarding of their 
respective interests in territories bordering on Abyssinia, to make agreements 
concerning railroad construction in Abyssinia. Another convention of the same 
date provides for the prohibition or regulation of the importation of arms and 
ammunition into Abyssinia. 


POPULATION 


The population consists of Abyssinians, Gallas, Somalis, Negroes, 
and Falashas, with considerable number of non-natives, Indians, Arabs, 
Greeks, Armenians, and a few Europeans. Harar, the largest town has 
a population of about 50,000. The capital, Adis Ababa, has a popula- 
tion of about forty or fifty thousand. 


RELIGION AND INSTRUCTION. 


Christianity was introduced into the country about the middle of the fourth 
century by Frumentius. The Abyssian Church, while having relations with 
the Coptic Church, is practically independent. The head of the Church, the 
“‘Abuna”’ (our father), corresponds in a way to the Pope of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Roman Catholics and the Protestant denominations have never 
been permanently successful in their missionary efforts among these Christians. 

The adherents of the Abyssinian Church number about 3,000 000. 


Education was formerly restricted to the clergy; but in October, 1907 Em- 
peror Menelik issued an edict enjoining compulsory education on all male 
children over twelve years of age. The edict became a dead letter. There is 
said to be only one Abyssinian school in the country. It is in Adis Ababa, and 
taught by a few Coptic teachers introduced by the Abuna. Itis reported to 
have over 100 pupils. It is said that attendance is irregular and the institu- 
tion is unpopular with the ignorant people. 
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AGRICULTURE 


_ Agriculture is the chief occupation. Land is divided, not amorg 
individuals, but amorg families. The only title to land is occupation. 
Agricultural methods are of the most primitive sort’. 


Almost everything grows in Abyssinia that grows either in t 
the torrid zones; different varieties of elim, chest. peas a nan: 
of all sorts, barley, corn, lentils, linseed and other oil seed, bananas, sweet po- 
tatoes, yams, white potatoes, water cress, pumpkins, cucumbers, calabashes 
gourds, cabbage, egg-plant, tomatoes, peppers, tobacco, coffee and cotton. 

Almost every animal native to Africa is found in Abyssinia; the lion, the leo- 
pard, hyena, giraffe, many kinds of monkeys, a great many different kinds of 
antelope, buffalo, elephant, hippopotamus, zebra and crocodile. The domestic 
animals are horses, donkeys, mules, cattle, sheep and goats. There are many 
kinds of cattle found in the country. They are mostly the zebu or humped 
variety found throughout the East. The oxen are used to cultivate the soil. 


COMMERCE 


The exports consist mainly of hides and skins, coffee, wax, ivory, 
civet and native butter. The imports comprise gray shirting, cotton 
goods, arms and ammunition, provisions, liquors, railway material and 
Sees Trade is chiefly with England, France, Italy and the United 

ates. 


Abyssinia has commercial treaties with Great Britain (1897) for “most favored 
nation” treatment; with Italy (1897) terminable on six months’ notice; with the 
United States (1903) for ten years, then subject to one year’s notice; with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary (1905) for ten years, then subject to one year’s notice; 
with France (1908) for ten years, and then subject to a year’s notice. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


It is said that there are few, if any roads in Abyssinia other than 
mere tracks. ‘Transportation is by mules, pack horses, donkeys, and 
in some places camels, ‘There is one railroad in the country, the Fran- 
co-Ethiopan, which extends from Jibuti in French Somaliland to the 
Hawash River in Southeastern Abyssinia, a distance of about 330 miles. 
From here it is being extended to the capital, Adis Ababa, There are 
1,056 miles of telegraph lines in the country and about an equal num- 
ber of telephone lines. August 2, 1913, there was printed at Adis Ababa 
the first issue of the first paper ever published in Abyssinia, ‘“Le Cour- 
rier d’Ethiopie.”’ It was published by the French residents of the coun- 
try. 

MONEY AND CREDIT. 


The bank of Abyssinia, with its main office at Adis Ababa, has branches at ' 
seven other towns in the empire. ‘This bank hasan authorized capital of $2,500 
000, and a paid up capital of $625,000. The governor of the National Bank of 
Egypt is its president, and its governing body sits at Cairo, Egypt. The current 
coin of Abyssinia is the Maria Theresa dollar, which circulates over all Hast and 
Central Africa. There is, also, in circulation the Menelik doller or talari, which 
is worth about fifty cents. Other silver coins are the half, quarter and sixteenth 
of atalari. There are, also, copper coins. Various articles, as bars of salt, are 
used all over the country 2s mediums of exchange. The Abyssinian ounce weighs 
about 430 grains, the weight of the Maria Theresa dollar. A pound of ivory 
contains twelve ounces, of coffee, eighteen ounces. Grain measures are the 
Kunna, one-eighth of a bushel, and the Daula, twoand one-half bushels. Linear 
measures are the Sinzer, nine inches and the Kend, twenty inches. 
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REFERENCES: _Father Labo, A Voyage to Abyssinia (Translated from the French 
by Samuel Johnson. London, 1735; Harris, Sir W. Cornwallis, The Highlands of Aethiopia, 
London, 1844; Holland, J.T., and Hozier,H.,Record! of the;Exploration of Abyssinia, London, 
1870; Krapf, J. L., Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors During ighteen Years 
in Eastern Africa, London, 1860; Parkins, Mansfield, Life in byssinia, London, 1868; Smith, 
A. Donaldson, Through Unknown African Countries, London, 1897; Gleichen, A. E. W., 
With the Mission of Menelib, London, 1898; Wylde, A. B., Modern Abyssinia, 1901; 
Skinner, R. P., Abyssinia of Today, London. 1906. 


LIBERIA. 
GOVERNMENT 


Liberia owes its origin to the efforts of the American Colonization 
Society of America, which was organized December 16, 1817, to settle 
free Negroes in Africa. In 1820 an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
locate the colony. In 1821 the attempt succeeded. In spite of many 
difficulties, dissensions and discouragements, the colony was enlarged 
and firmly established. On July 26, 1847, the State was constituted 
as the Free and Independent Republic of Liberia. The colony then 
became more prosperous, churches and schools were established, a 
postal system was introduced, newspapers were established, and slav- 
ery was abolished in the neighboring native States. 

In 1909, at the request of Liberia, the United States Government sent three 
Commissioners to Liberia to report upon boundary disputes between that country 
and Great Britain and France, and to inquire thoroughly into the nation’s con- 
ditions and needs and to make suitable suggestions for adjustment and improve- 
ment. The commissidners were Roland P. Falkner, of the Immigration Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate; George Sale, Superintendent of Education 
for the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and Emmett J. Scott, Sec- 
retary of Tuskegee Institute. The Commission made to Congress an exhaustive 
report of the boundary troubles and the general condition of the country. 

The boundaries were determined by the Anglo-Liberian Agreement of 1885, 
and the Franco-Liberian Agreements of 1892 and 1907-10. Under the latter 
Liberia lost about 2,000 squere miles of territory. In 1911 an agreemtnt was 
concluded between the British and Liberian Governments transferring the terri- 
tory of Kanre-Lahun to Sierra Leone in exchange for a strip of undeveloped terri- 


tory of ahout the same area on the south side of Morro River, which now became 
une boundary. 


SRE LT EY ABEL ED AREER THAT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The executive is vested in a president, a vice-president, and a cab- 
inet of six ministers, and the legislative power in congress consisting of 
a Senate and a House of Representatives. Formerly the President 
and the House of Representatives were elected for four years and the 
Senate for two years. In 1907 an amendment to the Constitution ex- 
tended these terms to four and six years, respectively. The President 
must be thirty-five years of age and have real estate property to the 
value of $600, Voters must be of Negro blood and be owners of real 
estate. But few natives avail themselves of the suffrage. Foreigners 
cannot own land without the consent of the Government. C. D. B. 
King now holds the office of President. : 


AREA AND POPULATION, 


The total area is about 40,000 square miles. The coast line of about 350 miles 
extends from the British colony of Sierra Leone on the west to the French colony 
of Ivory coast on the east. The greatest width is about 200 miles. The total 
population is estimated at 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. The number of Americo- 
Liberians, according to the latest estimate, is about 12,000. About 50,000 of the 
Coast Negroes, including the Liberians proper, may be considered civilized. 
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There is a British Negro colony of about 500 and about 160 Europeans. Mon- 
rovia, the capital, has including Krutown, an estimated population of about 
’ 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


The Americo-Liberians are all Protestant (Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist 
or Methodist.) There are several American Missions at work and one French 
Roman Catholic. The government educational system is supplemented by 
mission schools, instruction being given both to American arid native Negroes. ° 
The Government has 113 elementary schools, with 122 teachersand 4,100 pupils. 
There are eighty-seven mission schools and about 3,000 pupils. The mission 
schools give industrial training. The Methodists have a collegeat Monrovia, 
the Protestant Episcopalians, a high school at Cape Palmas, and three other 
important schools. The Government Institution, College of Liberia, has twelve 
professors and 120 students. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


1911-12 1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 1915-16 1917-18 
$471,335 $618,809 $531,500 $273,368 $295,233 273,106 
470,000 529, 548 531,500 266,861 232,332 255,767 


The revenue is derived mainly from custom duties, $476,342 in 1913-14; there 
is a tax on rubber exported and on natives emigrating. The expenditure em- 
brases chiefly the cost of general administration. A debt of $500,000 at seven 
per cent was contracted in 1871. The unpaid interest of the debt, in 1910, 
amounted to over 925,000. The total indebtedness of the country, on September 
30, 1918, was $2,131,700. In 1910 the United States Government expressed to 
the other powers its willingness to assist Liberia by taking charge of her finances, ” 
military organization, and boundary questions. The details of the scheme were 
approved in October, 1911, by the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. An international loan of about $1,700,000 secured by the Customs, 
Rubber Tax, and Native Head Tax was made, until the world war. It was ad- 
ministered by an American ¢éontroller and British, French, and German sutbcon- 
trollers. The American controller acts as financial advisor for the Government 
For the security of the revenue a frontier police force sufficient for maintaining 

, peace in Liberia was established. This force was organized and trained by 
United States military officers, headed by Major Charles Young (colored.) 
In 1915, $73,941 were spent on theforce. Liberia was one of the allied nations 
in the world war. By the terms of the peace treaty Germany renounced all 
claims against Liberia. In September 1921, the United States arranged to loan 
Liberia $5,000,000 to assist in rehabilitating her finances which had almost been, 
ruined by the war and the cessation of trade. The money chiefly used is British 
gold and silver, but there is a Liberian coinage in silver and copper. Accounts 
are kept generally in American dollars and cents. The Liberian coins are as 
follows: Silver, 50-, 25-, and 10-cent pieces; copper, 2- and 1-cent pieces. Weights 
and measures are the same as in Great Britain and the United States. 


PRODUCTION AND COMMERCE 


The forests are unworked; the soil is productive; cocoa and cotton 
are produced in small quantities; indigenous coffee is the staple product. 
Piassava fibre, prepared from the raphia palm, is largely exported. 
Palm oil and palm kernels are exported; Kola nuts, chillies, benii-seed 
and anatto-seed are produced for local consumption. In the forest 
there are rubber vines and trees of twenty-two species. The rubber 
industry is in the hands of the Liberian Rubber Corporation, which 
holds a concession for the exploitation of this product over 8000 square 
miles of government forests in addition toa considerable plantation 
area, Iron is worked by the natives. Gold in small quantities, copper, 
zinc, monazite, corundum, lead, bitumen or lignite, and diamonds have 
been at different times found in the interior, but not as yet in payable 
form or abundance. 
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NEGROES PROMINENT IN LIBERIAN HISTORY. 


The three Negroes most prominently connected with the origin and 
establishment of Liberia are Paul Cuffee, the original advocate of African 
Colonization; Lott Carey, the first missionary to Liberia and Joseph 
Jenkins Roberts, the first Negro to rule Liberia 

Paul Cuffee.—Noted Negro skipper, one of the first persons in 
America to advocate colonization of Negroes in Africa. He was born 
in Cuttyhunk, Massachusetts, 1759; died September 7, 1817. At 
Westport, Massachusetts, he owned a farm and a wharf where he built 
his own ships. In 1797 he built the first school-house in Westport and 
presented it to the town. February 10, 1780, with number of other free 
colored men he drew up and presented to the legislature a petition 
urging that persons who paid taxes should be allowed to vote and hold 
offe. Ultimately free Negroes were given all the privileges of the 
white citizens. 

In 1811, he made a voyage to the newly founded colony of Sierra 
Leone, West Africa, where he organized among the colonists the Friend- 
ly Society of Sierra Leone. In June 1813, he presented a memorial to 
Congress asking permission to transport to Sierra Leone a number of 
free colored people. January 31, 1814, the petition was acted upon 
favorable by the Senate, but later was rejected by the House. 

In December, 1815, after the close of the war with England, he 
sailed from America with a number of Negroes, who were to give in- 
struction in Sierra Leone in farming and the mechanical arts. In ad- 
dition to carrying these colonists in his own ship, free of charge, he ex- 
pended about $4,000 in money for the benefit of the colony. 


The report that Paul Cuffee had taken free Negroes to Africa was widely cir- 
culated in America. His memorial to Congress also attracted much attention. 
Two of the most prominent characters connected with the formation of the 
American Colonization Society were Samuel Mills and Robery Finley. Both 
were in correspondence with Cuffee. Mills was a personal friend of Cuffee, had 
worked with him in missionary activities and traveled 100 miles to beat his bed- 
side when he died. 

The estimation in which Paul Cuffee was held is indicated by the notice 
which appeared in Niles’ Register of that year: 

“Died at Westport, Massachusetts, on the 7th inst. Paul Cuffee, a very re- 
spectable and well known man of color, as a merchant, sea-captain, and philan- 
thropist. He was a member of the Society of Friends, or Quakers, and much 
esteemed by all classes of people, for his morality, truth and intelligence.” 

_ His memory is still revered and honored. The Westport Society of Friends 
of which he was the most famous member, still boasts of him. His great grand- 
son, Horatio P. Howard, of New York City, erected in 1918 a granite memorial 
at Westport to perpetuate his memory. 

Joseph Jenkins Roberts.—Born in Virgina, 1809, died February 
21, 1876. First man of color to rule Liberia. Roberts went to Liberia 
in 1829 asa trader. Later he entered the militia and in 1839 was placed 
at the head of the troops. He was the second governor of the colony 
and served in this capacity from 1841 to 1847, when largely through 
his instrumentality, Liberia became a Republic. He was the first presi- 
dent and held office from 1848 to 1856. During this time he visited the 
principal courts of Europe and secured from them a formal recognition 
of the Liberian State. 


In 1871, the only time that there was any threat of civil war, Mr. Roberts 
was again elected to the Presidency and served from 1872 to 1876. “It is pos- 
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sible,” says Sir Harry H. Johnston, “that but for this vigorous management 

during the seventeen years he served as Governor or President, the State might 

never have had any independent existence at all, but ‘have drifted into such a 

condition as to render annexation by Sierra Leone a necessity for the welfare © 

of West Africa.” 

aa Lott Carey.—First missionary to Liberia and one of the leading 

spirits in the founding of that colony. He was born a slave about 1780 
- on a plantation thirty milés below the city of Richmond and died in 
Liberia in 1828. 


In 1804 Carey was taken to Richmond and employed in a tobacco warehouse. 
Because of his valuable services, he was made a sort of manager in the warehouse. 
He had great business ability, and his master often rewarded him for his com- 
mercial transactions. In this way and by extra work he accumulated almost 
sufficient money to purchase his freedom as well as that of his family. A number 
of merchants, learning of his efforts, gave him enough money to make up the re- 
quired amount. He became free in 1813. He had already learned to read. 
He now studied eagerly and qualfiied for the ministry. Carey became greatly 
interested in the colonization scheme, and was selected as one of the principal 
assistants. He sailed for Liberia in 1821. In 1826, he was elected Vice -Agent 
of the colony, and in reality became the head of the colony. 


MINISTER TO LIBERIA CONSUL TO UNITED STATES 


_ United States Minister to Liberia, Solomon P. Hood, Monrovia. 
Liberian Consul General to United States, Ernest Lyon, Baltimore. 


LIST OF PRESIDENTS OF LIBERIA. 


Joseph Jenkins Roberts, January 1, 1848, to January 1, 1856. 

Stephen Allen Benson, January 1, 1856, to Januaryl, 1864. 

Daniel Bashiel Warner, January 1, 1864, to January 1, 1868. 

James Spriggs Payne, January 1, 1868, to January 1, 1870. 

ward James Roye, January 1, 1870, to October 19, 1871, (deposed.) 

(Vice-President) James 8S. Smith, October 19, 1871, to January 1, 1872. 

Joseph Jenkins Roberts, January 1, 1872, to January 1, 1876. 

James Spriggs Payne, January 1, 1876, to January 1, 1878. 

Anthony William Gardner, January 1, 1878, to January 20, 1883. 

(Vice-President) Alfred F. Russell, January 20, 1883, to January 1, 1884. 

Hilary Richard Wright Johnson, January 1, 1884,to January 1, 1892. 

Joseph James Cheeseman, January 1, 1892, to November 12,1896. 

(Vice-President) William David Coleman, November 12, 1896, to January 1, 1898. 

William David Coleman, January 1, 1898 to December 11, 1900. 

Secretary of State) Garretson Wilmot Gibson, December 11, 1900, to January 

1, 1902. 

Garretson Wilmot Gibson, January 1, 1902, to January 1, 1904. 

Arthur Barclay, January 1, 1904, to January 1, 1912. 

Daniel Howard, January 1, 1912, to January 1, 1920. 

C. D.B. King, January 1, 1920 to. ‘ 

REFERENCES TO LIBERIA.—History of the American Colony in Liberia 1821-1823, 
Ashmun, Jehudi,— Washington, 1826; Liberia, Innes, William,—Fdinburgh, 1863; History, 
ete., of the American Colonies in Liberia, ‘Wilkerson, Samuel,— Washington, 1839; Liberia 
ee present and future, Blyden, Edward Wilmot,— Washington, 1869; History of Liberia, 
cPherson J. H. T.,—Baltimore, 1891; Liberia, Johnston, Sir Harry H.,—-London, 1906; 

Liberia, History and Problems, Starr F.,—Chicazo, 1913: Paul Cuffeeand His Contribution 
to the American Colonization Society, Sherowood, H. N., In Vol. VI. Proceedings Mississ- 
ippi Valley Historical Association. 


HAITI 
GOVERNMENT 


Haiti was discovered by Columbus in 1492. In 1501, or earlier, 
Negro slaves were introduced into the Island; in 1697, the Island was 
ceded to France, and in 1793, France proclaimed the freedom of the 
slaves in Haiti. The French soldiers were expelled from the Island. 





~ 
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1803, and the Island was declared independent 1804. France recognized 
the independence of Haiti, 1825. : 


. The constitution first adopted in 1805, and remodled in 1889, pro- 
vides that the president be elected for seven years by the senate and 
chamber of communes in joint session, His cabinet of four members 
is nominated by himself. 


The communes consist of ninety-five members, elected directly by the people 
for three years. The senate has thirty-nine members. They are chosen by the 
chamber of communes for six years from lists, one submitted by the President 
and one by the electors. The country is divided into five departments. The 
laws of the Republic are based on the Code Napoleon, and the form of legal 
procedureisthesameasin France. Foreigners, and particularly white foreigners, 
are prohibited from owning real estate, and otherwise are discriminated against. 


, AREA AND. POPULATION 


The area of the Republic, which embraces the western portion of 
the island of Haiti is estimated at 10, 204 square miles. ‘The population 
estimated to be 2,500,500 is mainly Negroes. There are also, large 
numbers of mulatto Haitians, the descendants of the former French 
settlers. There are some 5,000 foreigners, of whom about 10 per cent 
are white. The populations of the principal cities are Port-au-Prince, 
the capital, 100,000; Cape Haiti, 30,000; Les Cayes, 12,000; Gonaives, 
13,000; Port de Paix, 10,000. The language of the country is French. 
tes of the common people speak a debased dialect known as Creole 

rench. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


The religionis Roman Catholic. Thereisan Arch Bishop withfour Suffragan 
Bishops. Public, elementary education is free. Nearly $1,000,000 annually 
is allotted for public instruction. In 1910, education was made compulsory. 
There are 400 national schools, besides private schools and five public Lycees. 


FINANCE. 


Revenue is derived almost exclusively from customs, paid in American goid 
on exports and imports. In 1914-1915 it amounted to $4,978,003. The debt 
of the country in 1914 amounted to $25,982,181 (gold dollars. February 28, 
1916, the United States by treaty assumed control of Haiti’s finances and police, 
and in ne placed the country under military rule. In 1922 thisrule had not 
terminated. 


PRODUCE AND COMMERCE. 


The industries are mainly agricultural. The most important product is coffee. 
Cocoa, tobacco and sugar are grown. Logwood and other valuable woods are 
exported. Gold, silver, copper, iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, kaolin, nickel, 
gypsum and limestone, are found but are little worked. Concessions have been 
granted for mining coal, iron and copper. 


HAITI AND TOUSSAINT L’OVERTURE 


Francois Dominique Toussaint, called L’ Overture; soldier, ‘states- 
man and liberator of Haiti, born 1743 near Cape Francois, Haiti, died 
April 27, 1803, in the Chateau Joux, near Besancon, France. ‘Toussaint 
was one of the leaders of the insurrection of slaves in L791. “in F306 
he was made commander-in-chief of all the French forces in the Islend. 
In 1799 he became the leader of the blacks against the mulattoes and 
in 1801 the whole island had come under his control. In July; 1802, 
he declared the Island of Haiti independent: 
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He was a full-blooded Negro. He claimed to be descended from an African 
chief and that his father, a slave in Haiti, was the chief’s second son. His sur- 
name at first was Breda. Afterwards it was changed to L’Ouverture 
because of his bravery in opening a gap in the enemies’ ranks. Asa child, he 
manifested unusual ability and succeeded in obtaining a good education. He 
had the confidence of his master and was made overseer of the plantation. Inthe 
uprising of 1791 he won a prominent place among leaders of the insurrection. 
After the proclamation of freedom in 1793, Toussaint came over to the side of 
the French Republic and became the recognized leader of his race. In 1797, as 
commander-in-chief of the French forces on the island, he distinguished himself 
by compelling the surrender of the English who hadinvaded theisland. In 1799 
in the civil war between the blacks under Toussaint and the mulattoes under 
General Andre Rigaud, he crushed his opponent, and made himself master of the 
island. After 1801, under his rule, the island’s prosperity revived. A constitu- 
tion naming Toussaint president for life, was drawn up and submitted to Napol- 
eon, who saw in this a move toward independence, and determined to put down 
Toussaint. ‘Napoleon proclaimed the re-establishment of slavery in the island. 
Toussaint replied by a declaration of independence in July, 1801. Napoleon 
sent General Leclerc with 30,000 men to subdue the island. Leclere resorted 
to treachery, and by fair promises Toussaint was induced to submit. He was 
then treacherously arrested and carried to France. There he was imprisoned 
without trial and died from cruelty and neglect. When the news of Toussaint’s 
death reached Haiti the Negroes, aroused to fury by the treachery, renewed 
the war, and the same year that Toussaint died drove out the French. ; 

REFERENCES TO HAITI.—Jordan,—Geschichte der Insel Haiti. Leipzig, 1846 _ 
Saint Amaud,—Histoire des Revolutions d’ Haiti, Paris, 1859; Prandin, Linstant,—Re- 
cueil, General, des Lois et Acts du Gouvernment d’ Haiti, Paris, 1851-1865; Hazard, Sam- 
uel.—- Santo Domingo, Past and Present, London, 1873; St. John, Sir Spencer,—Haiti or 
the Black Republic, London, 1889; Marcelin,—Haiti, etudes, economiques, sociales, et 
politiques Paris, 1893; Pritchard, H.,—Where Black Rules the White, London, 1900. 
Toussain L’Ouverture’s Own Memoirs, with Life by Saint Remey, Paris, 1850; The Life of 
Toussain L’Ouverture, John R. Beard, London, 1853; Toussaint L’Ouverture, a Biography 
and Autobiography, published by James Redpath, Boston, 1863; Scholcher, Vie de Tous- 
sajnt L’Ouverture, Paris, 1889; Perry, R. L., La Sitvation Actuelle en Haiti, New York, 
1913; Steward, T. G., The Haitian Revolution, New York, 1914. Haiti—Its. Dawn of 
Progress, J. D. Kuser, Boston, 1921. 


SANTO DOMINGO 
GOVERNMENT 


Until 1844 Santo Domingo was a part of Haiti. In February of 
that year the eastern part of the Island proclaimed its independency of 
the Republic of Haiti. This same year a Constitution was adopted. 
It has since been remodeled a number of times. The president is elected 
for four years. The National Congress consists of a Senate of twelve 
senators and a Chamber of Deputies of twenty-four members. ‘The 
term is four years.. The President is chosen by an electoral college for 
a term of six years. 





“AREA AND POPULATION. 


The area of Santo Domingo is estimated at 18,045 square miles and the popu- 
lation at 708,000 inhabitants. The population is mainly composed of Creoles 
of pure Spanish descent, and mixed race of Europeans, Africans and Indians. 
There are also many Turks and Syrians, especially in Santo Domingo City 
where the dry goods trade is almost exclusively in their hands. The populations 
of the principal cities are: Santo Domingo, the capital, 22,000; Santiago, 12,000; 


Puerto Plata, about 10,000. 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


The religion of the State is Roman Catholic. Other forms of religion are per- 
mitted. anes instruction is free and compulsory. The public schools are 
primary,3 uperior, technical schools, normal schools anda professional school; 
In 1911 there were 590 schools in the Republic with 20,453 children. 
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FINANCE. 


The revenue is derived chiefly from customs. There are also sugar, liquor 
and stamp taxes and considerable receipts from posts, telegraph , telephones 
and from civil registration. The totat revenues for 1915 were 4,468,000. Un- 
der the Convention, signed on the part of the United States and Santo Domingo, 
an American citizen is General Receiver of Customs with authority to deposit 
$100,000 each month toward interest (5 per cent) and sinking fund in trust et 
all national creditors. In addition half of the Custom receipts in excess 0 
$3,000,000 is applied to thesame end. In May, 1916 the United States rec via 
marines to preserve order. On November 29, 1916, the United States place 
the country under militaryrule. In1922thisrulehad not beenterminated. 

REFERENCES TO SANTO DOMIN peal trer ea eae Sth Met pane p mmnn oe 
ay i ; j S © ; ; ; 
PO gs Be pra gS pr Hiecon de oy Dees. Santo Domingo, 1789; Leal, 
F. A.,—La Republique Domicaine, Paris, 1888 

Slavery In 
Africa 


An Ancient Institution. 


It is to be noted that slavery in Africa is a native institution and is 

very ancient. } 

The most common ways of becoming a slave were: (1) By being born a slave; 

(2) By being sold into slavery for debt; (3) By becoming a slave through capture 

in war; (4) By kidnapping individuals and selling them into slavery. This might 

be done for revenge or merely for greed and gain. (5) By being captured in a 
raidfor slaves. This became the most fruitful source of slave supply. 


Where Slaves Came Ftom 
In Africa. 


It appears that the slaves who were brought to America frcm 
Africa came from almost every part of that continent. ; ' 

An indication of this is shown in the fact that the British in their attempts 
to suppress the slave trade concentrated at Sierra Leone, several thousand cap- 
tive slaves. A study of the languages of these slaves showed that they came 
from all parts of the West Coast, the Upper Niger, the Sahara Desert region, 
Senegal, the Lake Chad region, Southwest Africa, the Zambesi Delta and the 
Southeastern Coast. The fact that slaves came from almost all parts of Negro 
Africa, throws light upon the differences in color, features, hair, etc., of the Ne- 
groes of the Western Hemisphere. These differences existed before the inter- 
mixtures that have taken place in this hemisphere between whites and Negroes; 
for there are among Africans, marked differences in features, hair, color, etc. 

There are no exact figures as to the number of slaves brought frcm 
Africa to the Western Hemisphere. This importation went on for about 
360 years. That is, from about 1517 to about 1880 when the last slaves 
were imported into Cuba and Brazil. 

An estimate in the Catholic Encylopedia places the number of slaves brought 
from Africa at 12,000,000. Helps, “The Spanish Conquest in Ameriea’”’ esti- 
mates that, from 1517 to 1807, not less than five or six million African slaves 
were imported into America. 

Morel, on page 19 of “The Black Man’s Burden,” gives the following for the 
period 1666-1800: J 

“‘1666-1766—Number of slaves imported by the British alone into British 
French and Spanish American Colonies—three millions (quarter of a million 
died on the voyage.) 

1680-1786—Slaves imported into the British American Colonies—2,130,000, 
Jamaica alone absorbing 610,000. 

1716-1756—An average of 70,000 slaves per annum imported into all the 
American colonies, or a total of 3,500,000. 

1752-1762—Jamaica alone imported 71,115 slaves. 

1759-1762—-Guadeloupe alone imported 40,000 slaves. 

1776-1800—An average of 74,000 slaves per annum imported into all American 
colonies, or a total of 1,850,000. (Annual average: by British, 38,000; Portuguese, 
10,000; Dutch, 4,000; French, 20,000; Danes, 2,000.”) : 
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_ Collins, on page ‘20, ‘The Domestic Slave Trade of the Southern States,” 
gives the following: ‘‘From 1808-1860 inclusive, 270,000 slaves were intro- 
duced into the United States as follows: 


Baal Cheesy eae eager ete Eh ee kek oN tn 60,000 
12 Oat SSO wanna Reena ra eae a renee Ge. oe ee ne ec ome ne 50,006C 
MES OSTGAQ ME ere ee Cea Jae UR ES USS cece 40, 000 
1850-18602... 2.32 54.2-.- Re Ns Vales ew he REEL SESS 70, 000 


NEGROES AS EXPLORERS. 


‘The charge is often brought against the Negro that one indication 
of his inferiority is the lack of initiative especially in the matter of being 
a pioneer. In contradiction, however, there are some very interesting 
facts such as the following concerning the part Negroes played in the 
discovery of America. 
Negroes Migrated 
To America 
Before Columbus. 

It has recently been pointed out by Professor Leo Weiner of Har- 
vard University, that it is very proable that Negroes from Africa had 
migrated to the American continent long before the first voyage of Co- — 
lumbus. 

Professor Weiner sets forth this view in a critical study from the sources which 
he is publishing in three volumes under the title, ‘Africa and the Discovery of 

America.” He adduces facts to show that many of the practices, rites, cere- 

monies and words of the aborigines of the West Indian Archipelago came from 

Africa. He further points out that a number of supposedly Indian words are 

in reality of African origin, as for example, canoe and the appellations for the 

sweet potato and yam. Tobacco and its smoking, he brings evidence to show, 
were introduced into America by Africans, who in his opinion, long before the 
time of Columbus had crossed over to America from Guinea. 

Negroes Accompany 

Spanish Explorers. 


1492. Alonzo,Pietro, a Negro is credited by some authorities as having been the 
pilot of the ship, Nina, of the fleet of Columbus in the discovery of America. 
It is further reported that he accompanied Columbus on his second voyage 
to America. His name is said to appear in the list of the names of those who 
sailed with Columbus. Pietro’s name appeared in the “Tibretto,’’ 1504, as 
Pietro Alonzo, il nigro. This is repeated in “Paesi Nouamente Retrouati, 
Venice, 1507, also in Simon Grynaeus’ “Novus Orbis Regionum,” Basle, 1532, 
also Peter Martyrs’ ‘Decades’ Seville, 1511. 

1501. A Royal Edict permitted Negro slaves born in slavery among 

Christians to be transported from Spain to Hispaniola. 

These, however, were not the first African slaves brought from Spain. The 
first African slaves were brought over by the Spanish slaveholders, who, as they 
emigrated, were accompanied by their Negroes. 

1505. King Ferdinand sent slaves to Hispaniola. Ina letter dated 


September 15, of that year, he said, ‘‘I will send you more Negro 
Slaves as you request. I think there may be a hundred.” 


1510. King Ferdinand sent from Seville fifty slaves to labor in the 
mines of Hispaniola. 

1510. Direct traffic in slaves was established between Guinea and 
Hispaniola. 

1516. Thirty Negroes are said to have accompanied Balboa. They 


assisted him in building the first ship constructed on the Pacific 


coast of America. 
1517, +Charles V., of Spain, who was also Emperor of Germany ard 
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the Netherlands, granted the exclusive monopoly to Flemish 
noblemen to import annually 4,oo0 Africans to Hispaniola, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. ‘This monopoly sold to some 
Genoese merchants for 25,000 ducats. 


1522. Three hundred Negro slaves are said to have accompanied 
Cortez in his conquest of Mexico. 
1526. Negro slaves were employed by Vanques de Ayllon in an at- 


tempt to establish a settlement on the coast of what is now North 
and South Carolina. ‘This was the first introduction of Negro 
slavery into the territory of the United States. These slaves 
are said to have built the first ship constructed on the Atlantic 
Coast of America. . 


1527. A number of Negro slaves were in the expedition of Panfilo 
de Narvaez to conquer Florida; among them was Estevancio. 
A Negro Was 


The Discoverer of Arizona 

and New Mexico 

1528. The expedition, under De Narvaez, landed on the coast of 
Florida. 


The expedition was unsuccessful. Estevancio, “Little Steve,” a Negro, was 
a member of this expedition. Estevancio was afterwards the discoverer of 
Arizona and one of the first persons to cross the American continent. The 
survivors were wrecked on the coast of what is now Texas on November 6, 1528, 
and were made captives by the Indians. Estevancio, with two other companions, 
wandered over the plains of Texas and Mexico for eight years, until on the 24th 
of July, 1536, the city of Mexico was reached. In 1538 he led an expedition from 
Mexico in search of the fabled seven cities and discovered Arizona and New Mex- 
ico. He was killed at Cibola, in what is now New Mexico. He was the first 
member of an alien race to visit the New Mexican Pueblos. After a lapse of 
three and one-half centuries, the tradition of the killing of Estevancio still lin- 
gers in a Zuni Indian legend, which, among other things, says: “It is to be be- 
lieved that a long time ago, when roofs lay over the walls of Kya-ki-me, when 
smoke hung over the housetops, and the ladder-rounds were still unbroken in 
Kya-ki-me, then the Black Mexicans came from their abodes in Everlasting 
Summerland. Then the Indians of So-no-li set up a great howl, and thus they 
and our ancients did much ill to one another. Then and thus was killed by 
our ancients, right where the stone stands down by the arroyo of Kya-ki-me, 


one of the Black Mexicans, a large man, with chilli lips.”* 

REFERENCES: Lowery. Spanish Settlements Within the Present Limits of the 
United States, 1513-1561, Wright, Negro Companions of Spanish Explorers, American 
Anthropologist. Vol. IV. N.S. 1902. 


1539. African slaves accompanied the expedition of De Soto. 
1540. The second settler in Alabama was a Negro. He was in the 


De Soto expedition. He liked the country and settled among 
the Indians. 


1542. Three Negroes who accompanied the Corondo expedition 
remained behind at Triguex, near where Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
now is. 

1562. The importation of slaves from Africa to the New World 


was begun by Englishmen. 
1564-65. The first vessel to make the return voyage across the Pacific 
from the Hast Indies to Mexico was steered by a N egro pilot. 
1565. Pedro Menendez de Aviles had a company of Negro slaves 
when he founded St. Augustine, Florida. ‘They were brought 
from Spain and were trained artisans and agriculturists. 
*Lip swelled from eating chilli pepper. 
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A Negro 
At The 
North Pole. 


Matthew A. Henson.—Born in Charles County Maryland, August 
8, 1866. Most noted of all the Negro explorers. Accompanied » 
Commander Robert E. Peary on all his expeditions in search of the North 
Pole except one. Henson was the only civilized person with Peary 
in his final dash to the pole, April 7, 1909. Henson made eight trips 
to the Arctic regions. In describing Henson’s part in the discovery of 
the North pole, Commander Peary said: 


_ On that bitter brilliant day in April, 1909, when the Stars and Stripes floated 
at the North Pole, Caucasian, Ethiopian, and Mongolian stood side by side at 
the apex of the earth, in the harmonious companionship resulting from hard 
work, exposure, danger and a common object. 

Matthew A. Henson, my Negro assistant, has been with mein one capacity 
or another since my second trip to Nicaragua in 1887. I have taken him on 
each and all of my expeditions, except the first, and also without exception on 
each of my farthest sledge trips. This position I have given him primarily be- 
cause of his adaptability and fitness for the work, and, secondly, on account of 
his loyalty. He is a better dog driver than any man living, except some of the 
best Esquimo hunters themselves. 


_REFERENCE.—A Negro at the North Pole (Autobiography); Henson, M. A., New 
York, 1912. 


NEGRO SLAVERY IN THE COLONIES. 


Fitst Africans 
Brought to Virginia 
Not Slaves But Servants. 


1619. August. First African Immigrants landed in Virginia. They 
were probably not slaves, but servants indentured for a term 
of years. ‘‘About the last of August (1619) came in a Dutch 
man-of Warre, that sold us twenty negars.”’ Narrative of 
Master John Rolfe. ; 


Tt was not an uncommon practice in this early period of ship masters to sell 
white servants to the planters; hence an inference that these twenty Negroes 
were slaves, drawn from the fact that they were sold to the colony or planters 
would be unjustified. . Prior to 1619 every inhabitant of the colony was practi- 
cally ‘a servant manipulated in the interests of the company held in servitude 
beyond a stipulated term” * * * * According toa census madein 1624-5 there 
were in the colony twenty-three Africans. They were listed as “‘servants,” 
thus receiving the same class name as white persons enumerated in the lists 
According to Thomas Jefferson, “the right to these Negroes was common or 
perhaps, they lived on a footing with the whites, who, as well as themselves, were 
under absolute direction of the president.”” **** In the records of the county 
courts dating from 1632-1661, Negroes are designated as “servants,” “Negro 
servants,” or simply as ‘“‘Negroes,” but never in the records which we have ex- 
amined were they termed ‘‘slaves.” 

REFERENCES: Russell, the Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865. pp. 22-25; Ballagh 
White Servitude in Virginia, p..45. ; 
1628. Slavery in New York; abolished 1827. 
1628. Slavery in New Jersey; abolished 1746. 
1630. Slavery fn Massachusetts; abolished 1780. 


First Record 

Negro Servant for Life 

Otherwise a Slave. 

1631-36 Slaveryin Connecticut. Gradual abolition begins 1784. 
1636. Slavery in Delaware; abolished 1865. 
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1639. January 6. First discrimination in law against Negroes in Virginia. The 
General Assembly requires all persons ‘‘except Negroes” to secure arms 
and ammunition or besubject toa fine. ite 

1640. First record of a “Negro servant for life,’’ otherwise a slave, in Virginia 
His name was John Punch. 

Int hat year three servants of Hugh Gwyn, a Dutchman called Victor, a Scotch- 
man named James Gregory, and John Punch ran away. They were captured, 
given thirty lashes each. The Scotchman and the Dutchman were condemned 
to serve four years beyond their indenture—one year to their masters and three 
to the colony. John Punch was condemned to serve for life. _ Russell, “The 
Free Negro in Virginia,” says: ‘‘The most reasonable explanation seems to be 
that the Dutchman and the Seotchman being white, were given only four ad- 
ditional years to their terms of indenture, while ‘the third, being 2 Negro,’ wes 
reduced from his former condition of servitude for a limited time to a condition 
of slavery for life.’ 


Statutory 
Recognition 
Slavery. 


1641. Statutory recognition of slavery in Massachusetts. 


Statutory recognition of slavery by other American colonies was as follows: 
Connecticut, 1650; Virginia, 1661; Maryland, 1663; New York and New Jersey, 
1664; South Carolina, 1682; Pennsylvania and Rhode Island, 1700; North Caro- 
lina, 1715; and Georgia, 1755. 


1642. Governor Calvert of Maryland bargains with a certain ship- 
master for the delivery of thirteen slaves. 

1646. Massachusetts and Rhode Island make slave raiding a capi- 
tal offense. 

1647. Slavery in Rhode Island; gradual abolition begins in 1784. 

1649. Estimated there were three hundred Negroes in Virginia. 

REFERENCE: Virginia Magazine of History. Vol. XVII p. 232. 

1650. Connecticut passes an act making man-stealing a capital 
offense. 

1651. First Negro landowners in Virginia. 


In that year patents were granted to Negroes: as follows: Anthony Johnson, 
250 acres of land; John Johnson, 550 acres: and John Johnson, Sr., 50 acres. 
Richard Johnson, probably the first Negro to enter Virginia as free man, arrived 
the same year. Anthony Johnson and his wife are named among the twenty- 
three Negro “‘servants” listed in the census of 1624-5 as residents of the colony. 

REFERENCE: Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865. p. 24. 


First Record 
Negro Slave Owner 
In United States. 


1653. First record of Negro slave owner in the United States. 

In that year John Castor, a Negro of Northampton County, brought suit 
against Anthony Johnson to obtain hisfreedom. He claimed, according to the 
records “Yt hee came into Virginia for seaven or eight years of Indenture, yt 
hee had demanded his freedom of Anth. Johnson, his Mayster; & further sd yet 
hee had kept him a servant seaven years longer than hee should or ought.” 

Anthony Johnson referred to is evidently the same Anthony Johnson who 
with his wife, Mary, were among the twenty-three African residents in the colony 


1624-5 when they were listed as servants. It is evident, if the complaint of | 


John Castor is true, namely, that Johnson had held him as 2 servant seven years 
beyond the period for which he was indentured, that Anthony Johnson must 
have been a free man as early as 1635. Itisa record that Johnson was suc- 
cessful in the suit which Castor brought against him and retained the services 
of Castor apparently for life. 


= 
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Slavery 

Is Made 

Hereditary. 

1655, First record of voluntary emancipation in Virginia. 


Richard Vaughn, of Northampton County, in emancipating one of his Negroes 
said in the following declaration: ‘“These testify that Mr. Richard Vaughan doe 
hereby acquit and discharge one Negro Boye known by the name of James from 
all claymes or Demands of service for myselfe, heyers, Exors., adma. provided 
the negro does not covenant with any person but shall keepe himselfe free.” 

1661. March i. First formal recognition of slavery in Virginia. 
Assembly declares that ‘Negroes are incapable of making 
satisfaction (for the time lost in running away), by additicn 
of time.” 
1662. — Slavery in Virginia made hereditary by the decree that the 
issue of slave mothers should follow their condition. 

Slavery was declared hereditary in the other colonies as follows: Maryland 

1663; Massachusetts, 1698; Connecticut and New Jersey, 1704; Pennsylvania 


and New York, 1706; South Carolina, 1712; Rhode Island, 1728; and North 
Carolina, 1741. 


1665. Slavery in Scuth Carolina; abolished 1865. 


Original Heathenism 
Becomes Test 
For Slavery. 


1667. Virginia Assembly declares that ‘‘Baptism doth not alter the 
condition of the person as to his bondage or freedom.” 


From this time on, original heathenism began to be a nominal test for slavery. 
It also began to be declared that it was not inconsistent for Christians to hold/ 
Christians as slaves if these slaves had formerly been heathens. In 1670 Vir- 
ginia passed a law declaring “all servants not being Christians imported into this 

‘ eolony by ships” to be slaves for life. Twelve years later an act was passed 
repealing the law of 1670, and making slaves of all persons of non-Christian 
nationality thereafter coming into the colonies whether they came by land or 
sea, and whether or not they had been converted to Christianity after captivity. 

In 1671, Maryland Assembly declares that conversion or the Holy Sacrament 
of baptism does not alter the status of slaves or their issue. 

1682, Virginia denies the benefit of Christianity as a mode of securing freedom 
to all Negroes, mulattoes, hostile Moors and Turks, and to such Indians as were 
sold by other Indians as slaves. 


1669. Slavery in North Carolina; abolished in 1865. 

1670. Law passed in Virginia declared ‘‘no Negro or Indian, though 
baptized and enjoined for freedom, shall be capable of any pur- 
chase of Christians, but yet not debarred from buying any of 
their owne nation.” — 

Free Negroes often purchased their slave wives and children and held them 
as bond slaves. This was particularly true after the passing of the law of 1806 
that made illegal the continual residence of free Negroes manumitted from 
May 1, of that year. 

1679. New Hampshire founded, slavery probably established; abol- 
ished 1783. 

Negroes and Mulattoes 

Declared To Be 

Real Estate. 

1681. Maryland Assembly passes an act declaring children born of 
white servant women and Negroes are free. 
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1681. Pennsylvania ceded to William Penn; slavery probably al- 
ready established. Gradual abolition begins 1780. 
1692. Maryland Assembly decrees that the issue of the union be- 


tween, any white woman or any slave or free Negro became ser- 


vants for a long term. 

1695. Maryland places a tax on imported slaves. 

1699. Virginia imposes tax to check importation of slaves. : 

1705. October 4. General Assembly of Virginia presents an act declaring the 

the Negroes, mulattoes, and Indian slaves to be real estate. ; 

1710. October 9. First use in Virginia of legislative power to emancipate a slave. 
Will, a slave of Robert Ruffin, of Surry County, Virginia, given his manumission 
papers by the General Assembly for revealing a slave conspiracy. 


1712. Legislature of Pennsylvania passes an act restricting the increase of slaves. 

Slaves Not To Be 

Allowed To 

Buy, Sell or Borrow. we 

1715. North Carolina passes law declaring slaves shall not be al- 
lowed to buy and sell or even borrow. 

1717. Slavery introduced into Louisiana. 

1729. Governor Gooch of Virginia and the State Assembly grant 


freedom to a slave for the discovery of am herb medicine by which 
wonderful cures were effected. In the same year, crown-attor- 
ney and solicitor-general of England declare that baptism in no 
way changed the slave’s status. 

1741. | North Carolina enacts a law declaring that any Negro, mulatto, or Indian, 
bond or free, be found to have testified falsely, he shall have his ears nailed to 
the pillory then cut off, efter which he was to receive thirty-nine lashes on his 
bare back. aE 

1749. Slavery introduced in Georgia. From date of founding, 1733, to this time 

had been forbidden. Abolished, 1865. 


1752. Maryland Assembly passess act forbidding manumission by will or otherwise 
during the last illness of the master. 

1760 South Carolina attempts to restrict slave importation. ; 

1769. Virginia Legislature declared that the discriminatory tax levied upon free 


Negroes and mulattoes since 1668 was “‘derogatory to the rights of free born 
subjects,” and therefore should be repealed. 


Somerset Case Brings Out 
Distinction Between 
English and Colonial Law. 


1772. Somerset, James, brought by his master from Boston to Eng- 
land, was set free by Lord Mansfield on a writ of habeas corpus. 
The Somerset case brought out the distinction between the English and 
the Coloniallaw. Lord Mansfield allowed writ of habeas corpus on the 
ground that the state of slavery is of such nature that it is incapable of being 
introduced on any reason, moral or political. It is so odious that nothing 

can be offered to support it but positivelaw. 


REFERENCE: Hurd, Freedomand Bondage I, 189-191. 


T7273; Hight petitions presented to the New Jersey Assembly from 
the inhabitants of six different counties, asking that the importa- 
tion of slaves be prohibited and the opportunity of manumission 
be increased. 

1774. October. Connecticut prohibits the importation of slaves. 

1774. October 20. First Continental Congress declared in the Ar- 
ticles of Association that the United Colonies would ‘‘neither 

¢ 


r 


1776. 
(1777. 
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import nor purchase any slaves,” and would “wholly discontinue 
the slave trade.” 
April16. The Continental Congress unanimously resolved that ‘‘No slaves 
be imported into any of the thirteen colonies.”’ 
October 13. Continental Congress decides that slaves should be wholly 
exempt from taxation. 


Slavery Declared To Be 
Contrary To Laws 
God Man Nature. 


1778. 
1780. 
1780. 


1782. 


1783. 


1783. 
1783. 


1784. 


1784. 
1786. 


1786. 
1787. 


Virginia passes an act prohibiting the slave trade. 
Pennsylvania prohibits further introduction of slaves. 

The meeting of the Annual Methodist Conference at Baltimore put this 
question and answered it in the affirmative: ‘‘Does this conference ac- 
knowledge that slavery is contrary to the laws of God, man and nature and 
hurtful to society; contrary to the dictates of conscience, pure religion, and 
doing that which we would not that others should do to us and ours; do we 
pass our disapprobation on all our friends who keep slaves, and advise 
their freedom?” 

Mey. A law bearing the title “An act to authorize the manumission of 
slaves’’ passed by the Virginia legislature. 

The free Negro population of Virginia at that time was probably less than 
3,000. It was more than doubled in the space of two years. In 1790 the 
number of free colored persons was 12, 866; in 1800, it had reached 20,000, 
and according to the census of 1810 it was over 30,000. 


Every Negro in Virginia who fought or served asafree manin 
the Revolutionary War was given the legislative pledge of pro- 
tection by the Virginia Assembly and every slave who had ren- 
dered honorable service to the American cause was freed by 
special act at the expense of the State. 


Maryland prohibits the introduction of slaves for sale. 

April 1. Continental Congress decides that for purposes of taxation five 
slaves shouldbe counted as three freemen. 

Continental! Congress votes not to prohibit slavery in the present States of 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island prohibit the importation of slaves. | : 
ert Carolina declares slave trade “‘of evil consequences and highly im- 
politic.” 

New Jersey passes law against slave importation. 

July 13. Ordinance for the Government of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio passes. One section declares “there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in punishment 
of crimes whereof the parties shall be duly convicted.” 


SLAVERY IN THE STATES. 


First Compromise 
Federal Government 
With Slavery. 


1787. 


September 17. Constitution of the United States adopted. 
Article 1, Section 2 contains the following passage, the first of 
a series of compromises of the Federal Government with slavery 
Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to serve for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 
Article 1, Section 9 contains the following provision relative 


to the slave trade: 
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The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax of duty 
may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding Ten Dollars for each 


person. j : 
1788. October. Connecticut enacts law forbidding any inhabitant. 

of State to receive on his vessel ‘‘any inhabitants of Africa as 

slaves.” ; 
1790. April 2. Congress accepts from the State of North Carolina 


the territory now included in the State of Tennessee, with the 
proviso “‘that no regulations made or to be made by Congress 
shall tend to emancipate slaves.” 


1790. July 16. Congress passes act accepting cessions from Mary- 
land and Virginia for the District of Columbia upon condition 
that the laws of the two States should remain in force in their 
respective portions of the Districts, “until the time fixed for 
the removal of the Government thereto, and until Congress shall 
otherwise by law provide.” 


Congress Passes 

First Fugitive 

Slave Law. 

1793. February 12. Congress passes first fugitive slave law, giving the owner 
or his agent the right to bring the alleged fugitive “before any magistrate 
of a county, city or town corporate,” in order to obtain a decision ordering 
the return of the fugitive to the State or territory from which he had es- 
caped. 

1794, Congress passes an act to prevent the fitting out in ports of the United 
States of vessels engaged in supplying slaves to foreign countries. 

1797. January 30. Petition presented to Congress by four North Carolina Ne 
groes who had been freed by their masters. They had fled to Philadelphia 

and had been seized under the Fugitive SlaveLaw. Their petition denied by 
2 vote of fifty ayes, thirty-three noes. 

1800. May 10. The transportation of slaves from one foreign country to another 
prohibited. 

1802. April 2. Georgia ceded to the Union her western territory, a part of what 
is now Alabama and Mississippi, on condition that slavery was not to be 
prohibited therein. 


Federal Government 
To Assist In Restricting 
Importation Slaves. 


1803. February 28. Congress enacts that the Federal Government 
should co-operate with such States as had already prohibited 


the importation of slaves, by assisting the States to carry such 
laws into effect. 


1804. Gradual abolition begins in New Jersey. 


1805. Maryland Assembly instructed the State’s representatives in Congress to 
use their utmost exertions to obtain an amendment to the Constitution 
that would put an end to slave importation. The Assembly sent a copy 
of the resolutions to the Governors of all the States with the request that it 
be laid before the different legislatures for their concurrence and adoption. 

1806. May 1. Law passed in Virginia requiring manumitted slaves to leave the 

State within twelve months from the time their freedom occurred; or, if 
under age from the time they reached their majority; otherwise they might 
be apprehended and sold by the overseers of the poor for any county or 
_ corporation in which they were found for the benefit of the poor of such 
country or corporation. 
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1806. George Wythe, chancellor of State of Virginia, gave his 
ground for declaring freedom of three persons claimed as slaves, | 

Freedom is the birthright of every human being. Decision 

overruled by the Court of Appeals. In giving his decision Judge 
T ucker asserted that the burden of the proof is not upon the 
claimant but upon the Negro to show that he is free; whereas, 
with a white man or an Indian in slavery the burden is with the 
claimant. 

In his argument, Judge Tucker supposes that “three persons, a black or 
mulatto man or woman with a flat nose and woolly head, a copper colored 
person with long, jetty black or straight hair, and one with fair complexion, 
brown hair, not woolly nor inclined thereto, with a prominent Roman nose, 
were brought before the judge upon a writ of habeas corpus. How must the 
judge act in this case? If the whole case bé left with the judge he must 
deliver the white and Indian out of custody, and must let the Negro remain 
in slavery until he can produce proof of his freedom.” 


Congtess Passes Act 

Prohibiting 

Importation Slaves. 

1807. March 2. Congress passes an act ‘‘to prohibit the importa- 
tion or bringing of slaves into the United States or the territories 
thereof after the 31st day of December, 1808.” 


1810. Post Office Department organized. Enacted under a penalty 
of $50, that ‘‘no other than a free white person shall be employed 
in carrying the mail of the United States, either as a post rider or 

driver of a carriage carrying mail.” 


1819. March 3. President empowered to employ Navy for sup- 
pression of slave trade; also to issue the necessary orders for re- 
turn to Africa of illegally imported Negroes. Former acts au- 
thorizing their enslavement by the State governments repealed. 


Government aid given to found the colony of Liberia in Africa. 
1820. March 6. Missouri Compromise. Terms of, admitted Missouri as a slave 
State but forever prohibited slavery in the rest of the Louisiana territory 
lying north of latitude 36 degrees, 31 minutes N. 
1820. May 15. The African slave trade made piracy. 
1831. June 1. Maryland forbids importation into State of any slaves for sale 
or to reside there.. a 


Law Makes it Crime 
To Open School 
For Negroes. 


1832: Free Negroes in Virginia declared incapable of purchasing or otherwise 
acquiring permanent ownership except by descent of any slaves other than 
ee wife and children. Contracts for any such purpose were declared 
void. . 

By the court of 1849, free Negroes were not allowed to purchase their 
own parents. Beginning March 31, 1858, the law was changed to read, “‘no 
free Negroes shall be capable of acquiring except by descent, any slaves.’’ 
There is evidence, however, that this law was not enforced. Reuben West 
a free Negro barber, who lived in Richmond from 1830-60 and paid taxes 
on real property valued at $4,420, is said by William Mundin, another 
barber living in Richmond in 1913, to have owned a slave house servant 
whom he sold for insubordina¥ion.. James H. Hill, another contemporary 
of Reuben Wiest, owned two slaves and one of them was a mulatto barber. 

REFERENCE: Russell, Free Negroesin Virginia. Page 95. For Negro Slave Owners 
in + i ace ebiabaitae to the war. see Lower Norfolk County, Virginia, Antiquary. Vol. IV, 
pp. 3 . 
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1833. New Haven Anti-Slavery Society founded. 

1833. Connecticut passes a law making it a crime to open a school 
for Negroes in the State. (See Prudence Crandall Case.) 

The 

Amistad 

Case. 

1839. August. The slaver, Amistad, captured by the United 


States brig, Washington, off Montauk Point, LongIsland. The 
capture of this slaver gave rise to the Armistad Case which re- 
sulted in freeing the slaves on board who had revolted, taken 
possession of the ship, and sought to make their way back to 
Africa. 


March 9, 1840, Justice Story gave the opinion of the Supreme Court, “‘that 

the Africans were kidnapped and unlawfully transported to America, and did 
not become pirates and robbers in taking the Amistad and trying to regain their 
country. 
. The Amistad had brought African slaves, kidnapped in April, from Lenboko 
in the Mendi country near Liberia. Fifty-three of these slaves were purchased 
by Jose Ruiz and Pedro Montes, and were re-embarked on the Amistad at Ha- 
vana for Guanajah, Porto Principe. On the fifth night out, the slaves rose 
under the leadership of Joseph Cinquez, killed the captain and the cook, slew 
two men of the crew and tried to return to Africa. The ship was two months 
on the ocean during which time it was boarded several times, once by an American 
Schooner from Kingston, which remained along side for twenty-four hours and 
traded with the Negroes, finding that they had plenty of money. The ship 
was finally captured on August 26th. 


The owners of the cargo claimed the ship and its passengers on the ground that 
they were pirates and should be tried for their crimes in Cuba. The case of the 
Africans was taken up by the anti-slavery people, who claimed that the Africans 
had been kidnapped from their homes, that they were free and.had the rights of 
all free people to use whatever force necessary to regain their freedom. This 
view was quoted by the decision of the court, and thirty-five Africans who still 
survived were returned to Africa, November 25, 1841. From this band of Ne- 
groes on the Amistad sprang the Mendi Mission. 


1841. Free Negroes of Maryland forbidden to become members of 
secret societies within or without the State. 
1842. Acts forbidding all societies of blacks modified at Baltimore 


City so that the free Negroes there could have beneficial societies 
for the relief of the destitute of their race. 


New Jersey 
‘Abolishes 
Slavery. 


1846. Slavery abolished by statute in New Jersey. 
1847. POTRECHENS, by a large majority, rejects proposal to allow Negro men the 
allot. 


1850. September. Compromise of 1850. The bill provided that (1) California 
be admitted as a free State. (2) Territories of Utah and New Mexico be 
organized without any provision concerning slavery: (3) Texas be paid 
$10,000,000 as compensation for the territory of New Mexico. (4) Slave 
trade be prohibited in District of Columbia. (5) A more stringent fugitive 
slave law be passed. 


1850. September 18. Second Fugitive Slave Law passes, providing Commis- 
sioners with jurisdiction concurrent with that of the courts. They were to 
receive a larger fee if they decided in favor of the claimant than if they de- 
cided in favor of the fugitive. Testimony of the alleged slave was barred 
and he was denied a trial by jury. Enforcement of the law was placed 
wholly in the hands of the Federal officials. 
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The State of Georgia by legislative enactment purchased 
Ransom Montgomery, a slave as a reward for his having saved 
a bridge on the Western and Atlantic Railroad over the Chat- 
tahoochee River. ‘This railroad is the property of the State 
of Georgia. Under the law o' slavery it was not allowable to 
grant absolute freedom so the legislature purchased Mont- 
gomery and authorized the chief engineer of the railroad to 
employ him at a reasonahle wage. In this manner he was 
practically free during the remainder of his life. This is per- 
haps the only instance where a state of the Union purchased 
and became the direct owner of a slaye. 
1854. May 31. Kansas-Nebraska Bill, repealing compromise of 1820, provided 
that “all questions pertaining to slavery in the territories and the new states 
to be formed therefrom, are to be left to the decision of the people residing 


therein, by their appropriate representatives, to be chosen by them for that 
purpose.’”’ 


1857, Connecticut passes last statutory act relating to slavery; 
decrees that any person held to service as a slave in any other 
State or country, and not being a fugitive from another of the 
United States coming into this State or being therein, shall 
forthwith become and be free. 


Dred Scott Decision 
Declares Negro 
Not A Citizen. 


1857. May 6. Dred Scott decision. 

Dread Scott, a slavein Missouri, had been, in 1834, taken by his owner 
into Illinois, a State prohibiting slavery, and in 1836 into what isnow Min- 
nesota, a part of the Louisiana Purchase in which slavery was expressly 
prohibited by the Missouri Compromise. 1n 1838 he was taken back to 
Missouri. in 1848 he sued for his freedom on the ground that through his 
residence in territory where slavery was prohibited he had lost his status 
as a slave, and acquired that of afree man. The United States Supreme 
Court decided Scott was not a citizen of any State, and therefore was not 
entitled to any standing in the courts, also that Congress had no power to 
prohibit a citizen of any State from carrying into any Territory slaves or 
any other property; and that Congress had no power to impair the Con- 
stitutional protection of such property while thus held in a Territory. 





1853. 


1861. May 24. General B. F. Butler declares slaves contraband 
of war. 
1861. August 6. Congress passes a confiscation bill, one section. 


of which declares that the claims of owners should be forfeited 
to those slaves who should be required to take up arms or should 
be used in any way against the National Government. 

1861. August 31. General John C. Fremont issues premature proc- 
lamation of emancipation in Missouri. September and, Presi- 
dent Lincoln modifies Fremont’s proclamation. 


President Lincoln 


Proposes 
Compensated Emancipation. 
1862. March 6. President Lincoln proposes to Congress compen- 


sated emancipation. Tee 
1862. March 13. Congress amends Military Code forbidding Federal officers to 
$ surrender fugitive slaves, 
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1862. April 2. Congress passes act offering compensated emancipation to the 
border slave States. No State claimed its benefits. 

1862. April 16. Slavery abolished in the District of Columbia. Owners of 
slaves were compensated; $100,000 appropriated to colonize the Freedmen 
beyond the limits of the United States. Each emigrant was to receive 
$100. The President calls a committee of colored persons to meet him in 
order to work up sentiment among the Freedmen in favor of colonization, 
the Freedmen refused to be colonized. 

1862. April 24. An efficient treaty for the suppression of the African Slave Trade 
concluded between the United States and Great Britain. 

1862. May 9. Maj. General’ David Hunter at Hilton Head, S. C., issues procla- 
mation declaring slaves free in Georgia, Florida and South Carolina. May: 
19, President Lincoln rescinids General Hunter’s proclamation. 

1862, May 9. Freedmen first armed as soldiers in war of rebellion | 

1862. June. Congress passed an act prohibiting slavery in all the 
present territories of the United States, and any territory that 
should hereafter be acquired. . 

1862. July 22. Congress passes the second confiscation act de- 
claring forever free the slaves of those convicted of treason and 
rebellion and also the slaves of rebel owners, who took refuge 
within the lines of the Union Army or in any way came under 
the control of the Federal Government; and denying the pro- 
tection of Fugitive Slave Law to any owners of slaves except 
those loyal to the Union. 

Emancipation 

Proclamations 

1862 And 1863. 

1862. September 22. Preliminary proclamation of emancipation. 

1863. January 1. Emancipation Proclamation issued. —- ’ 

1863. June 19. West Virginia admitited as a State with a constitution providing 
for gradual abolition. 

1864. January 11. Constitution of Missouri amended, abolishing slavery. 

1864. March 14. Constitution of Arkansas amended, abolishing slavery. 

1864, May 11. Constitution of Louisiana amended, abolishing slavery. 

1864. June 28. Fugitive Slave Acts of 1793 and 1850 repealed. 

1864. July 6. Constitution of Maryland amended, abolishing slavery. 

1865. February 3. West Virginia abolishes slavery. 

1865. February 22. Constitution of Tennessee amended, abolishing slavery. 

1865. March 8. Congress passed a bill declaring free the wives and children of 
Negro soldiers. 

1865. July 138. James Johnson, provisional governor, declares slavery abolished . 
in Georgia. \ 

1865. July 20. Lewis E. Parsons, provisional governor of Alabama, proclaims 
“There are no slaves now in Alabama.” 

1865. July 21. Constitution of Mississippi amended abolishing slavery. 

1865. June 19. _General Robert S. Granger, who had command of the District 
of Texas, issues a proclamation to the colored people of Texas, telling them 

that they are free. 
July 25, General A. J. Hamilton, provisional governor, formally declares 
slavery abolished in Texas. 

1865. August 3. William Marvin, provisional governor, declares slavery abol- 
ished in Florida. 

1865. September 28. Constitution of South Carolina amended, abolishing 


slavery, 
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1865. October 2. Constitution of North Carolina amended, abolishing slavery 
1865. December 18. The Thirteenth Amendment to Constitution adopted. 
Slavery abolished in the United States. 


THE CIVIL STATUS OF THE SLAVE AND THE FREE NEGRO. 
THE STATUS OF THE SLAVE. 


White Servitude 
Legal Basis For 
Negro Slavery. 


White servitude preceded and formed the legal basis upon which 
Negro slavery was erected. The first Africans brought to Virginia were 
servants of the colony, received in exchange for public provisions and were 
put to work upon the public lands to support the governor and other offi- 
cets of the Government. 


_ Slavery grew up in Virginia and other States by the gradual addition of in- 
cidents modifying the law and custom of servitude, as applied to the Negro. 
From the very first, however, servitude in the case of the Negro was different 
in practice, though not in law, from servitude in the case of the white man. 


For example, in Providence Island, where slavery came into existence at 
about the same time and in the same manner asin Virginia, it appears,that in 
1633 twenty or thirty Negroes were introduced for public works and it was 
recommended “that they should be separated among various families of officers 
and industrial plantersto prevent the formation of plots. ’’This apparent 
difference in the treatment of the black and white servants, due to fear of an 
alien and pagan people, is no doubt typical of other differences and distinctions 
made between the races, which, as they became traditional and gained the 
sanction of custom, gradually modified the status of the African and trans- 
formed Negro servitude into Negro slavery. 


The transition from servitude to slavery was effected in the case oi 
- the black man when the custom established itself of holding Negroes 
“servants for life.’’ 


“The distinguishing mark of the state of slavery is not the loss of liberty, 
political and civil, but the perpetuity and almost absolute character of that loss, 
whether voiuntary or involuntary in origin. It differs then, from other forms 
of servitude limited in place or time, such as medieval vassalage, villainage, 
modern serfdom, and technical servitude, in degree rather than in kind; its other 
incidents being very similar and in many cases even identical with theirs.” The 
efforts of planters to lengthen the terms of service of their servants which failed 
with the white servants succeeded with the black. Public sentiment supported 
the change because the blacks were regarded as dangerousif left uncontrolled. 


The second step by which Negro servitude was converted into Negro 
slavery was taken when the condition and status of the mother was 
extended to and continued in her offspring. 


This change which had undoubtedly been effected in custom long before it 
was formally sanctioned by law, was recognized by statute in Virginia, 1662; 
Maryland, 1663; Massachusetts, 1698; Connecticut and New Jersey, 1704; 
Pennsylvania and New York, 1706; South Carolina, 1712; Rhode Island, 1728; 
North Carolina, 1741. 

The transmission from mother to child of the conditions of slavery for life 
grew naturally out of the fact that the master necessarily controlled the child, 
controlling the mother. It was evident that parents, under an obligation of life 
service, could make no valid provision for the support of their offspring, and 
that a just title to the service of the child might rest on the master’s maintenance, 
a principal which was later commonly applied in cases of bastardy in servitude. 


REFERENCES: Ballagh—History of Slavery in Virginia, pp. 28-29: Turner,—The 
Negro in Pennsylvania, pp, 18-25; Brackett, —The Negro in Maryland, p. 30. 
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The Growth of Con- 
ception That The 
Slave Was Property. 


The most important disabilities incident to the condition of the 
slave grew out of the fact that, under a condition of servitude, the master 
had not merely a right to the services of his servant, but he had also the 
right to sell those services, to transmit them by inheritance, etc. The 
effect of the conception where applied to the slave was ‘‘to completely 
confound and identify the person of the slave with the thing owned.” 


The conception of the slave as property made him liable to be seized 
in payment of his master’s debts. Even after such slaves had been 
emancipated they were still liable to seizure for the payment of debts 
contracted to their emancipation. 


In 1805 certain Negroes set free by a deed of gift from their owner were, in 
pursuance of a decision of the supreme court of appeals, taken in execution for 
the satisfaction of the debts of the slave-owner’s wife, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Negroes belonged to their owner before he married the wife for whose 
debts the Negroes were held. 

The courts were generally opposed to the separation of families, and in 1695 
the General Court of Virginia declared that devises of unborn children to be 
neither “convenient nor humanitarian,” as the owner of the mother would not 
be careful of her pregnancy nor of the children when born, ‘‘and many children 
might hence die; and besides,” said the court, “‘it was an unreasonable charge” 
without benefit to the owner of the mother. Still cases of “devise of increase” 
continued to come into court for adjudication. In 1727, Isaac Warner be- 
queathed “To Wife Ann... a Negro woman named Sarah... To daughter Ann 
Warner, an unborn child of the above named Sarah.” 


The conception of the slave as property rather than as person, added 
a further disability to the legal or civil status. Hé could neither own 
nor enjoy property in his own right. 


. “A limited property right, not unlike the Roman peculium, was allowed the 
slave by custom, though not by law. Masters frequently gave them horses, 
cattle or hogs for free disposal in their own right, and the Negro servants re- 
duced to slavery in 1661 doubtless were possessed of property. This right was 
taken away by law in 1692, which converted such property for the use of the 
master, and upon his neglect to appropriate it, it was to be forfeited to the 
parish for the support of the poor. The custom, however, of masters assigning 
to slaves such property for management as peculium continued in spite of the 
law, and extended even to small tracts of land. 

A slave could not make a legal contract. He could not therefore engage in 
trade. Slave marriages had no standing in court. In spite of this fact, masters 
did frequently enter business contracts with their slaves, granting them the li- 
cense required by law for freedom of movement and the right to trade in con- 
sideration of a stipulated payment to be made by the slave.” : 

REFERENCES: Ballagh—History of Slavery in Virginia; Bnei 04, 71: Turner—Ne- 


gro in Pennsylvania, p. 24: Russell—The Free Negro in Virginia, p. 83. 
Recognition 
Person of Slave In 
Law And Custom. 


The conception of the slaves a property was not, however, absolute 
and the law recognized the person of the slave in various ways. 


Negro slaves, male and females, were taxed along with male whites, Indian 
Servants 16 years of age and free Negroes. This liability to taxation was re- 
ned upon free Negro women up to 1769, and was an inheritance from ser- 
vitude. 
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By the acts of 1779 and 1781 slaves were still liable to a poll tax of five pounds 
and ten shillings, respectively, to be paid by the owners. 

The court of Chancery also recognized slaves ‘‘as rational beings 
entitled to the humanity of the court,” and the chancellor often protected 
freedmen from sale under a creditor’s execution and would even enforce 

‘a contract between master and slave which had been wholly or in part 
complied with on the part of the slave, although the common. law courts 
refused to recognize the ability of the slave to make a contract. 


The slave’s personal liberty allowed by custom on holidays and Sundays and 
during free time and his right to free movement was not restricted in Virginia 
until 1680. 

“Hitherto they had been allowed to assemble freely at feasts and burials as 
‘was their custom, and to absent themselves from their master’s plantation. 
Now the right of free movement was limited upon certificate from his superior, 
master or overseer, which could only be given on special and necessary occasions. 
Without this the slave could not absent himself from his owner’s plantation 
nor could he carry any weapon, offensive or defensive.” 

The slave has the right to personal security. Maiming aslave according to 
the unanimous decision of the General Court on the act of 1805 was as mucha 
penetentiary offence in Virginia as maiming a free man. 


It was~partly to protect the master in his property rights, but partly 
also, in recognition of the slave’s personal rights that slave-stealing was 
early made a grave offense. A law of 1798 in Virginia made it punishable 
by death without benefit of clergy, but after the construction of a State 
penitentiary this was changed to imprisonment from three to eight years. 


° In Maryland the legislature went to considerable pains to prevent the sale 
South of Negroes, who were “slaves for a term of years” and not for life. ‘“‘As 

\ early as 1789, the attention of the House of Delegates was called by the Society 

of Friends and by others, to the exportation by fraud or violence of slaves for 
terms of years; and for a generation thereafter, efforts for stringent and effective 
legislation were frequently made, especially by the Society of Friends. 

“In 1839, two men attached to a New York schooner stole a Virginia Slave, 
and a requisition for them was refused by Governor William H. Seward of New 
York on the ground that they had not committed treason or felony within the 
provisions of the United States Constitution, which did not embrace State laws; 
that there was no such crime asa slave stealing in common law, as slavery was 
not so recognized; that New York had abolished slavery and the offense was a 
erime by statute law of Virginia. For this action the Governor was accused by 
several New York and Massachusetts papers of having infringed not only a pre- 
cedent of one of his predecessors in office, but also a decision of the Supreme 
Court of New York, and of violating a provision of the United States Constitu- 
tion.” 


REFERENCES: Ballagh, History of Slavery in Virginia, pp. 72, 73, 75, Brackett—. 
The Negro in Maryland, 60, 61. 


Right of 


The Master 
To Punish Slave. : 


The right of the master to punish his slave was based not on the 
conception of the slave as property but on the authority of the master as 
head of the patriarchal organization represented by the plantation and 
was common to English servitude, villianage, apprenticeship and in- 
dentured servitude. : 

“Developed as an incident of servitude, corporal punishment was retained 
when this status passed into that of slavery. Humanity and self-interest were | 
at first supposed to be sufficient motives to limit the extent of this power of the 

master to its rational use, but when they failed to do so the law intervened.” . 

In 1829 a case arose in North Carolina, however, in which a master was in- 
dicted for beating 2 slave. The court in rendering its decision acquitted the 
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master and affirmed the master’s right to inflect any kind of punishment upon his 
slave short of death. In this decision chief justice Ruffin expressly denied that 
the relation of master and slave had any of the patriarchal element about it. 

It was a mistake, he declared, to say that the relations of master and slave 
were like those of parent and child. The object of the parent in training his 
son was to render him fit to live the life of a free man, and, as a means to that 
end, he gave him moral and intellectual instruction. With the case of the slave 
it was different. There could be no sense in addressing moral considerations to 
a slave. The Chief Justice summed up his opinion upon this point in these 
words: 

“The end of slavery is the profit of the master, his security and the public 
safety; the subject, one doomed in his own person and his posterity to live with- 
out knowledge and without capacity to make anything his own, and to toil that 
another may reap the fruits. What moral consideration shall be addressed to 
sueh a being to convince him, what it is impossible but that the most stupid must 
feel and know can never be true—that he is thus to labor upon a principle of 
natural duty, or for the sake of his own personal happiness. Such services can 
only be expected from one who has no will of his own, who surrenders his will in 
implicit obedience to that of another: Such obedience is the consequence only 
of uncontrolled authority overthe body. Thereis nothing else which can operate 
to produce the effect. The power of the master must be absolute to render the 
submission of the slave perfect.” 


Not Liable 
To Prosecution 
For Killing Slaves. 


Until 1723, if a slave chanced to die as a consequence of ‘‘a lawful 
Correction” it was viewed as a lamentable and accidental homicide. In 
that year an act was passed in Virginia making such killing of a slave 
manslaughter, and not liable to prosecution or punishment. But if a 
single creditable witness declared that the slave was killed “wilfully, 
maliciously, or designedly,” the person who perpetrated the crime might 
be punished as a murderer. In 1788 this law was repealed, and thence- 
forth the killing and maiming of a slave was made punishable as if he 
were a free white man. 


“There was nothing, however, to prevent excessive beating of a slave that did 
not result in death or maiming, except the “deep and solemn reprobation of the 
tribunal of public opinion,” though a person who cruelly beat a horse or other 
beast was subject to a fine of $50. 

In 1850, a master convicted of torturing and killing a slave was sentenced in 
the Circuit Court of Hanover, Virginia, to five years in the penitentiary. “This 
penalty was so manifestly inadequate to the offense that the case was carried 
up to the General Court, where it was unanimously adjudged not manslaughter, 
but murder in the first degree. The presiding judge declaring as his belief that 
the records of criminal jurisprudence do not contain a case of more atrocious 
and wicked cruelty.” 

The following item from the American Weekly Mercury, April 29, 1742, is 
the kind of punishment in Pennsylvania of a white man who killed a black: 

“Yesterday at a Supreme Court held in this City, sentence of Death was passed 
upon William Bullock, who was....Convicted of the Murder of his N. egro Slave.’’ 


Slave Punished 
For Intention 
As If Committed Crime. 


For more serious crimes and for offenses committed outside of the 
master’s household, the slave was punishable by the State. So far he 
was regarded as a legal person with the same liability as any other free 
agent. Prior to 1692, slaves guilty of capital crimes were entitled to 
the same procedure, including trial by jury, as free whites. After that 
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time they were given a summary trial by a commission selected by the 
sheriff, who indicted and convicted offenders without the interventicn 


ci a jury. In 1705, a master was allowed to appear in defense of his 
slave. 


“The chief discrimination against the slave involved in punishment for capital 
crimes was that bare intention or attempt to commit a felony, though unsuccess- 
ful or not resulting in actual breach of the peace, was punishable as if the offense 
had been committed, while in the case of free whites intention was not punishable 
as it was in the case of slaves, unless the deed was committed. An attempt 
against the virtue of a white woman by a free white was a high misdemeanor, 
not a capital crime. Free Negroes were likewise punished by confinement in 
ae Peery for three or more years for many crimes that were capital in 

e slave. 

The following crimes were misdemeanors punishable by whipping: (1) hog 
stealing, first offense; (2) unseasonable killing of deer, if on the slave’s own re- 
sponsibility; (3) presence at unlawful meetings; (4) going abroad without leave; 
(5) earrying offensive or defensive weapons or ammunition without permission; 
(6) raising his hand against a Christian white unless wantonly assaulted. The 
penalty in each case was corporal punishment upon the bere back, the num- 
ber of lashes varying from ten to thirty-nine, being specifically stated. Free 
colored persons and whites received like punishment, though a fewer number of 
lashes, where, like the slave, they could not make satisfaction by money payment. 
By 1847 the crimes of (7) provoking language, as well as a menacing gesture to 
a white; (8) making a seditious speech; and (9) selling, keeping or administer- 
ing medicine in other families without consent, were specifically added, and 
punishment was not to exceed thirty-nine lashes at one time. 


REFERENCES: Ballagh—History of the Negro in Virginia, pp. 77, 81, 83, 87; Turner 
—Negro in Pennsylvania, p. 36. 


Baptism Did Not Alter 
Condition of The Person 
As To His Bondage Or Freedom. 


The theory of slavery, developed in, Europe under the influence cf 
the Christian church, was that slavery should be confined to the heathen 
and that when an individual was accepted into the fellowship of the 
Christian religion he should not be longer held in slavery. The Negro, 
being a heathen, fell naturally into the same category as Jews, Mohamme- 
dans and Indians. 

One excuse first advanced for slavery by the Spanish conquerors and later 
adopted by other apologists for slavery was, that in this way it was possible to 
give the infidel races the benefit of the Christian religion. The effect of this 
doctrine, however, was to induce masters to neglect the religious instructions of 
their slaves, since membership in the church seemed inconsistent with servitude 
for life. 

To meet this difficulty the Virginia Legislature passed a law in 1667 
declaring: 

“Baptism doth not alter the condition of the person as to his bondage or 
freedom; in order that diverse masters freed from this doubt may more care- 
fully endeavor the propagation of Christianity.”’ 

In 1670, the benefits of Christianity as to freedom were limited to 
servants imported from Christian lands. In 1682, the benefits of Chris- 
tianity as a mode of securing freedom were definitely denied to all Ne- 
groes, mulattoes, Moors, and Turks, and to such Indian slaves as were 
sold by other Indians where original heathenism was affirmed. 

By 1776, when the Virginia Declaration of Rights was adopted, in which more 
explicitly than in the Declaration of Independence the natural equality and in- 
alienable right of every man “‘to life, liberty and the ursuit of happiness’’ 1s 
affirmed, slavery had come to be so thoroughly accepted as the natural con- 
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dition of the Negro, that hardly a question was raised as to the effect of this 
declaration on the institution of slavery. j yy 

Chancellor Wythe, of the State of Virginia, did indeed lay down the rule that 
whenever one person claims to hold another in slavery “the burden of proof lies 
on the claimant,’’ on the ground that freedom is the birthright of every human 
being. But the Virginia Court of Appeals disclaimed the decree of the Chan- 
cellor so far as it related to ‘‘native Africans and their descendants,” who had 
been and were then held as slaves, but approved it as related to whites and 
American Indians. In the case of the Negro the presumption was that he was 
a slave until he was proven to be free. 


THE STATUS OF THE FREE NEGRO. 
Origin of 
Free Negro 
Class. 


As Negro Servitude preceded Negro slavery, the first Free Negroes 
were recruited from the class of indentured servants. Others, as for 
example, Richard Johnson in 1651 probably came in not as servants 
but as free men. 

As late as 1673 a judgment was rendered by the general Court against George 

Light for holding a Negro-indentured servant beyond his contract of five years. 

It was ordered that the Negro should “be free from his master and that said. 

Mr. Light pay him Corne and Clothes according to the Custome of the Country 

and four hundred pounds tobac and cattle for his service Done him since he was 

free and pay costs.” __ 

After 1682 no Negroes were permitted to come into Virginia as 
servants and acquire freedom after a limited period of servitude. Not 
until the non-importation law of 1778 declared, ‘‘that every slave im- 
ported into this commonwealth, contrary to the time, intent and mean- 
ing of this act, shall upon importation become free,” did Virginia re- 
cruit its class of few Negroes from imported N egroes. 

A certain number of Free Negroes were descended from white women 
by Negro men. They were free according to the law that the children 
followed the status of the mother. 

Benjamin Banneker, the Negro astronomer, was, through his grandmother 
on his mother’s side, decended from a white woman, Molly Welsh, who after 


serving seven years as a redemptioner had purchased a farm with two slaves 
one of whom she emancipated and married. 

Complaint was made in North Carolina in 1723 of immigrants “that several 
of them have intermarried with the white inhabitants; in contempt of the acts 
and laws in those cases made and provided;” and it was ordered that all white 


persons so married be subject to the same tax as was imposed on Negroes. 


REFERENCES: Bassett—Slavery and Servitude in the Colony of North Carolina. 
pp. 68-70. Washington—The Story of the Negro, Vol. II, p. 61, 


Free Negroes 
And 
Manumitted Slaves. 


The first law recognizing the right of the master to manumit his 
slaves was one that restricted it. In 1691 a law was passed in Virginia 
declaring that no Negro or Mulatto was to be set free unless the person 
so doing should pay the charges for transporting the manumitted N egro 
beyond the limits of the colony. By an act passed in 1723 a master 
was forbidden under any pretext whatever to manumit a slave without 
the license of the governor and the council. If the law was violated, 
it became the duty of the church wardens of the parish to apprehend 
the Negro and sell him ‘‘by public outcry.” 
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The right of the master to emancipate his slave, so far as it existed in the 
customary law was derived, like slavery itself, from the conditions of white 
servitude. 
> “Before slavery as an institution had fully diverged from identured servitude 

it borrowed from that institution the practice of manumission by individual 
masters. * * * * Now, in theseventeenth century the processes by which 
masters set Negroes free, whether they were recruits for a time or for life, were 
more like discharges from servitude than manumission from slavery.” 


REFERENCES: Russell the free Negro in Virginia, p. 46. 


In Maryland, the first law defining the rights of manumission was 
passed in 1752. It declares that to be manumitted slaves must be 
sound in body and mind and capable of labor and not over fifty years 
of age. ‘he purpose of this law was to prevent masters abandoning 
their slaves after they ceased to be profitable. By the provisions of 
this act, masters were bound to take care of all sldves unable to support 
- themselves ‘‘in fitting food and clothing’”’ and keep them from begging. 
Manumission was declared illegal when it would operate to the prejudice 
of creditors. 

North Carolina, by a law enacted in 1715, prohibited masters from liberating 
slaves except for meritorious conduct, and in 1741 this law was modified so that 
meritorious conduct must be judged and certified by the county court. 

New Jersey, by the terms of a law passed in 1744, provided that masters should 
not manumit their slaves only on condition that they enter into ‘“‘sufficient 


surety“ with “two sureties in the sum of 200 pounds” to pay the Negro an an- 
nuity, of twenty pounds ($100) per year. This law was apparently, like the 


first law on this subject in Maryland, intended to prevent the abandonment of 
worn out slaves. A similar motive led to the passage of the Connecticut law 
of May, 1702, which provided that slaves set free and coming to want must be 
relieved by their owners, their heirs, executors or administrators. To this was 
added a law providing that if owners refused to maintain the slaves they had 
emancipated, it should be the duty of the selectmen of the various towns to do 
so and then to sue the owners for the expenses incurred. A similar law was 
passed by Pennsylvania in 1725-27. 


REFERENCES: Brackete, The Negro in Maryland. p. 149. Bassett, Slavery and 
Servitude in the Colony of North Carolina. p. 65. Cooley, A Study of Slavery in New 
Jersey. p.45. Steiner, History of Slavery in Connecticut. p. 14. \ Turner, The Negro 
in Pennsylvania, 1639-1861. / 

a 
War of Independence 
And Manumission 


Of Slaves. 


Sentiment aroused by the War of Independence in favor of personal 
liberty and of natural rights resulted in the passage of the law of May 
1782, giving masters in Virginia the right to free their slaves. From 
this time on the number of free Negroes multiplied. The reason for 
emancipation is frequently stated as a “‘conviction and persuasion that 
freedom is a natural right,” or “that freedom is the natural right of 
mankind.” 

Directly after the War of Independence a number of slaves in New 
Jersey who had become the property of the State as a result of the con- 
fiscation of Tory estates were set free by special act of the legislature. 
1786 a law was passed by the terms of which slaves between the ages of 
25 and 35, and able to support themselves, might be set free by their 
masters without security being given for their support. 


From this time on the courts interpreted the law regulating manumission in 
a liberal spirit. Verbal declarations by a master that a slave should be free 
after the master’s death were declared by the courts to have the effect of an 
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actual manumission to take effect after the master’s death. Slaves left by will 

to be sold for a term of years and then set free were held to be free from the time 

of sale and to have the status of indentured servants. 

By law passed in May, 1777, in Connecticut, slaves were able to procure by 
bounty hire, or in any other way, stich a sum as they were reasonably worth, to 
be paid to their masters, might enlist in the Patriot army and were thereupon 
declared de facto free, and the master was exempt from the support of such a 
free man in case he became dependent and unable to support himself. Wins 

The law of 1725-27 in Pennsylvania seems to have had less effect in limiting 
the number of emancipated slaves than in other colonies, for the reason that 
the Germans and Quakers who were the first settlers in Pennsylvania were con- 
scientiously opposed to holding slaves. March 1, 1780, a law was passed pro- 
viding that after that date no child born in Pennsylvania should be a slave, but 
if born of a slave mother should be held as a servant until he or she were twenty- 
eight years of age; and that all slaves not registered before November lst should 
be free. ; 

The Free Negro And 
Divergence Notth And South 
On Slavery. 

The year 1782 marks the beginning of the divergence in sentiment 
between the Northern and Southern States in regard to slavery. In 
Northern States like New Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, the 
movement for emancipation never lost the impetus which it had gained 
during the Revolutionary War. Virginia was divided. That part ot 
the State which is now West Virginia was strongly anti-slavery, but 
the tide-water region on the other hand became increasingly pro-slavery. 

By 1806 liberal sentiment aroused by the war had subsided. By the terms 
of the law passed in that year all slaves manumitted after May 1,1806, were 
required to leave the State within twelve months of the date of theire mancipa- 
tion. With the passage of this law a new method was introduced for getting rid 
of free Negroes and at the same time giving freedom of conscience to those who 
desired to emancipate theirslaves. This was the Colonization Movement. 

In North Carolina, at the beginning of the War of Independence, complaint 
was made that “some evil-minded persons intending to disturb the public peace,’’ 
liberated their slaves and left them at large in the community. The authorities 
of Perquimons and Pasquotank Counties took them up and resold them into 
slavery. The legislature confirmed these sales and provided that other such 
slaves might be sold in the same way; provided that this law did not extend 
to such Negroes as had enlisted in the Patriot army. The evil-minded persons 
referred to were Quakers. 

__ The harshness of this law led to the adoption of several subterfuges to escape 

its provisions. In 1817 William Dickinson conveyed a slave to the trustees of 

the Quaker society of Contentnea to be kept at work but to receive the profits 
of his labor. Chief Justice Taylor declared that this was emancipation in 
everything but name and, being contrary to the policy of the law, was void. 

_ One of the immediate résults of the passage of the law of 1806 is 
Virginia which compelled emancipated slaves to leave the State, was 
the passage of countervailing acts forbidding free Negroes from other 
States to take up permanent residence within their borders. Law 
forbidding the immigration of free Negroes into their territories were 
passed by Maryland in 1806; Kentucky and Delaware in 1807. Similar 
laws were passed in the course of the succeeding twenty-five years, 
in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Free Negroes were not welcomed in any part of the United States. A refugee 
slave was more likely to be received hospitably in the Northern States than a 
free Negro. The Philadelphia North American, quoted in Dubose’s Comme- 
cial Review, Volume XXVII p. 731, said, “If there is one fact established by 
steadily accumulating evidence it is that the free Negro cannot find a congenial 
home in the United States. He is exotic among us.”” When J ohn Randolph’s 
325 emancipated slaves reached Mercer County Ohio, having left Virginia in 
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compliance with the laws, they were not allowed to remain even for three days 
upon land purchased by them in that county, although they were able to com- 


ply with Ohio’s law, requiring immigrant free Negroes to give a bond for good 
behavior. 


Free Negroes Not Welcome 
In Any Part 
United States. 


The Virginia law of 1806 remained in force with slight modifications 
until the close of the slavery regime. In 1850 it was made part of the 
constitution of the State. The effect of this law was to diminish the 
number of manumissions. Coupling freedom with banishment not 


only made manumission more difficult to the masses, but freedom less 
desirable to the slave. 


“Many of (slaves) preferred to continue as slaves in their master’s household 
rather than be sent homeless into a strange land. Lucinda, a Negro woman 
menumitted about 1812 by the last will of Mary Matthews, refused to be moved 
to Tennessee with other Negroes set free by the same will, deliberately remaining 
in the State long enough to forfeit her freedom and petitioning the legislature 
to vest the title to her in William H. Hose. Sam, a Negro petitioner, declared 
to the legislature in 1808 that he preferred slavery to Being forced to leave his 
wife and family, all of whom were slaves.” (Russell, The Free Negro in Vir- 
ginia, p. 76.) 

A secondary result of the Virginia law of 1806 was that many free colored men 
who had purchased their wives and children continued to hold them as slaves. 
In 1809 a colored man by the name of Frank died in Amelia County, Virginia, 
who had purchased his wife and children and although he had intended that they 
should be virtually free, had not made them actually so because he would then 
have had to remove them from the State. Thelegislature intervened in this case 
because the purchase by Frank of his family took place before the enactment 
of the law of 1806. Bowling Clark, a free Negro of Campbell County, had 
purchased his wife a few years after the act of 1806 went into operation. As 
both were declining in years, they preferred to maintain the status of master 
and slave rather than accept the alternative of banishment. 


Liberia 
And Colonization 
Free Negroes. 


After the great slavery debate in Virginia in 1832 there arose a new 
school of apologists for slavery represented by Thomas R. Dew, Pro- 
fessor of History and Metaphysics in William and Mary College; George 
Fitzhugh, and Alfred F. Bledsoe, Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. "These men contended that slavery so far from be- 
ing an economic and political evil was a positive good. About this time 
the rise of the Abolition Movement in the North made slavery a distinct 
sectional issue. | 


In 1831 a law was passed in Maryland declaring that all blacks 
thereafter emancipated should be turned over to the Maryland Coloni- 
zation Society, and either with or without their consent removed to 
‘Liberia. 

If any person manumitted should refuse to leave Maryland tne sheriff should 
be called upon by State Board of Managers to arrest amJ transport such persons. 
In ease any slaves manumitted could not be removed without separating the 
family it was provided that the slaves might renounce their freedom and re- 
main at home asslaves. The Board of Managers could hire out manumitted 
person whom they might have to remove to pay the expenses of the removal. 

In practice these stringent regulations were not enforced. There is only one 
instance recorded in which the sheriff was called upon, under the law of 1831, 
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to remove a manumitted slave from the state. On the other hand numerous 
petitions were granted by the legislature allowing manumitted slaves to remain 
within the limits of the State. In 1835, a free Negro was empowered to manumit 
his wife and four children whom he had purchased but could not free under the 
law. When a certain free colored man died in 1834 without manumitting his 
wife and children as he had intended to do, the legislature declared them free, 
capable of holding property, and heirs of each other. One freedman left at his 
death several hundred dollars and a slave,—his only son. The children of his 
old master petitioned that the slave might be bought with the money and freed, 


and this petition was granted. 


Anti-Slavery Conttoversy 
Causes Laws 
Prohibiting Manumission. . 

Fear of insurrections and excitement over the anti-slavery contro- 
versy tended to increase the pro-slavery sentiment and tighten the 
laws regarding the manumission of slaves. In 1858 a law was enacted — 
in Maryland that no slave thereafter manumitted by a deed or a will 
upon condition of leaving the State or any other condition should be 
entitled to freedom until the condition had been performed. In 1860 
manumission was totally prohibited in Maryland and free blacks over 
eighteen years of age were empowered if they chose to get permission 
through the courts to renounce freedom and choose masters. 


Regardless of what views he might hold respecting slavery in general, 
many masters continued, in recognition of long and faithful service to 


manumit their slaves. : 

In 1859 Edmond Ruffin, lamenting the abuse of testamentary manumission 
by slave owners ‘fof morbidly tender consciences, . ... . especially of 
old men and old women’ compared the motives of such slave owners to the 
motives appealed to by priests in the dark ages “‘when inducing rich sinners to 
smooth and pay their future pass to heaven.” 

The will of J. A. Schwartz, of Nottoway County, affords a striking illustration 
of the way in which the reflections of slave-masters in their last illness often 
impelled them to acknowledge their debt of gratitude to their slaves while 
there was opportunity. With his slaves standing around him as he lay upon 
his deathbed, Schwartz questioned them separately before dictating orally what 
was intended for his willin respect to them. 

‘Bob, do you wish to be freed?’ 

‘Tam willing to serve you, but I had rather be freed than have another master,’ 


said Bob. 

‘He should be free,’ answered the master. 

When a similar conversation had taken place between Frank and the dying 
man with a like result, Polly enquired: ‘What are you going to do for poor me?’ 
‘Polly and her children,’ said he, should be free.’ 


REFERENCES: Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, p. 85. Brackett, the Negro in 
Maryland; Bassett, Slavery and Servitude in the colony of North Carolina; Cooley, A 
Study of Slavery in New Jersey; Steiner, History of Slavery in Connecticut; Turner, 
The Negro in Pennsylvania. 


Gradual Decline 
Status Free Negro 
With Growth Slavery. 


Before slavery had been finally established in the English colonies 
and while there was as yét no clear distinction between white servitude 
and Negro slavery, the Free Negro, whatever his social status may 
have been, seems to have enjoyed all the rights of white men. As° 
slavery extended and developed the status of the Free Negro declined 
and his freedom and liberty of action were abridged. 
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“But as slavery advanced toward a more complete inclusion and subjection 
of the Negro race in Virginia, the social and industrial privileges of the free 
Negro were gradually curtailed. The denial to him, by laws passed in 1723, of 
the right to vote, the right to bear arms, and the right to bear witness is proof 
of the fact that prejudice had extended beyond a demand for race separation 
and race purity to an imposition upon the Negro of a low and servile station.” 


The Free Negro had the right to acquire and hold property upon 
practically the same terms as the white man. However, a law passed 
in Virginia in 1607 declared that ‘‘noe negro or Indian though baptized 
and enjoyed their own freedome shall be capable of any purchase of 
Christians, but yet not debarred from buying any of their own na- 
tions.”” In 1832, a law was passed in Virginia which denied to Free 
Negroes the right to acquire slaves by descent other than husband, 
wife and children, and in 1858 they were prohibited from acquiring 
slaves except by descent. 


“The courts still upheld the property rights of free Negroes by holding that 
when a bequest of slaves was made to persons in trust for free Negroes, the slaves 
must be sold or exchanged for a kind of property which free Negroes could law- 
fully possess, and that the proceeds of the sale must be distributed among the 
free Negroes according to the provisions of the will.” 

“In 1723, free Negroes, mulattoes, and Indians were forbidden to ‘keep or 
carry any gun, powder or shot or any club or other weapon whatsoever offensive 
or defensive.’ In many parts of the country Negroes were also forbidden to 
own a dog. In 1805, a bill was passed in Maryland allowing a free black man 
to keep one dog only, by a yearly license from a justice, and making any free 
black who should go abroad with any firearm, liable to forfeit the same to an 
informer, and to pay all costs, unless he had a certificate from a justice renew- 
able yearly, that he was an orderly and peaceable person.” 


Free Negroes 
Lose Standing 
In The Courts. 


Prior to 1832, in the method of trial for crimes, Free Negroes were 
on the same footing as white men. 


“Tn the session of the legislature following the Southampton insurrection in 
1831, free Negroes were denied by statute the right of trial by jury, except for 
offenses punishable by death. Thereafter they were tried by courts of. oyer 
and terminer, which had been in use since 1692 for the ‘speedy prosecution of 
slaves . . . without the solemnity of jury.’ No fewer than five justices of 
the county or corporation could sit asa unanimous decision was neces- 
sary for conviction. "The decisions of the court comprehending both the law 
and the fact, were finai.”’ 

The law of evidence, after many modifications came to be based strictly on 

~ the color line. ‘(Colored persons, free or slave, could testify for or against col- 
ored, but not in any case in which a white person was concerned.” 

“® free black of Somerset County asked leave of the Assembly, in 1832, to 
prove accounts against white persons but the House Committee deemed the 
prayer unreasonable. A free black of Anne Arundel, for instance, an industrious 
carpenter, who had undertaken large repairs on the farm buildings of a neighbor 
found himself unable, when the neighbor died, to prove the accounts to the 
executor, and had to enlist the interest of a white man, who knew of the work 
done, to testify of his statements.”’ - 


Intermarriage between the races was always extremely rare, and in 
1691 a law passed in Virginia prescribed for “any white woman marry- 
ing a Negro or mulatto; bond or free, the extreme penalty of perpetual 
banishment.” Soon after Anna Wall, an English woman, was ar- 
raigned in the county court of Elizabeth City on the charge of “keeping 
company with a Negro under pretense of marriage.” Upon convic- 
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tion, she and two of her mulatto children were bound for terms of ser~- 
vice to a man living in Norfolk County, and a court order was req 
corded to the effect that in case she ever returned to Elizabeth City, 
Norfolk County, she should be banished to the Barbadoes. 


In Pennsylvania, “if a free Negro man or woman married a white person, that 
Negro was to be sold by the justices of the Quarter Session as a slave for life. 
For a white person offending the penalty was seven ye*rs of servitude, or a fine 
of thirty pounds. If the offense was fornication or adultery the free Negro was 
to be sold as a servant for seven years. The white person thus guilty was to be 
punished by whipping, imprisonment, or branding with the letter ‘A. 

By the act of 1681 in Maryland, “children born of white servant women and 
Negroes were free. After 1692, the issue of a union between any white woman 
and any slave or free Negro became servants for a long term. By the act of 
1715, ministers and magistrates were forbidden, by fine, to marry any white to 
‘any Negro whatsoever, or Mulatto Slave.’ By this, a white and free mulatto 
could marry. And an act, two years later, to provide penalties against the 
parties marrying unlawfully, under this act of 1715, made a free Negro or mu- 
latto liable to service for life—except mulattoes born of white women, who had 
to serve, like the whites, for only seven years. Again, by act of 1728, free mu- 
latto women who might have children by ‘Negroes and other slaves’ were to be 
punished by the same penalty as white women for the same offense—which was 
declared to be as heinous for a free mulatto as for a white.” 

REFERENCES: Russell—Free Negroes in Virginia; 89, 94, 95, 1C4, 112, 1138, 124 


Brackett-—The Negro in Maryland, pp. 216, 190, 191, 194; Bassett— Slavery in tke Stat 
of North Carolina, p. 35. 


Free Negroes Not Permitted 
To Move From 
One State To Another. 


The right of free movement which the Free Negro possessed with 
little or no restriction in the colonial period, was more and more re- 
stricted in the later years of slavery. In 1793, Free Negroes in Vir- 
ginia were forbidden to enter the State to take up permanent residence. 

“A free Negro living within the State could not go from one town or county 
to another to seek employment without a copy of his register which was kept 
in the court of his county or corporation. Violators of this law were often com- 
mitted to jail until they made proof of their freedom and paid the jailor’s fee. 

If they were unable to pay this fee they were hired out to the highest bidder 

for a time sufficient to pay the charges. By an act of 1801, any free Negro who, 

even though in possession of ‘free papers,’ removed into another county or 
corporation was declared an intruder, and made liable to arrest as a vagrant. 

By a later act they were denied the right to change their residence from one 

county or town to another without permission from the court of the county or 

corporation to which they wished togo. After 1848 no free Negro could leave 
the State for the purpose of education, or go for any purpose to a non-slave- 
holding State and return.” — 


The law of Maryland was still more stringent. ‘Any Negro who might leave 
Maryland and remain away over thirty days, would be deemed a non-resident 
and liable to the law, unless before leaving he should deposit with the county 
clerk a written statement of his plans, or onreturming, could prove by certificate 
that he had been detained by sickness or coercion.” 


“A respectable colored minister of Annapolis—who paid taxes on property 
assessed at over Five Thousand Dollars—asked in 1846 for an act to allow his 
children to visit him from time to time, and again in 1861, to allow his sons to 
sitet tc Maryland, but both petitions seemed to have remained with the com- 
mittee.” 


“A free Negro of the District of Columbia obtained permission to visit his 
wife, a slave of Prince George’s County, by giving bond with security in fifty 
dollars that he would not come there for employment, that he would not stay 
overfour days at a time, barring illness, and that he would behave well.”’ There 
were similar regulations in some of the Northern States. 
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White Women Exempt 
But Free Negro Women 
Compelled To Pay Poll Tax. 


Free Negroes were frequently required to pay a higher poll tax than 
the free white man. Up to 1769, Free Negro womer were compellec 
to pay a head tax in Virginia, although white women were exempt. 
In 1813, a special poll-tax of $1.50 was placed upon all male Free Ne- 
groes over sixteen years of age. This was later increased to $2.50. 


“In 1814, $8,322 was paidinto the treasury by 5,547 free Negroes, or about 
ninety per cent of the male free Negroes within the taxable age. In 1815, when 
the rate was $2.50, instead of $1.50, as in the two preceding years, and only such 
as were between the ages of sixteen and forty-five were taxable, 4,023 free Ne- 
groes paid their assessments, which amounted to $10,057.50.” 


_. The right to hold office was taken away from Free Negroes in Vir- 
ginia and by a law passed in 1723 they were not allowed to vote. The 
act declared that ‘“‘no Negro, mulatto, or Indian shall herearter have 
any vote at the elections of burgesses or any elections whatever.”’ 


ae im Maryland Free Negroes had the right to vote down to 1783. In that year 
it was enacted that “no colored person freed thereafter, nor the issue of such, 
should be allowed to vote, or to hold any office, or to give evidence against any 
white, or to enjoy any other rights of a freeman than the possession of property 
and redress at law or equity for injury to person or property.” 

“An amendment to the Constitution, adopted in 1810, limited the right of suf- 
rage to whites. The Declaration of 1851 repeated the words of the Declaration 
of 1776, that no freeman should be deprived of life, liberty, or property, but by 
judgment of his peers or the law of the land—But added that ‘“‘this should not 
be construed to prevent the Legislature from passing such laws as it might deem 
fit for the government and disposition of the free colored population. 
_ Besides Georgia and South Carolina, which continued tke distinction made 
in colonial times, between 1792 and 1834, the four border states of Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky absolutely forbade suffrage to Negroes; and 
every other slave State admitted by Congress came into the Union with a con- 
stitution prohibiting Negroes from voting. In the remaining slave State, North 
Carolina, every freeman who paid a public tax was entitled to vote, and it was 
notorious that Negroes could and did take part in elections till, in 1835, a con- 


stitution excluded them from the suffrage. 
REFERENCES: Russell—Free Negro in Virginia pp. 107, 114, 119; Brackett«—The 
Negro in Maryland, pp. 180, 181, 187; Hart—Slavery and Abolition, pp. 82-3; Turner—The 


Negro in Pennsylvania, p. 112; Basseté—Slavery in North Carolina,p.42. 


Free Negroes 
Denied The Right 
Public Assemblage. 

In many States, and this was especially true after 1831, the year of 
the Southampton Insurrection, the right of assembly was denied or 
greatly restricted. By the act of the Maryland legislature in 1831, 
persons were “‘forbidden to assemble or attend meetings for religious 
purposes which were not conducted by white licensed clergymen or by 
some respectable white of the neighborhood authorized by the clergy- 


man.’ 

“Tn 1842, the judges of Baltimore City Court communicated to the Assembly 

the presentment by the Grand Jury of a number of associations of blacks in Bal- 

_ timore for secret purposes.” The Grand Jury of Baltimore County had similarly 
called the attention of the County Court to such societies professing to be Ma- 
sonic. There was enacted accordingly that any free colored person convicted 

of becoming, or of continuing to be, a member of any secret society whatever, 
whether it held its meeting in Maryland or without, should be deemed a felon, 
and be fined not less than Fifty Dollars—half to the informer, half to the State— 

or, in default be sold for a term of service sufficient to pay the fine. Fora second 
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offense, the penalty was sale out of the State as slave for life. “In 1845, Negro 
camp meetings and other protracted out door meetings were forbidden, as being 
deemed nuisances to the public.” 


Free Negroes were permitted to engage in most occupations open to 
white men, but in the later years of slavery these occupations were 
greatly restricted. In Maryland they were not allowed to navigate 
vessels of the size required by government laws to be registered. 


“In 1838 a free black asked leave to sail his own boat, but the House Com- 
mittee reported unfavorably. In 1856, a bill passed the Senate without oppo- 
sition to allow two free blacks of Harford County to run their own vessel to and 
fro between Baltimore City and the Bush and Gunpowder Rivers, but the House 
threw it out by a vote of forty-four to five; and the petition of another black, two 
years later, toruna vessel without a white on board, was left on the table.” 

Free Negroes were permitted to sell liquor in Maryland up to 1831, after ob- 
taining the customary license, but after that time licenses were granted to them 
only by the order of the court, instead of by the clerks, as in the case of the 
whites 

In 1852, this law was made still more stringent and no white person 
was allowed to employ a Negro clerk. 


“In May, 1860, a resident of Baltimore was indicted, under the act of “52, 
f or employing as his clerk in a retail store in Annapolis a colored man of that city. 
On pleading guilty before Anne Arundel circuit, he was fined Five Hundred Dol- 
lars and costs, for the payment of which, the father of the clerk, a prosperous 
and respectable mulatto of Annapolis, became his surety.”’ 

REFERENCE; Brackett—Negro in Maryland, pp. 199, 201, 207, 209. 


Schools Denied Free Negroes 
In Virginia and Education 
Restricted In Maryland. 


Several insurrections of the slaves in the early part of the century 
led the legislatures in those States where there was any large body of 
Free Negroes to pass laws denying to Free Negroes the opportunities of 
education. 

“By an act of April 7, 1831, ‘all meetings of Free Negroes or mulattoes at any 
school-house or other place of teaching them reading, or writing, either in the 
day or night, under whatever pretext,’ were declared to be unlawful assemblies. 
If a white person attempted to teach free Negroes for pay, he was liable to a 
fine of Fifty Dollars and imprisonment.. After ‘Brother’ Nat Turner’s insur- 
rection the ban was put on upon Negro preachers and teachers by an act declar- 
ing it unlawful for Negroes, whether ordained or licensed or otherwise, to preach, 
exhort, or conduct any meeting for religious or'other purposes.” 

“Some free colored persons who possessed sufficient means began sending 
their children to the North to be educated; but in 1838 all such efforts were 
forestalled by an act declaring that any free person of color who’should go beyond 
the State for education should be considered to have emigrated. From 1838 
to the close of the Civil War the only educational advantage that could law- 
fully be given to the free Negroes was strictly private instruction. Rarely and 
with difficulty did some free colored families procure white persons to teach 
their children privately.” 


In 1841, a law passed in Maryland declared it to be a high crime 
punishable with imprisonment for ten or twenty years ‘‘for any free 
colored person who should, knowingly, call for or receive at any post- 
office, or receive or have in his or her possession, any abolition hand- 
bill, pamphlet, newspaper, pictorial representation or other paper of any 
inflammatory character.’ 


“At the April term, 1857, of the circuit of Dorchester County, a free black 
was tried—before the court by his choice—on two indictments. On one he was 
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found not guilty, but on the other, for knowingly having in his possession 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ he was given a minimum term often years.” * 

The status of the Free Negro at the close of the slavery regime was succinctly 
stated by General Broadnax, a leading member of the Virginia Legislature. ‘In 
truth,” he he said, “free Negroes have legal rights but no constitutional ones.”’ 

REFERENCES: Russell-Free Negro in Virginia, pp. 143, 145, 122. 
_ Many free Negroes owned slaves. ‘There were in Charleston, S. C. 
in 1860, 132 Negroes who owned slaves. It is estimated that in the 
course of slavery in this country there were in the South 6,000 Negro 
slave owners and that in that time 18,000 slaves were held by Negroes. 
< REFERENCES: ‘Washington, “The Story of the Negro,’’ Vol. I, p. 203-209; Hart, 
Slavery and Abolition;’’ Brackett, ‘Negro in Maryland;”’ Wilson, “Negroes Who Owned 


Slaves.” Carnegie Institute Studis, 1912; Bassett, ‘Slavery in the State of North Caro- 
lina;’’ Russell, “The Free Negro in Virginia.’’ Phillips, ““American Negro Slavery.”’ 


SLAVE INSURRECTIONS. 


It is estimated that some twenty-five insurrections of slaves took 
place in the United States prior to the American Revolution. This 
takes no account of the insurrections in Louisiana and in the Spanish, 
French and English colonies in the West Indies. 


The most important insurrection in the West Indies was the uprising iu 
1791 of the slaves on the Island of Haiti, by which that country gained its In- 
dendence. 1804 the Republic of Haiti established. 

1526. First insurrection of Negro slaves within present limits of United States 
in Ayllon’s colony, on the coast of what is now South Carolina. 

1664. Insurrection planned in Virginia by white bondmen and Negro slaves. At 
that time there was hardly 1,000 Negroes in the colony. 

1687. Attempted insurrection of Negroes in the Northern Neck of Virginia. 
Negro population was about equal to that of whites. 

1710. Negro insurrection planned in Surry County, Virginia. One of the con- 
spirators, Will, a slave of Robert Ruffin, revealed the plot andas a reward 
was emancipated. 

1712. First serious insurrection of slaves in the Thirteen Colonies in New York. 
The garrison saved the city from heing reduced to ashes. 


1720. Charleston, South Carolina, white people attacked in their 
houses and on the streets. ‘I'wenty-three slaves arrested, of 
whom six were convicted and three executed. 

1722. Armed body of about 200 Negroes gathered near the mouth 
of the Rappahannock River, Virginia, tor the purpose of attack- 
ing the people while they were in church. The plot was dis- 
covered. 


1723. April 18. Governor Dummer, of Massachusetts issued a proclamation 
concerning the “‘fires which have been designedly and industriously. kindled 
by some villainous and desperate Negroes or other dissolute people as ap- 
pears by the confession of some ofthem.” April 18; the Rev. Joseph Sewell 
preached a sermon on “The late fires that have broken out in Boston, sup- 

posed to be purposely set by ye Negroes.” April 19, the selectmen of Bos- 
ton made a report consisting of nineteen articles, Number 9 of which said, 
that if more than two Indians, Negro or mulatto servants or slaves be 
found in the streets or highways, in or about the town, idling or lurking 
together, unless in the service of their master or employer, every one so 
found shall be punished at the House of Correction.” 

1730. August. Insurrection in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

1730. Rebellion of slaves reported from South Carolina. : 

1734. Conspiracy of slaves to gain their freedom by massacre of the whites dis- 
covered near Somerville, New Jersey. About thirty Negroes apprehended 
two hanged, some had ears cut off, others whipped. 

1739. Slave conspiracy in Prince George’s County, Maryland. The leader was 
tried and executed. 
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1740. 
1741. 


1741. 


1768. 


1772. 
1775. 


1800. 


1802. 


1805. 


1811. 


1816. 


1818. 
1819. 
1822. 


1831. 


Insurrection at Stone River, in South Carolina, was led by a slave Cato. 
Houses were burned and men, women and children murdered. 
Insurrectior in New York City; population 12,000 whites and 
2,000. blacks. Thirteen conspirators burned alive, eighteen 
hung, and eighty transported. 


Rumors of an insurrection among Negroes around Hacken- 
sack, N. J. Seven barnes were burned, two Negroes charzed with 


the crime burned. 
Insurrection of slaves planned in Savannah, Georgia. A disagreement 
about the method of procedure, caused plot to fail. The population of the 
city consisted at this time of 3,000 whites and 2,700 blacks. 
Insurrection at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, threatened. 
Reported insurrection in Pitt Beufort and adjoining counties in North 
Carolina; a number of slaves arrested and some whipped severely, but none 
were proven to have been connected with any conspiracy. 
Two Negroes, Gabriel and Jack Bowler, were leaders in an attempted re- 
volt in Henrico County, Virginia. A thousand Negroes marched on the 
city of Richmond. Forced by a swollen stream to halt, they disbanded with 
the understanding that they would renew the attempt the following night. 
The plot was discovered and Gabriel and Bowler were caught and executed. 
Slave insurrection reported in Northeastern part of North Carolina in the 
counties of Camden, Currituck, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Chowan, Hert- 
ford, Martin, Bertie, Beaufort and Washington. June 10th had been set 
for the beginning of the insurrection. Two of the leaders were executed. 
Slave insurrection occurred in Wayne County, North Carolina. One Negro 
burned at the stake and two hanged. 

Parish of St. John the Baptist, thirty-six miles above New 
Orleans, about 500 Negro slaves organized and marched toward 
the city. They destroyed plantations on the way and forced 
other slaves to join them. Insurrection suppressed by the garri- 
son from Fort St. Charles. 

Insurrection planned by slaves at Fredericksburg, Virginia. It was be- 
trayed. The leaders were hanged. In this same year slave uprising re- 
ported at Camden, South Carolina. 

Rebellion of slaves at Charleston, S. C. 

Attempted insurrection at Augusta, Georgie. 

Extensive conspiracy organized at Charleston, South Carolina, by a free 
Negro, Denmark Vesey. Slaves for forty or fifty miles around Charleston 
were concerned in the uprising. The plan was to slaughter the whites and 
free the blacks. A recruiting committee was formed and every slave en- 
listed was sworn to secrecy. Peter Poyas, one of the conspirators, is said 
to have personally enlisted six hundred persons. The plot was revealed 
by a household servant. After a month’s investigation, only fifty of the 
thousainds supposed to have been concerned were apprehended. Vesey, 


with thirty-four others, was put to death. They died without revealing 
their secrets. 


Southampton Insurrection, Southampton, County, Virginia, 
Nat Turner, the leader of this insurrection, a slave preacher. 
His mother, it is said, taught him that, like Moses, he was to be 
the deliverer of his race. Turner’s plan was to collect a large 
number of slaves in the Dismal swamp in the extreme south- 
eastern section of Virginia. August 21, he set out with six 
companions, the band soon numbered sixty or more. Sixty 
white persons on different plantations killed. ‘The local militia 
and United States troops were called out, and after more than 
a hundred insurrectionists had been killed the uprising was 
crushed. Fifty-three Negroes were tried, twenty-one were 
acquitted, twelve were convicted and sold out of the State, 





1831. 


1845. 
1853. 
1857. 
1859. 


1859. 
1859. 
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and twenty others, including Turner and one woman, were 
hanged. 


October 4. There was to be an uprising of the Negroes in Sampson, Dub- 
lin and New Hanover Counties, North Carolina. They were to assemble 
at Wilmington. Plot was revealed by a free Negro. 
Slave insurrection in Charles County, Maryland. 
April. Rumored uprising of slaves in Dorchester, Maryland. 
Rumored slave insurrection in Prince George’s County, Maryland. 
October 16. John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry. This was the last of 
the attempted slave insurrections. Of the five Negroes who accompanied 
him two were killed; two were captured and executed, one escaped. Os- 
borne Perry Anderson, was a.printer by trade, born July 27, 1830, at West 
Fallowfield, Pennsylvania, died, December 13, 1872, at Washington, D. C. 
John Anthony Copeland, jr., for a time a student in Oberlin, was born free, 
August 15, 1834, at Raleigh, North Carolina; executed December 16, 1859. 
Shields Green, born a slave escaped from slavery on a sailing vessel from 
Charleston, S. C.; executed December 16, 1859; he was said to have been 
about twenty-three years of age. Lewis Sheridan Leary, saddler and har- 
nessmaker, was born free at Fayetteville, North Carolina, March 17, 1835; 
killed October 17, 1859. Dangerfield Newby was born a slave in 1815 in 
Fauquier County, Virginia. His father, a Scotchman, freed his mulatto 
children. Killed, October 17, 1859. 
After the John Brown raid, rumor spread that there was to be a slave in- 
surrection in the eastern portions of Maryland and Virginia. 
October19. Rumoredslave insurrection at Frederick, Maryland. 
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ABOLITION AGITATION IN THE COLONIES. 


First enactment in North America looking toward the abol- 
ition of slavery adopted by the Rhode Island Assembly. No 
person, black or white, to serve in bondage more than ten years 
or after the age of twenty-four years. : 

First protest of a religious body against slavery made by the 
Friends Society of Germantown, Penn., under the leadership 
of Francis del Pastorious. 


Yearly meetings of Friends of New Jersey and Pennsylvania votes to recom- 
mend to Friends that they cease from further importation of slaves. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends condemns importation of slaves. 


New Jersey Yearly Meeting of Friends advises against Friends buying or 


‘selling Negroes. 


Dartmouth Monthly Meeting of Friends asks the Rhode Island Quarterly 
Meeting ‘‘whether it ke agreeable to truth for the Friends to purchase 
slaves and keep them for 2 term of life.” sre f 
Philadelphia Yearly Friends Meeting memorialized to the effect that it 
was wrong to buy and import Negro slaves. - : 

“The Mystery of Iniquity,” a condemnation of slavery, published by Ralph 
Sandiford. | ; 

Benjamin Lee publishes a volume condemning slavery. 
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1740. 
1746-67. 
1750-80. 


1770. 
1773. 


1775. 


1775. 
1776. 


1777. 
1778. 


1780. 
1785. 


, 1785. 


1789. 


1789 


1790. 


1791. 
1792. 
1794. 


The North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends raises question of freeing 
slaves. ; 
John Woolman, of New Jersey, travels in the middle and southern colonies: 
and preaches that “the practice of continuing slavery is not right.” 

Anthony Benezet, of Philadelphia, anti-slavery agitator, establishes and 
teaches gratuitously a school for Negroes, also influences Pennsylvania to 
begin in 1780 the work of emancipation. 

The Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, Rhode Island, attacksslavery. 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, eminent physician and philanthropist, publishes in 
Philadelphia an address against slavery. 


April 14, first Abolition Society in America organized for 
promoting the abolition of slavery, the relief of free N egroes un- 
lawfully held in bondage, and for improving the condition of 
the African race. (This Society is still in existence. See below 
Mission Boards of White Denominations, also Educational 
Funds, the “African Third.) 


Petition presented to New Jersey Assembly to “pass an act to set free all 
the slaves now in the colony.”’ oi: 7 : 

New Jersey Friends deny the right of membership in their so¢iety to slave- 
holders. 

Vermont abolishesslavery. First colony to do this. kik 
Governor Livingstone asks the New Jersey Assembly to make provision 
for the manumission of slaves. ‘ d 

Bill for gradual emancipation passes Upper House Connecticut Legislature. 
June 25. New York Abolition Society formed, John Jay, president and 
Alexander Hamilton, secretary. : 

December. Citizens of Queen Anne’s, Kent, Caroline, Dorchester, Wor- 
chester, Talbot, and other counties in Maryland, present petitions to legis- 
lature relative to abolition of slavery. Petition rejected by vote of 32 to 
22 


New Jersey provides for manumission without security. 

Society for promoting the abolition of slavery in New Jersey formed. 
The Virginia Yearly Meeting of Friends condemns the slavery system. 
Rhode Island Abolition Society organized. 


ABOLITION AGITATION IN THE STATES. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends presents petition for the 
Emancipation of slaves to the legislature. Petition rejected by 
vote of 30 to 17. 

Bill to promote gradual abolition of slavery and to prevent 
rigorous exportation of blacks from Maryland presented to 
legislature. 


September 8. Maryland Society organized for promoting the abolition of 
slavery and for ameliorating the condition of Negroes and others unlawfully 
held in bondage. 

es Island Anti-slavery Society founded by Jonathan Edwards and 
others. 


Connecticut Abolition Society organized, Dr. Ezra Stiles, 
the president of Yale College, president. 

Virginia Abolition Society organized. 

Abolition Society formed in New Jersey. 
First convention of Abolition Societies ‘meets in Philadelphia January 
1; ten states represented: Joseph Broomfield, afterwards Governor of New 
Jersey and General in War of 1812, presiding, recommends that annual 
addresses be delivered on the subject of “Slavery” and that there be an an- 
nual convention of Abolition Societies. An address is sent forth to the 
people of the United States, and a memorial presented to Congress, urging 
it to pass a law to prohibit American citizens from supplying slaves to for- 
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1797. 
1816. 
1826. 


1827. 
1828. 


1829. 


1831. 
1831. 


1832. 
1833. 
1833. 


1833. 


1837. 


1845. 


1848. 


1851. 
1857. 


1859. 
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eign nations, and to prevent foreigners from fitting out vessels in this 
country for the African slave trade. This same year Congress passed a 
bill to that. effect. 

American Convention of Abolition Societies sends addresses to South 
Carolina and Georgia, calling upon them to ameliorate the condition of 
slaves, and to diffuse knowledge among them, also an address to the people 
of the United States demanding the universal emancipation of slaves. 

Bill presented to Maryland legislature by citizens of Hartford County for 
the abolition of slavery. 

Society for the Gradual Manumission of Slaves founded at Centre, North 
Carolina, with several slaveholders as members. 

Abolition Societies hold convention in Baltimore. Estimated that ther 
are one hundred and forty of these societies, one hundred and six of which 
are in the South. Eighty-one represented at the Baltimore convention. 
co of them from Southern States and forty from North Car- 
olina alone. 


About this time Massachusetts General Colored Anti-Slavery 

Association formed. 
. The American Convention of Abolition Societies meets in 

Baltimore. 

The American Convention of Abolition Societies meets in 
Washington. 

January 1. Publication at Boston of the Liberator begins. 

First annual convention of the People of Color, June 6-11, 
Philadelphia. 


The New England Anti-Slavery Society founded January 6. 
Anti-Slavery Society, founded in Indiana. 
New York Anti-Slavery Society founded. 


The National Anti-Slavery Convention meets in Philadel- 
phia, December 4. Ten states represented. At this conven- 
tion American Anti-Slavery Society orvanized. Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties were now formed in all the Northern States. 

Memorial presented to United States Senate from General 


Assembly of Vermont prayins for the abolition of slavery in 


the District of Columbia. 
Schism in the ranks of the Democratic Party over the question of extension 
of American slave territory. Barn Burners opposed*and Old Hunkers sup- 
ported extension. ; 
Connecticut dectees “that no person shall hereafter be held in slavery in 
this State and that no slave shall be brought into Connecticut.” A law 
had already been passed (1784) providing for gradual abolition, but this 
law put an absolute end to slavery in that State. i bat 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Harriet Beecher Stowe, begins as a seryal in the 
National Era, Boston. irst edition issued March 20,1852. | 
“The Impending Crisis’ by Hinton Rowan Helper, representing the ‘poor 
white” class in North Carolina. Demanding the abolition of slavery, the 
expulsion of the Negroes, and the destruction of the oligarchical despotism 
made possible by slavery. Circulation of this book forbidden in many 
parts of the South. 
October 16. John Brown’s raid on United States Government Arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry. December 2, John Brown executed. Of the five Negroes 
who were with John Brown at Harper’s Ferry, one escaped, two were 
killed in the fight, and two were captured and executed. (See Slave In- 


surrections.) ; 


THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


The secret routes for transporting fugitive slaves to the free States 
of the North and to Canada were popularly known as “underground 
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railroads.’ Friends of the fleeing slaves, by systematic and co-opera- 
tive efforts, aided them to elude the pursuit of the slave hunters. 


There were at convenient distances “stations,” that is, the houses of persons 
who held themselves in readiness to receive fugitives, singly or in numbers, at 
any hour of the day or at night, to feed, shelter and clothe, if necessary, and to 
conceal until they could be dispatched with safety to some other station along 
the route. There were other persons known as conductors who held themselves 
ready at all times to take the fugitives by private or public conveyance and 
transport them to the next station. If they went by private conveyance, they 
generally traveled in the night, by such routes and with such disguises as 
gave the best warrant against detection either by the slave catchers or their 

~ many sympathizers. 

As early as 1786, there are evidences of an underground road. A letter of 
George Washington, written in that year, speaks of a slave escaping from Vir- 
ginia to Philadelphia, and being there aided by a society of Quakers formed for 
the purpose of assisting in liberating slaves. It was not, however, until after the 
War of 1812, that escaped slaves began to find their way by the underground 
roads in considerable numbers to Canada. 


From Maine to Kansas, all the northern States were dotted with the under- 
ground stations, and covered with a net work of underground roads. It is 
estimated that between 1830and 1860 over 9,000 slaves were aided to escape by 
way of Philadelphia. During this same period in Ohio, 40,000 fugitives are 
said to have escaped by way of the undergrqund railroads. A number of slaves 

_ also escaped from Texas and the Southwest into Mexico. There is at present 
at Nacimiento Coahuila, Mexico, a colony of about 30,0 Negroes which is made up 
of the descendants of fugitive slaves and Negro soldiers*-who remained in Mexico 
when the United States Army went there to drive the French out of the country. 
When the American Army crossed the Rio Grande it was divided into two parts. 
One part went to help drive out the French. The Negro soldiers, under the 
command of Colonel Shafter, went westward and fought against the Indians. 

_ For services which these Negroes rendered, the Mexican Government granted 

them fourteen leagues of land which is at present held as a reservation so that 
it Can be protected from intruders. The papers setting aside this grant were 
signed by the representatives of the government of Mexico and of the United 
States. 
REFERENCES: Seibert ‘‘The Underground Railroad;’? Mitchell ‘The Underground 
Railroad;’’ William Still ‘Underground Railroad Records;’’ ‘‘The Reminiscences of Levi 


Coffin;’’ Smedley “‘The Underground Railroad in Chester and the Neighboring Towns of 
Pennsylvania.” 


NEGROES CONNECTED WITH ABOLITION AND UNDER.- 
* GROUND RAILROAD. 


Brown, William Wells.— Anti-slavery agitator. Agent of the 
underground railroad. Born a slave in St. Louis, Mo., 1816. 


As a boy, Brown worked in the printing office of Elijah B. Lovejoy. In 1834 
he escaped to the North and obtained a position on a Lake Eriesteamer. Here 
he was of great service in assisting slaves to make their way to Canada. In 
1843, he became a lecturer for the Anti-Slavery Society and continued in that 
position until 1849. He is the author of several books, the most important of 
which are ‘‘The Black Man,” “The Rising Sun,” and ‘Sketches of Places and 
People Abroad.” 


Douglass, Frederick.—Noted American anti-slavery agitator and 
journalist. Born a slave at Tuckahoe, near Easton, Maryland, February, 
1817. Died February 2, 1895. 


In 1838 Douglass escaped from slavery under the disguise of a sailor He 
went first to New York City and then to New Bedford, Massachusetts. In 
1841 he attended an anti-slavery convention at Nantucket and spoke with such 
power and eloquence that he was immediately sent out as a lecturer under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. He became one of the 
most prominent anti-slavery agitators. He received and accepted an invitation 


/ 
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to lecture in Great Britain. In 1847 he settled at Rochester, New York, and 
began to publish an abolition paper, ‘“The North Stor.” In 1845 he published 
his autobiography. In 1882 his autobiography was republished under the title, 

Life and Times of Frederick Douglass.”’ He held a number of prominent 
political positions the more important of which were: Marshal of the District of 
Columbia, Recorder of Deeds of the District and Minister to Haiti. 


Whipper, William.—Successful business man, anti-slavery agi- 
tator, editor of The National Reformer. 


Mr. Whipper began the lumber business in Columbia, Pennsylvania, in part 
nership with Stephen Smith. In order to havea better field for their operations 
they moved to Philadelphia and opened one of the largest wood and coal yards 
inthe city. The firm owned many rafts and employed many boatmen and rafts- 
men. In1849, the firra was said to hold, besides many thousand bushels of coal, 
250,000 feet of lumber, 22 merchantmen cars running between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and $9,000 worth of stock in the Columbia bridge Their notes 
were accepted for any amount. Mr. Whipper gave much of his time to the ad- 
vocacy to the freedom of the slave. In 1838 Mr. Whipper became editor of the 
Natianal Reformer, a monthly magazine published by the American Moral Re- 
eke Society. This magazine was the first effort in journalism by Philadelphia 

egroes. 


Forten, James.—Negro abolitionist. Born in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 6, 1776; died March 4, 1842. Forten was a sail-maker by trade. 


He was educated in the school of the Quaker abolitionist, Anthony Benezet. 
Forten acquired’ considerable wealth. With the assistance of Richard Allen 
end Absolom Jones he helped to raise 2,500 colored volunteers for the protection 
of the city of Philadelphia when it was threatened by the English. He was 
chairman of the first convention of free Negroes held in Philadelphia, 1817. 
He was a warm friend and supporter of William Lloyd Garrison It is said 
that several times, by personal contributions, he enabled Garrison to continue 
the publication of the ‘‘Liberator.” 


Harper, Mrs. Frances E. Watking!—Distinguished anti-slavery, 
lecturer, writer and poet. Born of free parents, 1825, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; died February 22, 1911. 

Mrs. Harper went to school to her uncle, Rey. William Watkins, who taught 

a school in Baltimore for free colored children. About 1851 she moved to Ohio 
and began teaching, but later came to Little York, Pennsylvania, where he 
became acquainted with the workings of the underground railroad and there- 
after determined to devote her life to the anti-slavery cause. In 1854 she began 
her career as a public lecturer, and in 1860 married Fenton Harper. By 1864 
she had become known asan anti-slavery writer both in poetry-and prose. After 
the close of the Civil War she came South, but later returned to Philadelphia 
and devoted her time to writing and lecturing for temperance work. Fora time 
she had charge of the W. C. T. U. work among eolared people. She published 
several books of poems. ‘Iola Leroy, or the Shadows Uplifted”’ is her best prose 
work. ' 

Hayden, Lewis.—Born 1815, died 1889. Runaway slave from 
Kentucky to Boston, Abolitionist. 

Mr. Hayden’s home was a cémmon meeting place for councils-affecting his 

race. It was also a station of the underground railroad. He himself came as a 

fugitive from Kentucky in 1844. Through native strength of character he soon 
became a dominant figure in Boston’s Negro colony, and so remained until his 

death. He was prebably the only Negro office holder before the war. In 1859 

he was appointed messenger to the Massachusetts Secretary of State, which po- 
sition he held, except for a short interval, until his death. He was in 1873, elected 
to the State Legistature. 

Ray, Charles B.—Anti-slavery Agitator. Agent Underground 
Railroad. Born Falmouth, Mass., December 25, 1807; died New York 
City, August 15, 1886. Congregational minister and editor of the 


Colored American from 1839 to 1842. 
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In 1833 became identified with the abolition movement. Was associated 
with Henry Ward Beecher, Gerrit Smith, Lewis Tappin and others prominent 
in the Anti-Slavery movement. Mr. Ray was secretary of the Local Vigilance 
Committee in New York City and also of the State Vigilance Committee. He 
was prominently connected with the work of the Underground Railroad. His 
home was an important station where almost daily fugitives were received. 


Nell, William C.—Anti-slavery agitator and author of Boston. 
In 1840 was a leader in the agitation for public schools to be thrown 
open to Negro children. 


Continued a leader in this agitation until they were opened to all children 
regardless of race. Mr. Nell’s works are “‘Services of Colored Americans in 
the Wars of 1776 and 1812,” Boston, 1852, and “‘Colored Patriots of the American 
Revolution,’”” Boston, 1855. 


Lane, Lunsford.—Born a slave at Raleigh, N. C. He is placed 
in Prof. Basset’s ‘History of the Anti-Slavery Leaders of North Caro- 
lina” among the four prominent abolitionists of that State. 


It is said that Lane waited on LaFayette when he passed through Raleigh-in 
1824. Lane’s ambition was to be free, and he began early in life to save money 
to purchase his freedom. He and his father manufactured a superior kind of 
smoking tobacco. They were at length permitted to manufacture this tobacco 
on their own account. At the end of eight years Lane had saved a Thousand 
Dollars with which to purchase his freedom. In 1839 he bought a home and 
negotiated for the purchasing of his wife and children for $2,500. Because of 
the laws of North Carolina, Lane was compelled to go to New York City to have 
the articles of his emancipation executed. When he returned he was arrested 
and was informed that under the law he must leave the State within twenty 
days. Before he could close up his business he was arrested and taken before 
the mayor on the charge of “delivering abolition lectures in Massachusetts.” 
Replying to this charge, Lane made a statement before the Mayor’s Court 
which was probably the only abolition speech ever made by a Negro before a 
Southern audience. 

REFERENCES: Basset, Anti-Slavery Leaders in North Carolina, Johns Hopkins 


University Studies; Washington, The Story of the Negro; and W. G. Hawkins, Lunsford 
Lane, Boston, 1863. 


Purvis, Robert.—Anti-slavery agitator; chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Vigilance Committee of the Underground Railroad, and mem- 
ber of the first Anti-slavery Convention in 1833. 


Purvis was one of the signers of the Declaration of Sentiments. He was at 
that time the most prominent anti-slavery man of the Negro race. In 1883 at 
the Fifteenth Anniversary of the Anti-Slavery Convention held in Philadelphia 
he was one of the three original signers present. John G. Whittier, the poet, — 
and Elizur Wright, the anti-slavery editor, were the other two. 


Redmond, Charles Lenox.—Born at Salem, Massachusetts, 1810 


died 1873.’ First Negro to take lecture platform as an anti-slavery — 
speaker. 


He was president of the Essex County Anti-Slavery Society and was a vice 
president of the New England Anti-Slavery Society. In 1888 he took the field 
as a lecturer under the auspices of the American Anti-Slavery Society. In this 
capacity he canvassed New England. In 1840 he went to England as a delegate 
to the first World Anti-Slavery Convention held in London. While abroad he 
delivered many anti-slavery lectures. On his return he brought a remarkable 
document, an ‘‘Address”’ from the Irish people to their countrymen and country- 
women in America. With the name of Daniel O’Connell at its head, sixty 
thousand names were appended tothis monstrous memorial. The Trish-Ameri- 


cans were called upon to treat the Negroes as brethren and everywhere to unite 
with the abolitionists. 


Russwurm, John Brown.—Born in Jamaica, 1799; died in Li- 
beria, 1851. Editor of the first Negro newspaper published in the 
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va, States, the ‘‘Freedmen’s Journal,” published in New York City, 
1827. 


Mr. Russwurm, one of the first Negroes to graduate from a college in the 
United States, graduated from Bowdoin College in 1826; in 1829 he went to 
Liberia and became superintendent of the public schools and editor of the Liberia 
Herald. | In 1836 he was appointed Governor of the District of Maryland in 
Liberia, in which position he died. 

Tubman, Harriet.—Fugitive slave and one of the most famous 
of the Underground railroad operators, died March 10, 1913. 


Harriet Tubman escaped from slavery in Maryland about 1849 when between 
twenty and twenty-five years of age, and at once began to make trips into the 
South to aid others to escape. In nineteen trips she is said to have led over 
three hundred fugitive slaves into the Northern States and Canada. She was 
employed during the Civil War in the secret service of the Federal Army. After 
the war she founded a home at Auburn, New York, for aged colored persons. 
She retained much of her vigor until she was over eighty years old. For the two 
years previous to her death she was cared for by friends and particularly the 
New York State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. 

Pe ee hrs “Harriet, The Moses of Her People,” Sarah H. Bradford New York, 


Truth, Sojournet.—A noted anti-slavery speaker, born about 
1775, in Africa. Brought when a child, to America, she was sold as a 
slave in the State of New York. 

After slavery was abolished in New York in 1827, Sojourner Truth became 
widely known in the North and was a prominent figure in anti-slavery meetings. 
Sojourner Truth was noted as a public speaker. She was able to ‘“‘bear down 
an audience by a few simple words.” She was greatly admired by Wendell 
Phillips, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and other prominent anti-slavery agitators. 

REFERENCE: Narrative Sojourner Truth, Boston, 1850. 

Still, William.—Secretary of the Philadelphia Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Underground Railroad. Born October 7, 1821, in Burling- 
ton County, New Jersey. 

Still’s father purchased his freedom. His mother was a fugitive slave. His 
brother was kidnapped and carried to Alabama. The Vigilance Committee was 
the directing body for all the numerous lines of the underground railroad which 
centered in Philadelphia. William Still, as secretary, kept a record of all the 
fugitive slaves who passed through the hands of the committee. In 1872 this 
record was published in bookform under the title ‘“Underground Railroad.” 
This book is one of the most remarkable records extant concerning the history 
of slavery. e 

Walker, David.—First Negro to attack slavery through the press? 
Born free at Wilmington, North Carolina, 1785. 

Walker early went to Boston and began business. In 1829 he published an 
anti-slavery pamphlet, ‘““Walker’s Appeal,’ which was widely circulated and 
stirred the South as no other anti-slavery pamphlet up to that time had done. 
Governor Giles of Virginia, in a message to the Legislature, referred to the 
appeal as “‘a seditious pamphlet sent from Boston.” 

Gibbs, Mifflin Wistar.—Lawyer and anti-slavery agitator; born 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April, 1823. He died in Little Rock, 
Ale Vilycei,..10 15: 

He was actively connected with the anti-slavery movement and the under- 
ground railroad. In 1849 he lectured on the anti-slavery platform. In 1850 
went to California and engaged in the dry goods business. _ On the discovery of 
gold in British Columbia, in 1858, Mr. Gibbs went to Victoria and established 
there the first mercantile house other than that of the Hudson Bay Company. 
In 1868, “fter having read law with an English lawyer at Victoria, he returned 
to the United States and entered the law department of Oberlin College, from 
which he was graduated in 187 0. Hesettled in Little Rock, Arkansas, and was 
admitted tothe bar. In 1873 he was elected city judge, being the first Negro to 
hold such an office in the United States. In 1877 he was appointed Register 
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of the United States land office in Little Rock. In 1897 he was appointed 

United States Consul to Tamatave, Madagascar. He has written an auto- 

biography under the title of ‘““Lights and Shadows.” 

Knights of Liberty.—In 1846 Moses Dickson and eleven other 
free Négroes organized at St. Louis, The Knights of Liberty for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing slavery. ‘Ten years was to be spent working slow- 
ly and secretly making their preparations and extending the society. 


At the end of this time because of changes in conditions North and South 
the plan of operation was altered and Underground Railroad work was done. 
Itis said that the Knights of Liberty assisted yearly hundreds of slaves to es- 
enpe. After emancipation Mr. Dickson in memory of .the original organizers, 
established in 1871, The Knights and Daughters of Tabor Society. 


The Union Benevolent Society.—Organized by free Negroes at 
Lexington, Kentucky, in 1843. Its purpose was to care forthe sick, 
bury the dead, encourage education and industry among free Negroes 
and help slaves to freedom. ‘The white people knew of this society and 
aided it. In1852 a lodge was permitted to be organized among the 
slaves. The masters did not know that this society was actively en- 
gaged in Underground Railroad work. 


NEGRO ANTI-SLAVER Y NEWSPAPER. 


In connection with the antitslavery movement a number of papers 
were published by Negroes. A list of papers published by Negroes before 
the Civil War follows: 

















Name | City Date of First Issue 

Krecdoms JOURMat Sal! ses cee seat ae New, York N. Yo=tesn March 30, 1827 
Wie hGsoLAll feak es Beek ee Se a re ING York. IM. oko ce ee March 28, 1828 
The Weekly “Advocate. t= at New York? Nive 2 eae Jan. —, 1837 
Colored American (W’kly Advocate —s 

changes: to) 1. tawaet ho She te Ete Dea Uy ae es ee eee ee March . 4, 1837 
National Reformer______ Geter: Jats Philadelphia, Pa_______ Sept. —, 1838 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 

Magazin eieiss Enviitres Grid ais aie Philadelphia, Pa__.__ __ Sept. —, 1841 
Nhe Pilovatopese ces uti aie aes Philadelphia -\os02 2) 2 1842 
The National Watchman____________ FET OWS cag Note ore eee 1842 
Phe" Clarion. sail edhe Ones k ei as eat Aad eT as 1842 
ihe: Peoples. Press =. oe pe ee New York" .N5 ¥ 20.6.2 5. 1843 
‘he INorthern-Starace ot 2 to Philadelphia, Pa_______ St 5 
The Mystery (Northern Star changes 

) Pee tyes recat oe Sea eS) dow ee Pittsburgh; Bas co ee 1843 

The. Gomius Of Hresdom: ti. 0)2 ha Sow] oie ices ee oases 1845 
he Rais Porn Gr so aks spotted New York, Nu7¥_ 22) 2 Jan. 1, 1847 
Mie INorthiS tar_= iia SRor Ain wy” Ochester, IN: WY 20. Hs Nov. 1, 1847 
Phe Ampartiall Citizen: 2 25 See ioe oe Boston, Mass__________ 1848 
The Christian Herald: +. : Philadebphia, Pa _______ 1848 
The Colored Man’s Journal__________ New, York, No Woofer 1851 
The Alienated American____________ Cleveland, Ohio________ 1852 
The Paladium of Liberty____________ Columbus, Ohio ______- 
The Disfranchised American_________ Cincinnati, Ohio_______ 
The Colored Citizen (The Disfran- ; 

chised: American changes,to)=_ |i. 4 fou ss ee 
The Christian Recorder (Christian Her- 

ald ichanges: to) 4008 eu te 1852 
The Mirror of the Times 1855 
The Herald of Freedom______ EPG eed h 1855 
The AnglovA ticant!. Sse anand New York. No Yo02 2 _ July 23, 1859 
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1806. 


1821. 


1829. 


1841. © 


1845. 


1845. 


1845. 


1854. 


1855. 


1858. 


1858. 


1861. 


1863. 


SLAVERY AND RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 


The first division of a religious denomination in the United 
States, on account of slavery, said to have occurred among the 
Baptist of Kentucky. 


The Alabama Synod of the associated Reformed Presbyterian. 
Church severed its connection with the central body which had 
excluded slave holders from communion. 


The True Reformed Dutch Church embodied in its proposed 
rules that: ‘‘Slavery, and all trafficking whatever in human 
flesh and blood, if it still exists among us, shall be forever abol- 
ished in the True Reformed Dutch Church, immediately upon 
the adoption of these ecclesiastical ordinances.” 


A small number of Methodists withdrew from the regular connection 
and formed in Michigan a separate connection, under the name of Wes- 
leyan Methodists. May 3i, 1843, at Utica, New York, Wesleyan 
Methodist connection of America was established. 


May 7. The Southern Methodist Episcopal Conferences organized at 
Louisville, Kentucky, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. This done 
in accordance with a plan of separation adopted by the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844. 


Baptist Associations in the South met at Augusta, Georgia, and or- 
ganized Southern Baptist Convention. 


The Free Presbyterian Church organized. This was a small group of 
churches which separated from the Old School Presbyterian Church be- 
cause of the slavery question. The Free Presbyterians were earnestly 
opposed to slavery. Many members of this church in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Indiana were conductors on the Underground Railroad. The Civil 
War settled the slavery question, and so in 1865, the Free Presbyterians 
again united with the Old School Presbyterian Church. 


General convention of the Christian Church adopted resolu- 
tions concerning slavery. The Southern delegation withdrew 
and formed a separate organization which continued until 1890 
when a reunion was formed. 


A Classis of the German Reformed Church in North Carolina 
was refused admission into the Dutch Reformed Church because 
some of the members of this Classis were slave holders. 


Division in the Protestant Church, the Northern and South- 
ern wings separated, reunited in 1877. 

The synods and assemblies of the New School of the Presbyterian 
Church in the border States withdrew andformed the United Synod of 
Presbyterian Churches. December 4, 1861, forty-seven Presbyteries with- 
drew from the Old School Assembly; organized the Genera} Assembly of 
the Confederate States of America. In 1864 the United Synods and the 
General Assembly of the Confederate States united under the name of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, better known as the Pres- 
byterian Church, South. 


July. The Southern bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church met 
at Montgomery, Alabama and organized the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Confederate States. After the close of the war the different 
dioceses in the South became again a part of the General Convention. 


Number of synods of the Lutheran Church withdrew and orgenized at 
Concord, North Carolina, the United Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the South. 
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EMANCIPATION 


PRELIMINARY PROCLAMATION OF EMANICIPATION. 


. . . s. 4 f 

I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of America. and Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and navy thereof, do hereby proclaim and declare that hereafter as heretofore, 
the war will be prosecuted for the object of practically restoring the constitutional relation 
between the United States and each of the States, and the people thereof, in which States 
thatrelation isor may be suspended or disturbed. 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of Congress to again recommend the was 
tion of a practical measure tendering pecuniary aid to the free acceptance or rejection of a 
slave States, so called, the people whereof may not then be in rebellion against the Unite 
States, and which States may then have voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily 
adopt immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery within their respective limits; and that 
the effort to colonize persons of African descent, with their consent, upon this continent or 
elsewhere, with the previously obtained consent of the governments existing there, will be 
continued. : 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any State or designated part of a State, the 
people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United States shal] be then, thencefor- 
ward and forever free; and the Executive Government of the United States, including 
the military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such 
persons and will do no act or acts to repress such -persons, or any of them, in any efforts 
they may make for their actual freedom, : 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by proclamation, designate 
the States and parts of States if any, in which the people thereof respectively shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States; and the fact that any State, or the people thereof, 
shall on that day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United States, by mem- 
bers chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such State shall 
have participated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed con- 
Clusive evidence that such State, and the people thereof, are not then in rebellion against 
the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an act of Congress entitled ‘‘An Act to Make an Ad- 
ditional Article of War,” approved March 13th, 1862, and which act is in the words and 
figures following: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of Amer - 
ica in Congress assembled, That hereafter the following shall be promulgated as an addi- 
tional article of war for the government of the army of the United States, and shall be 
obeyed and observed as such: 7 

Section 1. All officers or persons in the military or naval service of the United States are 
prohibited from employing any of the forces under their respective commands for the pur- 

' poses of returning fugitives from service to labor who may have escaped from any persons 
whom such service of labor is claimed to be due: and any officer who shall be found guilty 
by acourt-martial of violating this article shall be dismissed from the service. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect from and after its passage. 

Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of an act entitled “An Act to Suppress Insurrec- 
tion, to Punish Treason and Rebellion, to Seize and Confiscate property of Rekeis 
and for other Purposes,” approved July 16, 1862. and which sections are in the words 
and figures following. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That all slaves or persons who shall hereafter be en- 
gaged in rebellion seeps the Government of the United States or who shall in any way 
give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from such persons and taking refuge within the lines 
of the army; and all slaves cantased from such persons, or deserted by them and coming 
under the control of the Government of the United States; and all slaves of such persons 
found on (or) being within any place occupied by rebel forces and afterwards occupied by 
forces of the United States, shall be deemed captives of war, and shall be forever free of their 
servitude, and not again held as slaves. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted. That no slave escaping into any State, Territory, 
or District of Columbia, fromany other State, shall be delivered up, or inany way impeded 
or hindered of his liberty , except for crime, or some offense against the laws, unless the 
person claiming said fugitive Shall first make oath haiythe person to whom the laboror 
service of such fugitive is alleged to be due is his lawfu owner, and has not borne arms 
against the United States in the present rebellion, nor in any way given ald and comfort 
thereto: and no person engaged in the military or naval service of the United States shall 
under any pretense whatever, assume to decide on the validity of the claim of any person to 
the service or labor of any other person, or surrender up any such person to the claimant. on 
pain of being dismissed from the service. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons engaged in the military and naval 
service of the United States, to observe, obey, and enforce, within their respective spheres 
of service, the act and sections above recited. 

And the Executive willin due time recommend that all citizens of the United States who 
shall have remained loyal thereto throughout rebellion, shall (upon the restoration of the 
constitutional relation between the United States and their respective States if that re- 
lation shall have been suspended or disturbed) be compensated for all losses by acts of the 
United States, including the loss of slaves. 

Inwitness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-secon d day of September, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the Independence ot the United 
States the eighty-seventh. 

By the President: 

William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 


= Whereas, on the 22nd day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
undred and sixty-two, a proclamation was issued by the President of the United States, 
containing among other things, the following, to wit; 

_ That on the first day of January, inthe year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any States or designated part of a State, the 
people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United States shall be then, hence- 
forward, and forever free; and the Executive Government of the United.States, including 
ea aed oo epee rp teg agp A thereof, will recounts and maintain the freedom otf Ae 

sons, or acts to repress such persons, 5 t 
they may make for their actual fonda a ne py ba Ray ana 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January, aforesaid, by proclamation, designate 
the States and parts of States, if any, in which the people thereof vosnectively. shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States; and the fact that any State, or the people thereof 
shallon that day be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United States, by mem- 
bers chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified votersof such State shall 
have participated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence that such State, and the people thereof,are not then in rebellion against 
the United States. ; 

Now, therefore, I, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the United States, by virtue . 
of the power in me vested as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States in time of actual armed rebellion against the authority and Government of the 
United States, and as a fit and necessary war measure for suppressing said rebellion, do,on 
this first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred _and sixty-three 
and in accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly proclaimed for the full period of one 
hundred days from the day first above mentioned, order and designate as the States and 
pat of States, wherein the people thereof respectively are this day inrebellion against the 

nited States, the following, to wit: 

“Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemine, Jefferson, 
St.John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, 
St. Martin, and Orleans, including the city of New Orleans) Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia (except the forty-eight counties r 
designated as West sees and also the counties of Berkley, ‘Accomac, North Hampton, 
Elizabeth City, York, Princess Anne and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and 
Portsmouth) , and which excepted parts are, for the present, left precisely as if this procla- 
mation were not issued. 

“And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare.that 
all persons held as slaves within said designated Staces and parts of States,areand hence-_ 
forward shall be free; and that the Executive Governnient of the United States, including 
the military and naval authorities thereof, willrecognize and maintain the freedom of said 
persons. 6 

‘And 1 hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to befree, to abstain from all violence 
unless in necessary self-defense; ana I recommend to them that, in all cases when allowed, 
they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. ¥ 

“And I further declare and make known that such persons of suitable conditions. will 
be received into the armed service of the United States to garrison forts, position, stations, 
and other places,and to man vessels of allsorts in said service. : 

‘And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted by the Consti- 
tution upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind, and the 
gracious favor of matters God. ‘ 

“Tn testimony whereof,I have hereunto setmy name and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. ; 

Done at the City of Washington, this 1st day of January, in the year of our Lord 1863, 
and of the independence ofthe United States the eighty-seventh. Ls 

By the President: : ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

William H. Seward, 
Secretary of State. 


13th AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 


Sec. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shallexist within the United States, or 
any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Sec.2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Adopted December 18, 1865. 


FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


Congress on March the 3rd, 1865, established the “Bureau of Refu-. 
gees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands.” ‘This Bureau was in the 
War Department and was to be maintained through the war and one 
year thereafter. It had the supervision and management of all aban- 
doned lands and the control of all subjects relating to refugees and 
freedmen. The President was authorized to appropriate for the use of 
freedmen the confiscated and abandoned lands within the Southern 


States. 
Not more than forty acres, however, for a period not longer than three years, 


were to be assigned to each freedman thus aided. Provisions, fuel and clothing 
were distributed free to destitute freedmen and loyal refugees. 
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The administration of the Bureau was placed in the hands of a chief commis- 
sioner, General Oliver O. Howard. 

July 16, 1866, Congress extended for two years the Bureau’s statutory life. 
At the same time the powers of the Bureau were increased. Confederate public 
property was authorized to be sold for educational purposes. The Bureau was 
given military jurisdiction over infringement of civil rights. 

In June, 1868, second bill was passed extending the term of the Bureau for 
one year in un-reconstructed States. January 1, 1869, the work of the’ Bureau, 
excepting educational, ended. This was concluded in 1870. (See below under 
Education.) Over $20,000,000 was expended by the Bureau. 

When the Bureau was discontinued, $200,000 of its funds were unexpended. 
A recent bill introduced in Congress proposed to use this money for the erec- 
tion, in the District of Columbia, of a home for aged and infirm colored persons. 

REFERENCES: Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard; Report of the Freedmen’s 


Bureau, Executive Documents of the House of Representatives, 1869; Williams History 
of the Negro; Freedmen’s Bureau, Atlantic Monthly, Volume LX XXVII, Boston, 1901; 


and Washington, Story of the Negro. 
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FREE AND SLAVE NEGRO POPULATION 1790 TO 1860. 








TOTAL NEGROES, FREE AND SLAVE, BY STATES, 1790. 
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TOTAL NEGROES, FREE AND SLAVE, BY STATES, 1860. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INCREASE OF FREE AND SLAVE NEGRO 
POPULATION, 1790 TO 1860. ; 
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The Census Bureau estimates that the value of the slaves in the Southern States in 1860 
amounted to oe ee (See abstract of special bulletin, ‘‘Wealth, Debt and Taxation, 
1913,’’ page 10. 


DATE OF THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN VARIOUS 
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THE NEGRO AND CIVIL RIGHTS. 


Status Free Negro 
At Beginning 
The Civil War. 


Questions relative to the political and civil status of Free Negroes 
became prominent in 1862. United States Attorney General Bates, 
in an elaborate opinion, concerning the right of a Negro to be master 
of a vessel, engaged in the coasting trade, ruled that free persons with- 
out distinction of race or color if native born, were citizens. 

He then distinguished between the inherent rights of citizens and the political 
privileges of certain classes. ‘‘All citizens,”’ he said, “‘have a right to protection, 
but only certain classes enjoy the privilege of voting and holding office. A child 
or a woman is a citizen, though not always privileged to vote or hold office.” 


For the purpose of drafting soldiers, Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, 
ordered Negroes as well as whites to be enrolled. The attorney general of the 
State justified the order on the ground that ‘‘Congress and the War Department 
both leave out the word white from the description of the class to be enrolled.”’ 

In contrast to the above it was decided in Illinois that Negroes were not 
citizens. One W. C. Lowry had contracted with the trustees of a certain school 
district in Montgomery County of that State to teach their school. The trustees 
were enjoined from paying Lowery on the ground that he was one-fourth Negro. 
The court in rendering its decision, sustaining the injunction, said, ‘““The Consti- 
tution of this State, and the statutes adopted in pursuance thereto, forbid the 
migration to and settlement in this State of such persons. They are forbidden 
to vote, sit upon juries, hold offices, and to testify in cases where white persons 
are parties.” In June of 1862 the electors of the State of Illinois voted upbn the 
adoption of a new constitution. The results with reference to that part relating 
to Negroes were as follows: For the continued exclusion from the State of Ne- 
groes and mulattoes, a majority of 100,000; against granting the right of suffrage 


$ 


or to hold office to Negroes or mulattoes, a majority of 176,000. 
Senator John Sherman, of Ohio, in a speech in Congress, said: ‘“The 
Negro race is looked upon by the people of Ohio as a class to be kept 
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by themselves, to be debarred of social intercourse with the whites, to 
be deprived of all advantages which they cannot enjoy in common 
with their own class. They have always been deprived of the elective 
franchise in this State, and no party among our citizens has ever con- 
templated that they should be given the right of citizenship and for 
aught that appears to the contrary, the colored man in Ohio will not, 
in all future time that ke may remain an inhabitant of the State, attain 
any material improvement in the social or political rights over what he 
now enjoys. 
REFERENCES: AnnualCyclopedia 1862, pp.752,753,754, 


Emancipation Proclamation 
Gives Freedmen 
Status Free Negroes. 


With the close of the Civil War and the adoption of the Thirteenth 
Amendment all the slaves in the South become free. Between 1865 
and 1868, when the Fourteenth Amendment was adopted, numerous 
black laws were passed by the legislatures of the Southern States to 
control the Freedmen who were considered to have the same status as 
the Free Negroes of ante-bellum days. 


The constitution of Mississippi, as amended August 1, 1865, abolished slavery 
and gave the legislature power to make laws for the protection and security of 
the persons and property of the freedmen and to protect “them arid the State 
against any evils that may arise from their sudden emancipation. 

The same year South Carolina passed a law that ‘“‘although such persons 
(Negro) are not entitled to social or political equality with white persons” they 
Any hold property, make contracts, etc., except as should be hereinafter modi- 

ed. 

There were some attempts to restrict the movements of the Freedmen. As 
early as 1863 the legislature of Kentucky declared that it was unlawful for any 
Negro or Mulatto claiming to be free under the Emancipation Proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, or any other proclamation of the United States, to migrate, 
or remain in the State. Any Negro who violated this law was to be treated as 
arunaway slave. — 4 ‘ : 

_ The Georgia Constitution of 1865 gave the General Assembly power to make 
laws for the regulation or prohibition of the immigration of free persons of color 
into the State from other piaces. 

South Carolina in 1865 provided that if a person of color should come into 
the State to reside, he must within twenty days after his arrival, give bond 
with two free holders as security binding him to good behavior and binding 
sureties to support him if he should become unable to support himself. If he 
failed to make the required bond he was required to leave the State within ten 
days or be liable to corporal punishment. 


Restrictions Placed 
Upon Occupations 
Of Freedmen. 


There were som? restrictions placed upon Negroes in respect to 
occupations. South Carolina enacted a law that no person of color 
should follow the trade of artisan, mechanic or shoemaker, “or any 
other trade, employment or business (besides that of husbandry or 
that of a servant and a contract for service or labor) on his own account 
and for his own benefit or in partnership with a white person or as aid 
or servants of any person” until he should have obtained the license. 

In Mississippi a statue in 1865 gave the freedmen. the right to sue 
and be sued, to held property, etc., but prohibited them, from renting - 


= SO, 
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or leasing any lands except within the corporate limits of a town or 
city in which place the corporation authorities should control the same. 


Under the same statute every free man, Negro or mulatto, was required to 
have on January 1, 1866, and annually thereafter, a lawful home and employ- 
ment with written evidence thereof. If he lived within an incorporate town and 
was not under contract for service he must have a license from the mayor au- 
thorizing him to do regular job work. If he lived outside of a town he must 
have a similar license from a member of the board of police of his precinct. 

The sale of firearms and liquor was in most instances forbidden to Negroes. 
Alabama made it unlawful for a Negro to run a tavern or sell liquor. In South 
Carolina Negroes might not own a distillery or a place where liquor was sold, 
and disobedience might be punished by corporal punishment. The legislature 
of Florida, in 1866, passed a law, making it unlawful for a Negro to have in his 
possession firearms or ammunition of any kind unless he had obtained a license 
from the legislature or Probate Judge of the court. 


In order to secure the license it was necessary to present the certificate of two 
respectable citizens of the county as to the peaceful and orderly character of the 
applicant. The violation of this statute was punishable by the forfeiture of 
the firearms and ammunition, and by standing in the pillory one hour or being 
whipped not over thirty-nine stripes. 

In Mississippi it was unlawful for a free Negro or mulatto, not in the military 
service of the United States, not having a specific license, to keep or carry fire- 
arms or ammunition, dirk or bowie-knife. In South Carolina if a Negro was 
the owner of a farm he was permitted to keep a “shot gun orrifle such asis 
ordinarily used in hunting, but not a pistol, musket or firearm or weapon appro- 
priate for purposes of war.”’ 


Labor Contracts 


Bound The Laborer 
From Sunrise to Sunset. 


In general it was specified that all contracts for personal service with 
persons of color should be in writing and properly attested by some 
white person. South Carolina had the most elaborate laws for the 
government of labor contracts. The hours of labor on the farm were 
minutely regulated. Except on Sundays they were to be from sunrise 
to sunset with a reasonable interval for breakfast and dinner. 

The servants “‘rise at dawn in the morning, feed, water and care for the ani- 
mals on the farm, do the usual and needful work about the premises, prepare 
their meals for the day, if required by the master, and begin the farm work or 
other work by sunrise.’’ Servants must be quiet and orderly in their quarters 
and at their work. They were required to extinguish their lights and fire and 
retire to rest at reasonable hours. They were permitted to leave home on 
Sunday, if not needed to care for the premises or animals. Those away on 
Sunday, however, must be back by sunset. The masters were given the right 
to give the servants tasks. If the servant complained of the task the dis- 
trict judge or a magistrate might reduce or increase it. 


“Visitors could not be invited or allowed by the servants to come on the 
premises of the master without his express consent, nor could servants be absent 
from the premises without such permission.” 

Severe Apptentice Laws 
And Their Application 
To Freedmen. 


Between 1865 and ‘1868, the Legislatures of the South made detailed - 
apprentice laws. Although many of the statues make no mention of 
race, they had in mind, primarily, Negroes. In some instances, how- 
ever, it was specifically stated that the application was to them. ‘The 
Alabama statue said that “if the minor be a child of a freedman, the 
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former owner of the child should have the preference of apprenticin 
him, if a suitable person.’ i bn : 


In Kentucky, if the apprentice was white, the master must teach him reading, 

_ writing and common arithmetic up to and including the ‘“‘Rule of-Three;” if 

a Negro, the master must pay at the end of the apprenticeship Fifty Dollars toa 

girl and One Hundred Dollars to a boy, but if the master should teach the ap- 

prentice to read and write, he was not bound to pay any money. In Kentucky, 

also, in apprenticing Negroes, preference was given to their former owners, “‘if 
the latter were suitable persons.”’ 


Mississippi and South Carolina had apprentice laws which related 
only to freedmen, free Negroes and mulattoes. ; 


Under the Mississippi law “‘The Sheriffs, justices of the peace and other civil 
officers of the county had to report to the probate court semi-annually, in Jan- 
uary and July, the names of all freedmen, free Negroes and mulattoes, under the 
age of eighteen, who were orphans or whose parents were unable or unwilling to 
support them. It was the duty of the court to order the apprenticing of such 
minors, preference being given to their former masters if suitable persons. The 
master had to furnish a bond payable to the State, conditioned upon his furnish- 
ing the minor with sufficient food and clothing, treating him humanely, giving 
him medical attention when sick, and, if the minor. was under fifteen, teaching 
him or having him taught to read and write. Males were bound till they were 
twenty-one; females, till they were eighteen. . 

If the apprentice ran away the master might pursue him and bring him before 
a justice of the peace who could remand him to the service of his master. Ifthe 
apprentice refused to return, he might be put into jail until the next term of the 
court when his case would be investigated. If it was found that he had left 
without cause, he could be punished like a hired freedman; but if he had a 
good cause, the court might discharge him and enter judgment against his 
master for not over One Hundred Dollars to be paid to the apprentice.” 7 

_The constitutionality of these apprentice laws was tested in 1867. A Negro 
girl who had been a slave in Maryland and had been freed by the Constitution 
of that State November 1, 1864, was two days later, apprenticed by her mother 
to herformer master. The laws governing Negro apprentices differed from those 
governing white apprentices in that the master did not obligate himself to teach 
the Negro apprentice reading, writing, and arithmetic, and retained the right to 
transmit the apprentice anywhere in the county. Upon a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus, the Federal Court held that the Maryland law resulted in prac- 
tical slavery, and, hence, violated the Thirteenth Amendment and the Civil 
Rights Bill of 1866. 

REFERENCES: Stephenson—Race Distinctions in American Law, pp. 53-58. 


Vagrancy Laws 
. Made To Apply 
Specially To Freedmen. 


The present vagrancy laws of the South, so far as their wording is 
concerned, apply to both races equally. In the first years after the 
Civil War, vagrancy laws were enacted which had special application 
to Negroes. The South Carolina Legislature included in the Act to 
establish and regulate the domestic relations of persons of color and to 
amend the laws in relation to paupers and vagrancy, the following 
list of persons who were to be classed as vagrants. 


All persons who have not some fixed and known place of abode, and some 
lawful and reputable employment; those who have not some visible and known 
means of a fair, honest and reputable livelihood; all common prostitutes, those 
who are found wandering from place to place, vending, bartering, or peddling 
any articles or commodities without a license; all common gamblers; persons 
who lead idle or disorderly lives, or keep or frequent disorderly or disreputable 
houses or places; those who, not having sufficient means of support, are able to 
work and do not work; those who (whether or not they own lands, or are lessees 
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or mechanics) do not provide a reasonable and proper maintenance for them- 
selves and families; those who are engaged in representing publicly and privately, 
for fee or reward, without license any tragedy, interlude, comedy, farce, play, 
or other similar entertainment, exhibition of the circus, sleight-of-hand, wax 
works; those who for a privaté gain, without license, give any concert or musical 
entertainment, of any description; fortune tellers; sturdy beggars; common 
drunkards; those who hunt game of any description, or fish on the land of 
others or frequent the premises, contrary to the will of the occupant. 

The Mississippi Vagrancy list was almost as extensive as that of South Caro- | 
lina, with the addition, “‘that any freedmen, free Negroes, or mulattoes, over 
eighteen years of age, found on the second Monday of January, 1866, or there- 
after, with no lawful employment or business, or found unlawfully assembling 
themselves together in the day or night time, and white persons so assembling 
with freedmen, free Negroes or mulattoes . . . ‘on terms of equality, or living 
in adultery or fornication with a freedwoman, free Negro, or mulatto, should 
be considered vagrants.” 


REFERENCES: Stephenson—Race Distinctions in American Law, pp. 58-60. 


Each Race 
Made Liable 
To Support Own Paupers. 


The close of the war found the South facing the problem of how to 
meet the needs of its paupers, white and Negro. A large part of the 
property of the whites had been swept away or had been greatly de- 
preciated in value. The Negroes, with a few exceptions, had no prop- 
erty to lose. ‘They lost their right to look to the white people for sus- 
tenance. The Legislatures of the South adopted the plan of levying a 
tax upon each race for the support of its own indigents. 

“In South Carolina when a person of color was unable to earn his support and 
was likely to become a public charge, the father and grandfathers, mother and 
grandmothers, child and grandchildren, brother and sister of such person should 
each according to ability contribute for the support of his or her relative. In 
each judicial district there wasa ‘Board of Relief of Indigent Persons of Color,” 
consisting of from four to eight magistrates each magistrate looking after the 
indigent Negroes in his precinct. There was a fund composed of fees paid for 
the approval of the contracts for service, instruments of apprenticeship, licenses, 
fines, penalties, forfeitures, and wages of convicts, for the relief of indigent Ne- 
groes. If this fund was insufficient, the board might impose a tax of one dollar 
upon all male persons of color between eighteen and fifty, and fifty cents upon 
each female between eighteen and forty-five. This tax had to be paid on the 
day fixed or the person rendered himself liable to pay a double tax.”’ 


The law of Mississipp provided the same liabilities should rest on Negroes 
to support their indigents, as upon white persons to support theirs. It levied a 
tax of One Dollar upon every freedman, free Negro, or Mulatto between eighteen 
and sixty, to go into the Freeman’s Pauper Fund. Ifa Negro refused to pay the. 
tax he might be arrested and hired out until he had worked out the amount. 

REFERENCES: Stephenson—Race Distinctions in American Law, pp. 60-€3. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


The Thirteenth Amendment adopted December 18, 1865, made 
slavery in the United States unconstitutional. The Fourteexth and 
Fifteenth Amendments conferred upon the descendents of the slaves 
and upon the descendents of the Free Negroes, the constitutional rights 
which had been denied them under the so-called “Black Laws,’” passed 
by the different States. Under the Amendments conferring upon 
Negroes all the fundamental rights of white men, race distinctions 
were not abolished but race discriminations were made illegal. 
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“It is important at the outset to distinguish clearly between race distinctions, 
and race discriminations; more so, because these words are often used synony- 
mously, especially when the Negro is discussed. A distinction between the 
Caucasian and the Negro, when recognized and ‘enforced by the law, has been 
interpreted as a discrimination against the latter. In fact there is an essential 
difference between race distinctions and race discriminations. North Carolina 
for example, has a law that white and Negro children shall not attend the same 
schools, but that separate schools shall be maintained. If the terms of all the 
public schools in the State are equal in length, if the teaching force is equal in 
numbers and ability, if the school buildings are equal in convenience, accommo- 
dations and appointments, race distinction exists but not a discrimination. 


“There is no discrimination so long as there is equality of opportunity, and 
this equality may often be attained only by a difference in methods. On the other 
hand, if the term of the Negro School is four months and that of the white 
eight; if the teachers of the Negro Schools are underpaid and inadequetely or 
‘wrongly trained, and the teachers of the white schools are well paid and well 
trained; if Negro children are housed in dilapidated uncomfortable, unsanitary 
buildings, and white children have new, comfortable, and sanitary buildings; 
if courses of study for Negro children are selected in a haphazard fashion with- 
out any regard to their peculiar needs, and a curriculum is carefully adapted to 
the needs of white children; if such conditions exist unde” the law, rece distinc- 
tion exists which are at the same time discriminations ageinst Negroes. A 
race distinction connotes a difference and nothing more. A discrimination 
mecessarily implies partiality and favoritism.” 

REFERENCES: Stephenson—Race Distinctions in American Law, pp. 2-4. 


14th AMEN DMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


(Ratified July 28, 1868.) 

Sec.1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States, and of the State wherein they reside. No States 
‘shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
-~without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
‘tion of the laws. 

Bec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States according to their 
‘respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons in each State, excluding Indians 
nottaxed. But when theright to voteatany electionforthe choice ofelectors for President 
cand Vice President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the executive and 
‘judicial officers of a State, or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any. of the 
‘male inhabitants of such State being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
‘States, orinany way abridged, exceptfor participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportions which the number of such 
‘male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one ‘years of age in 
‘such State. 

Sec.3.JNo person shallbea Senator or Representative in Congress or Elector of President 
‘and Vice President or hold any office, civil or military, under the United States, or under 
‘any State, who, having previously ta ken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer 
ofthe United States, or asa memberof any State Legislature, orasan executive, or judicial 
‘officer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United States, shallhave engaged in 
“nsurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. 
TBut Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. ; ‘ 

Sec. 4. The validity of the public debtof the United States authorized by law, including 
‘debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for services in suppressing insurrection 
‘or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall 
‘assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, 
-obligations, and_claims shall be held illegaland void. / ‘ : 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article. 


15th AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


(Ratified March 30, 1870.) 


Sec.1. The right ofthe citizens of the United States to voteshallnot be denied or abridged 
by the United States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or previous condition of 


itude. . Hi A 2 2 
ee The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 


The First Civil Rights Bill was passed by Congress, April 9, 1866. 
It’ prescribed that ‘‘all persons born in the United States and not sub- 
ject to any foreign power, excluding Indians not taxed, are hereby 
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declared to be citizens of the United States; and such citizens of every 
race and color, without regard to any previous condition of slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime * * * 
shall have the same right, in every State and Territory in the United 
States, to make and enforce contracts, to sue, * * ™* and to full 
and equal benefit of all laws and proceedings, in the security of persons 
and property, as is enjoyed by white citizens, and shall be subject to 
life punishment and penalt’es, and to none other.” 


The Civil Rights Bill of 1866 was in a large measure superseded by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, adopted July 28, 1868. The purpose of this Amendment 
was ‘(1) to make the Bill of Rights (the first eight Amendments to the Consti- 
tution) binding upon the States as well as upon the Nation; (2) to give validity 
to the Civil Rights Bill of 1866, and (3) to declare who were citizens of the United 
States.”’ 


Another Civil Rights Bill was passed March 1, 1875, which declared that all 
persons within the jurisdiction of the United States should be entitled to the full 
amd equal enjoyment of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, and privi- 
leges of inns, public conveyances on land or water, theaters and other places of 
public amusement, subject only to the conditions established by law and appli- 
cable alike to citizens of every race and color, regardless of any previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 


48 his law was the last effort of Congress to guarantee to the Negro 
his civil rights. In 1883 the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared the Civil Rights Bill of 1875 unconstitutional. 


That year five cases having to do with Civil Rights of Negroes reached the 
Supreme Court. ‘‘Two of them concerned the rights of colored persons in inns 
and hotels, two their rights in theaters, and one in railroad cars. Mr. Justice 
Bradley, delivering the opinion of the court, took the ground that the first and 
second sections of the Civil Rights Bill were unconstitutional for these reasons: 
(1) They are not authorized by the Thirteenth Amendment, abolishing and pro- 
hibiting slavery, because the separation of the rades in public places is not a 
badge of servitude... (2) The Civil Rights Bill is not authorized by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, because that refers to action by the State, while the Bill 
refers to individual discrimination. It is State action of a particular kind that 
is prohibited.’’ 3 


In June, 1918, the Supreme Court reaffirmed the ruling of 1883 and extended 
its application to Federal territory and navigable waters of the United States. 


STATE LEGISLATION. 


A number of States in the North have enacted Civil Rights Bills 
which undertake to guarantee equality of accommodation in public 
places. 


On May 16, 1865, Massachusetts declared that there should be no distinction, 
discrimination, or restriction on account of color or race in any licensed in 
public place of amusement, public conveyance, or public meeting and imposed 
a fine of Fifty Dollars for the violation of thislaw. The next year it included 
theaters within the prohibition. 


After the Federal Civil Rights Bill was declared unconstitutional in 1883, and 
the burden of securing to Negroes equality of accommodation in public places 
was placed upon the States, many of them outside of the South adopted bills 
which practically copied the Civil Rights Bill of 1875 The following isa list 0! 
the States that have such Civil Rights Bills with dates of their adoption: 
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Connecticut___ 1884 and 1905 Minnesota 1885, 1897 

pias ake ee ESe4-and 1905) Minnesotaieue sled . and 189 
TO War SE Co pe. DS ed NS Eat 1884 and 1892 Nebraska ___._____ —. 1885 and 1893 : 
Newiersey et Sot eee a 1884 Rhode Island__ __..1885 
Oe a eat SS 1884 and 1894 New York__________- 1893, 1895 and 1913 
Coloradosetss Ue Levees ao: 1885 and 1895 Pennsylvania________ 1887 

TAINO IS eis hoe See eee She 3 1885 Washington_________ 1890 

ANGINA See Ne ee a ee 1885 Wiisconsin.<< 545. ~1895 
Massachusetits_--_-_----- 1885, 1893 and 1895 California______-____1897 

Miichioriinire ee a eee ee 1885 


SEPARATION OF RACES*—IN PUBLIC CONVEYANCES. 


Separation of Passengers in Railroad Cars.—The general re- 
quirements of the law are that ‘‘persons of color,” ‘persons of African 
descent,”’ etc., on the one hand, and white persons on the other, shall 
occupy separate seats, compartments or coaches. 


Excepting Missouri all the Southern States have laws separating 
the races in railroad cars. 


The dates of the enactment of these laws were.as follows: Tennessee, 1881; 
Florida, 1887; Mississippi, 1888; Texas, 1889; Louisiana, 1890; Alabama, 1891; 
Kentucky, 1891; Arkansas, 1891; Georgia, 1891; South Carolina, 1898; North 
Carolina, 1899; Virginia, 1900; Maryland, 1904; Oklahoma, 1907. 


Separation of the Races on Street Cars.—The extent of legis- 
lation for this purpose is as follows: 


Georgia and Oklahoma include street cars in their laws for the separation of 
the races on railroad trains. 

Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Vir- 
ginia have special statutes applicable to street cars. Arkansas requires a sep- 
er auOn on street carsin cities of the first class; and South Carolina on suburban 
ines. 

In Maryland, South Carolina, Alabama, Kentucky and Missouri the State 
laws do not require the races to be separated on street cars in cities. 

In Alabama and South Carolina there are either municipal laws for the sepa- 
ration of the races on street cars or the street railway companies provide for and 
require separation. i 


In the cities of Kentucky, Maryland and Missouri the races are not separated 
on street cars. 


IN SCHOOLS 


Public Schools.—In Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, ‘Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, the law requires the separation of the races 
in public schools. In Arizona, Indiana, Kansas, and Wyoming, dis- 
cretionary power is given the school boards to establish separate schools. 

Private Schools.—Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Tennessee are the 
only States which expressly prohibit the teaching of white and colored persons 
in the same private school. The laws of the other Southern States say that 
schools which admit both races shall not receive public funds. BOR: 

Florida is the only State which prohibits white persons teaching in Negro 


schools and Negroes teaching in white schools. This act was passed in 1913. 
Tt has never been enforced. © 





*The origin of the expression ‘‘Jim Crow,’’ appears to have arisen thus: In Charleston, 
South Carolina in the early part of the nineteenth century there wasa_ hotel keeper who had 

| ¢wo slaves both of whom were named James. In order not to have both respond when he 
called, he instructed one to answer only to the “J im;’’as a further designation, the boarders, 
because he was very black,added ‘‘Crow.” ‘‘Jim Crow ’ appears to have led an eventful 
life. He was born in Richmond about 1800, arid was sold first to Charleston, then to New 


Orleans and later was emancipated. He lived for some time in London, where he acquired ~ 


quite a fortune. In 1839 there was ublished in London an anti-slavery book of 231 pages 
entitled ‘‘The History of Jim Crow.’ 
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NEGRO SUFFRAGE BEFORE CIVIL WAR. 


Negro Suffrage Before 1790. . 
North Carolina, 1715; South Carolina, 1716; Virginia, 1723; and 
Georgia, 1761, passed laws limiting the right of suffrage to white men. 
Virginia and South Carolina 1776; Georgia 1777, and Delaware, 1792, 
by constitutional amendments excluded Negroes from voting. 
The first recorded argument concerning Negro suffrage appears to have been 
a long debate in the 1777-1778 session of the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention. The question of Negro suffrage was debated in the New York council 
of revision, 1785, and in the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention, 1789- 
1790. A strong minority in New York favored it. _In_1790, the question of 
Negroes’ right to vote was raised at a heated election in Philadelphia. In 1795, 
the Pennsylvania courts decided that Negroes did not have the right of suffrage. 


Negro Sufirage From 
(1790~1838.) 


Maine, 1819; Vermont, 1790; Kentucky, 1792; and Tennessee, 1796 
were the only states admitted under the constitution without a suffrage 
discrimination against the Negro until the admission of Nebraska in 
1867. Kentucky in 1799 and Tennessee in 1834, barred Negroes from 
voting. In the latter state where a considerable number had voted 
the constitutional convention by a vote of thirty-three to twenty-three 
excluded them from the franchise. 

There was no color discrimination in the Northwest territory ordinance of 

1787. In 1800, the part of the ordinance relating to suffrage was applied to 

Mississippi Territory and Indiana Territory, in 1805 tothe Territory of Orleans 

(Louisiana) and the territory Michigan, and in 1809 to the territory of Illinois. 

This was the last time until after the Civil War that an act providing for terri- 

torial government did not contain a clause denying suffrage to Negroes. 

The question of Negro suffrage was debated in the discussion, 1820, on the ad- 

mission of Missouri and in the New York Constitutional Convention 1821, 

which enacted that Negroes could vote provided they had resided three years 

in the state and paid taxes on $250 worth of property above all encumbrances. 

In North Carolina as in Ten: essee there was strong sentiment in favor of Ne- 

gro suffrage. In the Constitutional Convention of 1834 after a long.and heated 

debate it was defeated by a vote of 66 to 61. Inthe Pennsylvania Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1837-1838 suffrage after a long discussion was restricted 
to white men. 

Negro Suffrage And The Anti- 

Slavery Movement 1838-1846. 


_ Although prior to 1838, the question of Negro Suffrage had several 
times been a matter of considerable popular concern the discussions 
of the subject were more or less isolated. After 1838 Negro suffrage 
became in some degree a party question. 

It was not hpwever, incorporated as a plank in party platforms and votes 
for and against it were not confined by party lines. The agitators in favor of 
it in most instances were more or less definitely connected with the abolition and 
the anti-slavery movement. In 1838-1841 and 1846 Negro suffrage was dis- 
cussed in connection with the changes of the constitutions of New York, Rhode : 
Island and New Jersey. 

Struggle for Negro Suffrage in 
The Northwest, 1844-1857. 


The most notable efforts during the forties and fifties to secure Negro 
suffrage were in the Northwestern States. In the Constitutional Con- 
ventions of each of the states of this section the question of Negro suffrage 
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was discussed. In Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin the question was 
submitted to popular vote. Although in each instance lost, the large 
sabe of votes for it indicated the strength of the sentiment in favor 
of it. 


Negro Suffrage And 
Political Parties. 


_ There appears to have been an intimate connection between the 
Liberty and Free Soil parties and the sentiment for Negro suffrage. 


“The votes for Free Soil candidates and for Negro suffrage were numerouse 
in the same areas and were approximately equal in number For example the 
Free Soil vote of Wisconsin in 1848 was 10,418, while a year and a half before 
the vote for suffrage had been 7,664; the Free Soil vote of Michigan in 1848 was 
10,389, while the vote for Negro suffrage in 1850 was 12, 046; the vote for Negro 
suffrage in Connecticut in 1846 was 5,616; for Van Buren in 1848, it was 5,005. 
I'he same New York counties which gave majorities for equal suffrage in 1846, 
gave large votes for Van Buren in 1848. The northern counties of Illinois and 
the northeastern counties of Ohio, from which delegates favorable to abrogation 
of color distinctions, and the eastern counties of Wisconsin where the vote for 
Negro suffrage was heaviest, were all regions of Free Soil strength; while in 
Michigan, both the vote for colored suffrage, and the Free Soil vote, were evenly 
distributed throughout the state.” 


Negro Suffrage and the 
Republican Party 1857-1860. ; 


While the Republican party was not committed to Negro suffrage 
nevertheless from 1857 to 1860 the party had considerable to do with this 
question. In Iowa through the Republicans the State Constitutional 
Convention submitted the question of Negro suffrage to popular vote. 
Although the measure was lost, one-fifth or more of the voters of this 
state supported it. 


In the Minnesota Constitutional Convention of 1857 there was strong senti- 
ment in favor of Negro suffrage. This same year Negro suffrage was submitted 
for the third time to the voters of Wisconsin. The vote stood 40,106 against, 
and 27,550 for. In 1860 a Negro suffrage measure was defeated in New York 
by. a vote of 337,984 against, and 197,508 for. 


Growth of Sentiment, 1837-1860, 
In Favor of Negro Suffrage. 

The growth of sentiment in favor of Negro suffrage from 1837 to 1860 
was very marked. In, 1840 there was no especial movement to grant 
political privileges to Negroes. 

In the Northwest, however, sentiment in favor of this movement grew until 
it almost furnished a principle for the Republicans in Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. From 1846 to 1860 the sentiment in New York grew from one-sixth 
in the former year to more than one-fourth in the latter year. 


REFERENCES: Olbrich, Emil, The ‘Development of Sentiment on Negro suffrage 
to 1860, University of Wisconsin Bulletin 477, Madison, 1912; Bishop, C. ¥., History of 
Elections in the American Colonies, Columbia University Studies in History, etc. Vol. 
Ill, pp. 7-297; The Congressional Globe; McKinley, A. E., The Suffrage Franchise in the 
Thirteen English Colonies in America, Philadelphia, 1905; Nell, W. C., The Colored Pa- 
triots of the American Revolution, Boston, 1855: Niles, H., Weekly Register; Poore, B. P., 
Federals and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters and other Organic Laws of the United 
States, 2 vols., Washington. 1878; Smith, T. C., The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the 
Northwest, New York, 1897; Smith, W. H., A. Political History of Slavery, New York and 
London, 1903; Weeks, S. B., The History of Negro Suffrage in the South, Political Science 
Quarterly, LX, 673 fl; Fishback, M. McC., Illinois Legislation on Slavery and Free Negroes. 
1818 to 1865; Transactions of the Tllinois State Historical Society, 1904, pp. 414-432; Bassett, 
J. S., Suffrage in North Carolina, American Historical Association Report, 1895; pp. 27 le 
285; Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of ‘North Carolina, 1835, Raleigh, 1836; 
Conventions and Constitutions of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1825; Caldwell, J. W., Studies 
in the Constitutional History of Tennessee, Cincinnati, 1895; Chandler, J. A. C., The His< 
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tory of Suffrage in Virginia, Johns Hopkins University Studies, etc., vol. XIX, Nos. 6-7; 
Gregory, J. C., Negro Suffrage in Wisconsin, Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters, vol. XI, pp. 94-101, 


THE NEGRO AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


Lincoln’s Plan of 
Reconstruction and 
Negto Suffrage. 

In his proclamation of amnesty, December 8, 1863, President Lin- 
coln outlined his plan of Reconstruction as follows,—‘‘Whenever, in any 
of the States of Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina, a number 
of persons not less than one-tenth in number of the votes cast in such 
States at the presidential election of the year of our Lord, One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Sixty, each having taken the oath aforesaid, and not 
having since violated it, and being a qualified voter by the election law 
of the State existing immediately before the so-called act of secession, 
and excluding all others, shall re-establish a State Government. Such 
shall be recognized as the true Government of the State.” 

With reference to Negro suffrage, President Lincoln, in letter of March 13, 

1864, to Governor Hahn of Louisiana said, ““Now you are about to have a con- 

vention, which among other things, will probably define the elective franchise. 

I barely suggest, for your private consideration, whether some of the colored 

people may not be let in, as, for instance, the very intelligent, and especially 

those who have fought gallantly in our ranks. They would probably help, in 
some trying time to come, to keep the jewel of liberty in the family of freedom. 

But this is only a suggestion, not to the public, but to you alone.’”’ In his last 

public speech, April 11, 1865, in speaking of the New Louisiana Government he 

said: “It is also unsatisfactory to some that the elective franchise is not given 
to the colored man. I would myself prefer that it were now conferred on the 
very intelligent and on those who serve our cause as soldiers.’’ 


Negro Suffrage Under 
The Johnson Plan Of 
Reconstruction. 

President Johnson’s policy of reconstruction as outlined in a procla- 
mation of Amnesty, May 29, 1865 and in a plan of reconstruction for 
North Carolina of the Same date, was in substance, that, with certain 
exceptions, amnesty and pardon were extended to all who had ‘‘par- 
ticipated in the existing rebellion.” ; 


Provisional governors were appointed and the State government reinstated. 
In elections only those could vote who had exercised that privilege prior to 1860 
The final qualifications for suffrage were to be decided by the state legislatures 
or constitutional conventions. Johnson, “like Lincoln confined the voters to 
white men and like him, favored a qualified suffrage for Negroes, although in his 
opinion that was a matter for the states themselves to determine.” Congress 
opposed Johnson’s plan, refused recognition to the state governments established 
under it and maintained that reconstruction was a matter for the Legislative 
instead of the Executive branch of the Government to handle. 


The Fourteenth Amendment 
Plan Of Reconstruction. 

The Fourteenth Amendment was enacted by Congress for ratifica- 
tion by the states, June 13, 1866. Under it Negroes were made citizens. 
Representation in Congress from the Southern States based on Negro 
population was to be reduced unless those states gave the Negro the 
suffrage. (For other provisions see the amendment.) 
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_ The eleven states which joined the confederacy had under the census of 1860, 
sixty-one representatives in Congress, sixteen of which were based on the three- 
fifth provision relative to slaves. If these states enfranchised the Negro they 
would have seventy members, if they denied the vote to the Negro, their repre- 
sentation would be reduced to forty-five. Under the Fourteenth Amendment 
Plan of Reconstruction, Negro suffrage was not forced upon the South but was 
optional with each state. i 

The Southern States 
Refuse To Ratify The 


Fourteenth Amendment. 


In the meantime the breach between President Johnson and Con- 
gress widened. An appeal, through the congressional elections of 1866, 
was made by both sides for endorsement. The result was over-whelm- 
ingly in favor of Congress. These elections decided that as a .condi- 
tion of re-admission to the Union the late Confederate States must 
ratify the Fourteenth Amendment. This through their legislatures 
they refused to do. 


Dates of the Rejection by the Southern — 
States of the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Mexa ssp ae Sees ees Oct. 18,1866 South Carolina_____~-_- Dec. 20;1866 

Georgia soar 3 ee Bae Nov...9,1866<;Kentucky 2204 $24 oe os Ss Jan. 8,1867 

LN evalob hes eames el Raeeee Déc. 83,1866. Virginia, i 2 ee oe Jan. 99,1867 

Alabama este titi Oy i) @ Dec. 7.1866 Mississippi____------- .--Jan. 25,1867 

North: Carolina JJ22 6 suce =. Dec. 13,1866 J ouisiana__-__ 2 __-_+_--- Feb. 6,1867 

Apkansas an) 22-0 So oe a etee ys e Dec: 17,1866 Delawareé__._~_ =. ------ Feb. 6,1867 
Warydland =: 2s oe ere wate a Mar. 23,1867 


James Ford Rhodes, in vol. VI, pp. 6-7 of his ‘History of the United States 
1850-1877 sums up the objections of the South to the Fourteenth Amendment as 
follows: ‘‘Most of the states presented in one way or another the reasons for 
their action. Objection was made to the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment when ten Southern States were unrepresented in Congress, and also to the 

- menace of a reduced representation, but the most formidable obstacle to ratifica- 
tion lay in the so-called penal section which disfranchised from holding office 
the political leaders of the South. The Southern people, it was said, were asked 
to be the instruments of their own dishonor by fastening a stigma upon men 
who had their sympathy and whom they had followed with pride. ‘The amend- 
ment is an “insulting outrage” declared the governor of Mississippi; it is a de- 
nial of the equal rights of many of our worthiest citizens.” 


The Congressional Plan 
Of Reconstruction. 


The rejection by the Southern States of the Fourteenth Amendment 
plan of Reconstruction left “the way” open for congress to impose upon 
the South its plan of reconstruction. This plan as passed over the 
President’s veto March 2 and 23 and July 17, 1867, said that to enforce 
peace and good order the states of Virginia, N orth Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Texas and 
Arkansas were divided into five military districts. To the command 
of each district an officer of the Army was to be assigned. 

Provisions were made for elections in these ten states of conventions to frame 
constitutions. All male citizens twenty-one years old and upward of whatever 
~ race, color or previous condition, resident in the state one year, previous to elec- 
tion, except such as were disfranchised for participation in the rebellion or for 
felony had the right to vote for delegates to these Conventions. It was stipu- 
lated that these state constitutions must provide for universal Negro suffrage 
to be ratified by popular vote and approved by Congress. 
Each of these states, through their legislatures must also adopt the Four- 
teenth Amendment, 
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The Freedmen Exercise 
The Right of Suffrage. 


During the year 1867 the freedmen generally exercised the right of 
suffrage in the South. On February 25, 1866, they exercised that 
right in the District of Columbia. In February, 1867, the legislature 
of Tennessee granted the suffrage to Negroes. Under the congres- 
sional plan of reconstruction Negroes took part as voters and as candi- 
dates in the election of delegates to the constitutional convention. 


Members of 1867-1868 Constitutional Conventions. 


Whites Negroes Whites Negroes 
Alabaiia cos oes es See 83 17 ~ Mississippi_ =~ #527 2 68 17 
Arkansas: 1 G.29258. see 68 7: North Carolinas 2-2 - 107 13 
HLOrIiGa: - 2 228) Wo es Bas 29 17 South Carolina______—~_ 34 63 
Geotgia cs. 22252 pee ies 133 Bo. y Lexae: © inet shee h ie = ks 81 9 
Lowisiana2 22 2 42-st te 52 AQ Nirginia 223. oop esse 80 25 


Negro Suffrage, 1865 to 1870. 


1865—Connecticut, Wisconsin and Minnesota decided against Negro suffrage. 

1866—Congress established Negro suffrage in all territories. Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas voted against it. 

1867—Kansas, Minnesota and Ohio refused to grant suffrage to the Negro. 

1868—Michigan and New York votes against Negro suffrage. Iowa and Min- 
nesota extended the suffrage to Negroes. The Fourteenth Amendment (see 
under Civil Rights) was adopted July 28. In 1868 and 1869 the reconstruction 
constitutions of the Southern States extended the suffrage to Negroes. They 
were now elected as members of the legislatures and as members of congress. 


NEGRO MEMBERS OF SOME RECONSTRUCTION 











LEGISLATURES. 
1868-69 | 1870-71 1871-72 1873-74 1874-75 1876 
Legislatures = in 
oO n © n 8 8 n 3 wn ra) 
go heed 08 [ndbsnob Boh dlivo abnor -Blaienome 
al o| a Oo a © ZS o 
| e z| B S| 6 Za bine yi peice. 4 ay 
Alabama— 
Senate= Se =. see. ee! 32 1 29 4 29 4) 29 4 27 6] 27 6 
ET OUSO ts We ee 74 26 73 27. 86 14) 73 27 71 29) 77 23 
Arkansas— 

Senates@ oss eee ee 23 1 22 7] Nee ER oo es 8 22 2 paints ste’ "S| (ul an oes 
Ouse fee es a Be TSoieer ave b 9) eer Sap 479 Olts Ae miiabs ey us 
Georgia— pu gtee 

Senatessstesoseeaee 41 3 42 p} Ran S Se Bk eee Sp Sod a eta S ® cae 
House 2 Joe yoee es 145? 430). 140 sb- D6) bese eee ee eden ee ee Pe sa 
Mississippi— be elo 
pour Pleriseies Sse | See Bea a Ay ae 28 Oraes ieee 32 5 
OUSO aS ees Se ots pe = 39 
North Carolina— : 7 ORC Tokers) Be 
SONA bs ais eek 47 3 AT 9 45 5 46 4 46 Ale Bhs 
House-___ Soe eee 102 18} 101 1 108 12] “107 13] 107 13] 113 
South Carolina— 
counge hres tee Nets 24 re 22 LN ecm ares | hey tee, >a ae 2 
QUSOG Sao So Se ate 48 6 49 Ofer eeerty ee ree ees a a a70 - 54 
Texas— . a rg 
Nensateh se He see ee al eee ee 28 2! PS Spee eee: 
Hiotse se SF NS ee eis OE 82 S/S 1 LES Ge PONTE IO ee ae yc 
Virginia— > 2/8 Aa Ge! | 
Senate. ose cee 34 6 34 6 37 3 SWE 3 37 = 37 3 
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There were Negro members of the North Carolina Legislature to 1 irgini 
Legistatire to 1801 as follows gislature to 1899 and of the Virginia 


x NORTH CAROLINA VIRGINIA 
Sens. Reps. Sens. Reps 
2 OP 480 Oa0 (ooo tee Soe eee 3 12 
1 ADSI ACR Sao tS Saye = 4 
3 DR OSes ee Oe ee 3 4 
2 fa bi lc toh rer Cpe alge pein he Rk eae 3 a 
3 Sa eee-SO2 8 2b sel eel eb ua ese 1 vs 
Dd. PSSoe SO be a hale oe ee eA L 1 
1 LESC-Si. eo ekis  e cee 1 1 
Jie Note yf ete ls cates Seti Oe Sparta een 1 £6 
beaotSS8-890_ 2. ate ee ae 1 of 
J} AS890-90n es be eee ee al a 
1 BWSR 5S 2 ea a SS i Se 1 3 





NEGRO SUFFRAGE FROM 1870-1890. 


The Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution was ratified March 
30, 1870. (See under Civil Rights the Fifteenth Amendment.) 

After the Fifteenth Amendment was ratified California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Deleware, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michi- 


gan, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, and Pennsylvania still restricted 
the suffrage to white persons. 

In order to make the provision of the Fifteenth Amendment effective 
Congress on May 31, 1870, passed an act, the first section of which de- 
clares: 

<All citizens of the United States who are or shall be otherwise qualified by, 
law to vote at any election by the people in any State, territory, district, county, 
city, parish, township, school district, municipality; or other territorial divis- 
ion, shall be entitled and allowed to vote at all such elections without distinc- 
tion of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, any constitution, law, 
custom, usage, or regulation in any State, territory, or by or under its authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


NEGRO SUFFRAGE FROM 1890-1915. 


Beginning with 1890, Southern States have by the adoption of 
constitutional amendment sought to restrict Negro suffrage. 
Southern States Whose Laws Restrict the Suffrage.—Sufirage 
amendments have been adopted by the Southern States in the following 
order: Mississippi, 1890; South Carolina, 1895; Louisiana, 1898; North 
Carolina, 1900; Alabama, 1901; Virginia, 1901, Georgia, 1908; and 
Oklahoma, 1910. 

The substance of the laws restricting suffrage is that the prospective voter 
must have paid his full taxes and then, in order to register, must own a cer- 
tain amount of property; or must be able to pass an educational test or must 
come under the grandfather clause. : Pesce s 

Tox Test.—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia require the payment of poll taxes 
as a prerequisite to voting. In Georgia all taxes legally required since 1877 
must be paid six months before the election. | ; 

Property Test.—The property requirement in Alabama is forty acres of land 
in the State or real or personal property worth three hundred dollars ($3800) on 
which the taxes for the preceding year have been paid. 

In Georgia it is forty acres of land in the State or five hundred dollars ($500) 
worth of property in the State. 

The Louisiana requirement is three hundred dollars ($300) worth of property 
and payment of personal taxes. : : 

South Carolina prescribes three hundred ($300) worth of property on which 
taxes for the preceding year have been paid. 

Mississippi, North Carolina and Virginia have no property test. 
Educational Test.—Alabama requires that the applicant, unless 

physically disabled, must be able to read and write the Ccnstituticn 


of the United States in English. 
In Georgia fe must, unless physically disabled, be able to read and 
‘ 
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write the Constitution of the United States in English; or if physically 
disabled from reading and writing, to ‘‘understand and give a reasonable 
interpretation’’ of the Constitution of the United States or of Georgia, 


when read to him. 
Louisiana requires that the applicant must be able to read and write and must 
make an application for registration in his own handwriting. : 
In Mississippi he must be able to understand or reasonably interpret any part 

of the Constitution of the State. , ‘ 7 

’ In North Carolina the requirement is the ability toread and write the State 

Constitution in English. j 

The Constitution of Oklahoma says the applicant ‘‘must be able to read and 
write any section of the Constitution of the State.” ids \ 

South Carolina requires ability to read and write the Constitution. 

Virginia requires that the applicant must make out his application in his own 
handwriting and prepare and deposit his ballot without aid. 

Grandfather Clause.—The Grandfather Clause permits a person 
who was not able to satisfy either the educational or property tests to 
continue a voter for life if he was a voter in 1867 (or in Oklahoma in 
1866) or is an old soldier or the lineal descendent of such voter or soldier, 
provided, except in Oklahoma, he registered prior to a fixed date. 

The expiration of the date when such persons could register was in South 

Carolina, January 1, 1898; Louisiana, September 1, 1898; Alabama, December 

20, 1902; Virginia, December 31, 1903; North’ Carolina, December 1, 1908; 

Georgia, January 1, 1915. The Oklahoma Grandfather Clause intended to be 

permanent, provided that: 

No person who was on January 1, 1866, or at any time prior thereto, entitled 

to vote under any form of Government, or who at that time resided in some 

- foreign nation, and no lineal descendant of such person, shall be denied the right 

to register and vote because of his inability to so read and write such Constitu- - 
tion. The Supreme Court of the United States, June 21, 1915, declared the 

Grandfather Clause invalid. Mississippi had no Grandfather Clause. 

Understanding and Character Clauses.—Only two States 
Georgia and Mississippi, have permanent understanding and character 
clauses. Although in Georgia a person may have neither property 
nor education he may be permitted to register if he is of good character 
and understands the duties and obligation of citizenship under a re- 
publican form of government. 

The Mississippi law permits one who cannot read to register if he can under- 
stand and reasonably interpret the Constitution when read to him. 

In Alabama, South Carolina and Virginia the Understanding clause is a part 
of the Grandfather sections and became inoperative with the “Grandfather 


Clauses.”’ 
LEGAL DEFINITION OF A NEGRO. 


The statutes of Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas state that a person of color is one who is descended 
from a Negro to the third generation inclusive though one ancestor in 
each generation may have been white. 

According to the law of Alabama one is a person of color who has had any 
Negro blood in his ancestry in five generations. In Michigan, Nebraska, and 
Oregon one is not legally a person of color who has less than one-fourth Negro 
blood. In Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Missouri and South Carolina a person of 
color is one who has as much as one-eighth Negro blood. In Virginia a person 
of color is one who has one-sixteenth or more Negro blood. | The Constitution 
of Oklahoma provides: 

“Whenever in this Constitution and laws of this State the word or words 
‘colored’ or ‘colored race’ or ‘Negro’ or ‘Negro race’ are used, the same shall be 


construed to mean or to apply to all persons of African descent. The term 
‘white’ shall include all qther persons.” i 
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In Arkansas, persons of color include all who have a visible and distinct ad- 
mixture of African blood. The other States have no statutes defining Negro. 

MISCEGENATION. 

Miscegenation is the amalgamation, or mixing of racial stocks. This 
may take place in wedlock or out. ‘Twenty-nine States have laws which 
make intermarriage between the races illegal. ; 

In Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
and Texas, together with the Northern States of Colorado, Indiana, Idaho, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, marriages of whites is denied with Negroes. 
In Arizona, California, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Utah, and Oregon, mar- 
riage with Mongolians also is prohibited. North Carolina prohibits marriage 
with Negro and Crotoan Indian blood, and Nevada with persons of the Ethio- 
pian, Malay, Mongolian or American Indian races. 

The general rule with reference to intermarriages between races is this: “If 
the applicant for a marriage license had even only one great-grand parent who 
was a full-blooded Negro he may not receive a license; but if that great-grand- 
parent were a mulatto and in all later generations mating took place (illegally, of 
course) with a white person, then the person in question is legally white and may 
marry a white person. Otherwise stated, the descendant of a Negro to the third 
generation inclusive, though one ancestor in each generation were pure white, is 
excluded; or persons having one-eighth or more of Negro blood are excluded from 
marrying a white person. In Nebraska and Virginia, the limit is set at one- 
fourth or more of Negro blood. The State of Georgia sets no limit, but declares 
‘marriages between white persons and persons of African descent is forever pro- 
hibited; such marriages are null and void.’ Louisiana forbids the marriage of 
whites to ‘persons of color.’ In Jamaica, too, a person with less than one-eignth 
Negro blood becomes legally white.” 

Mr. Charles B. Davenport, Director of the Eugenics Record Office 
of Cold Springs Harbor, Long Island, which is established for the 
purpose “of accumulating and studying records of physical and mental 
characteristics of human families to the end that the people may be 
better advised as to fit and unfit marriages,’’ has made a study of the 
effects of miscegenation and also of the State laws relating thereto. 
In a recent published bulletin, “State Laws limiting Marriage Selection 
examined in the light of Eugenics,’ he offers the following criticism 
of laws relating to miscegenation and suggests an outline based on the 
conclusions of present day science, for legislation on this subject. 

In summing up the results of his investigation of the biological 
effects of miscegenation, Mr. Davenport concludes with the statement 
that ‘‘the skin-color is not of itself a matter of social moment—it should 
not be St-any: rate.) .: 

In regard to present legislation he says: ““The reasonable conclusion, then, 

ould seem to be this: in legislating, forget skin-color and concentrate attention 
upon matters of real importance to organized society. Prevent those without 
sex control or educability or resistance to serious disease from reproducing their 
kind. This may be done by segregation during the reproductive period, or even 
as a last resort, by sterilization. Encourage, on the other hand, such marriages 
as will produce effective offspring. The problem of the socially fit must be 
treated not as one of color, but as a problem of the spread of feeblemindedness 
and physical weakness in organized society. From this point of view the social 
problem in the South is the same as that in the North, only it is larger, in that 
it involves a larger proportion of the whole population. However, if the demand 
for cheap labor in the North shall long continue to lure the weaklings of Europe 
to our Northern cities, the North will soon have on its hands as large a problem 
as the South has now—a problem which in its turn arose from the demand for 
cheaplabor. Both sections alike must not be content merely to bow their heads 
before the oncoming storm, but must take positive measures to increase the den- 
sity of socially desirable traits in the next generation by education, segregation, 
and sterilization; and by keeping out immigrants who belong to defective 
strains.” : 

In answer to the question ‘‘What legislation concerning miscegena- 
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tion would square with biological knowledge?” 
the following suggestion: 
‘“‘No person having one-half part or more Negro blood shall be per- 


mitted to take a white person as spouse. 


Any 


Mr. Davenport makes 


person having less than 


one-eighth part of the Negro blood, shall not be given a license to marry 
a white person without a certificate from the States Eugenics Board.” 
LIMITS TO MARRIAGES BETWEEN RACKES.* 














































































STATUS OF MAXIMUM 
FORBIDDEN MARRIAGES. MARRIAGE PENALTY 

Alabama: t--k22 White persons and Negroes or|_-_-_-___2.-_L___- Imprisonment 2 to 7 
descendant of a Negro to 3rd years for each party. 
generation, inclusive, though 
one ancestor in each generation 
be white. Constitution forbids 
marriage of white person with 
Negro or descendant of Negro. 

Arizona _ 22 =~ —2 = Persons of Caucasian blood or|/Void_____________ 
their descendants with Negroes 
Mongolians or their descendant's. 

Arkansass 224. 22 Between a white and a Negro or| Void=_____+___-__ 
mulatto. 

California — __---- White person with Negro, mu-|Void. No license to : 

\ latto, or Mongolian. be issued. 

Colorados ey 7. 22 White person with Negro or mu- Fine $500 or impris- 
latto except in portion of State, onment for 2 years. 
derived from Mexico. 

Delaware_-_------ White person with Negro or mu-|*t Unlawful” _______ Kine $100o0r impris- 
latto (as enrolled) onment for 30 days. 

HOTidg =F. = oe White witha Negro (1-8 or more|Nulland Void _____ Imprisonment 10 yrs. 
Negro blood.) Constitution or fine $1000. 
specifies persons of Negro de- 
scent to fourth generation inclu- 
sive. 

Georgia________- White persons with persons of|Forever pro hi b-\for officiating, fine. 
African descent. ited, null and void.|imprisonment 6 mos, 

and work in chain- 
: gang 12 mos. 

Vdaho.s. Seon White persons with Negro or|Ulegal and void____|Wor solemizing, fine 
mulatto. $300 and  imprison- 

ment 3 mos. 

Indians, t.. vonee- White person with person hav-|Void____________- Ymprison} t 10 yrs. 
ing 1-8 Negro blood. ee fine $100. Ef 

Kentucky ______- Ai fos person with Negro or mu-|Prohibited and void|Fine $500. 
atto 

Louisiana... White person and person of color/Prohibited null and!|Jmpneon i 
Courts have held that marriage|yoid. Concubinage pops opmehy ae 
of white person with Negro or|between white and 
mulatto can never be valid. Negro is a felony. 

Maryland______- White person and Negro or de-|/Forever prohibited |Imprisonment 10 yrs. 
scendant of a Negro to 3rd gen-/and void. Minister fined $1C0. 
eration inclusive, ‘‘Infamous 
crime.”* - 

Mississippi ______ White person and Negro or mu-|Unlawful and void Fine $500 and im- 
latto, or one who has 1-8 or more prisonment 10 yrs. 
of Negro blood. White person 
wand Mongolian or person having 
1-8 or more of Mongolian blood 
Constitution limits Negro in 
same way. 

Missouri: 227.05. wa tite person and Negro or|Prohibited and void 
golian. 

Montana__.= ___ White person and Negro (or in|/Null and eerie eve lizine, fine 
part Negro) orChinese or Japa- of " earn pris 
nese: Such gt eaves =e a onment 1 mon. in 
where are null and void in this jai r 
State county jail. 

Nebraska... _-_. White person and one having 1-|“Absolutely void.’ 

4 or more of Negro blood. 3 : g res 

Nevada “oS 7 ise 4 White person with one of Ethio- 


*Eugenics Record Office Bulletin No. 9, 
amined in the Light of Eugenics,’’ 


1913. 


pian, Malay, Mongolian, 


é , or 
American Indian races. 











Gross misdemeanor 


Imprisonment 2 yrs. 








“State Laws Limiting Marriage Selection Ex- 
Charles B. Davenport, 


Carnegie Institute, Washington, 
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FORBIDDEN MARRIAGES STATUS OF MAXIMUM 
MARRIAGE PENALTY 
North Carolina __|White and Negro or Indian(or|Prohibited and voit 
of such descent to the 3rd gener-|if so declared by 
ation inclusive.) Crotoan In-|court. 
dian and Negro (or of Negro 
descent to 3d generation inclu- 
sive). Constitution makes same 
prohibited for Negro. 
North Dakota ___|(a) White and Negro (defined as|‘‘Unlawful’’ ____ (a i im- 
person having 1-8 or more of Ne- ps aes Placuieat 40 nea 
gro blood.) het Same for issuing li- 
(b) Unlawful for such to live in cense or soleminizing 
adultery or fornication together (b) Fine $500 and im- 
or to live in same room. prisonment 1 yr. 
Oklahoma_______ ny person of capo yes ae ee Fine $500 and im- 
with any person not 0 rican i 
oe : : prisonment 5 years. 
Oregon: Gs. 22 White person and Negro or/Void______~------ Fine $1000 or im- 


Mongolian, or any other person 
having 1-4 Negro or Mongolian 
blood. (The criminal law in- 
cludes also Chinese and Kanaka 
declares such marriage void and 
provides penalty of imprison- 
ment 3 mos to 1 yr. For aiding 
or issuing license the penalty is 
the same plus a fine of $100 to 
$1000 


W hite to Indian, Negro, or mu- 
latto, orperson having 1-8 or 
more of Negro blood. Consti- 
tution limits Negro in the same 
Wav, 





Unlawful and 
Void. 


South Carolina_ -_- 





Wive wien person of African 
race. (Illicit cohabitation be- 
tween such persons is felony) 
(To issue license for such mar- 
riage isa misdemeanor.) _ 


White with Negro or descend- 
ant of Negro to 3rd generation 
inclusive. Living together as 
man and wife prohibited. Con- 
stitution’sets same limit. 





South Dakota-_--- “Null and — void” 


from the beginning. 











prisonment 1 year. 


r im- 
prisonment 1 year. 


Fine $500 and im- 


Fine $1000 and im- 


prisonment 10 years. 





|\Imprisonment 5 yrs. 





SS ULI 20 UP ae gee tae tS 
Persons of European pbiooa or 
their descendants with persons 
of African blood or their de- 
scendants (includes Negro. with 
one parent white to third gener- 
ation. Reservation that the 
person knowingly marries such 
person of different race. 


White with Negro or Mongolian 


Null and void_---- 











Witalie == os... eos 


Imprisonment 5 yrs. 








White with person having 1-4 or 
more of Negro blood. 





West Virginia____|White person with Negro-_ ---- 














Imprisonment 5 yrs. 
Official solemnizing 
fine $200, of which 
informer gets half. 
Imprisonment 1 yr. 
Fine $100. Solemniz- 
ing fine $200. 


NOTE: The Statutes of Michigan expxessly declare that the marriage of a Negro with 


a white person is valid. 
OFFICE HOLDING 
FORMER MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 
SENATORS. 
Name— State— Length of Service--- 
Revels, Hiram R.---.---- Mississippi___~---- 1870-1871 
Bruce, B ETS BEV Mississippice 12-42-18 (0-188 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


South Carolina 


Gain, Richard H--—------ I 
North Carolina -- 


Cheatham, H. P 
Delarge, Robert _C 
Elliott, Robert B 
Haralson, Jeremiah------- Alabama 


43rd and 45th Congress—4 yrs. 
__51st and 52nd Congress—4 yrs. 
South Carolina _..-42nd Congress—2 yrs. 
South Carolina ___.42nd Congress—2 yrs. 
ea 44th Congress—2 yrs. 
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Hivanan,,. | Ons oy eee North Carolina ____44th Congress—2 yrs. 

Langston, John M _______ Mitginias ew 7 okue es 51st Congress—2 yrs. 

Long, Jefferson__________ Geergiie ee: 2 es 41st Congress-—2 yrs. 
Teyneny Jolin iy os et ory Mississippi___ = ____ 43rd, 44th and 47th Congress—6 yrs. 
Menard, J. Hei oose 238 -Louisiana_________ 40th Congress—1 yr. 

Miller, Thomas H________ South Carolina ____51st Congress—2 yrs. 

Murray, George W_______ South Carolina ____53rd and 54th Congress—4 yrs. 
Nash, Charles H_________ Louisiana_________ 44th Congress—2 yrs. 

O’Harra, James B________ North Carolina ____48th and 49th Congress—4 yrs. 
Rainey, Joseph H________ South Carolina ____41st to 45th Congréss—10 yrs. 
Ranson Ain J = a). e ete at South Carolina ____43rd Congress—2 yrs. 

Rapier, James T_________ Alabama, =... --252 43rd Congress—2 yrs. 

Smalls, Robert___________ South Carolina ____44th, 45th and 47th Congress—6 yrs. 
LNITMEr, Ont. Soe os ee Alabama o/h 287 42nd Congress—2 yrs. 

Walls (Josiah: ose wcls ee Florida) <5 pth ae 42nd and 43rd Congress 4 yrs. 
White, George H_________ North Carolina ____55th and 56th Congress—4 yrs. 


Blanche K. Eruce.—United States Senetor from Mississippi, 
1875 to 1881. Born a slave March, 1841 in Prince Edward County, 
Virginia; died in Washington, D. C., March 17, 1898. 

He was educated with his master’sson. After freedom came, he taught school 
for some time in Missouri and also studied fora short time at Oberlin. In 
1869 he came to Mississippi and became a planter. He entered politics, held 
a number of offices, including that of sheriff and superintendent of schools. Fi- 


nally elected to the United States Senate. In 1881 was made Register of the 
United States Treasury. 


Hiram R. Revels.—First colored United States Senator. Born 
free at Fayetteville, North Carolina, September 1, 1822. 


In 1847 he graduated from Knox-College, Galesburg, Illinois. He became 

a preacher and lecturer. At the outbreak of the Civil War he was serving as 

pastor of a Methodist Churchin Baltimore. He assisted in raising the first col- 

ored regiment organized in Maryland. He afterwards organized a colored 

regiment in Missouri. He finally settled at Natchez, Mississippi. January 

_ 1870, he was chosen United States Senator for that State and on February 25th, 
took his seat in Congress. 


FIRST NEGRO MEMBERS OF A STATE LEGISLATURE. 
‘Edward G. Walker and Charles L. Mitchell who were elected in 
1866 to the Massachusetts House of Representatives from Boston 


were the first Negroes in the history of the race to sit in the legislature 
of any State in the Union. 


Ebenezer Don Carlos Bassett, of Philadelphia.— First Negro 
given an appointment by the United States Government. In 1869 
was appointed minister resident and consul general to Haiti. It was 


the first appointment ever given toa man of color by the United States 
Government. 


He was born of Indian and mulatto parentage at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
October, 16, 1833, and died in Philadelphia, November 18, 1908. He filled the 
position until the end of 1877. He was Consul and Consul General of Haiti 
at New York, 1879-1888. In 1833 he was appointed Charge d’ Affaires of the 
Haitian Government at Washington, but as it is not customary for the United 
States to receive its own citizens as diplomatic representatives of other govern- 
ments he was only conditionally recognized in that capacity. The three years, 
1889-1892, were spent in Haiti. Mr. Bassett then returned to the United 
States and engaged in literary work. He is the author of the Handbook of 
Haiti, issued by the Bureau of American Republics at Washington and published 
in English, French, Spanish and Portuguese languages. He was a member of 
the American Geographical Society and of the Connecticut Historical Society. 
He was educated at the High School, Birmingham, Connecticut, the Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham, Massachusetts and the Connecticut State Normal Sehool. 
He was principal of a public school in New Haven, Connecticut, 1853-1855. Dur- 
ing this time he was a student at Yale College. In 1857 he became principal ’ 
of the colored high school in Philadelphia and attended the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1857-1858. He remained at the head of the High School until he re- 
ceived his appointment in 1869 as minister to Haiti. 
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COLORED PERSONS HOLDING FEDERAL OFFICES. 


Robert H. Terrell, Judge Municipal Court, Washington, District of Columbia. 
Perry W. Howard, Mississippi, Assistant Attorney Genera] of the United States. 

J. R.A. Crossland, Missouri, Special Expert, United States Veterans Bureau. 
Henry O. Flipper. New Mexico, Special Assistant, Department of the Interior. 
Phil H. Brown, Kentucky. Commissioner of Conciliation, Department of Labor. 
-W.S. Scarborough, Ohio Specialist, Department of Agriculture. 


COLORED PERSONS IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


DIPLOMATIC. 
Solomon P. Hood, Minister Resident and Consul Genera] at Monrovia, Liberia. 
CONSULAR, : 


Name, Position and Address. 
William J. Yerb, Consul at Dakar, West Africa. 
James G. Carter, Counsel at Tamatave, Madagascar. . 
Lemuel W. J ivingsten, Consulat Cape Haitien, Haiti. 
William H. Hunt, Consulat St. Etienne, France. 


NEGRO DELEGATES TO THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, 1920.* 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—James A. Cobb, Washington, (At Large.) Total, 1. 

GEORGIA—A. T. Atwater, Rome, (At Large): B. J. Davis, Atlanta, (At Large); W. M. 
James, Statesboro, (At Large); H. L. Johnson, Atlanta, (At Large); J. H. Watson, Albany 
(At Large.) Total, 5. 

TLLINOIS—Oscar De Priest, Chicago, (At Large.) Total. 1. 

KENTUCKY—S. H. George, Paducah, (At Large.) Total, 1. 

LOUISIANA—E V. Baranco, New Orleans, (At Large); Walter L. Cohen, New Orleans, 
(At Large): 8. W. Green, Lake Providence, (Fifth District); J. H. Lewey, Donaldsonville, 
(Sixth District): C. H. Robinson, Shreveport, (Fourth District); Joseph Wilkens, New 
Orleans, (First District). Total.6. 3 
a iota. Fe Sa! Upper Marlboro, (At Large); W..'T. McGuinn, Baltimore, 

t Large. otal. “ee, 

MISSISSIPPI—I. T. Montgomery, Mound Bayou. (At Large); W.D. Sherrod, Meridian, 
(At Large.) Total, 2. i 

MISSOURI—J. R. A. Crossland, St.Joseph, (At Large); S.A. Mosley, St. Louis, (Twelfth 
District.) 'Total, 2. 

WEST VIRGINIA—C. C. Barnett, Huntington, (At Large); W. W. Saunders, Charles- 
ton, (At Large.) Total, 2. 


NEGRO SOLDIERS. 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

It is estimated that there was an average of thirty-five Negroes 
in each white regiment in the Revolutionary War. According to an 
official report there were in the army under General Washington’s im- 
mediate command on the 24th of August, 1778, seven hundred and sev- 
enty-five Negroes. This does not appear to include the Negro troops 
furnished by Connecticut, New York, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island. There were altogether about 3,000 Negro soldiers employed 
by the Americans. . : 

Negro soldiers have served with distinction in every war that the United 

States has waged. Free Negroes and slaves were employed on both sides in 

the Revolutionary War. "They were found in all branches of the patriot army. 

They generally served in the same regiments with the white soldiers. A Hessian 

officer under date of October 3, 1778, wrote ‘“‘the Negro can take the field instead - 

of his master and therefore no regiment is to be seen in which there are not 

Negroes in abundance.” 

Some of the most heroic deeds of the War of Independence were 
performed by the black men. The first martyr in the Boston massacre, 
March 5, 1770, was the Negro, Crispus Attucks. Samuel Lawrence, a 
prominent white citizen. of Groton, Massachusetts, led a company of 
Negroes at the Battle of Bunker Hill. It was the Negro, Peter Salem, 
who at the Battle of Bunker Hill fired the shot that mortally wounded 
Major Pitcairn. Solomon Poor, another Negro, so distinguished himself 
at the Battle of Bunker Hill that a petition was drawn up by some of the 
ptincipal officers to secure him recognition by the Massachusetts 
Colony. At the fight at Brandywine, Beach Sampson, a giant Negro, 


¥* (For Negro delegates to the 1912 and the 1916 Conventions, see 1918-1919 Negro 
Year Bock pp. 208-210. 
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armed with a scythe swept his way through the British works. See 
Poem in Skinner’s ‘‘Myths of Our Own Land.” The Black Legion, or- 
ganized in 1779 in St. Domingo by Count D’Estaing, consisted of 800 — 
young freedmen, blacks and mulattoes. At the siege of Savannah 
on the 9th of October, 1779, this legion by covering the retreat and repul- 
sing the charge of the British, saved the defeated American and French 
Army from annihilation. ; : 
Only a small number of Negroes were allowed to serve in the patriot army 
of the Southern colonies. Toward the close of the struggle however, there was 
2 growing sentiment among these colonies to use a large number of Negro troops. 
In 1780, Col. John Laurens, of South Carolina, seconded by General Lincoln, 
urged that Stateto raise black troops. In 1782, General Greene proposed to the 
governor of South Carolina a plan for raising black regiments. Negroes were 
also employed in the British army during the Revolutionary War. This fact 
helped to gain them admittance into the patriot army. It is estimated that 
30,000 slaves were carried off by the British troops and used in pioneer work 
and in building fortifications. mie ste 
In 1775, Lord Dunmore, the royal governor of Virginia, issued a 
proclamation offering freedom to all Negroes and indentured white 
servants who might enlist in the British army. In 1776, the British 
formed a regiment of 800 Negroes on Staten Island. In 1782, a Mr. 
J. Cruden, of Charleston, wrote a letter to Lord Dunmore, proposing 
that 10,000 black troops be raised in the province of South Carolina. 
Lord Dunmore wrote to Gen. Clinton approving this scheme and declared 
his perfect willingness “to hazard his reputation and person in the execution of 
. the measure.”’ Letters conteining the proposal were also sent by Lord Dun- 
more to London. Before they reached there, however, peace negotiations be- 
gan. It appears that it was the intention of the highest British and American 
military authorities to begin a general policy of arming the Negro slaves and 
employing them as soldiers. The closing of the war, alone, prevented this 


policy from being carried into effect. ‘ 
REFERENOES: Nell, Colored Patriots of the Revolution: Livermore, Opinions of the 
Founders of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers, Part IT: Wil- 
liams, History of the Negro Race in America, Vol. 1, Chapter XXVI-XXV II; Washing- 
ton, The Story of che Negro, Vol. 1, Chapter XV. Rider, An Historical Inquiry Concern- 
ing the Attempt to Raise a Regiment of Slaves by Rhode Island During the War of the 


Revolution. 
IN THE WAR OF 1812. 


Commodore Perry spoke highly of the braverv and good conduct 
of the many Negroes who were under his comimand at the battle of 
Lake Erie. He said: “they seemed to be absolutely insensible of dan- 
ger.’ The legislature of New York, October 24, 1814, authorized the 
raising of two regiments of men of color. Asa result, 2,000 black men ~ 
were enlisted and sent forward to the army at Sackett’s Harbor. ‘T'wo 
battalions composed of 500 N egroes distinguished themselves at the 
battle of New Orleans. Three months before the battle, General An- 
drew Jackson issued a proclamation ‘To the Free Colored Inhabitants 
of Louisiana.” 

. As sons of freedom, you are now called upon to defend our most inestimable 
blessing. As Americans, your country looks with confidence to her adopted 
children for a valorous support, as a faithful return for the advantages enjoyed 
under her mild and equitable government. As fathers, husbands, and brothers 
you are summoned to rally around the standard of the Hagle, to defend all which 
is dear in existence. 


To . every noble-hearted generus freeman of color volunteering to serve 

_ during the present contest with Great Britain, and no longer, there will be paid 
the same bounty, in money and lands now received by the white soldiers of 
the United States, viz.: One Hundred and Twenty-four Dollars in money, and 
one hundred and sixty acres of land. The non-commissioned officers and pri- 
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vates will also be entitled to the same monthly pay, and daily rations, and 

clothes furnished to any American soldier. 

On the eve of the battle, General Jackson reviewed the white and 
colored troops and had read to them his famous address. To the 
colored troops he said: 

“T'9 the Men of Color.—Soldiers! From the shores of Mobile I collected you 
to arms,—I invited you to share in the perils and to divide the glory of your 
white countrymen. I expected much from you;forI was not uninformed of 
those qualities which must render you so formidable to an invading foe. I 
knew that you could endure hunger and thirst and all the hard ships of war. I 
knew that you loved the land of your nativity, and that, like ourselves, you 
had to defend all that is most dear toman. But you surpassed my hopes. 
have found in you, united to these qualities, that noble enthusiasm which im- 
pels to great deeds. 

“Soldiers! The President of the United States shall be informed of your 
conduct on the present occasion; and the voice of the Representatives of the 
American nation shall applaud your valor, as your General now praises your 


ardor. Theenemyisnear. His sails cover the lakes.” 

REFERENCES: Livermore, Opinions of the Founders of the Republic on Negroes 
as Slaves, as Citizens, and As Soldiers, Appendix A. C. and D.,; Williams, History of the 
Negro Race in America, Vol. II, Chapter II; Washington, The Story of the Negro, Vol. 


1, Chapter XV. 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


Something like 178,975 Negro soldiers were employed in the Civil 
War. These made up 161 regiments, of which 141 were infantry, seven 
were calvary, twelve were heavy artillery, and one light artillery. 

The first colored regiments to be organized were the First South 
Carolina, in whch the first enlistments were made May 9, 1862; the 
First Louisiana Native Guards, September 27, 1862; the Fiity-fourth 
Massachusetts, February 9, 1863 the Second Carolina Volunteers, Feb- 


ruary 23, 1863. 
NEGRO VOLUNTEER TROOPS BY STATES. 





Gonnecticut__—-— --=--_=--=-=--—-- 1,764 Minnesota__.__--------------- 104 
Melaware. 82 Sas foe seen O54. SMissouris— ose s ooo 2 Se See 8,344 
District of Columbia_------------ 3,269 New Hampshire_--------------- 125 
IWinois_------------------------- 1,811 New Jersey---~---------------- 1,185 
Indiana... -- 5 S- o- =e a= =---=-- 1,537° New York__--__--------------- 4,125 
OW eet 2 eS Sears AAO Ohioge ts - ees Leese S-<SesF 5,092 
Kansas. 320202 Seer e Se Gesasesee 2,080 Pennsylvania_-_-------=.------ 8,612 
Kentucky [iso 2-223 55+ 2-2 +e == 23,703 Rhode Island_-------------=---- 1,837 
Wiaine. 224 Seseie = oe ee Oe ne oe {04 Vermount=_ ---- =. == ---55--=- 120 
Maryland_-_-_---~---------------- 8,718 West Virginia____-----+-------- 196 
Massachusetts__----------------- 3,966 Wisconsin__------------------- 165 
Michigan_-_--------------------- 1,387 ne . - 


tal 8,779 
Under the direct authority of the General Government, and not credited to any State 
Negro soldiers were recruited as follows: 





Alabama___--------------------- 4,969 ,/Mississippi__------------------ 
Arkansas_..-------------==------ 5,526 INorth Carolina 
Colorado_----------------------- 95 South Carolina_.—-------- nO 
Florida ~_------.-------------- 1,044 Tennessee —------------------- 
Georgia-—--==.--+---=----- a 3,486 TexasS_.---------+------+----- 
TLouisianaw. 222-5 -=---4--575- 24,052 Virginia--------~-- pe I ee a oa 5,723 


\ “There were also 5,896 Negro soldiers enlisted at large or whose 


credits are not specifically expressed by the records.” 

The Negro troops were engaged in many of the bloodiest battles of the war. 

The engagements in which they particularly distinguished themselves were the 

- battle of Milliken’s Bend, on the Mississippi, near Vicksburg, July 6, 1863; the 

assault on Port Hudson (near Baton Rouge, La.), May 27, 1863; the assault on 

Fort Wagner, a defense of Charleston, 8: C., July 18, 1863; the assault on Peters- 

burg, Va., June 15, 16, and July 30, 1864, and at the battle of Nashville, Tenn., 
December 15 and 16, 1864. 


NEGRO SOLDIERS IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 
he use of slaves as soldiers with the reward of freedom to those 
who survived, was strongly advocated at different times by members 
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of the Contederacy during the Civil War. Slaves were employed es 
laborers on the fortifications in all parts of the Confederacy. Both 
slaves and free Negroes offered their services. A considerable number 


of the latter enrolled themselves. ; 
The Charleston Mercury for January 3, 1861 announced that 150 able bodied 
free colored men of Charleston had offered their services gratuitously to the 
Governor to hasten forward the important work of throwing up defences along 
the coast. In Lynchburg and Petersburg, Virginia in April 1861 free Negroes 
enrolled for the purpose of offering their services to the Governor for the defence 
of the State. 


“ATTENTION, VOLUNTEERS: Resolved by the Committee of Safety, that C. 
Deloach, D. R. Cook, and William B. Greenlaw be authorized to organize a volunteer com- 
pany composed of our patriotic freemen of color, of the city of Memphis, for the service of 
our common defence, All who have not enrolled their names will call at the officeof W. 


B. Greenlaw & Co. 
“F.W. FORSYTHE, Secretary.’’ 


In June 1861, the Legislature of Tennessee passed an act authorizing 
the Governor to receive into military service free persons of color be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and fifty. Pay and rations were assigned 
them November 23, 1861, there was a review in New Orleans of 28,000 
Cronfederate troops Among these was one regiment composed of 1,400 
free colored men. On the oth o February, 1862, there was another 
g and review of Confederate troops in New Orleans. The Picayune 
contained the following paragraph concerning this review: 


“We must also pay a deserved compliment to the companies of free colored 
men, all very well drilled, and comfortably uniformed. Most of these com- 
panies, quite unaided by the administration, have supplied themselves with arms 
without regard to cost or trouble. One of these companies, commanded by 
the well-known veteran, Captain J ordan, was presented, a little before the pa- 
rade, with a fine war-flag of thenewstyle. This interesting ceremony tock place 
at Mr. Cushing’s store, on Camp, near Common Street. The presentation was 
made by Mr. Bigney, and Jordan made, on this occasion, one of his most felici- 
tous speeches.’ 


Mulattoes of Mobile whose ancestors were made free by the treaty 
with France in 1803 were enlisted in 1862 for the defense of that city. 
The next year, according to Flemming, they were received into the Con- 
federate service as heavy artillerymen. 


In February, 1864, the Confederate Congress passed an act making all male 
free Negroes (with certain exceptions) between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
liable to perform such’ duties in the army or in connection with the military 
defences of the country in the way of work upon the fortifications, or in govern- 
ment work, etc., as the Secretary of War might from time to time prescribe, 
and providing them rations, clothing and compensation. The Secretary of War 
was also authorized to employ for similar duty 20,000 male Negro slaves. 

In February, 1865, at a meeting held in the African Church in Richmond to 
acquaint the people concerning the failure of the Peace Conference held at 
Fortress Monroe, Mr. Judah P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, proposed that 
legislation by the States be immediately effected so that the slaves could be 
armed, The next day a bill was presented in the House to give effect to Mr. 
Benjamin’s suggestion, and providing for the volunteer enlistment of slaves for 
military service. A motion to reject was lost by ayes 21, nays 53; a motion to 
postpone the matter indefinitely was also lost; another to refer it to the Military 
Committee was also lost, and the motion of the original mover for a select com- 
mittee passed. A resolution ‘had already been offered in the Senate instructing 
the Committee on Military Affairs to report a bill with the least possible delay 
to take into the military service of the Confederate States, by volunteer en- 
listment with the consent of the owners, or by conscription, not exceeding 200,- 
000 Negro soldiers. The resolution was defeated. 


Dr. A. T. Augusta.—October 2, 1863, was appointed surgeon of 
the Seventeenth Regiment U. S. Colore Volunteers. He is said to 





oe 
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have been the first colored man conimissioned in the medical depart- 
ment of the United States Army. 

Andrew W. Abbott.—Born 1840. Died December 30, 1913. One 

of the first colored men to be admitted to the army medical service. 
Dr. Abbott was a graduate from the Medical Department of Toronto Uni- 
versity about the beginning of the Civil War. He enlisted in one of the colored 
regiments. After the war he returned to Toronto, Canada, and practiced his 
profession. He was successful and when he died left an estate valued at $61,000. 
Henry M. Turner.—Eminent Bishop of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. First Negro chaplain in the United States Army. 
Born February I, 1833, near Newberry, South Carolina. Appointed 
chaplain, 1863. Elected Bishop in 1880. Died May 8, 1915. 


REFERENCES; Williams, History of the Negro Troops in The War of the Rebellion; 
Idem, History of the Negro Race in America, Vol. II. Chapters XVIII-—xXxX; Wilson, His: 
tory of the Black Phalanx; The Anmual Cyclopedia, 1864, pp. 202-203; 1865, pp. 191-192. 


NEGRO SOLDIERS IN REGULAR ARMY 


July 28, 1866, Congress passed a law that Negro regiments should 
be a part of the regular army. Under this act the Ninth and Tenth 
Calvary and the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-first 
Regiments of Infantry were organized. 

March 3, 1869, a consolidation act was passed, and the Thirty-eighth and 
Forty-first were re-organized as the Twenty-fourth Regiment of Infantry; the 
Thirty-ninth and Fortieth were reorganized as the Twenty-fiith Regiment of 
Infantry. These regiments were stationed on the frontier and rendered valuable 
service in the military operations against the Indians, extending from Dakota 
to Mexico. The Ninth and Tenth Calvary won the reputation of being the best 
Indian fighters on the frontier. 


IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


At the outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1898, the four 


Negro regiments were among the first troops ordered to the front. 

Negro soldiers took a more conspicuous part in the Spanish-American War 
than in any previous war waged by the United States. At the first battle in 
Cuba, Las Guasimas, the Tenth Cavalry distinguished itself by coming to the 
support of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and the Rough Riders. The Twenty- 
fifth Infantry took a prominent part in the Battle of El Caney. ‘The Ninth and 
Tenth Cavalry and Twenty-fourth Infantry rendered heroic service in the 
famous battle of San Juan Hill. ; 


NEGRO VOLUNTEER REGIMENTS IN SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


Colored Officers ; White and Colored Officers. 

z ( ca (ist and 2nd Lieutenants Codored.-) 
Third North Carolina 7th U.S. Volunteers, Immunes. 
FKighth Illinois, Army of Occupation 6th Virginia 

at Santiago 8th U, S. Volunteers, Immunes 


Ninth Battalion, Ohio 9th U.S. Volunteers, Immunes 
' Twenty-third Kansas 10th U. S. Volunteers, Immunes 
White Officers, Third Alabama : 

Indiana raised two companies of colored troops, which were attached to the Eighth 
eat and officially designated as First Regiment Colored Companies A. and B, colored 
officers. zi 

No one of the Negro volunteer regiments reached the front in time to take part ina battle. 
The Eighth Illinois formed part of the Army of Occupation and distinguished itself in polic- 
ing and cleaning up Santiago. : : 

“After the close of the Spanish-American War two colored regiments, the Forty-eighth and 
Forty-ninth United States Infantry were enlisted and served in the Philippine War. Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants colored. Other officers white. : ; 

In 1907 the white Cavalry detachment on duty at the Military Academy at West Point 
was replaced by a Negro Cavalry detachment. It is called the United States Military 
Cavalry Detachment. It is used in teaching the cadets cavalry tactics. 


The Carrizal Incident. 

In 1916 the United States sent a punitive expedition under General 
Pershing into Mexico in pursuit of the Villa forces which had raided 
Columbus, New Mexico, Two Negro regiments, the roth Cavalry and 
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the 24th Infantry were a part of his expedition, On June 21, Troops C 
and K of the roth Cavalry were ambushed at Carrizal by some 700 
Mexican soldiers. Although outnumbered almost ten to one, these 
black soldiers dismounted in the face of a withering machine gun fire, 
deployed, charged the Mexicans and killed their commander. ‘ 

This handful of men fought on until of the three officers commanding them, 
two were killed and one was badly wounded. Seventeen of the men were killed 
and twenty-three were made prisoners. ‘One of the many outstanding heroes of 
this memorable engagement was Peter Bigstaff who fought to the last beside 
his commander, Lieutenant Adair. John Temple Graves, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
the well known publicist in the course of a tribute to the Carrizal fighters, wrote: 

“The black trooper might have faltered and fled a dozen times, saving his 
own life and leaving Adair to fight alone. But it never seemed to occur to him. 
He was comrade to the last blow. When Adair’s broken revolver fell from his 
hand, the black trooper pressed another into it, and together shouting in de- 
fiance, they thinned the swooping circle of overwhelming odds before them. 3 

“The black man fought in the deadly shamble side by side with the white 
man following always, fighting always es his Lieutenant fought. , 

“And finally, when Adair literally shot to pieces, fell in his tracks, his last 
command to his black trooper was to leave him and save his life. Even then 
the heroic Negro paused in the midst of that Hell of carnage for a final service to 
his officer. Bearing @ charmed life, he had fought his way out. He saw that 
Adair had fallen with his head in the water. With ‘superb loyalty the black 
trooper turned and went back to the maelstrom of death, lifted the head of his 
superior, leaned him against a tree and left him there dead with dignity when it 
was impossible to serve any more. ; ‘Fre 

“There is not a finer piece of soldierly devotion and heroic comradeship in 
the history of modern warfare than that of Henry Adair and the black trooper 
who fought by him at Carrizal.” 


AMERICAN NEGRO IN THE WORLD WAR. 


From June 5, 1917 to September 12, 1918 there were 2,290,527 
Negroes registered for service in the United States Army. ‘Those ex- 
amined for service numbered 458,838 *. 

The per cent of rejections of those examined was greater for white registrants 


than for Negro registrants. Of those examined, 70.41 per cent of the whites 
and 74.60 per cent of the Negroes were accepted. The number of Negroes 
finally inducted into the service was 367,710. ‘The number accepted for full 
military ‘service was, 342,277. Of the total registrants, 26.84 per cent of the 
whites and 31.74 per cent of the Negroes were accepted for full military service. 
Number Negro 
Soldiers Mobilized. 

There were in addition to the 342,277 secured through the selective draft, the 
four regiments of the regular army, the 9th Cavalry, 10th Cavalry, 24th Infantry, 
25th Infantry, and National Guard Units as follows: 8th Illinois, 15th New 
York, 9th Ohio Batallion, 1st Separate Battalion of the District of Columbia; 
Co. L., 6th Massachusetts Infantry; First Separate Company of Connetticut 
National Guard; First Separate Company of Maryland National Guard; and 
Company G unattached of Tennessee National Guard. Including those in the 
regular army and the National Guard Units the total number of Negro soldiers 
mobilized for the World War was about 380,000. About 200,000 of these were 
sent to France. Some 42,000 of these were combat troops. Some 1,400 Negroes 
were commissioned as officers in the United States Army during the World 
War. (Fora list of these see 1918-19 Negro Year Book, pages 223-228.) 


PARTIAL LIST NEGRO ARMY UNITS IN FRANCE. 
92nd Division Combat Troops. 
183rd Infantry Brigade— 
365th and 366th Infantry Regiments; 350th Machine Gun Battalion. 
184th Infantry Brigade— 
367th and 368th Infantry Regiment; 351st Machine Gun Battalion. 
167th Artillery Brigade— 


“Nee ltl en ee . s : ° 
“or list of colored and white registrants and inductions by states see 1918-1919 Negro 
Year Book pages]216-217 . 
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349th, 350th and 351st Artillery Regiments. 


349th Machine Gun Battalion (92nd Division at Lar ath ghee PAS) 0 Stains tg 
317th Trench Mortar Metin. aoe adies as? WIS Qe SePidies wheras. 
317th Engineers Regiment. ERA. eae ee be ta 


317th Engineers Train. 
317th Ammunition Train. 
- 317th Supply Train. 
317th Trains Headquarters and Military Police. 
317th Sanitary Train, comprising 365th, 366th, 367th, 368th Field Hospitaland Ambu- 
lance Companie 


Ss. 
325th Field Signal Corps; Radio (or wireless telegraphy, etc.) 
Provisional 93rd Division, Combat Troops. 


(BRIGADED WITH THE FRENCH.) 
185th Infantry Brigade— 
369th and 370th Infantry Regiments. 
186th Infantry Brigade— 
371st and 372nd Infantry Regiments. 
Pioneer and Service Units. 


Pioneer Regiments of Infantry—numbered 801 to 815 (inclusive.) Many Depot Brig- 
ades, Service or Labor Battalions, Stevedore Regiments, Hospital and Ambulance Corps, 
Sanitary Trains, Supply Trains, Etc. 


The Record Of 
The Negro 
In World War. 


The American Negroes made a magnificent record in the World 
War. ‘They were the one group in the Nation who were a roo per cent 
loyal and were impervious to Germany propaganda. They were the one 
group which most willingly responded to the draft and furnished the 
largest proportionate number of draftees; 74.60 per cent of the Negroes 
examined were accepted and 69.71 per cent of the whites. 


Provost Marshal General Crowder, in his report for 1918, in speaking of the 
- Negroes and the draft, quotes from a memorandum sent him by Mr. Emmett 
J. Scott, Special Assistant to the Secretary of War: “‘One of the brightest chap- 
ters in the whole history of the war is the Negro’s eager acceptance of the draft 
and his splendid willingness to fight. His only resentment was due to the lim- 
ited extent to which he was allowed to join and participate in combatant or 
‘fighting’ units. The number of colored draftees accepted for military duty, 
and the comparatively small number of them claiming exemptions, as compared 
with the total number of white and colored men called and drafted, present an 
interesting study and reflects much credit upon this racial group.” 


The First Soldiers 

American Expeditionary Forces 
Decorated For Bravery 

Were Two Negroes. 


The Negro soldiers from the United States made a wonderful record 
on the battle fields of France. They were the first of the American 
Expeditionary Forces to get into action. The first soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Army to be decorated for bravery, in France were two Negroes 
Henry Johnson and Needham Roberts, members of the 369th Infantry 
which was formerly ther5th New York National Guard Regiment. 

On the night of May 15, 1918, these two men, while on sentry duty were at- 
tacked by a raiding party of some twenty or more Germans. ‘The names of 
these two men will stand out forever on the roll of honor of theirrace.”’ Battling 
in the blackness of night with their rifles, hand grenades and a bolo knife, wholly 
deprived of the assistance of their comrades, they put to flight an enemy assault- 
ing party of at least twenty-four strong. for this act of bravery, Johnson and 
Roberts received medals of honor. 
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- Other-Citations for 
Individual Gallontry 
In Action. 
The following are only examples of the many individual feats of bravery by 
American Negro soldiers for which there were citations:* ; : 
“Private Tom Rivers, Company G. 366th Infantry, for extraordinary heroism 
in action near the Bois Delaviorette, although gassed, volunteered and carried 
important messages through heavy barrage to the support companies. He 
refused first aid until his company was relieved.”’ 


Second Lieutenant Nathan O. Goodloe, of the 368th Machine Gun Company, commended 
for excellent work and meritorious conduct. During the operations in the Forest D Ar- 
Argonne, Lieut. Goodloe was attached to the 3rd Battalion. | During the course of the 
action it became necessary to reorganize the battalion and withdraw part of it to a second- 
ary position. He carried out the movement under a continual machine gun fire from the 
enemy. General Martin said: ‘‘Lieut. Goodloe’s calm courage set an example that inspired 
confidence in his men. 

“With the approbation of the Commander-in-chief of the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France, the Marshal of France, Commander-in-chief of the French Armies of the East, 
cites in the order of the division: Private Mack Watson, Headquarters Company 3rd Bat- 
talion, of the 372nd Regular Infantry. ‘Not being useful as a telephonist any more, he 
requested the battalion commander to allow him to take part in the attack, in the first wave, 
and displayed the greatest intrepidity during the assault of the trenches, south of the Bussy 
Farm, September 28, 1918. This order was signed by Marshal Petain, commander-in- 
chief of the French Armies of the East, at the general headquarters on January 13, 1919. 

“Private Reuben Burrell, machine gun company 371st Infantry. For extraordinary 
heroism in action in the Champagne sector, France, September 30. 1918. _ Private Burrell, 
althoughly painfully wounded in the knee, refused to be evacuated, stating that if he went 
to the rear there would not be enough left for his group to function. 2 see 

‘Private Ellison Moses, Company O,371st Infantry, for extraordinary heroism inaction 
near Arduil, France, September 30,1918. After his company had been forced to withdraw 
from an advanced position, under severe machine gun and artillery fire, this soldier went 
forward and rescued wounded soldiers, working persistently until al] of them had been 
carried to shelter. / 

Private Tillman Webster 371st Infantry. For extraordinary heroism in action near 
Ardenil, France, September 29,1918. With three other soldiers, Private Webster crawled 
200 yards ahead ofour line under violent machine gun fire and rescued an officer who was 
lying mortally wounded in a shell-hole. 

“The 368th Infantry fought in the Argonne. It became necessary to send a runner 
across an open field swept by heavy machine gun fire. Volunteers were called for. _ Private 
Edward Saunders of Company I responded. Before he had gone fara shell cut him down. 
Ashe fellhe cried to hiscomrades: ‘Someone comeand get thismessage. Iam wounded. 
Lieutenant Robert L. Campbellof the same company dashed across the shell swept space, 
picked up the wounded private and, with the Germans fairly hailing bullets around him 
carried his man back to the American lines. For the valor shown both were cited for the 
Distinguished Service Cross and Lieutanant Sacto in addition was recommended for 
Captaincy. From this same company, John Baker, having volunteered, was taking a 
message through heavy shell fire to another part of his line. A shellstruck his hand, 
tearing away part of it, but unfaltering, he delivered the message. He was asked why 
he did not seek aid for his wounds before completing the journey. ‘I thought the mes- 
sage might contain information that would save lives,’’ was the answer. Under the same 
Lieutenant, Robert L. Campbell, a few colored soldiers, armed only with their rifles, 
trench knives, and hand grenades, were moving over a road in the Chateau Thierry 
sector Suddenly their course was crossed by the firing of a German machine gun. They 
tried_to locate it by the direction of the bullets, but could not. To their right, a little 
ahead, lay a space covered with thick underbrush; just back of it was an open field. Lieu- 
tenant Campbell who knew by the direction of the bullets that his party had not been seen 
by the Germans, ordered one of his men witha rope which they happened to,have, to crawl 
to the thick underbrush and tie the rope, to several stems of the brush; then to withdraw 
as far as possible and pull the rope, making the brush shake as though men were crawling 
through it. The purpose was to draw direct fire from the machine gun, and, by watching 
locate its position. The ruse worked, Lieutenant Campbell then ordered three of his men 
to steal out and flank the machine gun on one side, while he and two others moved up and 
flanked it on the other side. The brush was shaken more violently by the secretrope. The 
Germans, their eyes focused by the brush, poured a hailof bullets into it. Lieutenant 
Campbell gave the signal. The flanking party dashed up; with their hand grenades they 
killed four of the Boches and captured the remaining three—also the machine gun.”’ 


Four Regiments And A Battalion 


Decorated By French 
For Bravery In Action. 


The military authorities awarded the Croix de Guerre to four whole 
Negro Regiments, the 369th, 370th, 371st and 372nd and the first bat- 
lion of the 367th Infantry for heroism in action. One of these regi- 


—— 
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ments, the 370th, formerly the 8th Illinois, was, with the exception of 
the colonel, officered entirely by Negroes. Thirty of the Negro officers in 
this regiment received medals of honor for distinguished bravery. Al- 
together, some 60 Negro officers were decorated for bravery. Some 350 
non-commissioned officers and privates of the Negro American soldiers 
were also, for their bravery, given medals of honor. 


A correspondent of the New York World gives the following vivid description of 
how the Negro troops fought and what they underwent: ‘“‘Heading eastward 
from the Marne, I found Negro troops in the line of the Champagne front and 
on the edge of the Argonne forest. Some of the Negroes helped to flay the Ger- 
mans left flank in the drive of July 15th, when under almost continuous barrage. 
They then moved into still more violently assailed positions to relieve the French 
unit. The ‘Chocareds,’ as the French call the Negroes, took part in a series of 
local attacks toward the end of July that wrung from the Boche every foot of 
ground his terrific onslaught had gained him. It has been feared they would 
flinch under the prolonged exposure to big calibre shells, but they have bravely 
met that supreme test.” 


Negro Soldiers Stood Test 
On European Battlefield. 


The American Negro soldiers made a record as fighters in the World 
War as they did in the Spanish-American and the Civil Wars. Before 
the armistice closed, 42,000 American Negro soldiers had gone into com- 
bat. “Fighting for the first time on the soil of the world’s most fa- 
mous battlefields—Europe—and for the first time brought into direct 
comparison with the best soldiers of Germany, Great Britain, and France 
they showed themselves able to hold their own where the tests of courage 
endurance, and aggressiveness were most severe.” 


“At Cheateau Thierry, Soissons, on the Vesle, in Champagne and the Argonne 
and in the final attacks in the Metz region these singing soldiers—and how they 
sang—were in the thick of it. 


“The four regiments of former national guard units—the first to go oversea— 
had not been in France three months before one of them—the 372nd was picked 
for the Verdun region, to occupy the famous battle-swept hili 304. On that 
exposed ground, where thousands of French and German soldiers had fallen 
as the line swayed back and forth, these American Negroes, fresh from their 
training with the French, were placed to hold the Hun tide. 

“Their first engagement was in a drive for Montoir. Here came the real test, 
as one military observer has said. And according to this authority, they were 
eager to get into the fight. 

“They cheered and sang when the announcement came that their chance had 
arrived. But the question was: back of their enthusiasm had they the staying 
qualities drilled into European troops through centuries of warfare? 

“This they answered by doing some of the heaviest and most effective fighting 
of theday. From June 6th to September 10th, they were stationed in the bloody 
Argonne forest. On the night of September 25th they were summoned to take 
part in the Argonne offensive, and were in that terrific drive—one of the de- 
cisive engagements of the war—until October 7th. ; i 

“Tn this nine days’ battle the Negroes not only proved their fighting qualities 
in an ordeal such as men have rarely been called upon to face, but these qualities, 
in deadly striking power and stubborn resistance in crises, stood out with such 
distinction that the whole regiment was awarded the covered croix de guerre.” 


Some Citations. 
Headquarters, 317th Engineers, American Expeditionary Forces, A. P. O. 766, Mobile 


eral Orders No. 7. 

igi 5 France, February 3, 1919. 
“Pursuant to orders from General Headquarters, American Expeditionary Forces, this 

regiment moves to a part of Embarkation for early return to the United States. : 
“On the eve of departure of the regiment from France it is fitting that the Commanding 

Officer should address the regiment in orders covering its work overseas. The regiment 

came overseas on a stern duty, and with a trust imposed in it by the people of the United 
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St ica. have been true to that trust in the fullest sense and you can return 
hee ee iit Di of our country with a proud consciousness that your_work has 
been of a high and efficient order. For more than a hundred years the Corps of Engineers 
has maintained a proud record of achievement, whether in peace or war, from the blazing 
sun of the tropics to the eternal ice and snow of the Arctic regions, and it is a pleasure re 
be present as well as to the former commanding officer of the regiment to be able to say tha 
your work has been in accordance with the best traditions of Engineer Service. h 

“The meritorious work of the regiment as a part of the 33rd Corpsof the 7th Frenc 
Army in the VOSGES, at FRAPELLE, LAFONTANELLE, LESSEUX and other points 
in the ST. DIE SECTOR; and asa Corps regiment of the First Army Corps, First American 
Army Corps, First American Army from September 25, 1918, to and after the close of 
hostilities on November 11, in the ARGONNE FOREST, at. NEUVILLY, pepe 
CHEPPY, VARENNES, FOUR DE PARIS, ABRI DE CROCHET, LA BESOGNE, 
LANCON, GRAND PRE, ST. GEORGES, LE MORT HOMME, BRIQUENAY and 
BUZANOY in the ARDENNES—is deserving of the highest commendation. 


A Communique of General Pershing. 


Reports in hand show a notable instance of bravery and devotion shown by two soldiers 
of an Aneto colored regiment operating in a French sector. Before daylight on May 
15, Private Henry Johnson and Private Roberts while on sentry duty at some distance 
from one another, were attacked by a German raiding party, estimated at twenty men 
who advanced in two groups, attacking at once from flank and rear. | , 

“Both men fought bravely in hand-to-hand encounters, one resorting to the use ofa bolo 
knife after his rifle jammed, and further fighting with bayonet and butt became impossible. 
There is evidence that at least one and probably a second German was severely cut. A 


third is known to have been shot. 

“Attention is drawn to the fact that the colored sentries were first attacked and con- 
tinued fighting after receiving wounds and despite the use of grenades by a superior force. 
They should be given credit for preventing by their bravery the capture of any our men. 


: Citation 369th Infantry For Croix de Guerre. 

Under command of Colonel Hayward, who, though injured, insisted on leading his regi- 
ment in the battle, of Lieutenant Colonel Pickering admirably cool and brave, of Major 
Cobb (killed), of Major Spencer (grievously wounded), of Major Little, a true leader of 
men, the 369th R. I. U. S. engaging in an offensive for the first time in the drive of Septem- 
ber 1918 stormed powerful enemy positions energetically defended, took after heavy fight- 
ing, the town of S———-—, captured prisoners and brought back six cannons and a 
great number of machine guns. 

_ French Commander Praises Heroism of 370th Infantry. ; 
“HEADQUARTERS, 370th U.S. INFANTRY AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES.’ 
December 8, 1918. 


GENERAL ORDERS: No. 19. 

1. The following order of the 59th Division, Army of France, is published to the regiment , 
and will be read to all organizations at first formation after its receipt: 
59th Division, Staff, Quartier General. December 8, 1918. 

GENERAL ORDERS, No. 4785. 
OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS OF THE 370th R.1I. U.S. 

You are leaving us. The impossibility at this time that the German Army can recover 
from its defeat—the necessity which is imposed on the people of the Entente of taking up 
again a normal life—leads the United States to diminish its affectives in France. You are 
chosen to be among the first to return to America. In the name of your comrades of the 
59th Division, I say unto you: Au Revoir in the name of France, thank you. 

“The hard and brilliant battles of CHAVIGNY, LEURYandthe BOISde BEAUMONT 
having reduced the affectives of the Division, the American Government generously put 
your regiment at the disposition of the French High Command in order to reinforce us. 
You arrived from the trenches of the Argonne. 

“We at first, in September, at MARE-UIL-SUR-OURCQ, admired your fine appear- 
ance under arms, the precision of your review, the suppleness of your evolutions that pre- 
sented to the eye the appearance of silk unrolling its wavy folds. ; 

““‘We advanced to theline. Fate peaced you on the banks of the AILETTE, in front of 
the BOIS MORTIER. October 12t ae occupied the enemy trenches ACIER and 
BROUZE. On _the 13th we reached the railroad of LAON-LA-FERE—the forest of 
SAINT GOBAIN, Pelncipa lcenter of resistance of the Hindenburg Line, was ours. 

‘November 5th the SERRE was at last crossed—the pursuit became active. Prout’s 
BATTALION distinguished itself at the SAL ST. PIERRE, where it captured a German 
battery. PATTON’S BATTALION crossed, the first, the HIRSON railroad at the 
ie awe rite tear Ri. we ree beat Rath ered gma Nes BATTALION 

00 , and carried away by their ardor, could not be stopped short of GUE d’- 
HOSSUS, on November 11th, after the Armistice. 

“We have Hordly had the time to appreciate you, and already you depart. 

As Lieutenant-Colonel ‘Duncan said November 28th, in offering to your regimental 
colorsas a proof of your love for France, as an expression of yourloyalty to the 59th Division 
ye our Army, you have given of your best and you have given it out of the fulness of your 

earts. 

“The blood of your comrades who fell on the Se of France, mixed with the blood of 
our soldiers, renders indissoluble the bonds of affection that unite us. We have, besides 
the giles of having worked together at a magnificent task, and the pride of bearing on our 
foreheads the ray of a common grandeur. 

“Ail of us of the S9¢N Division wil 

ie of us 0 e vision will remember the time when the 370th R. I. U. 8., under 
the orders of the distinguished Colonel Roberts, formed a part of our beautiful Division.” 

GENERAL VINCENDON. ae 
Commanding the 59th Division. 
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French Commanders,Commend Bravery 
: 37ist and 372nd Regiments. 


9th Army Corps, 

hoe SAAT Mee rhe ee 

i te ae . C. October 7th, 1918. 

The 157th and 161st Divisions and the 2nd Morrocan Divisions are evi the Army 

Gorps. The General commanding the 9th Corps addresses to them his most sincere thanks 

and the warmest congratulations for the glorious successes achieved by their indomitable 

tenacity. He salutes the brave American Regiments who have rivaled in intrepidity their 
French comrades. 

He cannot recount here the facts which have been performed for every one of the days 
of that victorious journey. They are inscribed on the conquered ground materialized by 
the trophies taken from the enemy and ingraved in the heart of the chief who bows before 
the troops and salutes them profoundly. : 

The General Garnier Duplessis Commanding the 9th C. A. 


157th Division Staff. 
Q. G. October 8, 1918. 





(GENERAL ORDER NO. 234.) 


“In transmitting you with legitimate pride the thanks and congratulations of the Gen- 
eral Garnier Duplessis, allow me, My dear friends of all rank, American and French, to 
address you from the bottom of the heart of a chief and soldier the expressions of the grat- 
itudes for the glory which you have lent to our good 157th Division. I had full confidence 
in you, but you have surprised my hopes. 

During those nine days of hard fighting, you have progressed eight kilometers powerfully 
organized defenses, taken nearly 600 prisoners, captured 15 guns of different calibres, 20 
minenwerfers and nearly 150 machine guns, secured an enormous amount of engineer- 
ing material and important supplies of artillery ammunition, brought down by your fire, 
3 enemy aeroplanes. : 

“The ‘Red Hand sign of the Division has, thanks to you become a bloody hand which 
took the boche by the throat and made him cry for mercy. You have well avenged our 


glorious dead.’ ’ 
General Goybet. 


Commanding 157th Division. 
December 15, 1918. 





(GENERAL ORDER NO. 245.) 
“On the 12th of December the 371st and 372nd Infantries were replaced at the disposal 


of the American Command. 
“Tt is not without profound emotion that I come in the name of the 157th D.I. and in 
my own personalname, to say farewellto our valorous comrades of battle. 


“During seven months we have lived as brothers in arms, sharing the same works, the 
same fatigues, the same dangers, side -by side we have participated in the great Champagne 
Battle which was crowned with a glorious success. 

“The 157th _D. I., wili never forget the irresistible dash, the heroic push of the colored 
American regiments, on the ‘Cretedes Observatoires and in the plain of Monthois. The 
most formidable defenses, the best organized machine gun nests, the most smashing artillery 
barrage could not stop them. These elite regiments crossed all of it with a superb disdain 
of death and thanks to their courageous devotion, the Red Hand Division, during nine days 
of hard struggle always held the lead in the historic advance of the 4th Army. 

“Officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the 371st and 372nd Infantry, I re- 
spect your glorious dead, and I bow before your banners which on the side of the flag of 


33rd R. I. conducted us to the victory. 
“Dear friends from America, after you haye crossed the ocean anew, forget not the 
Red Hand Division. Our pure fraternity of afms has been soaked in the blood of braves. 


These ties will be indissoluble. 
“Keep a loyal memory of our General, so proud to have commanded you and remember 


that his recognition and affection is required for always. 
General Goybet, 
Seat Commanding the 157th Division. 
NEGROES AT WEST POINT. 

Three Negroes have graduated from the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, New York. Henry O. Flipper, 1877, the first 
to graduate, served for a time in the regular army, but because of diffi- 
culties was discharged. He then went to Mexico. John H. Alexander, 
1887, the second graduate, died March 26, 1894, while serving as mili- 
tary instructor at Wilberforce University. Charles Young, 1889, the 
third Negro to graduate, was retired in 1917 with the rank of Colonel. 

Nine other Negroes attended but did not graduate from West Point 
as follows: James W. Smith, South Carolina, 1870-1874; Henry A. Napier, 
Tennessee, 1871-72; Thomas Van R. Gibbs, Florida, 1872-73; John W. 
Williams, Virginia, 1874-1875; Johrson C. Whittaker, South Carolina, 
1876-1882; Charles A. Minnie, New York, 1877-78; William T. Andrews, 
South Carolina, 1885-86; Wiiliam A. Hare, Ohio, 1885-1886; Henry W. 
Holloway, South Carolina, 1886. ; 
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NEGROES AT ANNAPOLIS. 


No Negroes have graduated from the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. The following, however, have attended: John Henry Con- 
yers, South Carolina, 1872-73; Alonzo C. McClellan, South Carolina, 


1873; and Henry E. Baker, Mississippi, 1874-75. 


NEGRO OFFICERS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
Active List. 


Benjamin O. Davis, Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalr.’, Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. é ; 4 

John E. Green: Major, Infantry, Professor of Military Science and Tactics, Wilberforce 
University, Wilberforce, Ohio. = : 

Oscar J. W. Scott, Chaplain (Captain) 10th Cavalry, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 

Leuis A. Carter, Chaplain (Captain) Under orders to join 25th Infantry, Nogales, 
Arizona. 

Alexander W. Thomas, Chaplain (First Lieutenant) 24th Infantry, Columbus, New 
Mexico. 

Monroe S. Caver, Chaplain (First Lieutenant) 9th Cavalry, Camp Stotsenberg, P. I. 


Retired List. 


Charles Young, Colonel (Deceased*), Military Attache, Monrovia, Liberia. 
John R. Lynch, Major, Chicago, Illinois. y 

William T. Andersen, Chaplain (Major), Cleveland, Ohio. _ 

George W. Prioleau, Chaplain (Major), Los Angeles, California. 

T. G. Steward, Chaplain (Captain), Wilberforce, Ohio. . 
Washingten W.E. Gladden, Chaplain (Captain Deceased), California. 


CARNEGIE HERO FUND COMMISSION AWARDS. 


The following is a list of the awards made from April 25, 1919 to January 18, 1922, in- 
‘elusive by the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission to colored persons for deeds of heroismand - 
also of ihe awards to white persons who performed deeds of heroism in connection with 
efforts to save colored persons from injury or death.(1) 


Awards. 

Milton Carter (colored), aged twenty-two, clerk, died attempting to save Arthur J, 
Truly (colored), aged nineteen, laborer, from drowning, East Haven, Conn., August 7. 
1919. Truly got into difficulty in Long Island Sound near a rock that projected from shore 
and called for help. Carter ran out on the rock to a point near Truly; and as Truly was 
sinking, Carter dived beside him. Truly and Carter rose together. Carter’s back was to 
Truly. Hetold Truly to grasp him, and Truly took hold of him around the waist, and they 
sank immediately and were drowned. ;His widow was awarded a bronze medal and until 
further notice, $25 a month, not to extend, however, beyond five years or the date of her 
remarriage. 

Walter Ross (colored), aged thirty-four, locomotive fireman, attempted to rescue Roy 
L. Riley (colored), aged nineteen, driver, from a runaway, Greenville, S. C., July 19, 1916. 
While Riley was driving a horse hitched to a wagon, the lines fellto the street. He reached 
for them and fell on one of the thills, striking the horse and causing it to runaway. Ross 
ran into the street in front of the horse. He reached for the bridle, and the horse struck 
him and knocked him down. Riley fellon top of Ross, and a wheel of the wagon ran over 
the right leg of Ross. The horse stopped two hundred feet beyond Ross. Riley was not 
injured. Ross’ leg was broken, his head was lacerated, and his back was bruised. | He was 
Se ae nearly ten months. He was awarded a bronze medal and $1,000 disablement 

enefits. 

Walker O. Lindsey, (white), aged twenty-nine, superintendent, saved Andrew Dorsey, 
(colored), aged twenty-four, and attempted to save Hilliard Mapp (colored), aged forty- 
seven, laborers, from _a cave-in in a well,,Madison, Ga., March 20. 1916. Dorsey. Mapp, 
and Lindsey were working at the bottom of a well thirty feet deep when partofa wallof the 
wellcaved onthem. Dorsey’s leg was caught by some timbers, and he was partially buried. 
Mapp was completely buried. Lindsey was buried so that only his head, arms, and part 
of his back were exposed; and he was seriously hurt, but not maimed. He extricated him- 
self and was raised to the top in a bucket. He re-entered the well in the bucket and tied a 
rope to Dorsey, and Dorsey was drawn up. Two small portions of the wall caved while 
Lindsey was in the well. but did not strike him. Lindsey felt weak and left the well. 
He entered it again to find Mapp, but could not locate him and left the well. Another 
caye-in occurred later. Mapp was dead when he wasfound. Lindsey was awarded a bronze 
medal and $500 for a worthy purpose as needed. 

Samuel Davis (colored), aged twenty-five, coal miner, died ee, nn save N. 
Estelle Garnand, aged sixteen, from drowning, Aflex, Ky., July 12, 1920 ile wading 
in Tug Fork of Big Sandy River,/Miss Garnand stepped into deep water. She struggled 
and sank under the surface several times. Davis, who was fully clothed and wore rubber 
boots, dived from the bank toward the spot where Miss Garnand had last disappeared. 
He did not come to the surface, and was drowned. Miss Garnand was drowned. A bronze 
medal was awarded to the widow and until further notice $50 a month with $5.00 a month 
additional on account of her daughter while she is dependent upon her and not over 16, 
no benefits to extend, however, beyond sixteen years or the date of the widow’s remarriage. 

George Lyle (colored), aged fifty-four, driver, attempted to rescue Lamar B. Storrs, 
aged eight, from a runaway, Canton, Fa., April 27, 1920. A horse, to which a light wagon 
was hitched, ran away; and the driver was thrown out, leaving Lamar clinging to the seat 
Two men ran into the street to stop the horse; but as it approached them, they did nothing. 
Lyle ran ninety-five feet to reach the horse, and with both hands seized the bridle. He was 





Pee January 7, 1922 at Lagos Nigeria, whileserving as Military Attache at Monrovia 
eria. 


(1) The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission was established in 1904. For a list of its 
awards 1904 to January 22, 1919, to colored persons and to white persons for efforts to save 
colored persons, see pages 229-232 of the 1918-1919 edition of the Negro Year Book, 
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jerked off his feet, causing him to lose his hold; one of the wheels of the wagon struck his 
right leg; and he fell to the ground. The horse ran three hundred feet farther and collided 
with a team, and Lamar was thrown to the street, but not injured. Lvyle’s right lez was 
fractured,and be was disabled for more thana year. He wasawarded a bronze medal, and 
(supplementing Workmen’s Compensation) disablement benefits until further notice at the 

_ rate of $26 a month from the date of the accident. not to extend, however beyond a total 
period of two years; and also the sum of $250 to be applied toward the liquidation of his 
indebtedness or other worthy purpose as needed. : 


Warren A. Hoy (white), aged thirty-one, machine-man’s helper, helped to save Frank 

Carter (colored), aged thirty-eight, chargeman, and John Payne (colored), aged forty-one 
machine-man, and died attempting to help save James Jackson (colored), aged forty-three, 
machine-man from suffocation, Rausch Creek, Pa., January 21, 1921. Carter, Payne and 
Jackson were overcome by dynamite fumes about two hundred feet from the mouth of a 
tunnell in which they were working. Hoy, who had also been working with the men, left 
the tunnell, but re-entered it on a small motor-car,accompanied by the only other man near 
the scene. They took Carter to the open air on the motor car and then rescued Payne in 
the same manner. Both were unconscious. Hoy and his companion then ran the motor 
car into the tunnel to within a short distance of Jackson. and Hov’s companion dragged 
Jackson about twenty-five feet toward the motor car. Feeling that he was about to be 
overcome, Hoy’s companion dropped Jackson, left the tunnel, and ran more than a mile for 
help. Hoy was overcome close to the motor car. He was the only one besides Carter that 
knew how to run it. Carter, who revived, entered the tunnel and dragged Jackson out. 
Hoy: was taken out by other men about an hour after he had entered but could not be re- 
vived. Jackson and Payne recovered. A silver medal was awarded to the widow and (sup- 
plementing Workmen’s Compensation until further notice $50 a month with $5 a month 
additional on account of her daughter while she is dependent upon her, no benefits to extend 
however. bevond five years of the date of the widow’s remarriage. 

Peter G. Rumpf, (white), aged forty-nine, compressor-man, helped to save Frank Carter 
(colored) and John Payne (colored) and attempted to help save James Jackson (colored) 
from suffocation, Rausch Creek, Pa., January 21, 1921. Rumpf was Hoy’s companion in 
the rescue work. He was not seriously affected. He was awarded a bronze medal and 
$1.000 for worthy purpose as needed. 

Frank Carter (colored) saved James Jackson (colored) from suffocation, Rausch Creek, 
Pa., January 21,1921. Carter was the first to be removed from the tunnel. He recovered 
and entered for Jackson about twentv minutes later. He took hold of Jackson. and with 
great difficulty dragged him two hundred feet to the open air. He was awarded a bronze 
medal and $1.000 for a worthy purpose as needed. 

Thomas J. Walker (white), aged twenty-four, farmer, saved James Riley (colored), aged 
nineteen, farmer. from suffociation, Alpharetta, Ga., August 13,1918. Riley was overcome 
by gas while working at the bottom ofa well thirty feet deep. Several men were afraid to 
go down to-aid him. Walker, who has previously been engaged on the work but had dis- 
continued because of gas in the well, was attracted to the well and also refused to go Cown 
at first; but seeing no one else would go, he had himself lowered on the wellrope, which was 
the only one at hand. He tied the rope around Riley, and then ascended steps cut in the 
side of the well. He was faint when he reached the top and was assisted outjust as he was 
about to fall back into the well. Riley was drawn up and was revived three hours later. 
He was awarded a silver medaland $1,000 for a worthy purpose as needed, 

Edgar Forman (white), aged thirty-five, engine foreman, saved Bessie L. Betts (colored), 
aged eight, from being killed by a train, Dallas, Texas, November 30, 1915. Bessie, who 
was deaf, stood between the rails of a track with her back toward a train which was ap- 
proaching ata speed of.six miles an hour. The engine, which was.at the rear of the train, 
was stopped; but the forward car was uncoupled and continued on. Forman was standing 
on the car, a flat one; he attempted to jump to the track when the car was six feet from the 
girl to rescue her: but his foot caught on a coupling-lever; and he fell across a rail of the 
track. When falling his outstretched hand struck Bessie and knocked her off the track 
Forman put his hand against the wheel of the car, and the wheel bumped and pushed him 
along the rail for twenty feet and the car then stopped. Forman’s back and side were 
bruised, but not seriously. He was awarded a bronze medal and $1,000 for a worthy 
purpose as needed. : E 

Roy Kenneth Davis (white), age fourteen, school boy, died attempting to save James 
Alexander (colored), aged thirteen, school boy, from drowning Louisville, Ky., September 
4, 1919. James waded from the bank of the Ohio River into water over his depth and 
began floundering. Roy, who could not swim, waded eight feet from the bank and paddled 
seven feet to James, using water-wings. He grasped James with one hand, and James 
threw his arms around Roy’s neck and they went under the surface. They rose strugg]- 
ing violently, and then went down again and were drowned. A bronze medal was awarded 
to Davis’ father. 

John James Sullivan (white), aged thirty-three, driver, died attempting to save Charles 
R. and John H. King (colored), aged seven and six respectively, from drowning, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., March 2, 1920. Charles and John broke through the ice on Fall Creek one 
hundred and twenty-five feet from the bank and fell into the water. Sullivan ran eight 
hundred feet to the bank and started walking on the ice toward them. "When he was fifteen 
feet from the bank, hesuddenly broke through the ice andsank, Alithree were drowned. 
A bronze medal was awarded to the son, and until further notice $25 a month, not to ex- 
tend, however, beyond eleven years. 


THE CHURCH AMONG NEGROES. 


THE FIRST CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
1773. First Negro Baptist church in America organized at Silver Bluff across 
: the Savannah River from Augusta, Georgia by a Mr. Palmer. 
1776. Harrison Street Baptist church, Petersburg, Virginia, organized. 
1780. First African Bap tist church Richmond, Virginia. 
1785. Colored Baptist church organized at Williamsburg, Virginia. 
1788, First African Baptist church of Savannih, Georgia, organized January 19, 
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1787. 


1799. 
1791. 


1793. 


1794. 
1796. 


1800. 
1802. 


1805. 


1309. 
1807. 


1812. 
1818. 


1824. 


1838. 
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by Rev. Abraham Marshall (white) and Rev. Jesse Peters (colored.) An- 
drew Bryan, a slave, was the first pastor. ; 

The Free African Society organized with Absalom Jones and Richard Allen 
as overseers. "This Society resolved itself into the ‘African Church, 
erected a building and by its own decision entered into fellowship with the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Absalom Jones and Richard Allen alone 
voted for the organization to connect itself with the Methodist Church. 
This was the origin of St. Thomas Episcopal church. The building was 
opened for divine service July 17, 1794. Richard Allen was selected for 
license and ordination. He preferred to remain a Methodist. Absalom 
Jones was then selected and ordained. 


African Baptist church, Lexington, Kentucky, organized. In 1820 split 
into First Baptist church and Pleasant Green Baptist church. 

Richard Allen purchased a lot for a church at Sixth and Lombard Streets, 
Philadelphia. In 1794 he sold this lot to Bethel church, and he erected on 
this lot the first church building of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Springfield Baptist church at Augusta, Georgia, organized by Rev. Abraham 
a wee Rev. Jesse Peters, who had gathered the members together, was 
the pastor. 


Zion Methodist Episcopal church (colored) organized, Philadelphia, from 
St. George’s M. E. church (white.) r 
Jas. Varick and others established in New York City a Colored Methodist 
Church which was the beginning of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Denomination. This is the oldest Negro church in New York. The first 
meetings were held in the cabinet shop of William Miller on Cross Street. 
The Abyssinia Baptist church of New York City organized. __ : 
The Second Baptist church of Savannah, an off-shoot of the First African 
Baptist Church, was organized. 


The African Meeting House, the first Negro church in Boston and in New 
England organized. The building for this church which is said to have 
been erected entirely by Negro labor, was in Smith Court, off Belknap 
Street. It is now known as the Joy Street Baptist church. 

The first African Baptist Church of Philadelphia organized. 

First African Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, the first Colored Presby- 
terian Church in America, founded by Rev. Archibald Alexander, pastor 
of the Third Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, and moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly. Its building, erected in 1811, was located 
off Seventh and Bainbridge Streets. Now located at Seventeenth and 
Pee Streets. John Gloucester (see John Gloucester) was its first 
pastor. 

Colored Peoples’ church organized at Trenton, New Jersey. About 1816, 
this church was taken into the African Methodist Episcopal Denomination. 
St. Philip’s Protestant Episcopal church of New York City, an off-shoot 
of Trinity Protestant Episcopal church, organized. It was incorporated 


-in 1820. St. Philip’s has the distinction of being the richest Negro church 


in the world. Its real estate holdings, much of which is in residence 
property amounts to about $1,000,000. 

St. James First African church, first colored Episcopal church in a slave 
State, at Baltimore, Md., by the Rev. Levington, who had been ordained 
in St. Thomas church, Philadelphia. This church was established with 
the consent and approval of Bishop Kent of the Episcopal Church. In 
1827 the church building was consecrated. 

July. First Bethel Baptist church, Jacksonville, Florida, established. It 
is now the Bethel Baptist Institutional church. There were six charter 
members: four white, the Rev. J. Jaudanand wife, Deacon Jas. McDonald 
and wife and two colored persons, slaves of Mr. Jaudan. The first meet- 
ing place was the Government Block House which stood near the county 
courthouse. Mr. Jaudan purchased a lot on Church Street between Hogan 
and Julia Streets and gave it to the church. A meeting house was erected 
here in 1861. At the close of the Civil War the white members of the 
church went into court and endeavored to dispossess the .colored members 
of the church property and name. The colored members of the congre- 
gation, however, were in the majority and the court decided that they 
were the Bethel Baptist church and rightful owners of the property. A 


1867. 


1878. 
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short while after this, the Bethel Baptist church sold the property on 
Church Street to their white brethren and purchased a lot on the North- 
west corner of Maine and Union Streets and erected a building thereon in 
1868. In 1894, the Bethel Baptist church was incorporated by the State 
of Florida as an institutional church with authority to carry on social 
betterment, industrial training work, a Bible institute, and a publishing 


and tract repository department, in addition to the regular work ofa Mis- 
sionary Baptist church. 


April-14. Plymouth Congregational church, first Colored Congregational 
church among the colored people of the South, organized at Charleston, 
South Carolina. This church had its origin with the colored members 
of the Circular Congregational church of Charleston, which was organ- 
ized in the year 1680. January 20, 1867, 108 of the members of the Cir- 
cular church, requested their letters with the purpose of form ing a new 


_church of their own. 


First Lutheran Colored church, of the Synodica Conference, organized 
at Little Rock, Arkansas. : 


DATES OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COLORED DENOMINATIONS. 


1805. 
1813. 


1816. 
1821. 


1836. 


1850. 
1850. 


1860. 
1865. 


1866. 
1869. 


1870. 


1882. 
1896. 


Colored members of Asbury Methodist Episcopal church of Wilmington 
Delaware, withdrew and erected a building for themselves. 
The Union Church of Africans incorporated September 7, at Wilmington, 


Delaware, by the colored members who had withdrawn from Asbury 
church. 


The African Methodist Episcopal Church organized at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, with Richard Allen as its first bishop. 

At New York the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church organized 
June 21. James Varick was made District Chairman, and the next year 
became the first bishop of the church. 

The Providence Baptist Association of Ohio organized. This is said to be 
the first colored Baptist Association organized in the United States. 

In 1838 the Wood River Baptist Association of Illinois was organized. 

1853 the Western Colored Baptist Convention organized. 

1864 Northwestern and Southern Baptist Convention organized. _ 
1867 t he Consolidated American Baptist Convention organized and con- 
tinued till 1879 when the Western’ churches withdrew. 

1880 the National Baptist Convention was organized at Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

African Union Church organized by a division of the Union Church of 
Africans. 

The Union American Methodist Episcopal Church (colored) organized by 
a division of the Union Church of Africans. é 


About this time the First Colored Methodist Protestant Church organized 
by Negr members who withdrew from the Methodist Protestant Church. 
Colored members from the white Primitive Baptist Churches of the South 
organized at Columbia, Tennesseé, the Colored Primitive Baptists in 
America. 
The African Union First Colored Methodist Protestant Church of America 
or elsewhere, organized by a union of the African Union Church with the 
First Colored Methodist Protestant Church. 
At Murfreesboro, Tennessee, in May, the General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church set apart its colored members and organized the 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church. ' 
The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
May, at Memphis, Tennessee, set apart its colored members, and on 
December 16, 1870, at Jackson, Tennessee, these members were organized 
into the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. f 
The Reformed Zion Apostolic Church (colored) was organized. ; ; 
In 1894 a number of ministers and members of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church withdrew from the conferences in South Carolina, and in 
Georgia, and organized an independent Methodist Church. In 1896 they 
were organized into the Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal Church 
(colored.) 
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1896. 
1899. 


1900. 
1901. 
1905. 


1715. 


1750. 


1788. 


1753. 


1810. 


1791. 


The Church of God and Saints of Christ (colored) was organized at Law- 
rence, Kansas. a) 

A new denomination, the Church of the Living God (colored) was organ- 
ized at Wrightsville, Arkansas. There are now three distinct bodies as 
follows: Church of the Living God (Christian workers for friendship); 
Church of the Living God (Apostolic); Church of Christ in God. ; 

The Voluntary Missionary Society in America (colored) was organized. 
The United American Free-Will Baptist were organized. 

July 10. At Redemption, Arkansas, persons who had withdrawn from the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the Methodist Episcopel 
Church, the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church and Baptist Churches, organized the Free Christian 
Zion Church in Christ (colored.) 


NOTED NEGRO PREACHERS. 


Francisco Xanier de Luna Victoria became bishop of the diocese of Panama 
which the oldest See on the American continent. He was the first Negro 
in America to become a bishop and is said is said to be the first person born 
in the Western Hemisphere to be elected to the bishopric. His father, a 
charcoal burner, was a freed Negro slave, whose purpose in life was to rear, 
and educate his son for the priesthood. Luna Victoria took possession 
of the diocese on the 15th of August, 1751. He is said to have furnished 
at his own expense, the cathedral and enriched it with jewels and precious 
vestments. In 1759 he was transferred to the See of Trujillo, Peru. 


George Leile, born about this time, was one of the most noted of the early 
Negro preachers. Some time before the Revolutionary War, Leile’s mas- 
ter moved to Burke County, Georgia. Here Leile was converted and be- 
ganto preach. Notlong before he began to preach, his master, who was 
a deacon of the Baptist Church, gave him his freedom. Leile preached to 
the slaves at Savannah during the Revolutionary War. In 1783 he went 
to Jamaica. Just before leaving he baptized the slave Andrew Bryan, 
who in after years became a great preacher and established the First 
African Baptist Church in Savannah. Leile had much success and estab- 

lished the Baptist church among the Negroes of Jamaica. 

Andrew Bryan founded the First African Baptist Church at Savannah, 
Georgia. Bryant was publicly whipped and twice imprisoned for preach- 
ing. He was, however, faithful to his vow. At length liberty was given 
him by the civil authorities to continue his religious meetings under certain 
regulations. His master gave him the use of his barn at Brampton, three 
miles from Savannah, where he preached for two years with little inter- 
ruption. In 1792 the church began the erection of a place of worship. 
The city gave the lot for the purpose. This lot has remained in the pos- 

session of the church up to the present time. 

Lemuel Haynes, revolutionary soldier and first Colored Congregational 
minister. Born in West Hartford, Connecticut. In 1775 Haynes joined 
the colonial army and served through the war. He had an exceptionally 
good education. In 1785 became pastor of a white congregation at Torr- 
ington, Connecticut; 1818 he went to Manchester, New Hampshire, and 
there made himself famous. He is most widely known for his sermon 
against ‘Universalism,’ which he preached against Hosea Ballou. This 

sermon created a great impression. It was published and widely circulated 
in ape United States and Europe. He died at Granville, Connecticut, 

Harry Hosier. First American Negro preacher in the Methodist Church. 
He was a companion of Bishop Thomas Coke whom he accompanied on 
most of his travels in the United States. Hosier was one of the most not- 
able characters of his day. He was pronounced by some to be the greatest 
orator in America at that time. In his travels he shafted the pulpits of 
the white ministers whom he accompanied, and seems to have excelled 
them all in popularity. Bishop Asbury said that the best way to get a 
large congregation was to announce that Hosier was going to preach. He 
died in Philadelphia in 1810. 

Richard Allen, born a slave in Philadelphia, February 14, 1760, he pur- 
chased his freedom, and became gn itinerant Methodist preacher. During 


1787. 


1801. 


1810. 
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all this time he worked as a common laborer or at whatever came to hand. 
During the Revolutionary War he was employed as a teamster, hauling salt. 
Allen, with many other Negroes, was a member of St. George’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. A movement began to force the Ne- 
groes into the galleries. When on a Sunday morning, an attempt was made 
to move Allen and Absalom Jones to the gallery, the colored portion of the 
congregation rebelled, and on April 17, 1787, under the leadership of Al-. 
len and Jones, formed the Free African Society. This Society “formed 
without regard to religious tenets,” and ‘‘in order to support one another 
in sickness and for the benefit of their widows and fatherless children,’’ 
prepared the way for the African Methodist Episcopal denomination, and 
the St. Thomas Episcopal Church. In September, 1787, Allen witha few 
followers, started the Independent African Church. When this church 
voted itself to affiliate jtself with the Episcopal Church, Allen remained a 
Methodist and in 1791 purchased a lot for a church. In 1794 Bethel 
church was erected. 1816, Allen was ordained the first bishop of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church. Died March 26, 1831. 


Absalom Jones ordained a deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
First Negro in the United States to be ordained, in any denomination the 
the ministry. Like Richard Allen, Jones was a leader of the colored people 
of Philadelphia. He had been a slave and purchased his freedom. He was 
a member of St. George’s Methodist Episcopal Church, and withdrew 
with Richard Allen and jointly with him founded the Free African Society 
and the Independent African Church. He was the first Negro to be or- 
dained to the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 


John Chavis commissioned by the Presbyterian General Assembly as a 
missionary to the Negroes. He was the first Negro in the Presbyterian 
Church to be prepared for Christian leadership. And the first Negro Home 
Missionary in that church. He was also a prominent teacher of the chil- 
dren of wealthy white families in North Carolina. Chavis is said to have 
been born in Granville County, North Carolina. “The sons of his old 
neighbors in that county say that he was born in Haiti, and in his young 
manhood lived in Jameica.”” In 1832, he said to himself, “if I am black 
I am a iree-born American and Revolutionary soldier.”” The first authen- 
tie information concerning him is found in the acts and proceedings of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church for 1801. A resolution 
therein says that Mr. John Chavis, a black man of prudence and piety, 
who had been educated and licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Lex- 
ington in Virginia, be employed among people of his color until the meet- 
ing of the next General Assembly.” Chavis appears to have been employ- 
ed principally in Virginia and North Carolina as a missionary for from two 
to nine months each year until1807. In 1809, he was received as a licenti- 
ate by the Orange Presbytery in North Carolina. For the next twenty 
yeers heappears to have preached pretty regularly in Granville, Wake and 
Orange Counties. The Nat Turner Insurrection, in August, 1831, caused the 
North Carolina Legislature in 1832 to pass an act silencing all colored 
preachers. It was not, however, as a preacher, but as a teacher of white 
boys and apparently white girls also, that Chavisis best remem edin 
North Carolina. The greater part of the time after he was silenced as a 
preacher and probably for a large part of the time from his return to North 
Carolina until his death in 1838, he conducted a private school in Wake 
County and also probably in Chatham, Orange and Granville Counties. 
Some of his pupils later became distinguished. Among these were Charles 
Manly, governor of North Carolina; Abram Ren‘cher, Minister to Portugal 
and a Governor of New Mexico; James H.Horner, founder of the Horner 
School; and Priestly H. Mangum, brother of Senator Mangum and him- 
self a lawyer of distinction. 
John Gloucester. First Negro pastor of a Presbyterian church in America; 
was made pastor of a colored Presbyterian church in Philadelphia. He 
was born a slave in Tennessee in 1776, and died in Philadelphia, 1822. Rev. 
Gideon Blackburn, of Tennessee, noting Gloucester’s Christian zeal, pur- 
chased him for a body servant, and is said to have at once placed the slave 
under a course of instruction in his own home. Gloucester exercised his 
gifts in preaching among his own people and developed a wonderful power, 
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1790. 


1792. 


1805. 


1844. 


1812. 
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In 1806 Rev. Blackburn came to Philadelphia on a visit and brought his 
slave with him. The Rev. Archibald Alexander, pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian church of Philadelphia, was endeavoring to establish a mis- 
sion work among the colored people and sought Gloucester’s services. 
His master immediately set him free to engage in this work. When he 
was brought before the Philadelphia Presbytery for examination, it was 
found that he lacked the required course of study. He was sent back to 
the Union Presbytery of Tennessee for further training. In 1810 he re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and took charge of the African Presbyterian 
church which had been established in 1807. (See reference to African 
Presbyterian Church.) He continued as the pastor of this church until 
his death. 

John Stewart, founder of Mission work in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was born in Powhatan County, Virginia.in 1784. At 35 he was leading 
a dissolute life in Marietta, Ohio. Here he was converted and felt a cell 
to carry the gospel to the Indians. He began in 1819 to preach to the 
Wyandot Indians at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. This was the beginning of 
Mission work by the Methodist Church. On October 16, 1916, a monu- 
ment to his memory was unveiled at Upper Sandusky. The inscription 
reads: “John Stewart, Apostle of the Wyandot Indians, Father Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church.”’ In 1919 the Methodist Church 
North and South observed the one hundredth anniversary of the founding 


‘ of Methodist Mis.ion-, by raising in a Mission Centenary Celebration 


millions of dollars for Mission work. : 

Henry Evans, about this time founded a Methodist church in Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. He was a free born Negro from Virginia. While on his 
way to Charleston, South Carolina, to practice the trade of shoe-making 
Evans chanced to stop at Fayetteville. He was licensed a local Methodist 
preacher. He was so impressed with the condition of the colored people 
that he decided to stop and labor among them. This he did, working at 
his trade during the week, and preaching on Sunday. The town council 
ordered him to stop preaching. "The meetings were held in secret. At 
length the white people became interested in the meetings and began to 
attend them, and a regular Methodist church was established. Although 
a white minister was in the course of time sent to take charge of the con- 
gregation, Evans was not displaced. A room was built for him in the 
church, and'there he remained until his death in 1810. 

Jack, of Virginia, a famous ante-bellum Negro preacher, popularly known 
as ‘Uncle Jack.”” Was recognized by the whites as a powerful expounder 
of the Christian doctrine. He was a full-blooded African and was licensed 
to preach in the Baptist Church. ‘‘Uncle Jack” preached from plantation 
to plantation. The white people raised a subscription, purchased 
his freedom, gave him a home and a small tract of land for his support. 
He had great influence over blacks and whites. Was instrumentez] in the 
conversion of many white persons. He preached for over forty years. 


Joseph Willis, in Bayou Chicot District, Louisiana, organized the first 
Baptist church west of the Mississippi. Willis was born in South Carolina 
in 1762, probably free, and obtained a fair English education. He ap- 
peared in Southwest Mississippi in 1798. In 1804 he came into Louisiana; 
1812 the Mississippi Association sent two ministers to ordain him.’ He 
organized the Louisiana Baptist Association and was elected its Modera- 
tor in 1887. He died September 15, 1854. 


Daniel A. Payne. Born February 24, 1811; died, 1892.. Established 
Union Seminary near Columbus, Ohio. It was organized on the Manual 
training plan. Union Seminary contributed largely to the founding of 
Wilberforce University with which it was consolidated in 1863. Bishop 
Payne was mainly responsible for Wilberforce University becoming the 
property of the African Methodist Episcopal denomination. 

John Jasper, famous Negro preacher, for sixty years in and around Rich- 
mond. He became a national character by his efforts to prove by the Bible 
that the sun moves. He died in 1899. Jasper was greatly admired by 
all for his piety and sincerity. When he died the Richmond Dispatch gave 
much space to a discussion of his virtues. Rev. William E. Hatcher, a 
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prominent white minister, who was the pastor of a church in Richmond 
has recently written a life of John Jasper. ; 

1818. Alexander Crummell, eminent colored Episcopal minister, born in New 
York City, 1818, died, 1898. Alexander Crummell’s father was a native 
of Gold Coast, Africa. Mr. Crummell graduated at Cambridge University, 
England, and then went as a missionary to Africa. For a time he was a 
professor in the Liberian College. After a time he returned to the United 
States, and for twenty-two years was rector of St. Luke’s church, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is the author of several books dealing with the race prob- 
jem, and assisted in founding the Negro American Academy. 

1828. ‘Caesar Blackwell. A slave of Lowndes County, Alabama. Said to have 
been a full-blooded African. He was a gifted preacher. Bought by the 
Baptist Association of that State, for $1,000. He was not set free, but 
James McLemore was appointed his guardian. He was ordained and 
licensed to preach. He is reported to have visited the churches in com- 
pany with the white preachers and to have occupied the pulpits with them. 
He aided and assisted the white preachers in their work. 

“Dock Phillips,” _The Alabama Baptist Association endeavored to buy 
him of his master, John Phillips of Cotton Valley, Macon County, Ala- 
bama. “Dock,” however, was so devoted to his master that he refused to. 
be sold, but continued preaching the remainder of his life. He enjoyed 
the universal confidence and esteem of the whites. 

1866. John W. Roberts, first Negro Missionary, Bishop in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. Born in Petersburg, Virginia, September 8, 1812. Entered 
the ministry in Liberia in 1838. He was elected a bishop by the Liberian 
Conference in 1866 and was consecrated in New York. He was a presiding 
elder at the time of his election. He was the second man to be elected a 
Missionary bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He died in Liberia 
January 30, 1875, and was buried at Monrovia. 

1837. Amanda Smith. Distinguished as an evangelist of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. She was born a slave in Maryland in 1837, died, February 
24, 1915. Her father by working extra at night and other times, was 
able to buy himself and family and move to Pennsylvania. “Amanda 
taught herself to read by cutting out large letters from newspapers, laying 
them on the window sill and getting her mother to make them into words.”’ 
In an autobiography, “Amanda Smith’s Own Story,” an extended sketch 
of her evangelical labors are given. It was at the great camp meetings 
in the seventies in Ohio and IIlionis, that she became famous. Her evan- 
gelical labors extended to Africa, India, England and Scotland. 


REFERENCES: W. P. Harrison—The Gospel among Slaves, BR 60-61; J. C.. Ballagh— 
A History of Slavery in Virginia, p. 110; G. W. Williams—A History of the Negro, Vol. 
TI, p. 466; J. S. Bassett—Slavery in the State of North Carolina, pp. 57, 73-76; Booker 
‘T Washington—The Story of the Negro, Vol. I, pp. 260-69, 272-75; Smith—History of 
Education in North Carolina, pp. 138-40; S. B. Weeks—John Chavis, Ante-bellum Negro 
‘Preacher and Teacher, The Southern Workman, February. 1914; Annie G. Randall—John 
Chavis, a Sketch; State Normal Magazine, Greensboro, N. C. 1910; John W. Lee—Brief 
Sketch of Presbyterian Church among Negroes, Philadelphia, 1914; Amada Smith—Auto- 
biography; W. E. Hatcher--John Jasper, ©. G. Woodson, The Educacion of the Negro 
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According to data on Negro Churches furnished by the Census 
Bureau and reports direct from the denominations there are in the United 
‘States 45,000 Churches, 4,800,000 Communicants, 46,000 Sunday 
Schools and 2,250,000 Sunday School Scholars. The value of church 
property in the hands of Negroes according to these reports is $87,208, - 


7. : 

: The Negro churches are contributing every year over $250,000 for 
home mission work. They are supporting Over 200 home missionaries 
and giving aid to more than 350 peedy churches. 

Negro churches are contributing annually over $150,000 to foreign 
mission work. , : 
The Negro Baptists through the National Baptist Convention organized a 


Foreign Mission Board in 1880. Missionary work is carried on in Central, 
South and West Africa.. They have in the foreign mission field 80 stations, 
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13 missionaries and 96 native helpers, 86 organized churches, 19,812 members, 
and 52 schools with 15,311 pupils. : Q Ee 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church established foreign mission work 
in 1844. This denomination now has two bishops stationed in Africa. The 
work of the denomination outside of the United States is carried on in Canada; 
in the West Indies; in South America; in Dutch and British Guiana; in Africa; 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, West Africa, the Transvaal, Orange Free States, Natal 
and Cape Town, South Africa. The denomination has in the foreign field 156 
stations, 4 missionaries, 152 native helpers, 121 churches, with some 29,000 
members. s f ti 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church organized its foreign mission 
work in 1892, and carries on work in South America; in Liberia; and in the Gold 
Coast Colony, West Africa. It has in the foreign mission field 52 stations, _ 
4 missionaries, 60 native helpers and 52 churches with some 7000 members. 


DENOMINATIONAL PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Publishing House, 109-11 Shannon St., 
Jackson, Tenn., J. C. Martin, D. D., Agent. 
African Methodist Episcopal Publishing House, 631 Pine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., D. M. Baxter, D. D., Manager. 
African Methodist Episcopal Sunday School Union Publishing House, 
Cor 8th and Lea Aves., Ira T. Bryant, LL. B., Secretary. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Publishing House, J. W. Crockett, 
Corner Second and Brevard Streets, Charlotte, N. C. 
National Baptist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn., R. H. Boyd, D. D., 
Secretary. 


INDEPENDENT NEGRO DENOMINATIONS. 
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NEGRO MEMBERS OF WHITE DENOMINATIONS. 
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*The Catholic Board for Mission Work Among Colored People estimates that there 
are 250,000 colored Catholicsin the United States, 


BISHOPS, EXECUTIVE OFFICERS, GENERAL OFFICERS, 
: ETC., OF VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


BISHOPS AND GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE COLORED METHODIS'1 
ee ctiocse. 


Isaac Lane, D. D., 422 LaConte Street, Jackson, Tennesscc. 

R. S. Williams, D. D., 912 15th Street, Augusta, Georgia. 

Elias Cottrell, D. B., Holly Springs, Mississippi. } 
C. H. Phillips, A. M., M.D.,D. D., 10828 Drexel Ave., Cleveland, Chio. 
N. C. Cleaves, D. D., 4145 Enright St., St. Louis, Missouri. 

R.A. Carter, D. D. 4408 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Il. 

R. T. Brown, D. D., Miles Memorial College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

J. C. Martim, 808 Hays Avenue, Jackson, Tennessee. 

J. A. Hamlet, A. M., Jackson, Tennessee. 

J. W. McKinney, D. D., Sherman, Texas. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. ‘ 


G. C. Parker, D. D., Editor Christian Index, Jackson, Tennessee. 

H.P. Porter, D. D., Agent, 109-11 Shannon Street, Jackson, Tennessee, 

J. H. Moore, DB. D., Secretary of Missions, Holly Springs, Mississippi. ‘ 

A. R. Calhoun, D. D., Secretary Epworth League, 816 Kentucky Street, Pine Bluf 
Arkansas. ae ae 

R.S. Stout, D. D., Secretary Church Extension, 817 Chestnut St., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. : 

oa Starks, D. D., Editor, Western Index, 2621 Flora Street, Dallas, Texas. 

J. A. Bray, D. D.. Secretary of Education, P. O. Box 576, Birmingham, Alabama. 

T. H. Copeland, D. D., Secretary Ministerial Relief, Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 
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G. F. Porter, D. D., Financial Secretary, Box 451, Jackson, Tennessee. 7 

J. W. Roberts, D. D., Editor Methodist Herald, Eastern Index, Shelby, North Carolina. 

J. A. Martin, D. D., Editor Sunday School Literature, 123 14th Avenue, N., Nashville, 
Tennessee, 4 . 

R. O. Langford, D. D., Secretary Bureau of Evangelism, 112 Woodland Ave., Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. ; 


BISHOPS AND GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST 
BESO Be pee 


B. T. Tanner, D. D., 2908 Diamond Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
B.F. Lee, D. D., Wilberforce, Ohio. ee 

C. S. Smith, D. D., 87 Alexandrine Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 4 

L. J. Coppin, D. D., 1913 Bainbridge Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

J. S. Flipper, D. D., 401 Houston Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 

H. B. Parks, D. D., 3312 Calumet Street, Chicago, Illinois. ‘ 

W. H. Heard, D. D., 1426 Rockland Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ‘ 
J. Albert Johnson, D. D., 1412 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
John Hurst, D. D., 1808 McColloc Street, Baltimore, Maryland. _ 

W. D. Chappelle, D. D., 1208 Hardin Street, Columbia, South Carolina. 
Joshua H. Jones, D. D., Wilberforce, Ohio. 

James M. Conner, D. D., 1519 Pulaski Street, Little Rock, Arkansas, 

W..W. Beckett, D. D., 378 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I..\N. Ross, D. D., 1616 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Wim. D. Johnson, D. D., Plains, Georgia. ie 

A. J. Carey, D. D., 3428 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

W. Sampson Brooks, D. D., Freetown, Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Wm. T. Vernon, D. D., 2 Hanover Street, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Wm. A. Fountain, D. D., 418 Houston Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


R. R. Wright, jr., Ph. D., Editor Christian Recorder, 631 Pine Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


D. M. Baxter, D. D.,.General Manager, Book Concern, 631 Pine Street, Philadelphia , 
Pennsylvania. 


J. W. Rankin, D. D., Secretary Board of Missions, 61 Bible House, New York, New 


ork. 

B. F. Watson, D. D., Secretary Church Extension, 1535 14th Street, N. W., Washington 
District of Columbia. 

J. R. Hawkins, A. M., Secretary of Finance, 1541 14th Street, N. W., Washington, 
District of Columbia. : 

Ira T. Bryant, LL. B.. Secretary Sunday School Union, Corner Eighth and Lea 
Avenues, Nashville, Tennessee. 

R. C. Ransom, D. D., Editor A. M.£. Review, 631 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A. S. Jackson, A. M., Secretary of Education, Waco, Texas. 

G. W. Allen, D.D., Editor Southern Christian Recorder, Eighthand Lea Avenues, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

J. D. Barksdale, D. D., Editor, The Western Christian _Recorder, 1954.N. 6th St., Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 
a a Morris, D. D., Secretary Allen Christian Endeavor, 705 St. Paul Street, Norfolk, 

irginia. F 

BISHOPS AND GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST 
RRWOOR A 2 CHURCH 


J.S. Caldwell, D. D., 420 S. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

G. L. Blackwell, A. M., D. D., 420 S. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
L. W. Kyles, D. D., 4301'W. Bell Place, St. Louis, Missouri. 

W. L. Lee, D. D., 450 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

G. C, Clement, D. D., 1425 W. Walnut Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

P. A. Wallace, D. D., 347 Bridge Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

J. W. Wood, D. D., 231 Cornell Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


F, M. Jacobs, D. D., General Secretary, 416 Gold Street, Brooklyn, New York 
* Ris Mohisietose D., Editor, Star of Zion, Corner Second and Brevard Streets, Charlotte, 
Pith ral chee en Manager Publishing House, 801 East Bighth Street, Charlotte, North 
J. F. Lee, D. D., Editor Sunday School Li 7 
Wain Gielen y o] Literature, 510 N. Myers Street, Charlotte, 
Moe Aa ae D. D., Editor, Quarterly Review, 17 Winyah Avenue, New Rochelle, 
W. H. Goler, D. D., LL. D., Financial Secret. ‘ i i 
Penngt ania, x nci cretary, 420 S. 11th Street, Philadelphia, 
- W. Martin, D.D., Secretary Education, 4428 W. Bell Place. St. Louis. Mi i 
ene lade Matthews, D. D., Secretary of Missions, 420 S. 11th Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sS.G. Atkins, Secretary of Church Extension, Winston-Salem, N r i 
Aaron Brown, Secrotary gt Varick C. E. Union, Box 859, Ponikoom aineeee - 
. Ww. elberger, D. D., General Superintendent of § : y ichi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Z . hed oC ter ac 


C. A. Whitted, D. D., Secretary, Ministerial B 
Phitadelionin,-Pensertearta: Yy inisteria mpiernenr, 420 South 11th Street, 


* 
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Si ee seat an save, vis N, sa¥.cment 
een iesie: Pranacblceset Recording Secretary of General algae Societ sy 
Ail. Vletaris Hichardnan  Socrelany, of Young Woman’s Home and Foreign Mi x 

ne a eee cd So: 25,5, Myce ateses Onan, 
AGT .. Simmons, BD. D., Treasurer of Ter-Centenary Fund, 824 South Ae a : 
Charlotte, North Carolina. : pon 


BISHOPS OF THE UNITED AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


A.D. Hankins, D. D., 3525 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
W.A. C. Kelly, D. D. go, Illinois 


BISHOPS AND GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
BISHOPS. : 


Joseph J. Higgs, D. D., 810 Florida Avenue, N. W., Washington, Distri mbia 
Bat ae Gps li tind ag as strict of Columbia. 
Isaiah P. Brooks, D. D., 319 V. Street, N. W., Washington, District of Columbia. 

J. S. Green, D. D., 911 25thStreet, Washington, District of Columbia. 

Richard P. Morgan, D. D. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


Charles Dabney, D. D., Educational and Religious Bureau. 
S. A. Martin, D. D., Secretary Church Extension Society. 
Alexander Terrell, D. D., Secretary, Industrial Department. 


BISHOPS AND GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE UNION METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
BISHOPS. 
J. A. Ellison, D. D., 195 Line Street, Charleston, South Carolina. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


J. H. Patterson, D. D., Financial Secretary, Martins Point, South Carolina. 

W. C. Kershaw, D. D., Secretary and Manager, 8.8. Union, Rimini, South Carolina. 

J. S. Jenkins, D. D., Secretary and Manager, Book Concern and Publication Depart- 
ment, 156 East Boundary Street, Savannah, Georgia. 

G. W. Wilson, D. D.; Secretary of Missions, Box 30, Pinewood, South Carolina. 

K. M. Addison, D. D., Secretary of Education, Pinewood, South Carolina. 

L. C. Mahoney, D. D., Editor Union Methodist Herald, 8 Walker Avenue, Sumter, 
South Carolina. ; 

Mr. F. J. Delzime, Secretary and Manager, Ellison Christian Endeavor League, 7 
Walker Avenue, Sumter, South Carolina. 


BISHOPS AND GENERAL OFFICERS OF UNION AMERICAN 
MERHODIET Hen oer CHURCH. 


B. T. Ruley. D. D., 19 W. 12th Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 

J.F. Ramsey, D. D., 1319 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

P. A. Boulden, D. D., 1932 Carpenter Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

GENERAL OFFICERS. 

H. T. Ryder, D. D., Financial Secretary, 420 N. Olive Street, Media, Pennsylvania. 

O. S. Watts, D. D., Secretary Foreign Missions and Editor Union Recorder, 766 Line 
Street, Camden, N. J. . : 

J. G. Ryder, D. D., General President, Spencers Y. P. League. 

“Ww. kL. Castell, D. D., Secretary Church Extension, 24 W. 13th Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH 
OF THE LIVING GOD. z 


§. A. Edmondson, D. D., Moderator, Athens, Texas. 
E. J. Cane, D. D., Secretary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
James Pendleton, D. D., Assistant Secretary, Houston, Texas. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE AFRICAN UNION 
METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


Jj. H. Bell, D. D., President, 817 French Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 
George C. Coleman, D.'D.. Secretary, Merchantville, New Jersey. 
Ss. W. Chippey, D. D., Treasurer, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY COLORED CUMBERLAND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


G. G. Grinter, D. D., Moderator, Newbern, Tennessee. 

james Edmond, D. .D., Stated Clerk, Huntington, Tennessee. 
AFRO-AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 

W. R. Imes, D. D., President, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

D. W. Grice, D. D., Vice-President, Rochester, New York. 
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R. H. Armstrong, D. D., Secretary, Germantown, Pennsylvania. 
John W. Lee, D. D., Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


OFFICERS OF THE EPISCOPAL WORKERS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 


H. B. Delaney, D. D., President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
G. L. Miller, D. D., Vice-President, Brooklyn, New York. 
G. F. Bragg. D. D., Corresponding Secretary, 1133 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Mary- 


land, 
H. C. Nicholson, D. D., Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION. 
(Incorporated.) 


E. C. Morris, D. D., President, Helena, Arkansas. 

W. G. Parks, D. D., Vice-President at Large, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

R. B. Hudson, A. M., Recording Secretary, Selma, Alabama. 

A. J. Stokes, D. D., Treasurer, Montgomery, Alabama. 

E. D- Pierson, Auditor, Houston, Texas. 

C. H. Parish, Statistician, Louisville, Kentucky. 

L. G. Jordan, D. D., Secretary, Foreign Mission Board, 6248S. 18thStreet, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. ieee 

W-F- Lovelace, D.D., Secretary, Home Mission Board, Wynn. Arkansas. 

S-.N- Vass, D. D., Secretary, Educational Board, Nashville, Tennessee: 

A. M. Townsend, D. D., Secretary, Publishing Board, 418 4th Avenue N., Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

E. W. D. Isaac, D. D., Secretary B. Y. P. U. Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 

H- W- Holloway. D. D., Secretary, National Baptist Benefit Association, Helena, 


Arkansas. 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, Secretary, Woman’s Auxiliary Board, Washington, 


District of Columbia. 
OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


(Unincorporated.) 


E. P. Jones, D. D., President, Evanston, Illinois. 
J.E. Wood, D. D., Vice-President, Danville, Kentucky. 
Cc. P. Madison, D. D., Recording Secretary, Norfolk, Virginia. 
E. H. Branch, D. D., Treasurer, Houston, Texas. 
F. H. Cook, D. D., Statistician, Columbus, Ohio. 
E. W. Bowen, Secretary, Foreign Mission Board, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 
J.S.Ladelle, D. D., Secretary, Home Mission Board, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
G.A. Long, D. D., Secretary, Educational Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 

_R. H. Boyd, D. D., Secretary, Publishing Board, Nashville, Tennessee. 
S.R. Prince, D. D., Secretary B.;Y. P. U. Board, Fort Worth, Texas. 
S. T. Floyd, D. D., Secretary National Baptist Benefit Board, Sherman, Texas. 
A.‘\A. Banks, D. D., Secretary, Evangelical Board, Kansas City, Missouri. 
W. O. Harper, D. D., Secretary, Church Extension Board, Youngstown, Ohio. 
H. B. P. Johnson, Secretary, Laymen’s League Movement, Nashville, Tennessee. - 
Mirs. M. A. B. Fuller, Secretary, Woman’s Auxiliary Board, Austin, Texas. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE COLORED PRIMITIVE 
BAPTIST CHURCH. 


T. Gurley, D. D., President, 1253 Scott St., Tampa, Fla. 

S. S. Franklin, D. D., Vice President, Boga Cheta, Ala. 

C. A. Davis, D. D., Recording Secretary, Thomaston, Ala. 

C, J. Webster, D. D., Financial Secretary, Yellow Bluff, Ala. 

M. E. Marbry, D. D., Statistical Secretary, Orlando, Florida. 

R.E. McCloud, D. D., Educational Secretary, Orlando, Florida. 

Prof. W. R. Perkins, Editorial Secretary, Tallahassee, Florida. 

W. R. White, D. D., Treasurer, Huntsville, Alabama. 

Mrs. Sonora Thomas, President Women’s Department. 

Mirs. M. Goodlow, Secretary Women’s Department, Huntsville, Alabama. 


OFFICERS OF THE WESTERN BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


T. L. Griffiths, D. D., President, Topeka, Kansas. 
S. A. Mosely, D. D., Vice President, St. Louis, Missouri. 
E. A. Wilson, D. D., Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

G. McNeal, D. D., Treasurer, Kansas City, Kansas. 


OFFICERS OF THE LOTT CAREY BAPTIST FOREIGN 
MISSION CONVENTION. 


C. 8S. Brown, D. D., President, Winton, N. C. 

Prof. A. W. Pegues, Recording Secretary, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
A. A. Graham, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, Phoebus, Virginia. 
J. H. Hughes, D. D., Treasurer, Norfolk, Virginia. 


OFFICERS OF THE NEW ENGLAND BAPTIST CONVENTION. 


J.C. Jackson, D. D., Prosident, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

A. Clayton Powell, D. D., Vice President, New York, New York. 
S.W. Smith, D. D., Recording Secretary, Yonkers, New, York. 

W. B. Reed, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, Hartford, Connecticut, 
L. C. Hurdle, D. D., Treasurer, Cramford, New Jersey. 
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OFFICERS GENERAL CONVENTION THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH COLORED. 


Elder Preston Taylor, President, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Elder W. H. Dickerson, First Vice-President, Lockland, Ohio. 
Elder Alphin, Second Vice-President, Kansas City, Kansas. 
Elder J. Louderback, Third Vice-President. Roanoke, Virginia. 
Elder'R. E. Pearson, Recording Secretary, Paducah, Kentucky. 


Eider H. L. Herod, Corresponding Secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dr. J. E. Walker, Treasurer, Indianolo, Miss. 


OFFICERS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF NEGRO FREE BAPTISTS. 


Rev. C. A. Moore, President, New Madrid, Missouri. 
Rev.W.H. Davis, Vice President, Baton Rogue, Louisiana. 
Rev.O.Henderson,Secretary ,MoundCity, Illinois. 
Rev. J. T. Harris, Second Vice-President, Fulton, Kentucky. 
Rev.W.H.Woeds, Assistant,303 Willow Street, Carbondale, Illinois. 
Rev. M. W. Turmer, Treasurer, 1624 Columbia Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Rev. A. J. Donaldson, Field Secretary. 1221S. 13 1-2 St.. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rev. T. J. Edwards, Auditor, 1402 Fads Street, Urbana, Illinois. 
Rev. J. H. Patterson, Statistician, Metropolis, Illinois. 
Mrs. H. A. Woods, Secretary-Treasurer, Educational Department, 303 Willow Street, 
Carbondale, Iinois. 
Rev. W. FE. Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer, Mission Department, Chicago, Illinois. 
2 of S. Hodge; D. D., Chairman Executive Council, 1538 8S. 13 1-2 Street, Terre Haute, 
ndiana. ; i 
Rhaekt M. Shaw, B. D., Secretary Executive Council, 2522 Washington Street, Dallas, 
exas. 


NEGRO BISHOPS AND GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
BISHOPS. 


Robert E. Jones, D. D.. 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Matthew W. Clair, D. D., Monrovia, Liberia, West Coast, Africa. 
Isaiah B. Scott, D. D., LL. D., (retired), 125 N. 14th Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 


I. Garland Penn, A. M.. Lift. D., Corresponding Secretary, Board of Education for 
Negroes, 420 Plum Street. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

L. H. King, A. M., D. D., Editor, Southwestern Christian Advocate, 631 Baronne Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

W. A.C. Hughes, D. D., Director, Negro Bureau. Board of Home M issions and Church 
Extension, Wesleyan Building, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

John N. C. Coggins, D. D., Secretary, Colored Work. Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion and Public Morals, 204 Pennsylvania Avenue, S. E. Washington. District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Daisy Bulkley, Field Secretary, Colored,Conferences Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, Claflin University, Orangeburg. South Carolina. 

F. H. Butler, D. D., Secretary, Colored Work, Epworth League, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

J. C. Sherrill, BD. D., Executive Secretary, Chattanooga Area, Council of Boards of 
Benevolence, 13-14 St. James Building, 9th Street, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

J. W. Moultrie, D. D., Executive Secretary, Atlanta Area, Council of Boards of Benev- 
olence, 106 S. Washington Street, Sumter. South Carolina. 

J.P. Wreag, D. D., Agency Secretary, American Bible Society, Astor Place, New 
York City, New York. ‘ 

E. M. Jones, D. D., Executive Secretary, New Orleans Area, Council of Boards of 
Benevolence. 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. . 

J. W. E. Bowen. ir., B- D., Field Secretary, Board of Sunday Schools, 1830 E. Kager 
Street, Baltimore. Maryland. : 

James C. McMorries, D. D., Field Secretary, Board of Sunday Schools, in care of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia. ; 

William Jores,, D. D., Field Secretary, Board of Sunday Schocls, 3C6 Tuttle Ave., 
Montgomery, Alabama. I ie ‘ 

R. T. Weatherby, D. D., Arca Fvangelist, Board of Home Missions and Extension 
Work, 1634 57th Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


SUPERINTENDENTS SOUTHERN CHURCH WORK, AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION (CONGREGATIONAL.) 


Alfred Lawless, fr-, D. D., General Superintendent, Congregational Southern Church 
Work, 45 1-2 Auburn Avenue. Atlanta, Georgia. : ; 

D. Jo Flynn, D. D., Superintendent, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. : : 

M. F. Foust, D. D., Sunerintendent, Texas and Oklahoma, Austin, Texas. | : 

E. H. Phillips, D. D., Field Worker, Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 
of the A. M. A., Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 2026 St. Anthony Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. s 

H. H. Dunn, D-/D., Secretary A. M.A. Alumni League, 516 8S, Claiborne Avenue, 

ew Orleans, Louisiana. f ¢ 
NG. M. dinasley: Director Under Home Mission Society of Congregational Church 
Work Among Colored People in the North, 2225 BE. 93rd street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

NEGRO BISHOPS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. : 
Edwin Denby, D. ‘D., Suffragan Bishop, Province of the Southwest, Little Rock, 


Arkansas. 
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Henry B. Delaney, D. D., Suffragan Bishop, Diocese of North and South Carolina, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. F t 

T. Momolu Gardiner, D. D., Suffragan Bishop, Diocese of Liberia, Monrovia, Liberia. 

James T. Holly, D. D., (deceased), was Bishop of Haiti. 

Samuel D. Ferguson, D. D., (deceased), was Bishop of Liberia. 


NEGRO BISHOPS. OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The Church of England has had Negro Bishops in the Diocese of Western Equitorial 
Africa (formerly the Diocese of Niger) as follows: 

F..A. Crowther, Bishop, 1864. 

C. Phillips, Coadjutor, 1893. 

I. Oluwole, Coadjutor, 1893. 

J. Johnson, Coadjutor, 1900. 

A. Howells, Coadjutor, 1920. 


GENERAL FIELD WORKERS UNDER BOARD OF MISSIONS FOR FREEDMEN, OF 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Rev. I. H. Russell, Carthage, North Carolina, Evangelist in Synods of Atlantic and 
Catawba. . 

Rev. J. M. Ewing, D. D., Rose Hill, Virginia, Evangelist in Synod of Hast Tennessee 
and Lincoln Presbytery in Kentucky. 

Rev. J.W. Lee, D.D., 58 N. Ruby Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Field Missionary 
for the Northern States, 

Rev. C. G. Rowlett, State Street, Bowling Green, Kentucky, Evangelist for the Colored 
Cumberland Churches. 

Rev. J. E. Tyce, Evangelist, Canadian Synod. : 


DENOMINATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 


National Baptist Convention. 
Rev. W. G. Parks, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
R. B. Hudson, Selma, Alabama. ; 
Rev. S. A. Mosley, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
H. W. Holloway, Helena, Arkansas. 
Rev. I. A. Thomas, Evanston, Illinois. 
Rev. W. H. Jernagin, Washington, District of Columbia. 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Bishop H. B. Parks, Chicago, Illinois. 
John R. Hawkins, Washington, District of Columbia. 
Rev. R. C. Rans » Ocean Port, New Jersey. 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
Rev. Henry J. Callis, Washington, District of Columbia. 
Ss. G. Atkins, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
Rev. James E. Mason, Rochester, New York. 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Bishop N. C. Cleaves, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Bishop J. A. Hzmiett, Jackson, Tennessee. 
Rev. John W. Gilbert, Augusta, Georgia. 
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COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 


Rev. W. C. Abernathy, Calvary Baptist church, Washington, District of columbia: 


(Baptist.) 
Rev. Peter Anislie, Seminary House, Baltimore, Maryland. (Disciples.) 
Rev. Will W. Alexander, 416 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Georgia. (M. E., So.) 


Rev. Stonewal Anderson, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. (M. E.. So. 
Bishop William F. Anderson, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. (M.E. 
President Claremce ‘A. Barbour, Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, New 
York. (Baptist.) 
Miss Belle Bennett, Richmond, Kentucky. (M.E. South.) 
Aire. righ McLeod Bethune,* Daytona Normal Institute, Daytona, Florida. (Con- 
gregational. 
Mrs. T. W. Bickett, Raleigh, North Carolina. (Prot. Epis.) 
Rev. W. C. Bil-tindg, 5109 Waterman Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. (Baptist.) 
President R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia. (M. E., So.) 
Rev. W. Russell Bowie, Richmond, Virginia. (Prot. Epis.) 
Rt. Rev. Theodore D. Bratton, Battle Hill, Jackson, Mississippi. (Prot. Epis.) 
ds. Mrs. Charlotte Hawkins Brown,* Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, North Caro- 
ina. 
Professor William Adams Brown, Union Theological Seminary, 
Street, New York, New York. (Presby.) i 72 EVANS aon 
Rev. W. C. Brown, * 347 Bridge Street, Brooklyn, New York. (A.M. B.@Z.) 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, * National Training School for Girls, Washington, District 
of Columbia. (Natl. Bap.) 
Rev. George L. Cady, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. (Congl.) 
s oh tees James Cannon, jr., 1016 South 28th Street, Birmingham, Alabama. (M. E. 
outh. . 
Bishop N. C. Cleaves,* 4145 Enright Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. (Col. M. B 
Woe George C. Clement,* 1425 West Walnut Street, Towievitis: eae (A. 
. » 4 . 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffim, 129 East 71st Street, New York, New Y 
Rev. A. E. Cory, 1501 Locust Street. St. Louis, ‘Missouri, (Disciples eiece! 
Mrs. J. H. Cranford, Jasper, Alabama. (Prot. Epis.) 
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Dr. James H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Virginia. (Prot. Epis.) 

Philo C. Dix, 345 Association Building, Louisville, Kentucky. (Baptist So.) 

Mirs. C. N. Downey, 258 Stewart Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia, (Disciples.) 

John J. Eagan, Citizens and Southern Bank Building, Atlanta, Georgia. (Presby., So.) 
Professor Fsaac Fisher,* Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. (Natl. Bapi.) 

Rev. Semuel J: Fisher, Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. _(Presby.) 
_Dr. Alfred C. Garrett, Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (Friends.) : 

Rev. J. M. Gaston, 506-510 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (Presby.) 
John M. Glenn, 130 East 22d Street, New York, New York. (Prot. Epis.) 

Rev. O. E. Geddard, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. (M, E., South.) 

Pr. James E. Gregg. Hampton Institute, Hampton. Virginia. _(Congl.) 

Professor John R. Hawkins, * 1541 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Washington, District 

of Columbia. (A. M. E) 


Pr. George E. Haynes, * 105 East 22d Street, New ‘York, New York. (Congl ) 

Mics Mehbel Head, Y. W. C..A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. 

Pishop W. Fi. Heard,* 1428 Rockland Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (A. M. E.) 

President John Hope.* Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. (Natl. Bapt.) 

Mrs. J. M. Hoskins, 412 Union Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Fev. George R. Hovey, 23 East 26th Street, New York, New York. (Bapt.) 

Rev. W. A. C. Hughes. *1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (M. EB.) 

Marion M. Jackson, 315-16 Connally Builiding, Atlanta, Georgia. (Presby., So.) 
en Beate Jernagin,* 1341 Third Street, N. W., Washington, District of Columbia. 

atl. Bapt. 


Mrs. Luke Johnson, Griffin, Georgia. (M.E., So.) \ : 
Rev. Carter Helm Jones, First Baptist church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (Bapt.) 
Rev. M. Ashby Jomes, 591 Piedmont Avenue. Atlanta. Georgia. (Bapt., So.) 
Professor Rufus M. Jones, Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. (Friends) 
Bishop Robert E. Jones,* 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, Lovisiana. (M. E.) 
Pr: Thomas Jesse Jones, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. (Presby.) 
R. H. King, 416 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Rev. Harold M. Kingsley, * 2225 B. 93rd, Street, Oleveland, Ohio. _(Congl.) 
Miss Grace Lindley, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. (Prot. Epis.) 
Professor W.L. Lingle, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. _(Presby.) 
Rev. J. W. Martin, * 4428 West Belle Place, St. Louis, Missouri. KE, Z.) 
Rev. P. J. Maveety, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. (M. E.) 
s meu mi W.. MeGranzhan, Publication Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (United 
resby. f 
Goat Helly Miller,* Howard University, Washington, District of Columbia. 
ongl. ; 
Pr. S. C. Mitchell. Richmond, Virginia. (Baptist, So.) 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, Rochester, New York. (Bapt.) ' 
Bishep John Mi. Moore, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tennessée. (M. E., So.) ‘ 
Rev. S. L. Morris, 1522 Hurt Building, Atlanta. Georgia. (Presby., So.) 
Principal RP. R. Moton,* Tuskegee, Alabama. (Bapt.) 
Mrs. B. B. Murford, 503 East Grace Street, Richmond, Virginia. { 
Rev. C. H. Parrish, * State University, Louisville, Kentucky. (Natl. Bapt.) 
Georae Foster Peahody. Saratoga Springs, New York. (Prot. Epis.) 
Rev. I Garland Penn,*Mothodist Board of Negro Education, 420 Plum Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. (M. E.) ; ee ont 
Bishop C. H. Phillips,* 123 Fourteenth Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. (Col. M. E.) 
Rev. Daniel A. Poling, 1 West 29th Street, New York, New York. (Unit. Evang.) 
Dr. W. L. Peteat, Wake Forest, North Carolina. (Bapt., So.) 
S cide Charles H. Pratt, Trinity Presbyterian church, Montgomery Alabama. (Presby., 
Oo. 
Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, Savannah, Georgia. (Prot. Epis.) 
: PA ee aa John B. Rendall, Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
resby. . 
Bishop E. G. Richzrdsom, Ponce de Leon Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. (M. E.) 
Rev. Rodney W. Roundy, Home Missions Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. (Congl.) : 
Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (Re- 
formed U. 8. 
Bishop C. S. Smith, * 87 East Alexandrine Avenue, Detroit, ‘Michigan. (A. M.4). 
Mirs. J. M. Stearns, 1501 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. (Disciples.) 
Rev. Henry H. Sweets, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky. (Presby., So.) 
Rev. R. L. Telford. First Presbyterian church, Richmond, Kentucky. (Presby., So.) 
Mrs. Wilbur P. Thirkield, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. New York. ee? 
Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. (M.E.) ‘ 
Rev. Channing H. Tobiss, * International Committee of Y. M. C. A 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York. (Col. M. E 5 
Rev. A. M. Townsend,* Secretary Publishing Board National Baptist Convention, 
413 Fourth Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee. (Natl. Bapt.) : 
Ww. D. Weatherford, Y. M.C. A. Headquarters, Nashville, Tennessee. (M. E.) 
Mrs. Marion B. Wilkinson,“ State College, Orangeburg. South Carolina. (Prot. 
Epis.) j 3 
Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, 257 Field Building, St. Louis, Missouri. (Presby., So.) 


So 





Se 


“Indicates Nero. 
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COMMISSION ON INTER-RACIAL COOPERATION. 


(Headquarters, Atlanta, Ga.) 


John J. Eagan, Chairman, Citizens and Southern Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Will W. Alexander, Director, 416 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

R. H. King, Associate Director, 416 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Luke Johnson, Director, Woman’s Work, 416 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Name 





ALABAM A— 
Dr. R. H. McCaslin 
Hon. John D. Rather 
Mrs. J. H. Cranford 
Mr. C. J. Jackson 
Major R. R. 

ARKANSAS— 
Dr. J. H. Reynolds 
Mr. John L. Hunter 


FLORIDA— 
Dr. J. G. Venable 


Hon. A. W. Cockrell, jr 


GEORGIA— 
Mr, John J. Eagan 


Dr. Plato Durham _ _______- 
Dr. Ashby Jones 
Dr. C. B. Wilmer. 


Mrs. J. D. Hammond 
Dr. Will W. Alexander 


Hon. E. Marvin Underwood _ 
Mr. Walter B. Hill 
Mrs. Luke Johnson 
Mrs. Archibald Davis 
Mrs. Z. I. Fitzpatrick 
Mr. Thomas Johnson 
Dr. John Hope 
Mr. Marion Jackson 


KENTUCKY — 
Dr. Jno. H. Little 


Dr. Henry H. Sweets 


LOUISIANA— 
Bishop R. EB. Jones_ 


Dr. George D. Booth 


_. MISSISSIPPI— 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton_ 
Drie Wi Crisler. esa a ok 
Blake W. Godfrey__________ 
NORTH CAROLINA— 
Dr. Wm. I. Poteat 


SOUTH CAROLINA— 
Dr. Henry Nelson Snyder 
Mr. G. Croft Williams 


Dr. Josiah Morse 
Mr. R. H. King 





Position 


Pastor 1st Presbyterian church 
Attorney 
Member Woman’s Continuation 

Committee 
State Secretary Y. M. C. A 


Principal Tuskegee Institute 


President, Hendricks College 
State Secretary Y. M.C. A 


Pastor, Riverside Presbyterian 
church 
Attorney 





Manufacturer, --_ 


Minister and Professor,Emory Uni _ 
versity . 


Pastor, Ponce de Leon Baptist _- 
church . 

Rector, St. Luke’s Episcopal___ 
church 


Director So. Pub. Bureau 
Director Commission on Inter- 
Racial Cooperation 


A CEOTNO Ve tees ete ee ee ee ee 
Special Supervisor Rural Schools 
Member Woman’s Continuation 
Committee ‘ 
Member Woman’s Continuation 
Committee : 
Member Woman’s Continuation 
Commitieer 22 So a seek 


State Secretary, Y. M.C. A 
President, Morehouse College 
Attorney 


Ministerand Head _ Presbyterian 
Colored Missions___________ 

Secretary, Committee on  Chris- 
tain Education and Minis- 
terial Relief So., Presbyterian 
church 

State Secretary 


Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Ch., 
South 
State Secretary, Y. M.C. A 


President, Wake Forest College 
Member Woman’s 
Committee 


Continuation __ 


President Wofford College 
Sec. Bd. State Charities 


Professor, Univ. of South Carolina__ 

International Committee, Y. M. 
C.A,, _Associate Director, 
Commission on Inter-Racial 





Cooperation 
State Secretary, Y. 





Address 


Montgomery 
Tuscumbia 


Jasper 

1412 Jefferson County Bank 
Bldg., Birmingham 

Tuskegee 

Conway 

A.O. U. W. Bldg., 

Rock 


Little 


Jacksonville 
Cockrell & Cockrell, Jack- 
sonville 


Citizens & Southern Bank 
Bldg,, Atlanta ; 
1050 Ponce de Leon Ave. 


Atlanta 

591 Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Atlanta 

700 Piedmont Ave., At- 
Atlanta 

Box 462, Islip, N. Y. 

416 Palmer Building, At- 


lanta 

17th Floor Candler B’lding, 
Atlanta 

Room 103 State Capitol, At- 

lanta, 

Griffin 

1220 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta 


Madison 

1728 Candler Bldg., Atlanta 
Atlanta 

Atlanta 


540 Roseland, 


410 Urban Bldg., 
ville 


Louisville 
Louis- 


345 Asso. Bldg., Louisville 
Baronne 


631 St., 
Orleans 

634 Maison- BlancheAnnex, 
New Orleans 


New 


Jackson 
Jackson 
Daniel Bldg., Jackson 


Wake Forest 


Raleigh 
Central Y. M. C. A. Bldg., 
Charlotte 


Spartanburg 

1008 Palmetto Bank Bldg., 
Columbia 

Columbia 

412 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta 


Cen. Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Co- 


lumbia 
ee 
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Name Position Address 

TENNESSEE— 
Dr, Edwin Mims_-_-_-----.- Professor, Vanderbilt University —~_|Nashville 
Mr, Arch Trawick_ —.__+.~- Manufacturer____________-_____- Nashville 
Dr. W. = Weatherford_-_--- President, So. Asso. Conan? ee Ney Nashville 
Dr. O. E. Goddard=_—._++_- Sec., Home Miss. Bd., E. Ch____|Nashville 
Mrs. W.D. ‘Weatherford._- Member Bl a one aaa Nashville 

ommittee 

Mr. A. B. Richardson __---- State Secretary, Y. M.C. A ~_----- 206-209 Asso. Bldg., Nashy’e 
Dr. pees. ees BF Tae oe Editor, Fisk University News__---- Nashville 
Mr. L.A. Coulterso£i~ = 2222 State Secretary, Y. M.C. A ___---- 611 Sumter Bldg., Dallas 
VEronhy bag et uhee a eos Se IBA KOR se or. eee eee EE 817 North 4th St., Waco 

VIRGINIA— 
Dr. R. E. Blackwell____.--- on ee Randolph-Macon Col- pe 

Seg Oy RO ee acd eae Ss 
DreJj-, Dillard===2. 2222 Pres., The John F. Slater Fund_---- Box 418, Charlottesville 
Mr. Jackson Davis___._---- Gen. Field Agt., Gen. Ed. Bd _----- 508 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Richmond 
Homer L. Ferguson- -_------- [Manufacturers a2 22s. ee Newport News 
Dr. Jno. M. Gandy __{|Pres., Petersburg Nor.-Ind. Inst ___.|Petersburg 
Dr. 8. C. Mitchell_ _|Richmond College__._------------ Richmond 
Mr. M. W. Lee____ ._-|State Secretary Y. M. C. A__------ Richmond 
Dr. James E. Gregg___---~-~- Principal, The Hampton Nor. and 
Indi Tnsta.cc 2 See eee -|Hampton 

Mrs. B aS te lg RE es 503 East Grace St_____-..-------- Richmond . 

NEW YORK— 
Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones_-~--- Phelps-Stokes Fund_.-..--------- 297-4th Ave. 

OKLAHO — 
Mr. John A. Boardman_-_--- Chairman, Oklahoma Committee 

on Inter-Racial Cooperation _|c-o Boardman Co., Okla- 
: oma City 

Mr. F. M. Deerhake_--_----- State Secretary, Y. M.C. A_------ Room 238, 11-2 N. Harvey 


St., Oklahoma City 
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CHAIRMEN AND SECRETARIES STATE COMMITTEES ON INTER 





















RACIALZ COOPERATION. 
SECRETARIES 
CHAIRMEN s 
White Colored 
ALABAMA— ‘ 
Hon. Jno. D. Rather, Attorney ase H. L. Anderson, 1412 Jef-/Prof. S. E, Moses, 
Tuscumbia ferson County Bank Bldg.,|Same Address 
Birmingham 
ARKANSAS— 


Dr. J. H. Reynolds, President, 
Hendricks College, Conway 

FLORIDA— 

Dr. J. G. Venable, Pastor, Riv- 
erside Presbyterian Church, 
Jacksonville 

GEORGIA— 

Dr. M. Ashby Jones, Pastor 
Ponce de Leon Baptist: Ch., 
Atlanta 

KENTUCKY— 

Gov. Edwin P. Morrow, Hon- 
oreey Ch’mn, Frankfort 

es Dix, State Secretary, 
.©.A., Active Chair- 
man, 5 uewillo 

LOUISIANA— 

Mr. L. M. Favrot, Dept, Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge 

MISSISSIPPI— 

Dr. C. W. Crisler, Minister, 
Jackson 

NORTH CAROLINA— 

Dr. Wm. 
Wake Forest Col., 
Forest 

OKLAHOMA— 

Judge J. R. Keaton, Wells & 
Johnston, Oklahoma City 

SOUTH CAROLINA— 

Mr. G. Croft Williams, Sec. 
Loe State Char’ies, Colum- 


TENNESSEE— 


Wake 


TEX AS— 

Dr. R. E. Vinson, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin 

VIRGINIA— 

Dr.R. E. Blackwell, President 
Randolph—Macon College, 
Ashland 


John L.:Hunter, 603 A. .O. U. 
Bldg., Little Rock 


A, ae Sheddan, Central Y. M.C. 


Harry Curtis, 325 Duncan Ave., 
Macon 


P. C. Dix, 345 Association Bldg., 


Louisville 

Dr. G. B. Hines, Box 209, Lake 
Charles 

L. T. Larson, Daniel Bldg., 
Jackson 


L. Poteat, President, |J.S. Hunter, Central Y. M. C. 


A., Charlotte 


E. M. Castleberry, 416 Patter- 
son Bldg. 


M. L. Cashion, Central Y. M. C. 
A., Columbia 


Jas. D. Burton, 206-9 Association 
Bldg., Nashville 


L. A. Coulter, Acting, 611 Sum- 
ter Bldg., Dallas 


J. E. Pleasants, Acting, 902 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Richmond 





W./G. T. Simms, 


‘Same Address 


W.H. Nelson, 
ees Address 


J. Blackwell, Elbert St., 
Elberton 


James Bond, 320 Pythian 
Bldg. Louisville 


W. W. Hadnott, No. 1131 
Gravier St., New Orleans 


Dr. A. H. Attaway, Daniel 
Bldg. 


J. B. F. Prather, State Com. 
Y. M. C. A., Charlotte 


Dr. H. T. S. Johnson, 
Same Address 


Dr. J. T.Hodges, 
Washington St., 


No. 1129 
Columbia 


R._E. Clay, 404 State St. 


Bristol 
Dr. M. W. Dogan, Wiley Uni- 
versity, Marshall 


S. D. Spady, Mechanics Bank 
Bldg. 3rd & Clay Sts, 
Richmond 


NEGRO PRIESTS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
Father Augustus Tolton was the first colored priest appointed in the . 


United States. 


He was ordained in the Propaganda at Rome, in 1888. 


He was pastor of St. Monica’s church, Chicago, Illinois, until his death in 


1902. 


There are at present four colored priests in the United States. 

Rey, Charles Randolph Uncles was ordained by His Eminence, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, in the Baltimore Cathedral, 1891. 
has been a professor in the Epiphany Apostolic College, Walbrook, Balti- 


more, Md. 


Since his ordination he 


Rev, John H. Dorsey, Baltimore, Maryland, was otdained by Cardi- 
nal Gibbons in the Baltimore Cathedralin 1902. 
er and assistant principal in the St. Joseph College for Negro catechists’ 


at Montgomery, Alabama. 


He was for 2 time teach- 


He is now pastor of St. Monica, Baltimore. 


Rev. Joseph J. Plantvighe was ordained in 1907 by Rt. Rey. Bishop 
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Curtis in the Chapel of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland. 
In 1909 he was appointed assistant to the Rev. William Dunn of St. 
Francis Xavier's Church, Baltimore, Maryland. He died January 27, 
1913. 

Rey. Joseph Burgess was ordained at Paris, France, in 1907. He is 
at present a professor in the Apostolic College of his Congregation at 
Cornwells, Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Stephen Louis Theobold was ordained at St. Paul’s Seminary,. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in June, 1910. 


NEGRO PRIEST IN THE GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Robert Morgan, Rey. Father Rapheal, of the Order of the Cross of 
Golgotha, is a priest of the Russo-Greek Church, . ey 


Father Rapheal was born in Jamaica and was brought up in the 
Anglican Church. He waseducated at Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone. 
He was for a time a missionary in Liberia. He then studied at St. Aiden’s 
College, Birkenhead, and King’s College, London. After being ordained 
he came to the United States and took charge of an Episcopal mission at 
Wilmington, Delaware. After a time he came to believe in the dogmas of 
the Greek Church and severed his connection with the Episcopal Church. 
About six years ago he went to Constantinople and was baptized and or- 
dained a sub-deacon and priest and was made a missionary to the colored 
people of the United States. His headquarters are in Philadelphia. 


NEGRO RELIGIOUS SISTERHOODS AND BROTHERHOODS 


The Oblates of Providence.— Founded in Baltimore, July 2, 1829 
by Father Joubert, a Sulpician priest. 

Father Joubert called together four young colored women, Elizabeth 
Lange, Rosa Boegus, Magdalen Balas, and Teresa Duchemin. The work 
outlined for the sisters was to conduct schools for colored girls, provide 
for orphans and seek the erring. They founded St. Francis Academy,, 
Baltimore. The Oblates of Providence have grown in numbers. Mis- 
sions have been established in Washington, D. C.; St. Louis, Mo.,;. 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Havana, Cuba; and Old Providence and Catania, 
two islands off the coast of Central America. About forty sisters remain 
at the mother house in Baltimore. 


Congregation of the Sisters of the Holy Family—Founded at 
New Orleans, November 21, 1842, by Harriet Delisle, Juliette Gaudin,. 
Josephine Charles, and a Miss Alicot, “free women of color,” under the 
supervision of Father Rousillon, Vicar General. ; 


Miss Delisle and Miss Charles were native born, Miss Gaudin was from Cuba, 
and Miss Alicot from France. They were wealthy. A part of their wealth had 
been inherited and a part they had earned. The original purpose of the order 
was ‘to teach the catechism to young and old women, to prepare them for their 
first communion.” The work, however, has greatly broadened. In 1848 a 
home for aged and infirm women was established. In 1863 an addition was: 
madefor men. Next, the asylum of St. John Berchman, the patron of the Order. 
was opened for girls. An academy for girls and an asylum for boys were also 
established. Five day schools were also conducted for boys and girls. Houses 
have been established in Opelousas, Donaldsonville, and Baton Rouge. Asy- 
lums and schools are conducted at more than thirty points in the South. The 
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Mother House of the Congregation of the Holy Family, an extensive brick 
building, occupies the site of the Old Orleans Theatre, famous before the -War 
as the scene of the quadroon balls. : 
Knights of Peter Claver.—This association was organized at 
Mobile, Ala., Nov. 7, 1909. The organizers were seven in number; three 
whites and four colored. The whites were: Rev. Conrad F. Rebeshier, 
Mobile, Rev. Samuel J. Kelly, Biloxi, Miss., and Joseph P. Van Baast, 
Mobile. The colored were: Gilbert Faustina, Mobile; Frank Collins, 
Mobile; Frank Trenier, Mobile; and Rev: John H. Dorsey, Baltimore. 

The association has a National Council and subordinate or local 
councils, The National Council, which meets annually, at a designated 
place on the Third Tuesday in August is composed of the incorporators of 
the Association, the officers of the National Council, the Grand Knight ot 
each subordinate Council and past Supreme Knights of the order; sub- 
ordinate councils are according to numbers, allowed to send from one to 
three delegates to the National Council’s Annual Meeting. 

The National officers of the order are: 

Supreme Knight, Gilbert Faustina, 167 Rylands Lane, Mobile, Alabama. 

Deputy Supreme Knight, Oscar Figaro, Lafayette, La. j 

National Secretary, Joseph J. Graves, Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 

National Treasurer, John D. McCartey, 1808 Iberville St., New Orleans. 

National Chaplain, Rev. John H. Dorsey, Box 1111, Baltimore, Md. 

National Physician, Dr. A. J. Aubrey, New Orleans. 

Members of National Board of Directors are: 

T. Wallace Landsey, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Albert Lallande, Mobile, Alabama. 

Albert Johnson, Biloxi, Miss. 

L, A. Israel, Plaquemine, La. 

J. R. Cochran, Galveston, Tex. 

Two classes of members, insured and associate, belong to the order. The 
insured receive sick and death benefits, which are derived from monthly dues. 

The Order now has 810 members and nineteen subordinate councils. 

Saint Benedict, The Moor.—Negro Saint of the Catholic Church. 
Born at San Philadelphia or San Fradella a village of the Diocese cf 
Messina in Sicily in 1526; died April 4, 15809. : 

The parents of Saint Benedict were slaves from Ethiopia: On ac- 
count of their faithfulness their master freed Benedict, the first-born 
child. From his earliest years Benedict was very religious and while still 
very young he joined a newly formed association of hermits. When 
Pope Pius IV dissolved this association, Benedict, called from his origin 
Aethiops or Niger, entered the Reformed Recollects of the Franciscan 
Order. Owing to his virtues he was made Superior of the monastery of 
Santa Maria de Jesus at Palermo three years after his entrance, although | 
he was only a Jay brother. He reformed the monastery and ruled it with 
great success until his death. He was pronounced Blessed in 1743 and 
was canonized in 1807. His feast is celebrated April the third. 


MARTYRS OF UGANDA RAISED TO SAINTHOOD. 


On May 13 and 15, 1920, under the observance of a most solemn 
ritual, Pope Benedict XV on those days proclaimed to the assembled 
congregation and to the world that the 22 Martyrs of Uganda had been 
raised to the ranks of the Blessed. ‘These young men were pages to King 
Muanga. Because of their firm refusal to deny Christ and to do hom- 
age to the fetishes of their pagan brethren, 13 of their number were 
burned to death and 9 suffered martyrdom in various ways. ‘The evert 
transpired in 1886, 

The solemn ceremonies which marked the beatification of these African 
youths in recognition of their Christian fortitude were prefaced by a most care- 
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ful investigation into all the circumstances connected with their martyrdom. 
The Uganda martyrs were honored simultaneously with Joan of Arc, The Maid 
of Orleans, whose veneration the world over as the valiant defender of France 
-in centuries past is as much a matter of history as were her courageous actions 
and ignominious death under circumstances providing her Sainthood. Itis 
also a noteworthy fact that a number of French nuns were beatified on the same 
occasion, having died as martyrs during the Great French Revolution. 


CATHOLIC NEGRO WORK 


Though the Catholic priests and brotherhoods labored among the 
Negro slaves from their first arrival in this country until the Emancipa- 
tion, yet the work of the Catholic Church may be said to have only begun 
in earnest when the Church of St. Francis Xavier, in Baltimore, Md., in 
1871, was placed in charge of the Fathers of the American Branch of the 
Society of St. Joseph. However, there were isolated attempts before this 
and scattered parish organizations throughout the country, but when 
Monsignor, afterwards Cardinal, Vaughn, the founder of the Missionary 
Society whose members are commonly known as Josephites, visited this 
country and was afterwards allowed to send four priests of his community 
to devote their entire attention to Negro religious work the interest of the 
Catholics of the United States began to be directed to the work as never 
before. The prelates of the Council of Baltimore, in 1884, awakened new 
enthusiasm by decreeing that a collection should be taken up, and 
instruction on race relationships be given, in all the Catholic churches of 
the United States on the first Sunday of Lert. 

In 1907 there was established a Board of Archbishops who should have general 
charge of this branch of Catholic missionary activity. Incorporated under the 
laws of Tennessee it is known as “The Catholic Board for Mission Work among 
the Colored People.” The Director General is Rt. Rev. Mgr. J ohn E. Burke, 
of New York City, who is assisted by five other priests—Rev. D. J. Bustin, LL. 
D., Rev. James J..Mulholland, Rev. J. Benedict Leonard, all of Scranton, Pa.; 
Rev. Thos. F. McBride, of Albany, N. Y., Rev. Edward H. Kelly, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and by Mr. Elmo M. Anderson (colored) of Pittsburgh, Pa., as Business 
Manager. 

Since the establishment of this Board, sixty-nine new mission centres 
have been startedin the South. Over eighteen thousand have been added 
to the list of children attending the colored parochial schools, making the 
tote] emrollment over twenty-two thousand. The Board pays the salar- 
ies of one hundred and seventy-two teachers who are engaged exclusively 
in colored missionary work, making a total appropriation to Negro edu- 
cation of fifty thousand dollars annually. Many of these schools have 
a, complete standard high-school course, the most noted being Xavier 
University of New Orleans, La., with 493 students, under the care of 
Mother Katherine Drexel and the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Most of them have added, or are preparing to add, a first and second 
yeer high school course to their already established grammar school. 

In September, 1920, at the suggestion of Pope Benedict XV., the Fathers of 
the Divine Word at Greenville, Miss., opened the first ecclesiastical seminary 


in the United States to educate and train colored boys for the priesthood, thus 
laying the foundation for a native Catholic Colored Priesthood in the United 
States. 

‘In June, 1921, there was established at New Orleans, La., the first Summer 
Normal School for colored Sisters, the faculty being composed of the Sisters of 
Charity of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. Extension work is 
carried on for colored Sisters through Seton Hill College. 

A monthly magazine ‘‘Our Colored Missions,” is published by the Board. 
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At present there are 175 priests devoting themselves exclusively to the missions 
among the colored people and fifty-five who have schools for colored attached 
to white churches, making a total of 230. 





Catholic Negroes in the United States (about)_______2=__________________-___-___- 250 ,000 
Churches with Resident Pastors and Schools_______________________________- gee Fe 87 
Waotalmnumber of Chunchéss 42 -aas Maen eh nahi eae amie We a ae ee hoe Se 132 
Negro children in Parochial Schools (about)_____________ SOY of Se Gers Ne 21 ,000 
Catholic Negro Schools in the United States________________________--______-___- ; 133 
Catholic‘ Negro: Academies? - Sei ra asi Se Reg Seles aan gen a een ens 5 
Catholic Negro Industrial Schooleee 2 Savieon tee pe oe aaah cee NIM ty) ne ee a 3 
Catholic Négro Orphan. Asy ltrs i. me eye ws iit ay apgen Bem ie ieee < et ieee Generate 1 
High Schools (attached to Parochial Schools)_____________+_--_-----___--_-_-_-_--- ff 
Colleges for Training Young Negro Men for the Priesthood____________ of! 2 
Number of Priests whose Lives are Devoted exclusively to Negro Work_ digs 175 
Priests who are Giving Partial Time to Negro work (about)___________ as) 50 
Sisterhoods represented in Negro work__________________-____________-___ Ae 20 
Number of Sisters working exclusively in Negro work (about)______________________ 700 
Schools receiving aid from the Catholic Board for Mission work among colored people _ 66 
Total number of Negro Priests_____.________________._____ ca he Caen a een tne 4 
Total number of Negro Sisters—Oblates of Providence, Baltimore, Md., established a 

RS2 Oltard SS erry 308 oe Be tree aoe hes lke Be Oe ete Sage © eet ae ee ir eens 
Sisters of the HolyFamily, New Orleans, La.,established 1842______ He Sate ee eee 151 
Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart of Mary, Savannah, Ga., established, 1912 _______ 12 
Negro graduates from, Catholic Colleges”. --2°- +5)... a en ee 5 

Negro Catholic Colleges in the United States____-_______________ Be So ata ee Ee ot 

Priests (16) receiving monthly allowances from the Catholic Board for Mission Work 
:>,. among the Colored People. =~ 2 -— = tee a Re ee ee eee ONO) 
Sisters (183) receiving salary from the Catholic Board for Mission Work among ope pe 

DoD | 


Colored people;totalisent monthly<* =e ose ee 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF THE COLORED PEOPLE. 


: Its purpose is to coordinate the efforts of the various groups of men 
and women of the Catholic church laboring for the religious, the intellect- 
ual and industrial development of the colored people. Its object is to 
stimulate interest among the field workers, to broaden the sympathies 
and enlist the co-operation of Catholics everywhere for this work, to 
. Standardize educational methods to have a uniform system of parochial 
teaching; and to emphasize the character and enlarge the scope of our 
industrial work. 
Officers. 

Honorary President, Rt. Rev, D. J. O’Connell, Bishop of Richmond. 

President Very Rev. L. B. Pastorelli, President of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Bal- 


timore, Md. 
Vice-President, Very Rev. Thomas Wrenn, Rector, St. Peter Claver’s Church, 


Philadelphia, Pa. e 
Treasurer, Rey. T. B. Maroney, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
Executive Secretary, Rev. Charles F. Hannigan, Rector, St. J oseph’s Mission 


House, Richmond, Va. 
This Association has been incorporated recently into the National Catholic 
Education Association and is to function as a part of this organization. 


THE SOCIETY OF ST. JOSEPH. 


According to the latest report of the Society of St. Joseph, whose 
Motherhouse is St. Joseph’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., they have engaged 
in Colored Work: 

«© mv 73 Priests (One priest at the Catholic University.) 

%: 31 seminarians and 60 students preparing themselves for the Priest- 
“hood. 

“123 sisters and 47 lay teachers at work in the class-rooms of various 
schools of our missions and 8,606 pupils. 

: 22 sisters in charge of the domestic departments of our Institutions. 

Io lay teachers engaged in these institutions. 

_ The following institutions are also under their care: St. Joseph’s 
Seminary; Baltimore, Md., 4 priests, 31 seminarians, 5 sisters. 
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Epiphany Apostolic College, Baltimore, Md., 5 priests, 60 students. 
St. Joseph’s Industrial School, Clayton, Del., 2 priests, 83 students, 
6 instructors, 5 sisters. St Joseph’s Home, Wilmington, Del., 102 boys, 


9 sisters. 
THE SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE WORD. 


The Society of the Divine Word whose American Mother-House is at _ 
Techny, Illinois has established centres for the education of the Negro in 
the cities of Jackson, Meridian, Vicksburg and Greenville, Miss., and in 
Little Rock, Ark. In all of these so called missions, religious services are. 
conducted, and instruction is given in elementary and high school branch- 
es. There are engaged in the work five Priests and thirty Sisters. Names 
of institutions: Jackson, Miss., Holy Ghost Institute, Rev. Fr. Kronemey- 
er, Rector; Meridian, Miss., St. Joseph’s Institute, Rev. Cos Schneider, 
Rector; Vicksburg, Miss., Rev. J. Hoenderop, Rector; Greenville, Miss., 
Sacred Heart Institute, Rev. M. Christman, Rector; Bay Saint Louis, 
Miss., St. Francis’ Institute, Rev. P. A. Heick, Rector; Little Rock, 
Ark., St. Bartholomew’s Institute, Rev. J. J. Steinhauer, Rector. Total 
number of pupils in all institutes, 1,600. 


At Greenville, Mississippi, the Society of the Divine Word has opened a semi- 
nary for the education of Colored Catholic Priests. Last year the number of 
students was 14, but about 12 more applications will bring this year’s enroll- 
ment to at least 25. Rev. P. M. Christman is President of the Seminary and 
the Fathers Frances Baltes, Jos. Jacobs and Charles Wolf are Professors. 


CONGREGATION OF THE SISTERS OF THE BLESSED SACRA- 
MENT FOR INDIANS AND COLORED PEOPLE 

“The Congregation of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for 
Indians and Colored people was organized in the year 1889 for the evange 
lization of the Colored and Indian races, Its conception originated in the 
noble mind of Right Reverend James O’Connor, Bishop of Omaha, at one 
time pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, Holmesburg. To him the dire need 
of the Indian and the Negro made strong appeal, and in complete har- 
mony with his designs for their intellectual, moral and physical regenera - 
tion, he found a generous co-operator in Miss Katherine M. Drexel, of 
Philadelphia, who, in the wealth which the heavenly Father had placed at 
her disposal, saw only.a treasure confided to her care, to be used for the 
uplifting of her fellow-man. 

In May 1890, while Miss Drexel was 2 member of the Novitiate of the Convent 
of Mercy, Pittsburgh, whither she had gone to prepare for religious professions, 
Bishop O’Connor died, and the work was placed under the kindly care of Most 
Reverend Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia. In February 1891, Miss Drexel 
received the name of Mother Mary Katherine and was appointed by the Most 


Reverend Archbishop, superioress of the young community. In July of the 
same year, the cornerstone of the Motherhouse at Cornwells Heights, Penn- 


sylvania was laid. 4 
The work of this Institute embraces the charge of boarding schools, 


day schools, orphanages, nursing, visitation of the sick, and the instruction 
of adults in the principles of Christian Doctrine, Branch houses have 
been established in different parts of the country. The approximate 
enrollment of pupils in their missions among the Colored people of New 
Orleans is over 2,000, in New York City about 600, in Philadelphia about 
400, while in Nashville, Tenn.; Rock Castle, Virginia, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Beaumont, Texas; Montgomerv, Ala.; 
New Iberia, Louisiana; St: Louis, Missouri; Biloxi, Miss.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
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and Macon, Ga., there is an average enrollment of from 200 to 250 pupils. 
In Boston, a mission has been established for the purpose of doing settle- 
ment work, and, the visitation list numbers about 2,000. In addition to 
the missions established by the Congregation itself, many other works 
among the Colored people owe their origin to the generosity of the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament, for example, Meridian, Jackson and Vicksburg, 
Mississippi; Tuscaloosa, Mobile and Montgomery, Alabama; San An- 
tonio, Texas, and numerous other places throughout the Union, 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION WORK AMONG 
NEGROES. 


The first Colored Young Men’s Christian Association was organized 
in Washington, D. C., 1853. Anthony Bowen, colored, was the first 
president. He worked in the Patent Office. The second to be organized 
was in Charleston, South Carolina in April, 1866, and the third in New 
York City, February, 1867. 

The first colored student association was organized at Howard 
University in 1869. E. V. C. Eato, president of the New York City 
Branch, who attended the Montreal Convention in 1867 was the first 
colored delegate to attend an international Y. M. C. A. Convention. 
In 1876 at the Toronto Convention, General George D. Johnston, an 
ex-Confederate soldier, was appointed the first secretary of the colored 
associations. 

Henry Edwards Brown, founder of Talladega College, was the second travel- 
ing secretary of the International Committee in its work among colored men. 

He served the committee from 1879 to 1890 having resigned for this purpose 
the presidency of Talladega College, which he founded. William A. Hunton 
was the first colored man to enter the secretaryship of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association work. In January, 1888, he was appointed the General Secretary 
of the Colored Association in Norfolk, Virginia. In 1890 he succeeded Mr. 
Brown as an International Secretary. The first students’ Conference for the 
Colored Men’s Department of the Young Men’s Christian Association was held 
at King’s Mountain, N. C., May 24-June 2, 1912. 

COLORED INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIES, 

J. E. Moorland, Senior Secretary. 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 

R. P. Hamlin. 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 

R. B, DeFrantz, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 

H. K. Craft, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 

J. H. MéGrew, 200 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Max Yergan, incare of Y. M.C. A., Cape Town, South Africa. 

There are two colored men who are members of the International Executive 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. They are, Robert R. Moton, Principal of Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala., and Robert E. J ones, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 

There are associations organized in 110 Negro educational institutions. These 
include practically all of the more important boarding schools. Out of an en- 
rollment of 10,000 young men in these institutions, 5,100 are members of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. There are sixty Negro city associations 
Scattered over thirty States. The first building for a student association was 
dedicated at Hampton Institute, February 2, 1913. 

The Y. M. C. A. work has been established in a number of places in connection 
with large corporate industries in which numbers of Negroes are employed 
The company usually puts up the building and pays the secretary. The running 
expenses are paid out of annual and monthly dues. Stuch work has been es. 
tablished among the Negro miners at Buxton, Ia., Benham, Ky., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., and among the 5,000 Negro employees of the N ewport News (Va.) 
Shipbuilding Company. 

During the World War there were 350 Colored secretaries serving troops in 
45 camps, 7 training schools and 3 forts in America; 58 colored secretaries served 
overseas; and 6 of these served in East Africa. There were also 3 Educational 
Specialists and 18 women canteen workers, 
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In recent years there has been great development in the city section 
of the work. The gifts of large sums by Mr. George Foster Peabody, 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller and the interest and support of ex-President 
Roosevelt and ex-President Taft, were important features in this de- 
velopment. The greatest factor, however, was the gift ot Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald, of Chicago. 


Rosenwald Aid 
To Negto 
Y.M.C.A. 


Mr. Julius Rosenwald in 1910 offered through the Chicago Y. M. C. 
A. to give $25,000 toward the cost of a Negro Y. M.C. A. building for men 
and boys in any city of the United States, which by popular subscription 
would raise $75,000 additional. This assured a building to cost complete 
a minimum of $100,000. He recognized the great need in each com- 
munity with a large Negro population of a place where recreational and 
educational facilities could be had along with restaurant and dormitory 
service. He knew the Negroes unaided could not furnish the funds. 
He felt it was the duty and privilege of white people to help them. He 
believed money for the buildings would be provided. He had confidence 
that a better racial understanding would result from white and colored 
people working side by side in the money raising campaigns and in the 
subsequent construction and operating periods. Mr. Rosenwald’s ex- 
pectations were more than realized. Thirteen cities complied with his 
conditions: Atlanta, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Indianapolis, Kansas City, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. 
Louis and Washington. With the exception of Pittsburgh, the buildings 

have been erected. i 
The 1910 offer resulted in an expenditure of two million one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for buildings serving a Negro population of nearly one 
million. The percentages of cost contributed were: by whites 49 per cent, by Ne- 
groes 15 per cent, by Mr Rosenwald 16 per cent and other sources, like the 

sale of property previously owned, 20 per cent. 

Mr. W. J. Parker, business manager of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., has prepared 

a statistical and financial table of information about the twelve Negro “‘Y”’ 

buildings now in operation. It is printed herewith. 

A survey was made in 1920 of the condition and service of the twelve 
buildings. The encouraging results shown, the war time migration of 
Southern Negroes into industrial centers and the increase in race friction 
induced Mr. Rosenwald to make a second offer. It was reported to him 
that possibly eleven additional cities might undertake campaigns for 
Negro “‘Y’s.’”” ‘Therefore, July 6, 1920, he made his second offer, again 
through the Chicago Y. M.C. A., to contribute $25,000 to any city raising 

not less than $125,000. Qualification must be made within two years. 
Owing to excessive building cost and adverse business conditions no city 
had qualified up to the end of 1921. But the Chicago Y. M.C.A., re- 
ported it is likely that Detroit, Jersey City and Dayton would qualify 
within the time limit. A number of other cities hoped to qualify, but 
their plans were indefinite. 

In 1918 Mr. Rosenwald contributed $25,000 toward the $246,000 
colored Y. W. C. A., building in New York. In 1920 he offered $25,000 
toward a colored Y, W, C, A, building in Philadelphia estimated to cost 


$150,000, 
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A number of Negroes have subscribed considerable amounts, Henry W. Chase, 
a laborer in the Government Printing Office at Washington, was the first Negro 
to contribute the sum of $500 towards the Y. M. C. A. work. The following 
persons contributed $1,000: James M. Tilgham, an employee of the Chicago 
Telephone Company, Thomas Lassoter, who conducts a.rolling chair and. postal 
card business on the Board Walk at Atlantic City; Henry W. Troy, a mail carrier, 
Los Angeles; E. P. Roberts, physician, New York; Squire Garnett, butler, New 
York, to the Young Women’s Christian Association; Wm. Driskell, insurance 
Atlanta; Mrs. C. J. Walker, business woman, Indianapolis; Dr. R. H. Boyd, 
publisher, Nashville; Rev. H. Allen Boyd, publisher, Nashville; Rev. Preston 
Taylor and Rev. William Beckham, Nashville; A, F. Herndon, business man, 
Atlanta, Ga.; F. L. Williams, Principal High School; W. C. Gordon, undertaker, 
and W. L. Perry, physician, St. Louis. The largest single gifts were $1,200 by 
Mrs. Daisy Merchant, business woman, Cindinnati, $2,500 by David T. Howard, 
undertaker, Atlanta, and $6,000 by Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Malone, St. Louis. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
(City, County, Community and Industrial.) 


BRANCHES WITH PAID SECRETARIES. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
Y. M. C. A.—259 S. Main Street 
G W. Thompson, Secretary. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Y. M. C. A.—Market and Eagle Streets 
N. M. Martin, Secretary. 
ATLANTA, GA, 
Y. M. ©. A.—146 Butler Street 
W. J. Trent, Secretary. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Y. M. C. A.—1711 Arctic Avenue 
C. M. Cain, Secretary 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
Y. M. C. A.—917 Ninth Street 
Silas X. Floyd, Secretary 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Y.M. C. A.—1619 Druid Hill Avenue 
S. 8S. Booker, Secretary 
BELOIT, WIS. 
Y. M. C. A.—Colored Men’s Branch 
J. D. Stevenson, Secretary 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Acipco Branch Y. M. C. A.—Colored Work 
A. M. Walker, Secretary 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
Y. M. C. A.—432 Scott Street 
P. A. Goins, Secretary 
BOSTON (17), MASS. 
Y. M. C. A.—317 Huntington Street 
B. F. Seldon, Secretary for Colored Work 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Y. M. C. A.—405 Carleton Avenue 
_R. M. Meroney, Secretary : 
BUXTON, IOWA : : ; : 
YM. C. A.— 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
Hunton Branch Y. M. C. A. 
A. E. Flournoy, Secretary 
CHARUESTON, S&S. C. 
Y. M. CG. A.—61 Cannon Street 
—._._ _-._—-—, Secretary 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Y. M. C. A.—3763'S. Wabash Avenue 
George R. Arthur, Secretary 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Y. M. C. A.—636 West Ninth Street 
B. W. Overton, Secretary 
COLUMBUS, GA. 
Y. M. C. A.—521 Ninth Street 
Robert D. Kelsey, Secretary 
COLUMBUS, OHIO : 
Y. M. CGC. A.—202 E. Spring Street . 
N. B. Allen, Secretary 
CROSSETT, ARK. 
Negro Y. M. C. A. 
Charles E.. Johnson, Secretary 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Y. M. C. A.—3710 State Street 
J. D. Rice, Secretary 


, General Secretary 
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DAYTON, OHIO 
wat C. A.—406 West Third Street 


Ag ‘A, Green, Secretary 


DENVER, COLO. 
Y. M. CG. A.2800 Glenarm Street 


T. J. Bell, Secretary 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Y. M. C. A.—782 West 9th Street 


EK. C. Robinson, Secretary 
DETROIT. MICH. 

Y. M. C. A.—1930 St. Antoine Street 

H. S. Dunbar, Secretary 


DLO, ae 
C. A.—Colored Men’s Branch 
i ‘ot West, Secretary. 
EAST MOLINE, ILL. 
Y, M. OC. A.—Colored Men’s Branch 
——__ -+_-_-_,, Secretary 
EAST ST. ee ILL. 
Y. M. ©. A:—Colored Men’s Branch 
John E. Nance, Secretary 
B. G. Smith, Ass’t. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
Y. M.'C. A.—1014 Emerson Street 
Je D. Ross, Secretary 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Y, M. C. A.—915 1-2 Calhoun Street 
S. H. Fowler, sr., Secretary 
GARY, IND. 
Y.M. ©. A.—1716 Washington Street 
K. Craft, Sees: 


H. 
GERMANTOWN, P. 
YM, Crk A gow. Rittenhouse Street 


Leon C. James, Secretary 
GREENWOOD, MISS. 

Hunton Branch Y. M. C. A. —Box 283 

Thomas M. Elliot, Secretary 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

Y. M. OC. 'A.—644 Broad Street 

——-—._ +_-_-—-—,, Secretary 
‘HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Re . C. A.—711 Prairie Avenue 

ert Lott, Secretary 

IN DIAN APOLIS. IND. 

Y. M. GC. A450 N. Senate Avenue 

¥. E. DeFrantz, Secretary 
INDIANA HARBOR, IN 

- M. OC. A.—2215 137th Street 

G. tae oe Secretary 

KANSAS ae ties 

Y. M. C. Aw en Paseo Blvd., 
, Secretary 





KINGSTON, Vi WwW. VA. 
baer .'C. A.—Box 252. 
Ww. Gray, Secretary 
LOCKLAND. OHIO 
Colored Community Y. M. C. A. 
M. Walton, Begs 
LOS ANGELDS. CALI 
Ye: Mf C.A arr E. 9th Street 
EE Green, Secretary 
LOUISVILLE KY. 
¥. M. CG. A.—920 Nii Chestnut Street 
————— ecretar 
MARSHALL, TEXAS ss 
Y.M.C.A Colored Men’s Branch 
J. E. Davis, Secretary 
MIAMI, FLA 
Y.M. CG. A.—1st Street and Avenue H. 
G. E. Carter, jr., Secretary 
MINNEOLA, LONG ISLAND 
Nassau-Sufollc arnt Y.M A. 
} eather ecretar 
MOBINS ANS Vy Sy ene ee 
Y.M.C. A,—510 Congress Street 
J, Williams, Secretary 


M.J 
a en NG 
. A.—522 Bloomfield Ave 
B, TENN ery ata 





NASHVILL 
. M. OC. A.—Cedar Street and 4th Avenue North 


NEWPORT NEWS, ware 
A.—2201 Marshall Ave 
A. F, Williams, Secretary bese 
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NEW FoR CITY 
. C. A.—181 West 135th Street 
ai E. Tayior, Secretary 
NORFOLK, VA 
Y. M. C. A.—240 EB. Queen Street 
C. C. Dogan, Secretary 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Colored Branch--Y. M. C. A. 
J. Fletcher Bryant, Secretary 
ORANGE, NEW JEWSEY 
re M. — A.—34 Central Place 
W. Bowers, Secretary 
PHILADELPHES, PA 
= ca C. A.—1724 Christian Street 
Porter, Secretary 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
Y. CO.’ A.--1847 Center Avenue 
Ss. Re Morselt, Secretary 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
bss on as A.—102 Witherspoon Street 
ue Secretary 


RICHMOND 
x: Ea C. A.—214 EB. Leigh Street 
Burrell, Secretary 
RIDGEWOOD. Dk 
NE ZO Sk 220 Broad Street 
Sat —. 





, Secretary 
ROUSE, COLO. 
YOM... CHA: —Colo. Fuel & Iron Company 
W. T. Thornton, Secretary 
SAYS NN Se GA 
C. A.—817 West Board Street 
}. Walter aaron? Secretary 
SET CR 
CG. Ae —411 Walnut Street 
y, ne Harris. ea a 
SPRINGFIELD, HIO 
Y.M.C. A. aes S. Cenzer Street 
Ww. S. tae Secretary 


ST. aed or 
M. C. A.—2839 Pine Street 
Db. D. Jones, Secretary 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Hunton Branch—yY. M. C. A.—124 1-2 N. Greenwood Avenue 











, Secretary 
WALSEN. COLO. 
N M.. C. A., Colo. Fuel & Iron Co. 
————, Secretary 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
M.'C. A.—1816 Twelfth Street, N. W. 

William Crane sara Secretary 
WICHITA, KANS 

Water soy M.C. A. 

W. L. Hutcherson, Secretary 

(Part time pe employed) 
ENGLEWOOD, J. 

Humphrey papas We M. C. A. 

Robert Frazier 


ASSOCIATIONS WITHOUT EMPLOYED STAFF. 


CHATTANOOGA, Eee 
Colored \Y. M. A.—120 A Street 
Ww. Cc. uae ies pee hikes 
COLUMBIA, 
cor ored Sy M. C. A.—1213 Taylor Street 


R. Ooles: ee aa 
EVANSVIELE: 
ie M. OC. a ae Cherry Street 
D. Cox, Chairman 
NEW SRLBANS, LA. 
Weve @s A.—2220 Dryades Street 
R. E. Jones, President 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION WORK AMONG 
NEGROES. | 


The history of Association effort among colored women under its 
present policy dates back fifteen years, but the history of Association 
beginnings among them extends over a quarter of a century. Twenty- 
five years ago there were affiliated with the American Committee of Young 
Women’s Christian: Association seven Colored student Associations. 
Associations at Claffin, Straight, Tougaloo Universities, Spelman Semi- 
nary, and A. and M. College of Alabama became affiliated in the early 
nineties, with what was then the National Association of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. ‘There are evidences of city Associa- 
tions for Colored women at a much earlier period. We hear of efforts at 
Louisville, Memphis, Columbus, Ga., and other points. Dr. Caroline 
Anderson, the well-known daughter of William Still of underground rail. 
way fame, recounts the activities of a flourishing colored Association in 
Philadelphia in the early seventies. ; 

When the National Board was formed in 1907, Mrs. Addie W. Hunton was 
appointed to spend the winter of 1907-08 investigating the possibilities for As- 
sociation work among Colored women. She founded 14 student Associations 
and 4 City Associations—New York City, Brooklyn Baltimore and Washington. 
In 1908 Miss Elizabeth Ross was appointed to be special worker for the National 
Board among Colored students. Miss Ross was succeeded in 1910 by Miss 
Cegelia Holloway, and Miss Holloway in 1912 by Miss Josephine Pinyon. In 
1910 Mrs. Elizabeth Ross Haynes and Mrs. Hunton began a systematic and in- 
tensive development of City Association work among Colored women, and the 
attempt was made to place trained secretaries in local associations. In 1918, 
Miss Eva D. Bowles was appointed by the National Board to have special 
supervision of City work. 


Work Under The Wat Work Council. 


For the protection of the colored girl in and about camps and cantor- 
ments and for the promotion of health and recreation activities among 
them, there were established 49 centers with 86 local workers, 17 hcestess 
houses with staffs of capable colored women who ministered to the friends 
and relatives of colored soldiers. 

Three colored women physicians were employed to give intimate talks. to 
girls and women on social and sex problems. They covered an enormous ter- 
ritory both in cities and schools. 


A $200,000 building was erected in Washington, D. CG. In Little Roek, Arkan- 
sas a $48,000 recreation center was built. Sums of money were given to many 
other cities to make their buildings adequate to meet the great expansion of work. 


Field work. 


Colored work is now to be found in all of the 11 fields. There are 
three colored secretaries who are field secretaries.’ In two of the Southern 
fields the feld Committees have organized Committees on colored work 
composed of an equal number of white and colored women: In one 
of the Northern fields there are two colored women sitting on special 
Committees of the field Committee. 

City Work. 

Before the war there was 1 National worker, 16 local centers with 9 
paid workers. There are now 14 National secretaries with 101 local 
workers. 

In the city work great emphasis is placed upon the girl reserve pro- 
gram. There are 6,879 girl reserves registered at headquarters. 
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Much effort is made to reach the girl who works in factory and at house work. 
Most cordially do all girls and women respond to the health and religious edu- 
cation programs and for the girl without friends or home, great care is taken in 
proper housing either in the Association building of through rooms registry. 

_“ The relationship is growing between our branches and the central association. 
The Committee on Colored Work is helping toward better understanding. Col- 
ored women are sitting on the Boards of Directors in the following cities: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Detroit, Jersey City, Newark, Cincinnati and Chicago 


Student Work. 


The Student work includes organizations in 100 schools covering a 
territory of 22 States; 58 of the Student Associations are affiliated; 42 
unaffiliated. In the fall of 1920 there were 9,555 members of Student 
Associations; 15,618 girls have been reached through these 100 schools. 

The first Student conference was held at Atlanta, Georgia, May 1914. Since 
then there have been 8 Student conferences. From 1916 through 1919 one 
each year; 1920-1921, two a year. Since the country has been divided for the 

convenience of the schools, onefor the Southwest and one for the Southeast, a 

great many girls have been reached. 175 in 1920 and-174 in 1921, making a 

jarge increase over the number of girls andschools covered when there was only 

one Student Conference held a year. 


National Training School. 


The challenge which service in the hostess houses and the recreation 
centers offered drew from all walks of life the very best of leadership 
among colored women. Some of these were loaned to us from other pro- 
fessions. Many of these women were able to remain with us after the war 
and form nowa big part of our secretarial staff all over the country. 
These women were all trained and graduates of our best schools, both 
North and South. 32 have taken the regular training courses and 74 
have attended 4 extension training courses. 


In the summer training course of 1921, 3 colored students were housed in 
the National Training School. 

The 1921 regular Training School session finds for the first time in the As- 
sociation history, a colored secretary scheduled for the regular year’s training 
and living in the National Training School Building. 

The National Board is preparing our young women for the very real_profes- 
sion of an Association secretary. It is a profession that demands thorough 
preparation, sincere consecration, deep faith in our girlhood and young woman- 
hood and gives in return the privilege of directing and developing the future 
leadership of our race. 


HEADQUARTERS AND FIELD SECRETARIES. 
{600 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Miss Hiva. D: Bowles i--..222s522+---- Director, Bureau of Colored Work and Sec. for Cities » 
Miss’ Hthel) Caution=< S222 2 ois eke =o Student Secretary 

Mrs Cordelia: k= Winn. =". 2223-2 Field Secretary for Cities 

Mass ©rysta ibirdawss Sse oes sos = as SS Secretary for Younger Girls 

Miss Almira. Holmes. 225: 2222220555 =— Religious Education 

INfiss Olayda williams) —— 2 Se. a Recreation Secretary 

Mrs. Ethel EK. Kindle___.-__---------- Personnel Secretary 

Wiss Mae. O:-Blawes.— 2 = 35-25 5 = Campaign Director 

Miss Mary’ E. Jackson_-.-----------=- Industrial Secretary 

Miss Juliette Derricotte___.----------- Field Student Secretary 


_-Field Student Secretary ; ; 
__Student Secretary South Atlantic Field 
__City Secretary, South Atlantic Field 


Miss Frances Williams_-_------- 
Miss Juanita J. Saddler__ 
Miss Adela F. Ruffin___ 











Miss May B. Belcher______-------- "City Secretary, South Central Field 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS AMONG COLORED WOMEN. 
Address 
Chicken Tl Sols agen Nal ye Oe ek & le 3541 Indiana Avenue 
Detroitwivlich oe ee sie ae 2111 St. Aubin Avenue 
Bast St. Louis, Tl ~ 7. =.926 East Broadway 
Indianapolis, Ind____.------------------------- 1202 North 'West Street 
Baltimore, Md__ 22. 22 22+---=+---=- -=-4=----- 1200 Druid Hill Avenue 
Germantown, Pa__-_----_--------=------------- 6123 Germantown Avenue 
Harrisburg, Pa___----------------------------- 804 Cowden Street 


MeKeesport, Paj_—-->------=-- Sees OS 317 10th Street 
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New. Castile, Pa ei 0) le a) Se ean aig Elm Street 
Philadelphia. (Pa co 2M arin 16s ets oe Leen a eee 756 South 16 Street 
Pittsburgh) Pa J2-2 U2 i508 SOs ee tee ERD LSE 3 2215 Wylie Avenue 
Washington, DO si91) [4051 (t Sapa ore 901 Rhode Island Avenue 
Willidmsports.Pas io foo sabe ee ee Dae es 429 Walnut Street 

Des Moines: To wares |. gone hae manteme geese Pete 782 10th Street 
Omahat Nebraskaow. to 020) br SOS eeea sae bene 2306 North 22nd Street 
St: Paul. c\Vinn tiie ai tals een ames 598 West Central Avenue 
Atlantic; Clty iNot Ss bens (iba oy be aie AN Relais 30 North Ohio Avenue 
Brooklyn NG Wea Or ces Leen Onan ronan 45 Ashland Place 
Bridgeport; Connie VF ap aia aes + eT Ia Ie 60 Beach Street 
Camoen Neat she Cie TREN Be) aaa 829 Kaighn Avenue 
Jerseye City, NJ! ssa. senna de caenoeene 31 a Avenue 
MOntOlai ry ING. Jo. saws pa Deemer me be emer 159 Glenridge Avenue 
Now? VorloQity la se 0 Sivng ie eagco hints eye 179. West 137th Street 
Newan le Nia... <o58 Des ark, Ronee tees oe tang eee 71 Wilsey Street 
Orage NG Sloe tiie Aer ieiienm es. TRONS TL eee 78 Oakwood Avenue 
Rochester, Ni iY 2 ie aap wipes suc Oiadane Ta .----190 Franklin Avenue 
Columbus; Ohio si saa Glia SE 7 ai ae ne 495 Hast Long Street 
Cinemnngt!Oni02 s/t W siieens El7 arian Oren 704 West 8th Street 
Daytons ORO: -/-xne © et ama 2-0 his doe ee a ais 800 West 5th Street 
Springfield; Ohign + stews Man wie Osi sees ee eee 134 West Clark Street 
Sonne Bi i OhiOS 2 SURE Be CS <”: ogee _-248 Belmont Avenue 
Wienten, Olio: .200-um deeming ie ie eigit cs T¥e -132 N. Park Avenue 


























Wihteoling = West Vac ot is eas at EN ane -1100 Chapline Street 
Los Angeles, Calif__________ BEI ig OU RIES ST, _1108 East 12th Street 
Oaklands Calitst: 4c Whi Gat were a | -828 Linden Street 
FAURUS tty iGo s Saf sec Nigeth kth al Oy a eae eS, -1104 Gwinnett Street 
eNO NOU ia Oh eee SMR AS Oo € Bike Meme ciae Ana 196 Piedmont Avenue 
Asheville NE © yose eens pln oy ope cmaane 10-12 1-2 Church Street 
Charleston 485 OQ So ante er sal. enge eae -106 Coming Street 
OharlotiexA Na Of: samaie Si ene -411 S. Caldwell Street 
Colum big. SiO saege ie 1 ea -1323 Assembly Street 
hynch pure; Varn s ee: Some ba eemreie 613 Monroe Street 
Newport Ne wsi) Vale ica se gos eee -2300 Madison Avenue 
POtOrsDUnes “Vidho Uae) tt baie aL mene -457 Harding Street 
Richmond) Vaws = it li a amos ee -515 North 7th Street 
Winston-Salem, N. O.=s.__._._.___.. -717 East Depot Street 
Chattanooga, Tenn______..- -411 East 9th Street 
Karisas) City iMovie wert held pe ab nn 
Knoxville erin aed ei aia. se ae eae 429 West Church Street 
Ittle RockArk £22857 ii) 27 ina e 924 Gaines Street 

Lexington Kyo 4). 28) ob la ae hae Second and Dewiese Streets 
LOUISvAlle Ky Sa so. eee ne See oer rarvey st a7 1021 W. Madison Street 
Nashville; Tenn a. 252 Sh ilo iiawie -~-436-5th Avenue, North 

Sh Josephy Moz <= G18 AEP ie eae ee ~-1112Jule Street 

St Sbonis/iMio ltr. SEOam ify hating 1. --703 North Garrison Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas_____________ BS ode --415 East 6th Avenue 
Houston, Texas <0" se 4 aikgs San _-806 Clay Avenue 

San Antonio, Texas___"______ 211717 --328 North Pine Street 
Kansas City, Kans___ 15... .00.1.00 inte See a ASAE | Se ene ESE 
Portland, Oregons 5 men eeeaee 
Bonttles. Washington! (221 2s niet hice on Oo ca en et 
Davenport owas. ote. oe ee ee ---307 East Second Street 
MulsaN Okie SUNS Saat Coane a TEES 123 E. Archer Street 
Denver, Colo ws Mado fos ative pia el ae ae OGG Welton Street 


NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 


National Field Worker, Mrs. Violet Hill Whyte, 663 George St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Work among colored people became a separate department in 1881, 
with Mrs. Jane M. Kenney, of Michigan, as superintendent. Mrs. 
Frances E. Harper, of Pennsylvania, became superintendent in 1883, and 
continued to fill the position until 1890. In 1891 Mrs. J. E. Ray, of 
North Carolina, was a committee on ‘Home and Foreign Missionary 
Work For Colored People.’ In 1895, Mrs. Lucy Thurman, of Michigan, 
became superintendent of the colored work. She continued in this po- 
sition until 1908, when she was succeeded by Mrs. Eliza E. Peterson. 

The W. C. T. U. work among colored people is carried on in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, 


Indiana, Iowa, New York, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Ji ersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 


ry 
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Carciina, Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia. The colored women are or- 
ganized into local unions, and in the District of Columbia, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and West Virginia, they 


have separate State organizations with their own State officers. Many colored 
women belong to mixed unions. Altogether, the colored membership in the W. 


C. T. U. is about 6,000. 


WORK OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
AMONG NEGROES. 


This society has carried on such work since emancipation. During 
the past year the society maintained Sunday School workers among 
colored people in Alabama, Texas and Virginia. These workers held 
Sunday School Conventions, Bible Institutes and delivered addresses to 
Sunday Schools and Churches. They visited the past year over 300 
Sunday Schools and Churches, organizing and leading Teacher Training 
Classes and B. Y. P. U.’s. 

The names of these workers and their fields are as follows: 

D. A. Scott, D. D., Austin, Texas, State Sunday School Missionary for Texas; 

L. W. Calloway, D. D., Selma, Ala., State Sunday School Missionary for Ala- 

oe T. C. Walker, Gloucester, Va., State Sunday School Missionary for 

irginia. 


THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE NEGRO. 


The Salvation Army is making an attempt to reach the Negro mainly through 
Negroes who are being trained in the Salvation Army Workers’ Schools in New 
York City, Chicago and San Francisco. Only a few Negroes thus far have gone 
through these schools. As they finish, they are sent into the South. At present, 
work is being conducted exclusively among Negroes in Washington, D. C., Rich- 
mond, Va., Charleston, S. C., New York City, Norfolk, Va., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Roanoke, Va. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY WORK AMONG NEGROES. 


The work of the American Bible Society among Negroes was es- 
tablished in 1901 and is ‘carried on chiefly in the Southern states. An 
average of over 30,000 copies of the Bible are now thus distributed an- 
nually and during the 21 years that the work has been carried over 650,- 
ooo volumes of scripture by this means have been placed in the hands of 
Negroes. The director of this work whose title is, ‘‘Agency Secretary,” 
is J. P. Wragg, D. D., Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 

The field is divided into 5 sub-agencies or districts as follows: The Atlanta, 

(Ga.) Sub-agency, Reverend H. W. B. Wilson, in charge; the Cleveland, (Ohio) 

Sub-agency, Reverend S: A. Lucas, in charge; the Houston (Tex.) Sub-agency, 

Reverend M. L. Vaughters in charge; the Charlotte (N. C.) Sub- agency, D. H. 

Sanson, jr., in charge; and the Memphis, (Tenn.) Sub-agency, Reverend M. J. 

Sherard, in charge. 


WORK AMONG THE ‘NEGROES BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


‘The progress made in recent years toward a finer quality of character 
for the whole nation through religious education as it has touched the 
life of the child through the Sunday School has led the INTERNATION- 
AL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION to recognize its opportunity 
to extend its work among Negroes. Its work in this respect has been 
the developing of a trained leadership. 

Believing that the Negro should continue the wonderful progress of the 
last half century and realizing the importance of religious training as 

a part of education for ‘any race a beginning was made in 1911 to enlist 
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the students in the 283 institutions of higher learning—schools of six or 
more teachers, in a special preparation for efficient Sunday School 
teaching and management. In the seven years classes have been or- 
ganized in 190 institutions. The total enrollment from the first is FOUR- 
TEEN THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT. The enroll- 
ment in the school year 1918-1919 was 3020. Seventy-four schools have 
incorporated SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER TRAINING into the regular 
required curriculum and give credit for it. 


Of rural school teachers attending Summer Normals,- 902 received special 
instruction in Sunday School methods. Special schools of Methods were held 
at Knoxville, Tennessee and Atlanta, Georgia. Three of the white Sunday School 
State Associations have tried out with satisfaction the employment of a colored 
worker. Five other states are ready to employ the same methods of co-operation | 
as soon as funds are secured for the work. Practically all of the several Negro 
denominations recognize the value of Sunday School teacher training work, 
stress it in their publications and have adopted Sunday School text books. For 
five years the late Mr. W. N. Hartshorn of Boston, furnished the entire cost of 
the experiment, up to $15,000. Because of the wonderful growth of the work, 
the increase in office requirements and the great increase in traveling expenses 
a minimum budget for the next quadrennium is $6000 per year. A part of this 
has been provided. The balance must and ought to come from the colored 
people. There is at present no superintendent of work among Negroes. 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
AMONG NEGROES. ‘ 


This society has had some general work among Negroes of Virginia 
for several years. More recently it has enlarged its scope by introducing 
missionary work among the Negroes of the Black Belt. In its desire to 
meet conditions, and in order to obtain greater effectiveness in adminis- 
tration, a new district has been organized which includes only the territory 
being covered by the colored missionaries who are working in the Southern 
states. The new district includes the work among the Negro people in 
the states of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, - 
Louisiana and Southern Texas. A General Representative has been 
appointed who for the present is looking after the work under the im- 
mediate supervision of the secretary of Missions of the Society. At 
present nine missionaries are under commission and others will be appoint- 
ed in the near future. For the last fiscal year they report 92 new Sunday 
schools organized with 301 teachers and 3,917 scholars enrolled; 12,858 
families received pastoral visits ; 1,056 sermons and religious addresses 
were delivered. 


The American Sunday School Union is deeply interested in the religious wel- 
fare of the Negro of the South and is seeking to co-operate with every agency 
looking toward their moral and religious betterment. 

The headquarters of the American Sunday School Union are 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. The officers are: Martin L. Finckel, President; William 
H. Hirst, Recording Secretary; John E. Stevenson, Treasurer; George P. Wil- 
liams, D. D., Secretary of Missions and in charge of the work among Negroes; 
James McConaughy, Litt. D., Managing Editor, Editor of Publications. 


WORK AMONG NEGROES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF 
PUBLICATION AND SABBATH SCHOOL WORK. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America began its 
mission Sunday School work among Negroes in the South in 1890. Since 
that time more than 3}300 schools have been organized. Out of them 
254 churches have grown. 


The aim is two-fold: Missionary and Educational. It is the duty of 
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the Missionary to visit the homes in which the children are not attending 
church or Sunday School and distribute religious literature, while at the 
same time he ministers to the religious life of that home. If it is possible, 
he organizes a Sunday School, provides it with the necessary literature, 
and subsequently fosters the growth and development of the school. 


At the same time, this missionary is ministering to the educational life and 
development, not only of the mission Sabbath School under his care, but of all 
the Negro Presbyterian Sabbath Schools within the territory assigned to him. 

The Board at present has twenty-seven Negro missionaries working in the 


Serena d have 343 Sunday Schools under their care, with a membership 
of 16,000. 


_ The Secretary of the Board is Rev. H. M. Robinson, 410 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. The General Superintendent of Missions is John M. Som- 
erndike, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. There are two Negro Districts 
Superintendents, W. H. Jackson, Box 7538, Newbern, N. C., and A. B. McCoy, 
D. D., 200 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

The names anda ddresses of the other Negro Sabbath Schoo! Missionaries are: Rev. J. CO. 
Jame;, Anniston, Ala.; Rev. G. E, Henderson, 822 Union St., Selma, Ala.; Mr. ©. N. 
Shropshire, 2418 Center St., Little Rock, Ark.; Mr. E. C. Hames, 1122 W. 21st St., Little 
Rock, Ark.; Mr. N. A. Johnson, in care of J. F, Ellison, Palatka, Fla.; Rev. A. B. McCoy, 
D. D., Supt., 200 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. W. I. P. Roseborough, in care of Gil- 
lespie School, Cordele, Ga,; Mr. Thos. B. Hargrave, Newnan, Ga.; Prof. J. H. Ward, 233 
W. Walnut St., Danville, Ky.; Mr. Harry E. James, ‘Lock Box 31, Danville, Ky.; Rev. 
Van Horn Murray, Box 60, R. F. D. 2, West Point, Miss.; Mr. Walter Stith, Tri-County 
Industrial School, Shannon, Miss.; Mr. W. H. Jackson, Supt., Box 753, Newbern, North 
Carolina; Mr. George R. Marsh, Box 195, Southern Pines, N. C.; Mr. W. F. DeBarde- 
leben, 617 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Rev. W. D. Burgess, in care of Rev. M.S. Branch, 
Goldsboro, N. C.; Rey. Henry OC. Cousins, Lima, Okla.; Prof. M. B. Pointer, Ardmore 
Okla.; Prof. A. A. Adair, 1 Bailey St., Chester, S. C.; Rev. M. A. Sanders, 324 So. Calhoun 
St., Greenville, S. C.; Mr. H. O. Walker, Orangeburg, S. C.; Mr. W. J. McLean, P. O. 
Box 988, Knoxville, Tenn,; Mr. J. J. Shepperson, Box 114, Bristol, Tenn.; Rev. J. W. De- 
shong, Fayetteville, Tenn.; Mr. Thomas A. Mumford, Jacksonville, Texas; Mr. I. M 
Martin, 614 N. 4th St., Richmond, Va.; Mr. S. L. Young, jr., Martinsville, Va.; Rev. F.. 0 


Shirley, Keystone, W. Va. 
EDUCATION 
EDUCATION BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR. 


°1620. About this time the first Public School in Virginia was established for In- 
dians and Negroes. 

1701. A-society was organized in England to carry the gospel and its teachings to 
the Indians and Negroes in America. 

1704. a pica established a private school for Indians and Negro slaves in New 

ork City. 

1745. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts established 
a school for Negroesin Charleston. 

1750. The Rev. Thomas-Bacon, an ex-slaveholder, established in Talbot County, . 
Maryland, a school for poor white and Negro children. 

1750. An Evening school for Negroes was established in Philadelphia by the 

; Quaker Abolitionist, Anthony Benezet. 

1763. A manual labor school for Indians and Negroes was established in Hyde 
County, North Carolina, by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. 

1786. The New York African free school established. Afterward became the first 
public school. f : ; 

1798. Negroes of Boston established a private school. White friends gave it 
assistance. In 1805, the school was moved to the African Meeting House. 
In 1800 sixty-six colored children presented a petition, to the schoolC om- 
missioners of Boston, for a school for their benefit. It was not granted; 
the public schools were opentothem. In 1820 the city established a Negro 
primary school. 

1798. Primus Hall, of Boston, opened in his home the first separate school for 
colored children in Massachusetts. It was taught there until 1806. ; 

1800. February §6.—Robert Pleasants, of Henrico County, Virginia, left by will, 
a school-house and 350 acres of land in that county to be used “forever or 
so long as the Monthly Meeting of Friends in that county may think it 
necessary for the benefit of the children and descendants of those who have 
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1807. 


1820. 


1829. 


1832. 


1835 . 


1837. 


1844, 
1849. 
1849 . 


1853. 


1854. 
1856. 


1856 


been emancipated by me, or other black children whom they think proper 
to admit.” : 

George Bell, Nicholas Franklin and Moses Liverpool, three colored men 
erected in Washington, D. C., the first school-house in that city for colored 
children. No one of these men could read or write. They had lived as 
slaves in Virginia; but had learned that education was an important thing. 
They secured a white teacher for their school. ays ; 
Maria Becraft, born 1805, a noted teacher of the District of Columbia, 
opened a school for colored girls at Georgetown. In 1827, at Georgetown, 
the first seminary for colored girls in the District was established and Miss 
Becraft was made principal. r : 

St. Frances Academy for Colored Girls was established at Baltimore by the 
Oblate Sisters of Providence, a colored woman’s society in the Catholic 
Church. 

Prudence Crandall, a young Quaker school teacher was mobbed at Canter- 
bury, Conn., for venturing to open a school for colored children, The State 
of Connecticut passed a special law making it a crime to open a school for 
Negroes in that State. ‘ 
July 3.—The building of the Noyes Academy of Canaan, New Hampshire, 
which had opened its doors to colored students was removed from the town 
by a committee of three hundred citizens and a hundred yoke of oxen. 

What is now the Cheyney Training School for Teachers at Cheyney, Pa., 
near Philadelphia, was started with funds ($10,000) left by the will of Rich- 
ard Humphries, an ex-slaveholder. 


Rev. Hiram S. Gilmore founded the Cincinnati Colored High School. 

Avery College was established at Allegheny, Pa. : 
The Legislature of Ohio, largely through the efforts of Owen T. B. Nickens, 
a public-spirited Negro, established public schools for colored children in 
that state. 

First Normal School for Colored Teachers established in New York City. 
John Peterson, a colored man who had been teaching fora long time in the 
public schools was made principal. 

January 1.—Ashmun Institute was founded by the Presbyterians at Hinson- 
ville, Chester County, Pa.; name changed to Lincoln University in 1866. 
August 30.—Wilberforce University was started by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as a school for Negroes. On the 10th of March, 1863, it was sold 
to the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and since has been the leading 
educational institution of that denomination. 


On April 5, Booker TallYaferro Washington was born slave on a large plan- 


tation near Hale’s Ford Post Office in Franklin County, Virginia. In August 


1865 he moved with his mother to Malden, West Virginia. He first attended 
a public school in 1866. In 1872 he entered Hampton Institute and graduated 


from there in 1875. He then taught the public school in Malden. He later 


entered Wayland Seminary, Washington, D. D. From here he was called to 
Hampton to take charge of, and teach the Indian boys, who had been recently 
sent there from the West, by the United States Government. He remained at 
Hampton in this position until J une, 1881, when he was called to Alabama and 
on July 4, established the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute of which he 
remained principal until his death on November 14,1915. His greatest achieve- 
ments were: (1) The building of an educational Institution, the fame of which 
became world wide. Its original methods of instruction have profoundly in- 
fluenced present day pedagogical methods especially along the lines of vocational 


training. (2) He was the leader in teaching the lately emancipated freed men 


the dignity of labor. (3) He interpreted the Negro to the South and the South 


to the Negro. He is ranked as one of the greatest educators that this coun- 


try has produced. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICY DURING THE CIVIL WAR AND THE 


RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD. 


The First School. 


On September 17, 1861, the American Missionary Association es- 


tablished at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, the first day school among the 
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Freedmen. Mary S. Peake, a colored woman, was the teacher. ‘This 
school laid the foundation of the Hampton Institute and was the be- 
ginning of the general education of the Negro in the South. 


An 1862, schools were established at Portsmouth, Norfolk, and Newport News, 
Virginia; Newbern and Roanoke Island, North Carolina and Port Royal, South 
Carolina. On November 11, 1862, Col. John Eaton, under the orders of General 
Grant, assumed the general supervision of Freedmen in Arkansas. Schools were 
immediately established. After the Emancipation Proclamation of January 1, 
1863, Negro schools were established in all parts of the South occupied by the 


Federalarmies. Schoolsin Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana multiplied. 


Freedmen’s Bureau. 


March 3, 1865, the Freedmen’s Bureau was created, and the educa- 


tion of the Freedmen became one of its special objects, until 1870, when 
the Bureau was discontinued. 


In five years the Bureau established 4,239 schools; employed 9,307 teachers, 
and instructed 247,333 pupils and expended for education $3,521,936; the benevo- 
lent associations cooperating with the Bureau expended $1,572,287. Inaddition, 
the freedmen during the five years of the Bureau’s life, raised and expended for 
their education $785,700. Higher education for the Negro was begun under 
the auspices of the Bureau. It assisted in establishing the following institutions: 


Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, Ga. Scotia Seminary, Concord, N. C. 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Biddle University, Charlotte, N. C. Straight University, New Orleans, La. 
Clafin University, Orangeburg, S.C. Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. Virginia Union University, Richmond Va. 


Rust University, Holly Springs, Miss. 


In many instances there was opposition among the white people of the South 
to the education of the freedmen. In no one of the States, however, did this 
opposition become widely organized. On the other hand, many of the former 
masters assisted in establishing schools for the freed men and became their 
teachers. A number of such instances are given in the reports of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau for 1867. 


At Ocala, Florida, this report mentions that E. J. Harris, one of the oldest 
and most respected citizens of the town donated the lot on which was erected a 
church and school for the freedmen. L. A. Ragsdale, a wealthy and influential 
citizen of Meridian, Mississippi, gave sites for a Methodist and Baptist church 
and also for a school house for the freedmen. Six miles out from Meridian, a 
white lady on her own account had a school of ninety freedmen. At Canton 
Mississippi, the Rev. T. J. Drane, a Baptist minister of fine reputation and broad 
influence, organized a school for the freedmen. 

G.L. Eberhart, the State Superintendent of Education under the Freedmen’s 
Bureau of Georgia, reported in 1867 that he received so many applications from 
white people of the State to teach Negro schools that he had prepared a printed 
letter with whichtoanswerthem. ‘The applicants,” he said, “included lawyers, 
physicians, editors, ministers, and all classes of white people.” C. W. Buckley, 
State Superintendent of Education for Alabama under the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
reported this. same year that “No difficulty is now experienced in getting 
competent Southern persons who are willing to teach colored schools. Among 
those already employed are graduates of the State University and men who have 
been county superintendents of education.” 


That a large part of the population of the South favored Negro edu- 
cation is evidenced by the fact that the public school systems for all the 
children established by the reconstruction governments of the several 
States, were in every instance continued when these governments passed 
into the hands of the former masters. Common schools for Negroes 
became a part of the educational policy of the South. 


REFERENCES—J. W. Alvord, Fourth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen 
1867; Sixth Semi-Annual Report on Schools for Freedmen, 1868. : 
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NEGRO SCHOOLS UNDER THE FREEDMEN’S BUR 





Schools, Teachersand Pupils Expenditures for Schools 











Expended by 














Year No. |Number of} pypils Total 
Schook| Teachers ‘6 Freedmen‘s | Benevolent The 
Bureau Associations | Freedmen 

1866 975 1 ,045 90 ,778] $ 123 ,659| $ 82 200] $ 18,500] $ 224 ,359 
1867) 1 ,839 2,087 111 ,442 531 ,345 . 65 ,087 17 ,200 613 ,632 
1868] 1 ,831 2,295 104 ,327 965 ,897 700 ,000 360 ,000 2 ,025 ,896 
1869] 2 ,118 2 ,455 114 ,522 924 ,182 365 .000 190 ,000 1 ,479 ,182 
1870] 2 ,677 3 ,300 149 ,581 976 ,852 360 ,000 200 ,000 1 ,536 ,853 
ToOtAE (sh bs) by rene: h a Seal cen Bey _----] $ 3,521 ,93€| $ 1,572 ,287| $ 785,700] $ 5,879 .922 

DATES OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

IN SOUTHERN STATES. 


1863. West Virginia establishes a system of public schools which includes Negroes. 

1864. March—The first public school for Negroesin the District of Columbia 
opens. , 

1864. March 22—Gen. Banks issues an order for the establishing in Louisiana of a 
system of public schools for the freedmen. This was the first complete 
system of public schools in the South supported by taxation. 

1864. October 12-13—Provision made in the constitution of Maryland for common 
schools. 

1865. Missouri includes Negroes in her public school system. 

1866. Florida Legislature passed an act providing for the appointment of a super- 
intendent of common schools for freedmen. A tax of one dollar upon every 
male person of color, between the ages of 21 and 53 was imposed to pro- 
vide a common school fund for freedmen. Georgia passed an act to pro- 
vide for a general system of education for whites. Did not go into effect. 

1867. Kentucky enacts a law “providing that the capitation and other taxes col- 
lected from the Negroes and mulattoes should be set apart and constitute a 
separate fund for the support of their paupers and the education of their 
children. 

1867. Alabama and Tennessee establish public school systems. 

1868. Arkansas, Florida and South Carolina establish public school systems. 

1869. North Carolina and Virginia establish public school systems. 

1870. Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas establish public school systems. 

1874. Kentucky establishes a public school system for Negroes. 

1875. March 25—Delaware establishes a system of public schools to include 
Negroes. 

The first report of enrollment in the public schools of the South was for 
the year 1876-1877, when 1,827,139 white children and 57 1, 506 colored 
children were enrolled in the sixteen former slave States and the District of 


Columbia. 
THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL POLICY. 


Policy with Reference to Common 
Schools. 


The general tendency of the present policy with reference to com- 
mon schools for Negroes in the South is (1) to improve facilities; (2) to 
exercise a more helpful and efficient supervision; (3) to have the teaching 
vitally connected with the activities in which the people are engaged, 
that is, to make it more vocational, and (4) to have the school, in addition 
to its regular teaching work to actively assist in the general improvement 
of the community. 

(1) Fora statement of the Benevolent Agencies as the American Missionary Association, 


etc., which cooperated with the Freedmen’ B ) Es a 
Year Book. men’s Bureau, see pp. 261-265 of the 1918-19 Negro 
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The chief supervising agencies for Negro common schools are: The State 
and county boards of education; the Jeanes Fund, see statement concerning 
below; and the General Education Board, see statement concerning below. This 
board is assisting in providing State supervisors of Negro rural schools, and also 

-a general field agent. Such supervisors have thus far been provided for Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippiand Texas. In Missouri 
and West Virginia the State provides a supervisor of Negro schools. The Jeanes 
Fund provides the county supervisors of Negro schools. The Hampton Institute, 
through cooperation with the State board of education and its affiliation with 
the Jeanes Fund exercises some indirect supervision over the Negro common 
schools in Virginia. The Tuskegee Institute, through its administration of funds 
for rural improvement, provided by Mr. Julius Rosenwald, through affiliation 
with the Jeanes Fund and by cooperation. with the State board of education, 
ele a certain amount of indirect supervision over Negro rural schools in 

abama. 


STATE SUPERVISORS, NEGRO RURAL SCHOOLS. 


General Field Agent, Jackson Davis, 508 Chamber of Commerce Building, Richmond, Va. 

Alabama, J. S. Lambert, State Department of Education, Montgomery. 

Arkansas, J. A. Presson, State Department of Education, Little Rock. 

Florida, J. H. Brinson, 515 Liberty Street, Jacksonville. 

Georgia, Walter B. Hill, State Department of Education, Atlanta. 

Kentucky, F. C. Button, State Department of Education, Frankfort. 

Louisiana, Leo M. Favrot, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge. 

Maryland, J. Walter Huffington, State Department of Education, Lexington Building, 
Baltimore. 

Mississippi, Bura Hilburn, State Department of Education, Jackson. 

Missouri, Charles G. Williams, State Capitol, Jefferson City. 

North Carolina, N. C. Newbold, State Department of Education, Raleigh. 

South Carolina, J. B. Felton, State Department of Education, Columbia. 

Tennessee, O. H. Bernard, State Department of Education, Nashville. 

Texas, L. W. Rodgers, State Department of Education, Austin. 

Virginia, W. D. Gresham, Department of Public Instruction, Richmond. 

West Virginia, W. W. Sanders, State Department of Education, Charleston. 


STATE WORKERS IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 
. ALABAMA. 


Conductor Institutes for Colored Teachers and State Rosenwald School Agent, M. H. 
Griffin, State Department of Education, Montgomery. : 

State Illiteracy Agent, J. F. Drake, State Department of Education, Montgomery. 

State Industrial Supervisor, Jeanes Teachers, Mrs. A. Wells Henderson, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Montgomery. 


ARKANSAS. 
ae Rosenwald School Agent, Percy L. Dorman, Department of Education, Little 


ock. 
State Agent for Illiteracy Work Among Negroes, H. H. Sutvon, Little Rock. 


GEORGIA. 
State Rosenwald School Agent, J. A. Martin, 377 Monroe St., Macon. ‘ 
aetan ee Supervisor, Jeanes Teachers, Mrs. Lydia D. Thornton, 10 Buena Vista 
St., Columbus. ; 


KENTUCKY. 
State Rosenwald School Agent, F. M. Wood, 401 Littleton Ave., Paris. , 
Sta te Industrial Supervisor, Jeanes ‘Teachers, Mrs. T. L. Anderson, 609 High Street, 
Frankfort. 


LOUISIANA. 


Rosenwald Agent and Field Secretary, Southern University, O. W. Gray, Southern Uni- 


versity, Baton Rouge. A 
State Industrial ers Jeanes Teachers, Mrs. H. A. Ringold, 643 Fannil St., 


Baton Rouge. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Assistant Supervisor Rural Schools, R. 8S. Grossley, State Department of Education 


kson, 
Keune NORTH CAROLINA: - 
Supervisor of Teacher Training and High Schools, W. A. Robinson, State Department 


f Education, Raleigh. : 
i Supctvisor of Pier taty Schools, Mrs. Annie W. Holland, State Department of 


Education, Raleigh. : a bps cna ‘se 
tate Rosenwald School Agent, G. E. Davis, State Department o ucation, Raleigh. 
Dicier, Health Work bi iestios Teachers, Mrs. Florence Williams, State Department 


i leigh. 
of Education, Raleig BS See 
State Industrial Supervisor, Jeanes: Teachers, Miss Nannie B. Beverly, Ashland 
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Policy with Reference to Secondary 
And Higher Schools. 


The general tendency of the present policy with reference to second- 
ary and higher schools for Negroes is, (1) to limit the number of schools 
doing college and university work. The purpose appears to be not to 
decrease but to increase the amount of first-class college and university 
work done. 


(2) The policy is also to increase the financial resources. The American 
Missionary Association is engaged in a campaign to raise an Emancipation 
Jubilee Fund of $1,000,000 for the endowment of its higher educational institu- 
tions. ‘The Freedmen’s Aid Society is raising a $3,000,000 Jubilee endowment 
fund for the schools under its control. 


(8) Another tendency is for stricter and more helpful supervision. There are 
four general agencies which are supervising Negro higher and secondary schools. 
These are the Federal Government, State governments, boards and societies of 
religious denominations carrying on educational work among Negroes, and the 
several Educational Funds which are giving financial assistance to Negro edu- 
cation. 


The Federal Government and State Governments of the South are 
exercising supervision over the sixteen State Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colleges for Negroes. 


There are also about the same number of normal schools receiving some State 
aid and over which the State exercises some contro). Each of the boards and 
societies carrying on considerable educational work among Negroes keeps one or 
more representatives in the field to supervise the work. The Educational Funds 
in addition to exercising a supervising influence over the schools which they 
directly aid also exercise an indirect supervision over all Negro schools, for each 
institution is a potential recipient of aid from some one of these funds. The in- 
fluence of the Educational Funds has been greatly increased by the comprehen- 
sive investigation of Negro higher education which the Phelps-Stokes Fund in 
connection with the United States Bureau of Education has recently made. 
The Association of Colleges for Negro Youth, is an attempt to exercise super- 
vision with reference to requirements for college entrance, college degrees, etc. 


BOARDS OF WHITE DENOMINATIONS CARRYING ON EDUCATIONAL AND 
RELIGIOUS WORK AMONG NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Baptist, American Home Mission Society: 23 E. Twenty-sixth St., New York City: 
George R. Hovey, D. D., Secretary of Education. E, W. Moore, D. D., Superintendent 
Home Mission Work Among Negroes in the North. 

Baptist, Southern Convention, Home Mission Board of, Atlanta, Ga., 1004 Healey 
Building, B. D. Gray, D. D., Educational Secretary. 

Baptist, American Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, A. J. Row- 
land, D. D., General Secretary. 

Catholic, Board for Mission Work Among Colored People: 1 Madison Ave., New York, 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. John E. Burke, Director-General. 

Church of Christ (Disciples), United Christian Missionary Society of, Indianapolis, 
Ind., J. B. Lehman; Edwards, Miss., Superintendent of Evangelistic and Educational 
Work for Negroes. 

Christian Church, Mission, Board, of; Room 40, ©. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio, 
Omer S. Thomas, D. D., Secretary. 

Congregational Church, American Missionary Association of, 287 4th Avenue, New 
York, eorge L. Cady, D. D., and F. L. Brownlee, Corresponding Secretaries. 

Friends, Five Years Meeting of Board of Home Missions, EB. H. Stranahan, Secretary 
101 So. 8th Street, Richmond, Ind. 

Friends, * Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Religious Society of, for Pennsylvania, New 
J es ovate and parts of Maryland, W. B. Harvey, Secretary, 304 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia Pa. 


Friends, * Philadelphia, Yearly Meeting of, Jane P. Rushmore, Secretar , 15th and R 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. “¢ * is seh 


a 











re 


*The work carried on for Negroes by the Society of Friends is conducted by independent 
Boards, most of which are self-perpetuating. This work outside of Philadelphia is Cheyney 
Training School and The Shelter for Colored Orphans at Cheyney, Pa.;: Christiansburg 
Industrial Institute, Cambria, Va.; for Schofield Normal and Industrial Institute, Aiken 
8. C., Laing School, Mt. Pleasant, S. C.; The Thomas Garrett Settlement, Wilmington, 
Delaware. In Philadelphia, Home for Destitute Colored Children, Joseph Sturge Mission 


Emlen Institution, Union Sunday School, Spring Street Settleme t, th 
School and Western District School. Par ay oa pene ore 
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Lutheran, cng Som Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America, Rev. Chris- 


topher F. Drewes, 
of Mission Board. 


D., 3708 Sylvan Place, Pine Lawn Branch, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 


_ Methodist Episcopal Church, The Board of Education for Negroes; 420 Plum St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; I. Garland Penn, A. M., and P, J. Maveety, D. D., Corresponding Secretaries. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman's Home Missionary Society of; 420 Plum St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs, May Leonard Woodruff, Corresponding Secretary, Allendale, N. J. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Home Mission Society of, 810 Broadway, Nashville 
Tenn., W. W. Pinson, D. D., Secretary. 
The Pennsylvania Abolition Society, Arabella Carter, Secretary, 1305 Arch St., Phil- 


adelphia, Pa. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States, Executive Committee of Colored Evangeli- 


zation of; Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala., R. K 


. Timmons, D. D., Secretary. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of America Board of Missions for Freedmen 
of; 513 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. M. Gaston, D. D., General Secretary and 


Treasurer. 


Woman’s Department of the Board of Missions for Freedmen, of the Presbyterian 


Church in the United States of America, Mrs. W 


. T. Larimer, General Secretary; Miss R. 


C. Barr, Field Representative; 506 Bessemer Building, Fittsburgh, Pa. 
Protestant Episcopal Church, American Church Institute for Negroes; 416 Lafayette 
Street, New York; Mrs. Isabel M. Carter, Secretary; Robert W. Patton, D. D., Director. 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Superintendent of Work Among Negroes, Bishop Arthur 
L. Pengelly, 75 Charlotte St., Charleston, S. C. 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Central Board of Missions of; 408 Penn Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jas. S. Tibby, Corresponding Secretary. 
Seventh Day Adventists, North American Negro Department of the General Conference 
of; Huntsville, Ala.; A. J. Haysmer, Secretary. 
United Brethren in Christ, Home Missionary Society of; Otterbein Press Building, 
Dayton, Ohio; P. M. Camp, General Secretary. 
United Presbyterian Church, Board of Freedmen’s Missions, 701 Publication ponding 
209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. W. McGranahan, D. D., Corresponding Secretary an 


Treasurer. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS FOR NEGRVUES AND TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN, OF 


CERTAIN RELIGIOUS BOARDS. 


BOARD 


American Baptist Home Mission 
Baar es ie eee ae 
American Missionary Association 
American Church Institute for 
Negroes (Episcopal) _-_---- 
Board of Missions for Freedmen 
of the Presbyterian Church 
imitlexrUn Si As FPS svat 2 
Board of Missions for Freedmen 
of the United Presbyterian 
O@hunehie 2s sees eee 
United Christian Missionary 
Society of Church of Christ 
(Disciples). ._..-.--- pe eer 
Board of Education For Negroes 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
Cnurclenwis soe oe ae 
Woman’s Home M. Society of the 
dV) ODA DERG) ECE Led 0 ieee a em el 
Board of Colored Missions of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Sy- 
nodical Conference of North 
Amoricag= Ges sr tee wet 


*Both higher and secondary. 


No. of Schools 


Higher 


an 
wo 








Second- 


Number of Students 








-n 
t ae 1 
4 q =| & 4 
o Co Do |28 ) = 
>|sP|s| 33/88 [26] S>)] BB 3S 
H|2s|o| o8 | om |fal 881 28 | 5 
a’ |}a| & ON | | ica] is 
2 15| 347] 612/401/2 ,828] 2,725| 6,566 
17| 3] 24| 353) 202) 15/2 406] 3,269] 5,892 
5| 3] 11) 150 15| 715] 2,273] 3,003 
25| 113]141] 533] 641] 22/5 ,124/12 ,530| 18 ,317 
3 9} 13] 156 85 725| 2,250} 3,060 
5 18| 344] 398/773|4,630/ 685] 6,615 
18, 18 2,750 
35] 37| 77 


onl tne] 9.9921 3.109 
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ene nan ie Nabi 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURES, ETC., FOR NEGRO EDUCATION BY CERTAIN 
RELIGIOUS BOARDS. 


: ROUTE Soe 








Annual Expendi- w 
tures by Bds, @ Ones 
1917-18 u 5 Bogs 
=f Ss & I o 
38 pu ag 
BS E Ba 8 
BOARDS g S ean: 
gi ES S28 
/ = a a Ho i) 2a" 
oo te iy © ae 
ae) & g d0 BS SO r 
Bg 3 57, Ges Ses 
é) fac} Ay e oO 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Socloty 4-5. en Sa eie er $198 ,451| $ 150,000] $ 388 ,377 $2 ,500 ,000 |$ 20,000 
American Missionary Association_ 303 5595) == ee ae 12,063,397) 1,744 ,820__| ... 2... 
American Church Institute for Ne- 
groes (Episcopal)___________ L027 233)\ ae ee 116 ,524] 1 ,023 ,000 22 ,213 


Board of Missions for Freedmen of 

the Presbyterian Church in U 

peers eine ey gee me Co deca aaa» 477 ,130 66 ,750 848 ,799] 1 ,218 ,958 151 ,468 
Board of Missionsfor Freedmen of \ 

the United Presbyterian Church 160 ,342 87 ,000 48 ,500 870s 000s. |e. = ae 
United Christian Missionary So- 

ciety of Church of Christ (Dis- 


Ciples) i= ee aera ee 3D A000] se nee al ee eee eee 2:76), OOO SIs 2 eo 
Board of Education for Negroes of 

Methodist Episcopal Church 648 ,513 329 ,915| 1,173 ,416] 2,008 ,750 768 ,822 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society 

of Methodist Episcopal Ch __ VR Re Seep 2] Bs eo U8 ae ae (ne 354 7252-|32_- foes 


Board of Colored Missions Evange 
lical Lutheran Synodical - 
Conference of North America 45 ,000 5 ,000 6 ,500 90 ,000 4 ,000 





t$1,530,000 of this amount the Daniel Hand'Fund, which the American Missionary Assoctation 
administers, See Statement on, in section under “Educational Funds,” 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In 1920 there were in the United States, according to the Census 
reports, 3,796, 957 Negro children 5-20 years of age inclusive. Of these 
2,030,269 or 53.5 per cent were enrolled in school. According to the same 
reports there were in sixteen former slave states and Oklahoma and the 
District of Columbia, 3,471,277 N egro children 5-20 years of age inclusive. 
Of these 1,761,794 or 50.7 per cent were enrolled in school. The number 
of Negro public school teachers in these states is 38,401, 
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PER CENT WHITE AND NEGRO CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AND OUT, 
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SE Ee Eee ooo 


White 66.1 33.9 Whi 
TTT] Waite 
Delaware Negro sass zs : (I Neare 
: ‘ 64.6 35.4 
D. of Columbia White Tp | White 
Negro Negro 
ee A .O 40.0 
: 32.7 
South Carolina White i White 
Negro Negro 
ES nt al s 4U .9 
Kentucky wens . TUTVTOEVITAUINNTONTIIY Modis 
NeEro i nuiaemiaecrag Nexo 
x3 40 .Y 
67 .5 32:.5 
Missouri White i White 
Negro svi mammummneneemmey Nos 
4 41.0 
2 64.7 35.3 
North Carolina White CTT White 
Negro Negro 
58 .7 41.3 
. 61.8 38 .2 
Texas Ales DL TT | White 
Negro ‘ciraionsemenannerinc! Negro 
57 & 42 .2 
Whit 64 .4 35 .6 wists 
Oklahoma iC HUE 4 
Negro eee | Necro 
shes 42.3 
; 62.8 37.2 ‘ 
West Virginia White | Bite 
Negro Eee Negro 
57.4 42.6 
62 .5 Ouno 
Maryland White HLL] || White 
. Negro aa Se Negro 
61.8 38 .2 
White HEE White 
Virginia l 
Negro|—_— Eee | Negro 
= 54.0 46 .0 ah 
bes 27.5 
White | White 
aK Le te 
cha Negro 57 rps Negro 
oOo. A 
65.1 34.9 Ran 
White PTT ite 
arpa Negro{— as Necro 
s oe 
y - 65 .0 35.0 whit 
White TT © 
lorid 
x Negro SEE Nexo 
51.5 49.5 
65 .0 35 .0 3 
White HHL |) White 
blamed tes Peso Se S| 
. Negro|- 5O.00 500 Negro 
63 .4 36.6 
Alabama White HUE vee 
egro 
Negro 40-0 E BLO ig 
; 62 .2 37 8 eaN 
WWhibc@icen fa 1- ©2ae, Vacs | Hl LLU ‘ 
Georgia Negro 
Negro ia a 52 6 s 
60 .7 39 .3 
Louisiana White TTT TTT] White 
Negro 3 _ Negro 
42. 58 . y 
Dc a ea pei Snel heat is. atoms asia aes 
In School. | Out of School 
White PEE 
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AY, SCHOOLING PER YEAR IF EACH NEGRO CHILD OF SCHOOL 
BEE OER AGE RECEIVED HIS SHARE. 














Children of |Attendance To-| Average Per 
STATE School Age tal in Days Child 
klah PR PTR SRT Tan Te epee PATA Fo aie 56 ,863 4 ,589 ,480 80 
Kerhone ONES CUP IIEN Es  o ae ianl vate 3 H 71,589 5 ,072 ,880 78 
West: Wirginia cae. 2 2 toe eee eens 26 ,346 2 ,058 ,088 78 
Varina: <7 cays pee Se Seen 22 257 5523 19 ,890 ,156 77 
ii ren RS agra see ee ce 
North PE OLY ad a) Re = ek 314, ’ ’ 
Goes 2 7 ues NE IG A. — 9 -e sath pipet 485 ,703 30 ,376 ,104 62 
AU EH aig Feb 0) RMN ra Me ae ad nS Be ear ge ee 78 ,343 4 ,700 ,508 60 
PL EDRORSOG 0 ain 2, BS eG ns Se ee) pile a 160 ,710 9 ,240 ,940 58 
Pai eh ARBORS ge SEAS by Lie ie Wel OE Palen ee 178 ,712 10 ,229 ,408 57 
Tloridasaavsus eee On ae aes 115 ,215 6 ,455 ,760 56 
owista ne 22-4 ek ae) ee eae pecans SEs 263 ,710 12,628 ,920 48 
South Canoling’ ae i ate eee te a ieee 370 ,263 15 ,976 ,634 43 
SUEY oy2 0a fie A es pee ferns Aen aes Remit 355 ,367 13 ,027 ,692 oO” 





LENGTH OF TIME IT WOULD TAKE A NEGRO CHILD TO COMPLETE AN ELE- 
a MENTARY COURSE ON BASIS OF A NINE MONTHS’ SCHOOL YEAR. 








Days SS Seoreds woes 
STATE Schools Are |Average Days a|/Take to Com- 
2 Open Child Attends | plete Elemen- 


tary Course 





Alo Dai evire si jecenp totaal os acer Seek ee 
ROXAS eink ete aba de eh ee ee tee ae 


Plom@ ats eusts eet see ot to See a NS aA ee eos 
North Carolina ise erre ea. os an ne 
ED OTTESSCO 5 xP la oN Uiasrcr a a del Lat gah ges ee ah 


Marvland = B52" ne 2 Le ee 
NGC alt Gn eee ae Ser OR Oe Pe eer Ce POE 
WiesteVirginia ®t SoNai seein” deeiegnd eae eian 











INVESTMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR WHITES AND NEGROES: 


a EEE eee 


Average Value Per Child 
of School Age 








STATE FOR WHITES | FOR NEGROES 
WHITES NEGROES 
District of Columbia] $10,500 ,000 $3 ,545 ,000 $143 .00 $123 .00 
Missourlea2 eee eee 91 ,955 ,000 4 ,200 ,000 92 .66 88 .97 
Bionidast 4. Mies 12 ,607 ,008 940 ,776 59 .64 8.16 
South Carolina .___ 17 ,491 ,636 2 ,689 ,464 57 .33 . 7.26 
Louisiana_________ 21 ,019 ,303 1 ,479 ,000 52 .36 5 .60 
West Virginia _____ 24 ,539 ,096 1,100 ,000 50.17 41.75 
exas ia ao pe te 68 ,986 ,064 3 ,838 ,630 48 61 13 °73 
Oklahoma _______- 31 ,307 ,249 1 ,236 ,300 44 .90 21.74 
Delaware________- 2 ,164 ,280 236 ,150 40 .00 25 .00 
Maryland_________ 14 ,035 ,862 1 ,272 ,000 38 .78 16 .23 
Mirginiak! asa 19 ,424 ,266 3 ,001 ,837 34 .23 11 .65 
Georgia ok ses 20 ,922 362 2,140 ,278 33 .45 4 40 
Tennessee_________ 22 ,257 ,957 1 ,800 ,000 » 32 .66 11 .20 
North Carolina ____ 21 ,670 ,514 2 ,387 ,324 32 .08 7.59 
Arkansase oe 15 ,410 ,050 1 ,595 ,676 31.74 8 .92 
Alabama____{____- 14 ,660 ,461 1 ,835 ,261' 26 .66 5.16 
Mississippi_______- 7 ,560 ,000 1 ,500 ,000 23 .32 4 .00 
Kentucky 2202 2 oor 15 ,176 ,632 1 ,011 ,556 19 .86 14.13 








tale $431 687,740 | $35,809,252 
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ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY STATES. 


SS ee 


Average Ex- i ‘ ; 
Henatniven per|_ PerCent |Per Cent each 


Total Expenditures child of School] Expenditures Have of Total 





























STATES Age opulation 

For For For | For For | For | for | For 

hi S i Ne- ites| Ne- |Whites| Ne- 
Whites Negroes | aes gases White ros hite ae 
AMlabanial 2 ie $8 ,678 ,544| $1 ,072 ,628/$15 .80 $ 3.00; 89 11 61.6] 38.4 
Atkansas 25 foie 2 6 ,386 ,233 1 ,216 401] 13.15] 6.86] 84 16 73.0] 27.0 
Delaware es ss 1 ,082 ,140 113 ,352) 20.00] 12.00} 89 11 86.7} 13.6 
District of Columbia_ 5 ,411 ,012 1 ,803 ,671] 74.00] 62.75] 75- 25 74.7] 25.1 
Bloridal 22h ek es 6 ,340 ,293 662 ,894| 30.00] 5.75] 90.6 9.4) 65.9] 34.0 
Georgiad == 25 ee 10 ,204 ,777 1 ,384 ,881] 16.31] 2.83] 8s 12 58.3} 41.7 
Wenticksy ir Sean 7 ,850 ,914 677 ,562] 10.29] 9.46] 90 10 90.2 9 .2 
Houisianian oe Seeks 10 ,167 ,164 921 525] 25.37] 3.49] 91 9 61.0) 38.9 
Marylanders 7 ,997 ,940 824 ,667| 22.09] 10.52] 90 10 83 .1 16.9 
Mississippi2s 22) | 3 5 ,875 524 1 ,468 ,880} 18.12] 3.91] 80 20 Ailes 82 52 
Missourinc ft fos 22,077 ,900 872 ,100} 22 .24] 19.40] 96 4 94.7 5.2 
North Carolina_____ 10 ,382 ,120 1 ,832 ,138] 15.37] 5.83] 85 15 69.7) 29.8 
Oklahoma se" fe 22 ,028 ,006 798 ,943] 31.59] 14.05] 96 4 89.8 fo 
south Carolina _____ 5 ,894 ,917 765 ,481] 19.33] 2.06] 88 12 48.6] 51.4 
Tennesseeso. 2- 12 ,301 ,751 1 ,677 ,511] 18.05} 10.43] 88 12 80.7) 19.3 
OxaS = eae ee 26 ,981 ,426 3 ,678 ,148] 19.01] 13.16] 88 12 84.0} 15.9 
Winginiau 2 jae. = viens 11 ,661 ,264 1 ,441 ,279} 20.55] 5.59] 89 11 70.1) 29.9 
West Virginia ______ 10 ,910 ,120 381 ,443] 22.30] 14.47] 97 3 94.1 5.9 

Nofalsnk = -% $192 ,232 045) $21 ,693 .504 














NUMBER NEGRO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
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Arkansas: Se 22 We) Bets Say 61 .00 **52 .00 2 ,095 994 957 Soa f. 
Delaware: Sais). et ipl ee eed eee oe OO) 2: = et. Soe et YT ne 
District of/Cohimbiag! = aim 205s 28 Wich oe Une a0) eae a Se |B 8 ee 
Filomidass'= ae vine Divi de Uh gee 61 .20 43 .20 1.433 71 570, 381 121 
Georeiage Bre) G2 Bi Set ae | 43 .88 33 .70 4,905 TSA 25 Oot D2 7p 
Kentueky £2)" > See ee en ee ae ae | 1.338 667 (512) ba RS ER. ie 
Louisiana 23 pis sala 7S 369 374 1 ,837 688 360 £89) tren. 
Maryland 3 ie? Sis) Ta a tes |: ae ee ea eee ee oe LOGE Re He lie FEN a Eee SS age 
Mississippicic<) fo] =. =i. 33 .81(1) 3 657] 1,322) 1,049] 1,286]... _ 
46 .16(2) 
Niissourt_tts-taah Seg 2 lle [ey en 0 el” ae SOG) 22 | 4S ee eee ee 
North Carolina___ ae 46 .85 SisSSAIS ok 7 Poe ele a ae Te Roe 
Oklahoma (o-2 1 $s 60 .00 49 .00 pA Ua) at ee 5 aS Saye oe 
South, @arolinas Jo. 20 shia 239 .00 184 .00 © S0G)E S28 i ae ae 
Mennessee FV eke 271 .00(3) 2 ,083 400 799 167 169 
434 .00(4) | 
Tews. 33. tbs oe: Bee 380 .00 315 .00 3 ,820] 2.033] 1,714 [7-3 ep ees 
Viteinia eo i ae 475 .00 274 .00 3 ,063 766] 1,479 950s ee ce 
Wiest Virginia. 1-1 AN gale Bee 5° OP ih tea eters 617 454 105 PS) 
Motel 8 Es LR ee se sew DE aD | eeebe fel), ae 38 ,401 
*Annual (1) Rural 
**onthly (2) City 


(3) County Elementary Schools 
(4) City Elementary Schools 


ILLITERACY. 


In 1920 there were 4,931,905 persons ro years of age and over in the 
United States who were illiterate. Of this number 3,089,744 or 62.6 per 
cent were white and 1,842,161 or 37-3 per cent, were Negroes. By age 
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periods there were of the Negro illiterates, 166, 416 or 9.1 per cent, 
to to 15 years of age; 162,758 or 8.8 per cent 16 to 20 years of age 
and 1,512,987 or 82.1 per cent 21 years of age and over. 

Of the Negro urban population 402,170 or 13.4 per cent were illiterates. Of 
the Negro tural population 1,439,991 or 28.4 per cent were illiterate. By age 
periods the illiterates in Negro urban population 10 to 15 years of age numberea 
9,476 or 2.3 per cent; 16 to 20 years of age, 20,399 or 5.1 per cent and 21 years of 
age and over, 372,295 or 92.5 per cent. 

By age periods the illiterates in the Negrorural population 10 to 15 years of 
age numbered 156,940 or 11.0 per cent; 16 to 20 years of age, 142,359 or 9.8 
per cent and 21 years of age and over, 1,140,692 or 79.2 per cent. , 


TABLE OF PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO ILLITERATES 1880-1920. 





ILLITERATES 
Year Number | Per Cent 
1920 1,842,161 22.9 
1910 2 1297 3731 30.4 
1900 21853 ,194 44.5 
1890 3 1042 .668 57 1 
1880 3 1220 1878 * 70.0 











*Colored including Negroes, Indians, Chinese and Japanese. 


TABLE OF PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERATES BY RACE 1880-1920. 





Percentage of Illiterates in the Population 
10 Years of Age and Over 

















CLASS OF POPULATION - 
1920 1910 1900 | 1890 | 1880 
IPOta eee een a ere 6.0 ak 10.7 13.3 17 .O 
UVR DON Si ois he os a de ste 4.1 D0 6 .2 eoeve 9.4 
Native Parentage __-~------- 2.5 3.7 ee (AS) ys ae 
Foreign or Mixed Parentage _- 0.8 a: 1.6 22 rte 
HoreignsOOEn--.25es55~2_-- = LB -% Le 12.9 1300 12.0 
INC2TO mae A ORs ee oe ee 22.9 30 .4 44.5 Bie k 70.0 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT NEGRO ILLITERATES 10 YEARS OF AGE 
AND OVER BY STATES IN 1920. 




















Number Negroes 10 Yrs. Number Per Cent 
States by Rank of Age and Over Illiterates Tlliterates 

LerNGw VOL ot 2ese CTO od Rae 171 ,303 5 ,032 2.9 

2S Winnesotast 2 eta yee tie a VOPLIEASS 2A1 Si 

3) sNorth Dakotas ses bo ge 405 16 4.0 

4 Washineton ieee 2 sens eee on 6 ,064 245 4.0 
bY MWISCONSIN. seo ees sae =e es 4,458 182 4.1 

6? Miehionn 122 dk pote sed aS §2 ,193 2 ,203 4.2 

THING WEMICXICO. 244 50 34, es so 5 ,362 228 4.3 

SH ariZOna aoe oie ea ee as a4 7 ,369 338 4.6 
9 TAS Se Seid eee 2 ae eee Ls 278 59 4.6 
1O.Califoming (ooo ees a SE 2 ey 33 ,391 1,579 4.7 
TIS Ove gon = ieee’ viens See at 1 ,893 89 4.7 

PENG braskawcwsees sete Bi len 11 ,489 556 4,8 
TS sINevada Sia. s as eee Es 313 16 5.1 

14, South Dakota! /222_ 7 68238 as 678 35 5.2 
15 Vous =e ea Re es eo a oe 1,251 66 (es 
HOS TA ab Gee Sa oe Sea lee Satan a ae 814 44 5.4 
i Wipine gees as ee Se ese oe 1,091 64 5.9 
LS. Montana = 2s 8 Woe Smee oe = 1,450 87 6.0 
LIEN, JOtse ye” > oe enero ae 96 ,701 5 ,910 6.1 

20RRennsylyania 22 ke ee in 240 ,027 14 ,645 6.1 
Pil OolOradoe as. toes Bae OL ae 9,909 6 6 .2 

22 Connectienh=*s=2 45 fy ea ae ore 17 ,441 1,078 6.2 
2 VOrMOite se hoes = ose eee =e 454 28 6 .2 
2 Wlin@issss eo alesis ens ‘2 157 ,205 10 .476 6.7 

25 New Hampshire____________ = 33 6.7 
26 Massachusetts_____________ ae 37 ,603 2 ,565 6.8 
210, SLOW a ese as nee Pes nie iy 3 15 ,909 1,283 8.1 
ZS AODIO Se ie 28 eee aa kee E 157 ,912 12,715 8.1 

29 District of Columbia_________ ae 93 ,872 8 ,053 8 .6 
30° Kansass oS age” ee Satay ai 48 ,166 4 ,228 8.8 

Slaindiangs 22° seeth Age see eS é 68 ,361 6 A776 9.5 

32 Rhode Island__________ pes Re 8 ,192 839 10.2 
oo) NNSSOUT Le = ot te eee = 152 ,861 18 ,528 WA 
34 Oldahomaaae72 obs eA Ag 114 ,536 14 .205 12.4 
30 West Virginians. ee ay = 68 ,786 10 ,513 15.3 
SO WN ORAS tl Ber ae een Se =a 572 ,719 102 ,053 17.8 
37 Maryland ios iee 22) ee oo es 194 ,825 35 ,404 18 .2 
38 Delaware. 2) 2 SI is 24 ,598 4 ,700 19.1 
39 Kentucky____________ eS As 192 ,657 40 ,548 21.0 
AQ Rilonida tos ao SSE to ae Leg 258 ,449 55 ,639 21.5 
41 Arkansas 8282 02h ie Soe 363 ,403 79 245 21.8 
ZORNENNOSSOO + Stas telah ee we eG 354 ,426 79 532 22 4 
Soe VILE Tae Ne pes wale tie ep Re ge 520 ,657 122 392 23.5 
44 North Carolina___________ ase 545 542 133 ,674 24 5 
450 Georpians Sou CewaN eee Ee oes 896 ,127 261 115 29..1 
AGPIVUSSISsiO pl neo Seared ee 703 ,627 205,813 29.3 
AT South: Carolina 292.2 eae. re 618 ,928 181 ,422 29.3 
AS, SOL Des ai = eee eke Soe TNR 674 ,004 210 ,690 | 51.3 
AOMUOUIS ANG = 2 S~ eR od kee 536 ,362 | 206 ,730 38.5 








Illiteracy In The Army. 





The term illiteracy as used with reference to soldiers entering the army ser- 
vice during the recent war was not the same as is used when we ordinarily refer 
to a person being illiterate, that is unable to read or write. 

In the examinations carried on in the army by the section of psychology, the 
recruits were divided into two groups, Alpha and Beta. The former were de- 
signated as being literate and the latter as being illiterate. The usual basis of 
classifice tion as being literate was: “ability to read and understand newspe2 pers 
and write letters home.’ Additional requirements, that the recruits had finished 
from the third grade to the seventh grade, were made in a number of the camps. 
The requirements for Negroes were: At Camp Custer, five years at school; at 
Camp Taylor, finished sixth grade; at Camp Sherman, eight years at school. 
The requirements for whites at Camp Sherman, were: finished sixth grade. 

It would appear that the tendency was to increase the rate of illiteracy for 
Negroes in two ways. First, the requirements for placing them in Alpha were 
higher than that for the whites; second, the practice for a time in some camps 


basis of fifth grade literacy. On this basis it has been found that twenty-nine 
per cent of white recruits were sent to Beta and seventy per cent of Negro re- 
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eruits were sent to Beta. The figures for the Negroes are probable a little too 
high as indicating fifth grade literacy since for certain periods in some camps 
it was a practice tosend all Negro recruits to Beta.” 


SECONDARY HIGHER AND PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


: According to reports made by heads of schools to the Editor of the 
Negro Year Book, there are exclusive of public high schools some 500 
schools devoted to the secondary and higher training of Negroes. There 
are: teachers, 5,132; total students 107,807; elementary students, 74,383; 
secondary students, 28,000; collegiate students, 3,324 and professional 
students, 2,100. Of the total number of students, 2.0 per cent are in 
collegiate courses. ; 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS IN NEGRO HIGHER, SECONDARY 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


Elementary 
70.1 Per Cent 
Eee Secondary 
25.0 Per Cent 
HH Collegiate 
3.0 Per Cent 


W Professional 
1.9 Per Cent 


NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES. 


The following table, taken from No. 15 of the Atlanta University 
publications, shows the number of college graduates by decades from 
1820-1829 to 1900-1909: 





Decade Number of Negro College Graduates 
USIOAS OO eee re ae tec ee inten ieee ee ce rer ior 3 
HSSOTR SOME ae Spe tenwht 20 (FS uy Pech toll Seale ss (ee cig She nee seceeas 
WSAQ=1840 oe 2 ee ee Se ee ee ee Sei ae anes oe eine £6 
SRO TOs ee ee a ren ms oh ree oa i i 12 
PSCO SOO ake ieee Own Ja Be ae A ees oe See ee a ee ee 44 
SOTO re ser ae gS ES ee ey See SSS Nae ot beer OE anes See 313 
BSS he ee ete ea a Re ee re eile re ee 738 
SSEXSY gr 21 OY sas a a a ae a a re a at te ee tera 1,126 
TGOG= 10009 Saree So eae ee Pe eee Se ee eee 1 ,613 

Wotan eee eR ee ee ee ee ean ter Pe eases 3 ,856 


In 1921 according to the Crisis Magazine, 461 Negroes received the Bachelor’s 
Degree in the arts and sciences. The total number of Negro college graduates is 
now about 7,850. Among the first Negroes to graduate from colleges in the 
United States were John Brown Russworm, who graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1826; Theodore 8. Wright from Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
Edward Jones from Amherst College. About 870 Negroes have graduated from 
Northern colleges. Oberlin, which admitted Negroes for a number of years 
before the Civil War, has graduated a larger number of Negroes than any other 
Northern university or college. In Northern colleges and universities Negroes 
on the whole have made good records and have carried off many honors. Alain 
. LeRoy Locke, of Philadelphia, Pa., graduated from Harvard University, A. B., 
magna cum laude, 1907. This same year he won the Rhodes Scholarship from 
Pennsylvania to Oxford University, England, where he was a student for three 
years. For two semesters, 1910-11, he was a student at Berlin University. 


NEGROES WHO HAVE RECEIVED DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY DEGREE 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy, which is the highest earned degree con- 
ferred by educational institutions, has been conferred by American universities 
upon 25 Negroes as follows: Edward A. Bouchet, Yale University, 1876; J. W: 
E. Bowen, Boston University, 1877; William L. Bulkley, Syracuse University 
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1893; W. E. B. Dubois, Harvard University, 1895; Pezavia O’Connell, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1898; Lewis B. Moore, University of Pennsylvania, 1896; 
T. Nelson Baker, Yale University, 1903; J ames R. L. Diggs, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, 1906; Charles H. Turner, University of Chicago, 1907; Richard R. 
Wright, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, 1911; George EK. Haynes, Columbia 
University, 1912; C. G. Woodson, Harvard University, 1912; Gilbert H. Jones, 
Dean of Wilberforce University is a Ph. D., 1909, Jena University, Germany; 
Julian Lewis, University of Chicago, 1915. Ernest E. Just, University of Chica- 
go, 1916; St. Elmo Brady, University of Illinois, 1916; Edward M. A. Chandler, 
University of Illinois, 1917; Alain LeRoy Locke, Harvard University, 1918. 
Thomas I. Brown, Clark University, 1919; Francis C. Sumner, Clark Univer- 
sity, 1920; Willis J. King, Boston University, 1920; Eva B. Dykes, Radcliffe 
College, 1921; Sadie Turner Mossell, University of Pennsylvania, 1921; Georgi- 
ana Rosa Simpson, University of Chicago, 1921; Thomas W. Turner, Cornell 
University, 1921; Harris S. Blackistone, University of Pennsylvania, 1921. 


NEGROES WHO HAVE MADE PHI BETA KAPPA 


Membership in the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity is conferred in the leading col- 
leges and universities on under-graduates who are among the best scholars and 
is for scholarship only. There are 47 Negroes who have made this fraternity 
as follows: 


Edward A. Bouchet, Yale University 1874, deceased. Formerly Principal 
High School, Gallipolis, Ohio. : : 

Anna F. Broadnax, Oberlin College 1908, teacher of Latin, Howard High 
School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Sterling A. Brown, Williams College, 1921. : 

Roscoe C. Bruce, Harvard University 1902, formerly Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Washington. 

John W. Cromwell, Dartmouth 1906, Teacher Dunbar High School, Wash- 
ington. 

James D. Carr, Deceased, Rutgers College 1891, formerly Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel, New York City. ’ 

William H. Dinkins, Brown University 1912, Professor, Selma University 
Selma, Alabama. 

Bertram W. Doyle, Ohio Wesleyan, 1921. 

Samuel Herman Dreer, Bowdoin College 1910, Teacher of English, Sumner 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

George S. Ellison, University of Michigan 1910, Teacher of Mathematics 
and Economics, Sumner High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Joseph H. B. Evans, University of Michigan, 1912, Teacher Commercial 
Branches, Sumner High School, St. Louis, Missouri. , 

Jessie R. Fauset, Cornell University, 1905, Literary Editor of The Crisis, 
New York City. 

Rudolph J.C. Fisher, Brown University 1919. 

Francis Grant, Radcliffe College, 1917. 

Dorothy M. Hendrickson, Hunter College, 1920. 

Leslie P. Hill, Harvard University, 1908, Principal Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers, Cheyney, Pa. 

John Hope, Brown University 1919, President Morehouse College. Honor- 
ary for achievements since graduation, 25 years after graduation. 

Chas. H. Houston, Amherst College 1915, Professor of English, Howard 
University. 

Pery B. Jackson, Western Reserve University, 1919. 

William Jefferson, Dickinson College, 1920. 

Earnest B. Just, Dartmouth, 1907, Head Department of Physiology, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Wily Lane, Amherst College, 1879. 

David A. Lane, Jr., Bowdoin College, 1917. 

J. Mercer Langston, Oberlin College, 1901, Teacher Sumner High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 

Percy Julian, De Pauw University 1920. 

Alain LeRoy Locke, Harvard University, 1907, Professor of Philosophy, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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Mary E. Link, University of Chicago, 1921. 

Rayford W. Logan, Williams College, 1917. 

Alexander Hamilton Martin, Western Reserve University, 1895, Lawyer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Robert N. Mattingly, Amherst College 1905, Head Department of Mathe- 
matics, Public Schools, Washington. 

Clyde C. McDuffie, Williams College, 1912, Teacher of Latin, M. Street, 
High School, Washington. 

Hortense Mitchell, Oberlin College, 1916 

John Arnett Mitchell, Bowdoin College, 1912, Professor, Southern Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. ~ 

Dr. Vinson C. Mullison, University of Chicago, 1920. 

W.S. Montgomery, Dartmouth College 1878, Supervising Principal, Twelfth 
Division Public Schools, Washington. . 

Anna L, Pendleton, Oberlin College, 1917, 4 

William Pickens, Yale University, 1904, Dean, Morgan College, Baltimore. 

Francis E. Rivers, Yale University, 1915. 

Paul L. Robeson, Rutgers College, 1919. 

James Scott, University of Kansas, 1918. 

Theodore M. Selden, Dartmouth, 1921, (Deceased). 

Valaurez Spratlin, Denver University, 1920. 

William Monroe Trotter, Harvard University, 1894, Editor, The Guardian, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Lillian A. Turner, University of Minnesota, 1918. p 

E. C. William, Western Reserve University, 1892, Librarian, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Frances H. Williams, Mt. Holyoke College, 1919. 

Edward E. Wilson, Williams College, 1892, Assistant State’s Attorney of 
Cook County, Chicago, Ill 

Negro Lawyers— 

Allen B. Macon.—First Negro to be regularly admitted to the practice of 
law in the United States. He was admitted to the bar at Worchester, Massa- 
chusetts, May 3, 1845. He had been allowed to practice in Maine two years 
before that time. 

Rock, John S.—First Negro admitted to practice before the U. 8S. Supreme 
Court. On motion of Charles Sumner he was admitted February 1, 1865. 

Ray, Charlotte.—First colored woman lawyer. She graduated from Howard 
University in 1872. 

The 1910 census reported 779 Negro lawyers in the country, two of whom were 
women. ; 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURES IN UNITED STATES FOR ALL EDUCATION AND FOR 
NEGRO EDUCATION. 


Total Expenditure All Education Pi ee | Dillion and 
288 million 
All Public Schools == aes 1 billion 
; ; 77.0 Per Cent 
All Higher and Secondary Education Eee 260 million 


20.7 Per Cent 
Negro Public Schools (4 21 million 
1.7 Per Cent 
Negro Higher and Secondary Education #8 7 million 
0.6 Per cent 








INVESTMENTS IN UNITED STATES IN ALL SCHOOL PLANTS AND IN SOHOOL 
PLANTS AND EQUIPMENTS FOR NEGROES. 


i ‘SEERA Re AY Ca 1 billion and 
All Institutions Viet Pes 
AllHigh Schools and Academies Rinne mee 750 million 
51.0 Per Cent 
1Universities and Colleges i TERNEN 550 million 
All Universities am leg as 
AllNormal Schools @@SEEEE 65 million 
5.0 Per Cent 
Atl Manual Training and IndustrialSchools WS 50 million 
3.5 Per Cent 

Negro Colleges Normaland Industrial Schs gy 30 muillion 

2.5 Per Cent 
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ENDOWMENTS OR PRODUCTIVE FUNDS FOR ALL AND FOR NEGRO EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
All Institutions S| million 


All Universities and Colleges ree eee ees 385 million 
75.0 Per Cent 


Normal, High, Academies and Manual 


Training Schools See 115 million 
23.0 Per Cent 
Negro Schools Ge 1 1 million 
2.0 Per Cent 


FINANCES OF NEGRO SCHOGLS. 
Expenditures. 

During 1920-21, the expenditures for private and higher schools for 
the Negro in the United States were by states and municipalities $1,- 
210,508; by the United States Government, $269,937; from other sources . 
than those mentioned above $5,569,704; total, $7,080,149. [here was 
expended for colored public schools by the sixteen former slave States, 
the District of Columbia and Oklahoma, $21,693,504. 

The total expenditures for Negro education were, $28,773,653. During the 
year 1920-1921 the sixteen former slave States, the District of Columbia and 
Oklahoma, expended $192,232,045 for white public schools. There was ex- 
pended this same year in the entire United States for education, $1,288,000,000, 
divided as follows: $1,000,000,000 by common school systems, city and state; 
$150,000,000 by universities, colleges and technological schools; $27,800,000 by 
normal schools; $43,550,000 by private high schools and academies; $7,950,000 
by manual training and industrial schools, and $4,750,000 by Indian schools. 
It is roughly estimated that the religious and philanthropic organi- 

zations have contributed since 1865 about $70,500,000 for the education 
of the Negro in the South. During this same period the Negroes them- 
selves, by direct contributions through their churches and other means 
have contributed over $36,000,000 for their education. It is estimated 
that since 1870 the Southern States have expended from their public funds 
about $180,000,000 for Negro common schools. During this same period 
about $2,200,000,000 were expended by the Southern States for all their 
common schools. 


School Property. 


The total value of the property, including scientific apparatus, 
grounds and buildings owned by institutions for secondary and higher 
training of Negroes amounts to about $30,000,000. 

The total value of the property owned by all the institutions for 
secondary, higher and industrial trainingin the United States amounts to 
$1,455,000,000 as follows: For universities, colleges and technological 
schools, $550,000,000; normal schools, $65,590,000; private high schools 
and academies, $186,440,000; public high schools, $574,110,000; manual 
training and industrial schools $47,500,000; Indian industrial schools, 
$8,700,000. 


Endowments. 


_ The endowments or productive funds of schools for Negroes amount to approx- 
imately $11,150,000. Of this amount, $3,850,000 belongs to colleges and univer- 
sities, and $7,200,000 to normal and industrial schools. Only about twenty 
colleges for Negroes have endowments. During the year 1920-21, all Negro 
schools increased their endowments about $1,000,000. : 

During that same period universities, colleges and technological 


schools for whites added to their endowments, $17,500,000. . The total en- 
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dowments or productive funds for all educational institutions in the Uni- 
ted States in 1921 were $511,650,000 distributed as follows: Universities, 
colleges and technological schools, $385,250,000; normal schools, $6,125,- 
000; public high schools, $3,000,000; private high schools and academies, 
$62,642,000; manual training and industrial schools, $58,110,000. 
CONTRIBUTIONS OF NEGROES FOR EDUCATION. 

It is estimated that through the churches and other means Negroes 
are each year raising about $2,500,000 for the support of their schools. 
The more important Negro religious denominations each supports ‘a 
number of schools. Altogether they support about 175. Their school 
property is valued at about $3,000,000. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church is raising each year about $500,000 


for the support of its twenty colleges and normal school. The Negro Baptists 
are giving support to about 110 colleges and academies. A great deal of money 


is being specially raised each year by the Negroes of the South for the improve- 


ment of their rural schools. It is a common thing for a community to raise 
$500 to $1,000 to build a schoolhouse. In connection with the Rosenwald rural 
school-house building movement, Negroes have contributed over $1,129,000. 

Saint Francis Academy.—When, in 1829, the Saint Francis Academy was 
founded in Baltimore by Negro Sisters of the Catholic Church from the West 
Indies, they gave to the institution all they had in the way of furniture and real 
estate. It is said that Nancy Allison left this institution $15,000 and Louise 
Bode, a Haitian, $30,000. 

Convene, The Widow Bernard.—She was a slave woman in New Orleans 
who purchased her own freedom and then set to work to do allshe could to give 
light and learning to the illiterate and indigent children. In 1835 she founded 
and erected the “Institution des Orphelins Indigenes.”’ 

Lafon,:Thomy,—Negro philanthropist, of New Orleans, La. He was born 
free in that city, December 28, 1810; was first a school teacher, then he ran a 
small dry goods store. Here he accumulated a little money which he loaned at 
advantageous rates of interest and began to deal in real estate. At this he 
became wealthy. He died December 22, 1893, leaving an estate appraised at 
$413,000, the bulk of which was divided among various charitable and edu- 
cational institutions of the city of New Orleans. 

Smith, Stephen.—Born 1795, died 1873; was a Negro lumber and oyster 
merchant of Columbia and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He founded in 1864, 
in cooperation with other Negroes, the “Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons at Philadelphia.” 

Smith at one time was reputed to be the wealthiest Negroin the United States. 
He dealt in both oysters and lumber and had his own schooners. When he 
founded the Old Folks Home he had retired from business and was a minister of 
the A. M. E. Church. He gave for the establishment of the home, grounds, 
buildings and so forth, $150,000. He also donated the ground for the Mount 

Olive Cemetery for colored people, which adjoins the home. 

Among other colored persons who contributed to the Old Folks Home were: 
Maurice Hall, butler, $4,000; Henry and Sarah Gordon, caterers, $66,000. Gor- 
don also gave $16,000 to Wilberforce University; Edward Green, junk dealer, 
$73,000. This home also received money from white persons, especially Quakers 
and is now the wealthiest home for aged and infirm colored persons in the 
United States. ; 

Shaw, Mary E.—Colored woman of New York City. Left legacy of $38,- 
000 to Tuskegee Institute. ; : 

McKee, Col. John _—Wealthy philanthropist, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
At his death in 1902, he left about $1,000,000 worth of property for education. 
He provided for the establishment of the Col. John McKee’s College. 

Fisher, Anna Maria.—A eolored woman of Brooklyn, who died in 1911, left 
$26,500 of a $65,000 estate to educational institutions. 

EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 


The Kosciuszko Fund—May 5, 1798, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, the 
Polish General who assisted the American Colonies in their fight for 
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independence, on the eve of his departure from America made a will in 
which he set aside a fund amounting to about $16,000 to be devoted to 
the education of Negroes. 

Thomas Jefferson was made administrator and was empowered to employ the 
whole of the fund “‘in purchasing Negroes from his own or any others, and giving 
them liberty in my name, in giving them an education in trade or otherwise, and 
having them instructed for their new condition in the duties of morality, which 
may make them good neighbors, good fathers or mothers, husbands or wives 
in their duties as citizens, teaching them to be defenders of their liberty and 
country, and of the good order of society, and in whatsoever may make them 
happy and useful.”” Kosciuszko died in 1817, Thomas Jefferson reftised to take 
out administration papers and Benjamin Lincoln Lear, a Trustee of the African 
Education Society was appointed administrator. The heirs of Kosciuszko eon- 
tested the will and filed a bill against Mr. Lear in the United States Supreme 
Court on the ground of the invalidity of the will executed by Kosiuszko in 1798. 
Mr. Lear died in 1832 and William Wirt, Attorney General of the United States, 
short time thereafter. This caused delay in having the case decided. Available 
information does not indicate just what was the final disposition of the Kos- 
ciuszko fund. : 


REFERENCES: Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, pages 76, 78, 
79-80, 259 and 377-378. 


The Cushing Fund.—In 1895 Miss Emmaline Cushing, of Boston, 
left $33,000 to aid Negro education. For sixteen years the income from 
the fund was given to certain educational institutions. Recently the 
fund was distributed. 


The Avery Fund.—In 1875, Rev. Charles Avery, who, in 1849, 
established at Allegheny, Pa., The Avery Trade School for Colored 
Youths, by means of a fund provided for twelve scholarships for young 
colored men in the University of Pittsburgh. 

In accordance with the agreement between the executors of the Avery Estate 
and the trustees, of the university, this fund is to provide instruction for males 
of the colored people in the United States of America or the British Provinces 
of Canada. The number is not to exceed twelve at any one time or term, nor 
is an individual to hold a scholarship for a period longer than four years. The 
Avery scholarships are granted to under-graduate students in the college of arts 
and the schools of engineering, mines, economics and education. 

The Vilas Bequest.—Under the terms of the will ot the late Senator 
William F. Vilas, of Wisconsin, who died August 27, 1908, provision is* 
ultimately to be made at the University of Wisconsin tor ten scholarships 
and ten fellowships for persons of Negro descent. 

After the death of Mr. Vilas’ wife and daughter, his estate, which is consid- 
erable, is to be used for the promotion of learning at the University of Wisconsin. 
Among the things to be done as the income from the estate suitably increases are: 
First, the erection of the Vilas Memorial Theatre; second, ten undergraduate 
scholarships and ten fellowships are to be established; third, aid is to be provided 
for the encouragement of musical talent or to promote the appreciation of music; 
fourth, the establishing, one after another, of ten research professorships; fifth, 
the ten professorships aforesaid having been established and supplied, the trustees 
shall next provide for fifty more undergraduate scholarships, with a salary of 
from three to four hundred dollars each, as they shall deem best, and then for 
fifty more fellowships with a salary of from five hundred to six hundred dollars 
each, to which graduates of the University of Wisconsin shall be appointed; 
such scholarships and fellowships to be of like character with those first herein- 
before provided for; or they may, in their discretion, provide for both fellowships 
and scholarships, but at least as many of the latter as of fellowships. 

For at least. one-fifth of these scholarships and fellowships the regents shall 
prefer in appointment among worthy and qualified candidates those of Negro 
blood if such present themselves. Otherwise then as aforesaid they shall be 
‘governed by the regents in like manner as t hose first ab ove provided for. 
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The Buckingham Smith Fund.—The Buckingham Smith Be- 
nevolent Association is a charitable corporation under the laws of Florida, 
incorporated to dispense the proceeds of a fund established by Bucking- 
ham Smith, former resident of St. Augustine, and at one time Secretary 
to the legation from the United States to Spain. , 

_ _ The fund had its foundation in the will of Buckingham Smith who 
died in 1871. - By his will he left his estate to his executor, in trust ‘‘for 
the benefit of the black people of St. Augustine.’”’ The executor, Dr. 
Oliver Bronson of St. Augustine, formerly of New York, a philanthropist, 
took measures to transfer the property to the corporation formed. 

The amount of the property divided by Buckingham Smith probably did not 
exceed $20,000. Dr. Bronson gave a lot on which a building was constructed, 
intended to be used as home for aged people of color. After some years of trial 
it was found that the old people were unwilling to enter the home and the building 
was then used for a training school for girls of the Negro race. This was later - 
abandoned, and the proceeds of the fund used for the support and care of the 
indigent and the aged people of color. . 

The trustees have liberally construed their powers and use the funds controlled 
by them in a broad way for the benefit of people of color, young as well as old. 
Aid is given the industrial school established near St. Augustine; a hall for social 
meetings rented; a district nurse employed, beside other welfare work paid for 
out of the fund. 

The aid given stands out a striking example of the good which may be done 
with a small fund administered wisely. 

By wise management the trustees increased the principal of the sum so that 
the present income is approximately $4,000 a year, which is expended for the 
care and support of the people belonging to the Negro race. 

The trustees of the fund are: Dr. Andrew Anderson, President; St. Augustine, 
Florida; John T. Dismukes, Vice-President, St. Augustine, Florida; J. D, Puller, 
St. Augustine, Florida; J. C. Heartt, Secretary, St. Augustine, Florida; C. M. 
Fuller, St. Augustine, Florida; Grosvenor A. Parker, St. Augustine, Florida; and 
William Whitwell Dewhurst, Treasurer, St. Augustine, Florida. ; 


The African Thitd.—This is an income derived from the bequest 
of John Parrish made in 1808. ‘The African Third of the John Parrish 
fund consists of the net income from a property on Third Street in Phila- 
delphia, bequeathed by him in 1808, in trust for three purposes: one- 
third for the education of poor white children, one-third for the aid of 
Indians, and one-third for the aid of colored people. Each of these thirds 
must be -used in Pennsylvania. 


“The Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery the Relief 
of free Negroes Unlawfully Held in Bondage and for improving the Condition 
of the African Race,’’-is the trustee of the African Third, the annual income of 
which usually amounts to about $200. This Society is also trustee for the real 
estate and endowment fund for the Laing School at Mt. Pleasant, South Caro- 
lina. In addition, the Society has funds amounting to about $17,000, much of 
the income from which is applied to the aiding of Negro education in the South. 
The officers of the Society are: president, Joel Borton; vice-president, Hugh 
S. Walker; secretary, Arabella Carter, 1305 Arch Street; treasurer, Walter Hall; 
Board of Managers: the above and Sarah W. Knight, William C. Biddle, 
Mary R. Lively, William B. Griscom, Rebecca W. Holmes, and Counselor G. 
Herbert Jenkins. 

The George Washington Educational Fund.—This fund was 
established from money left by an ex-slave, George Washington. In the 
early part of the nineteeth century, Washington, then a small boy was 
purchased in Virginia by a Dr. Silas Hamilton of Natchez County Miss. 
Some five years later, Dr. Hamilton brought his slaves, twenty-one in 
_number, North and freed them. Washington refused to leave his master 
and went with him to Otterville in Jersey County, Illinois. 
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As long as Dr. Hamilton lived Washington served him faithfully. When the 
Doctor died in 1834 he left his former slave $3,000. Washington was thrifty and 
industrious and when he died in 1864 he left an estate valued at $15,000. His 
will provided that $1500 of this amount be expended in erecting a monument to 
Dr. Hamilton and that the income from the residue of the estate should be de- 
veted to the education of Negro children. The trustee of the Fund appropriated 
the money to his own uses. About 1872 Theodore S. Chapman brought suit 
against the trustee of the Fund to have it applied to its proper uses. After 
several years of litigation Mr. Chapman won the suit and recovered a little less 
than $9,000 of the original estate. After erecting the monument to Dr. Hamil- 
ton, $7,300 remained. Mr. Chapman had virtual charge of the Fund for thirty 
years and at his death it amounted to $22,000 and had assisted in the education 
of over one hundred Negro students. Mr. Chapman in his will left $3,000 to 
be added to the George Washington Educational Fund. ‘The benefits of the 
Fund were first extended to the Negroes residing in Jersey County, later to the 
Congressional district in which this county is located and finally to the whole 
state of Illinois. The present amount of the Fund is reported to be approxi-. 
mately $23,000. Theannualincome is a little over $1,100. Four students are 
at present being educated by the Fund in Northern Colleges. The trustees of 
the Fund are: Dr. A. M. Cheney, Jerseyville, Illinois; A M. Slaten, Jersey- 
ville, Illinois; G. H. Dougherty, Otterville, Illinois; J. W. Becker, Jerseyville, 
Illinois; F. H. Markman, Jerseyville, Illinois; H. L. Chapman, Jerseyville, Illi- 
nois. The secretary treasurer of the Fund, (he is not a trustee) is Judge 
Charles S.White of Jerseyville, Illinois. 


The Miner Fund.—This fund bears the name of, and owes its 
existence to Myrtilla Miner, of Brookfield, N. Y., who on December 3, 
1851, established a normal school for colored girls so that they might be- 
come teachers of their own race. In order that the work might continue 
after her death, Congress on March 3, 1862, granted a charter by which 
she, her associates and successors were incorporated under the name of 
“The Institution for the Education of Colored Youth,” to be located in 
the District of Columbia and to educate and improve the moral and 
intellectual condition of such colored youth of the nation as might be 
placed under its care and influence. 

Miss Miner died December 7, 1864. The first lot of ground for the school, 
purchased in 1853 at a cost of $4,000, was in the square on which the British 
Legation is now situated. In 1872, this ground was sold for $40,000 and a new 

“site was purchased at Seventh and Church Streets. Here the Minér Normal 

School was conducted independently until 1879, when an arrangement was made 

with the trustees of the public schools of the District of Columbia whereby it 

was agreed that the Miner Normal School should be the public normal school for 
the colored people of the District. The building was leased to the District of 

Columbia at an annual rental of $3,600. In 1915, the District erected a $225,000 

Normal School building for Negroes which was named in honor of Miss Miner. 

The Fund now has property valued at $40,000. The annual income from which 

is about $2,100. This income is used for the aid of the Manassas Industrial 

School of Virginia and of other Negro Schools and needy students. 


The Trustees of the Miner Fund are: William L. Brown, President; Rev. 

John Van Shaick, Jr., D. D., Vice-President; John S. Scofield, E. L. Parks, 

Samuel R. Bond, Miss Mary K. Porter, Secretary; and Henry C. Gauss, Treas- 

urer. 

The Stewart Missionary Foundation For Africa.—This Founda- 
tion established in 1894 was the gift of Rév, and Mrs. W. F. Stewart of | 
Daytona Beach, Florida. Its purpose was to assist in creating missionary 
interest in the Negro churches and schools. ‘The plan being to seek out 
suitable young people for missionary service and prepare them for the 
field, also to prepare the ministry for missionary leadership in the home 
church. To carry out the plan the foundation was placed in Gammon . 
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Theological Seminary, the best equipped and most largely endowed of 
the institutions for the education of Negro ministers. The Stewart Foun- 
dation provides for the Department of Christian Missionsin the Semi- 
nary, this department with other studies selected from the various semi- 
nary-courses and from Clark University, located on the same campus, 
constitutes the school of Missions which is under the general charge of the 
Stewart Foundation. 

_ Inaddition to the regular school work as described above, the Stewart Founda- 
tion maintains a lecture ship in all the schools under the Board of Education for 
Negroes in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and many other schools. A system 
of prizes is also provided these schools for the best essays, orations and hymns 
on missionary subjects. Beginning with 1911 a school and missionary journal 
called the Foundation has been published. It has 16 pages and is published 
monthly. ( 

About fifty missionaries have gone to Africa as a direct result of this work, 
several during the past year. The influence of the school work on the ministry 
and the churches in this land is very noticeable in the increased offerings for 
missionary work. The Slewart Missionary Foundat‘on has something more than 
$100,000 in invested funds. ; ; : 

Mr. E. L. Stewart of Chicago, Illinois and Rev. G. Grant Stewart, of Los 

Angeles, California are the trustees. D. D. Martin, Gammon Theological 

Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., is Secretary and Director. 

The Daniel Hand Fund.—In 1888 Daniel Hand, of Guilford, Con- 
necticut, gave the American Missionary Association $1,000,000 to aid 
in the education of the Negro. Mr. Hand also provided that his residuary 
estate amounting to $500,000 should be devoted to the same purpose 
and the income disbursed through the same association. 


This fund has been a great assistance in the splendid work which 
the American Missionary Association has done for Negro education 
in the South. It now amounts to $1,530,000. ‘The income from the 
Fund for 1920 was $74,366. 


The Peabody Educational Fund.—On February 7, 1867 and July 
I, 1868, George Peabody, of Danvers, Massachusetts, established a fund 
of $3,500,000 to be devoted to education in the South; $1,380,000 of this 
amount was in Florida and Mississippi bonds and has never been avail- 
able. ‘The remainder was placed in the control of sixteen trustees. The 
first aim of the fund was to encourage the establishment of public school 
systems for the free education of all children. After this was accom- 
plished, the income from the fund was devoted to the training of teachers 
through normal schools and teachers’ institutes. 


In 1875, a normal school for whites was established at Nashville, Tennessee. 
This school became a leader in the development of the-normal school idea 
throughout the South. By means of scholarships, worthy students from all the 
Southern States were enabled toattend this central training school. By 1903 all 
the Southern States had committed themselves to the policy of maintaining 
schools for the training of teachers. By the deed of trust the trustees were 
given the power to distribute the fund at the expiration of thirty years which end- 
edin 1897. In January, 1905, the trustees decided to dissolve the trust. This 

was done in 1915. ‘The residue of the fund was expended in the endowment of 
the Peabody College at Nashville for the higher education of white teachers. 
Under the arrangements for the first endowment of Peabody College the Pea- 
body Fund donated the sum of $1,000,000. Toward the further endowment of 
this institution the Peabody Fund contributed $500,000. The Trustees have 
also contributed funds in aid of schools of education in the State universities 
and in aid of rural education for the Negrorace. The fund for this latter pur- 
pose has been given in trust to the John F. Slater Fund to be administered in 
the interest of rural public schools for the Negro race. 
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THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND. 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund was incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois on November 1, 1917 by Julius Rosenwald, Augusta N. 
Rosenwald, Lessing J. Rosenwald and Armand S. Deutsch, ‘‘for charit- | 
able, scientific, educational and religious purposes.’’ Up to January 1, 
1922 the Fund has contributed for such causes $889,379. The secretary 
of the Fund is Francis W. Shepardson, Executive Offices, Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, Chicago, Illinois. The Julius Rosenwald Fund among its 
benefactions gives aid to Y. M.C. A., work for Negroes and to the build- 
ing of rural schools for Negroes. 


Rosenwald Aid : 
To Negro 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


In January 1911, Mr. Julius Rosenwald of Chicago made a proposi- 
tion through the Young Men’s Christian Association of that city whereby 
ne offered to donate the sum of $25,000 to every city in the United States 
which would raise by public subscription $75,000 for the purpose of 
erecting an Association building for colored men and boys, to cost, with 
land, building and furnishing not less than $100,000. 

As a result of this offer a total of $2,150,361 has been raised. Of this amount 

Mr. Rosenwald contributed $325,000. The sources and amounts given to meet 

Mr. Rosenwald’s conditions have been:from local whites, $1,107,857; from local 

Negroes, $300,072; from other sources, $427,432. With the amounts raised, 
buildings have been erected, or are being erected in the following cities: Atlantu, 
Baltimore, Brooklyn, Chicago, Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Washington. New 
York having also subscribed the amount for a similar building for colored women 
and girls, Mr. Rosenwald applied his offer to this purpose. 

Rosenwald 

Rural Schoolhouse 

Building. . 

Mr. Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, on August 12, 1912, as one of 
several notable gifts in commemoration of his fiftieth birthday anniver- 
ary, contributed $25,o0c to Tuskegee Institute, to be distributed among 
such offshoots of Tuskegee as Principal Booker T. Washington should 
designate. Of this amount Dr. Washington asked permission to use 
$2,100 for an experiment in building in Alabama six rural schools for 
Negroes. The conditions of the experiment required that the Negroes, 
by their own contributions of cash, land or labor, by gifts from white 
friends, or by grants from public funds, should raise in each community 
an amount equal to or larger than the $300 assigned as Rosenwald aid. 

The interest aroused by the campaigns for constructing these schoolhouses 
wes So great, andso many other communities sought similar offers of aid, that up 
to February 1, 1922, under the same cooperative plan, Mr. Rosenwald stimulated 
the construction and contributed part of the cost of 1,215 school buildings in the 
South, utilizing the services of 2,795 teachers. These were built at a total cost 
of $3,985,000. Of this amount the Negroes contributed $1,129,000, the whites, 
$278,000, the public funds, $1,829,000 and Mr. Rosenwald $749,000. Inaddition 
projects for the constrtction before June 30, 1922 of 315 additional buildings 
have been approved, these to be erected at a total cost of $1,105,678, of which | 
the Negroes will contribute $271,610 and Mr. Rosenwald, $263,800. Classified 
by types the buildings already constructed include 356 one-teacher schools, 461 
two-teacher, 189 three-teacher, 105 four teacher, 39 five-teacher, 48 six-teacher, 
or larger and 17 teachers’ homes. The work of schoolhouse construction is under 


the general charge of Mr. S. L. Smith, General Field Agent, The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, Commercial Club Building, Nashville, Tennessee, 
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ROSENWALD RURAL ere Poles CONSTRUCTION. 
Number and Teacher Capacity of Schools. 





















































Total One Two Three Four Five Six T’ers.| Total 
State Bldgs. | Teacher |Teacher |Teacher |Teacher |Teacher |Or larger Teachers 
Alabama. oO. = 2 234 108 100 9 ih " 
Arkansas - -____ = 54 10 23 9 9 : i 130 
Greoreian = 2 53 14 16 10 8 2 3 136 
Kentucky______ 52 26 9 44 6 1 6 126 
Louisiana__——___ 135 26 59 23 12 7p ‘3 314 
Maryland___-___ 16 6 5 3 1 1 34 
Mississippi_ -— mon 14 1 9 41 58 10 12 6 411 
rolina _ 59 
Oklahoma ______ 15 5 o ce 20 : ‘ OB 
South Carolina_| 73 15 “22 14 15 2 ae 209 
Tennessee___ ___ 112 37 36 21 4 4 8 257 
LUG ce aa 50 15 27 4 3 ee ee 93 
Warcinias 2.) 2. 105 26 53 i 5 6 241 
Motalis— 13215 356 461 189 105 39 be 48 lez 795 


_ The total of buildings includes 17 teachers’ homes, one in Arkansas, five in Louisiana, five 
in Mississippi, one in North Carolina, one in Oklahoma, one in South Carolina, two in Tennessee 
and one in Texas. 

TABLE II. 


Financial Statistics. 











From From 
STATE Total | Total Cost | From From Public [Rosen w’ld 

Bldgs. Negroes | Whites Fnnds Fund 
Mabamae 22S 2552s 234 $ 389 .894| $ 157 499) $ 21 ,694/ $ 108 ,201/$ 102 ,500 
Arkansas —= Joo o24 o555 54 179 ,162 19 .680 3 ,846 119 ,036 36 ,600 
Georeia 2 gee eS 53 133 ,314 62 ,211 9 ,288 31 ,465 30 ,350 
Montuckys 250 a este 52 248 ,837 35 ,621 5,275] 175,841] 32,100 
Houisianar 00 oT esto 135 397 ,154 133 ,393 16 ,049 161 ,812 85 ,900 
Miomyland= so ol oe 16 71 613 14 ,877 124 46 ,712 9 ,900 
Mississippi eee 141 683 ,217 239 ,063 61,513) 265,141) 117 ,500 
North Carolina __-_----- 175 533 ,167 136 ,767 35 ,893 260 ,342| 100,165 
15 56 ,804 3 Albee eee 42 ,259 11 ,130 
73 410 ,467 104 ,013 105 ,924 133 ,830 61 ,700 
112 424 ,594 96 ,828 10 ,437 245 ,929 71 400 
50 132 ,385 22 ,600 2 ,380 69 ,970 37 435 
105 323 ,675 103 ,167 5 ,245 163 ,163 52 ,100 
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1 215) $3 ,984 ,283 1$1 ,129 ,134] $ 277 ,668)$1 ,828 ,701)$ 748 ,780 


The John F. Slater Fund.—In March, 1882, John F. Slater, of 
Norwich, Connecticut, created a trust fund of $1,000,000 for the purpose 
of “Uplifting the lately emancipated population of the Southern States 
and their posterity.’’ For this munificent gift Congress gave him a vote 
of thanks and a medal. The fund is used to prepare teachers and for 
education in the industries. Through fidelity and successful manage- 
ment the appropriations have been kept up and the Fund increased, es- 
pecially by the donation from the Peabody Fund, to about $2,000,000. 


Public and private schools are helped. ‘The requisites for help are 
proper standards of efficiency and the maintaining of normal and indus- 
trial departments. For the fiscal year 1919-1920, the trustees of the fund 
spent $111,200 in assisting 198 schools, including 107 County Training 
Schools, and 44 town and city public schools. 


The trustees are: John A. Stewart, New York City; Wickliffe Rose, New York 
City; Richard H. Williams, New York City; James H. Dillard, Charlottesville, 
Virginia; Charles Scribner, New York City; Fairfax Harrison, Belvoir, Virginia; 
John M. Glenn, New York City; Francis P. Venable, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina; James H. Kirkland, Nashville, Tennessee; Charles S. Brown, New York 
City; Albert Shaw, New York City; Walter Russell Bowie, Richard, Va. The 
otficers are: James H. Dillard, President; Richard H. Williams, Vice-President; 
Miss G. C. Mann, Box 418, Charlottesville, Virginia, Secretary; Metropolitan 
Trust Company, New York, Treasurer; B. C. Caldwell, Natchitoches, La., and 
W. T.B. Williams, Tuskegee, Ala., are field agents. 
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COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS AIDED BY THE SLATER FUND 


To these the Slater Board gives $500 a year for salaries of teachers on 
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1920-21. 


the following conditions: 


1. The school property shall belong to the state, county, or district, and the 


school shall be a part of the public schoo! system. 


2. There shall be an appropriation for salaries of not less t 


public funds raised by state, county, or district taxation. 
3. The length of term shall be at least 8 months. 


4. The teaching shall extend through the eighth year with the intenti 
adding at least two years as soon as it shal! be possible to make such extension. 


The beginning of these schools was in 1911-12, when the Slater Fund made 


appropriations in four counties under the above conditions. 
The following facts for the session 1920-1921 ere interesting: 


Amount contributed by the Slater Fund for salaries, $62,400; amount contribu- 
ted by the General Education Board for building ,$75,271; amount spent by 
counties (from public tax funds) for all purposes, $648,415; number of pupils 


above the seventh 


The following isa list of the schools for the session 1919-20 w 


gerade, 2,247. 


county, post office, and principal. 











County Post-office Principal of School 
ALABAMA. 
Baldwin’ ies ee hae IDS phine Ses ce seis Soa Sake ek ee Ligon A. Wilson 
Bibb 2s sc eee ease Centreville: 232.5. ist aiS ee |B. D. Davidson 
Chambers seo oe] S222 Sleadavettos=s 2: t=. Sis Sees 2 ee \U, A, Everett 
Coie. eee ees (Foe cx seer ee.) he Us eed ON J.B. King 
Conecyin ct teas Se Verereen er <i | paca Pe iS 5 E. T. Moore 
Coosa ss) =e eee Bee Cottage Groves = 2 3253-2 S9. 223 \J. T. Trail 
Henry 2 sae se es A Dpbevillett=2- - 2 eee Go Le «= W.R. Rosser 
Towndesss > oes eee  ee Haynevilles: S22 oleae Arnell G. Pugh 
Mobile: 262-23 2 re ee PIS GCaNE terse ee 2 eee eee oe I. J. Whitley 
PICK ONS Sa ee a eee Carrolitoy tee. 5. Aree aaeks Ses C. E. Leslie 
Randolph ees Cs ee TR ORTIORO ee ener. re ee ee oe J.P. Russell 
TRISSOU ye aoe ies a ee ee OGIO ter eee ae eee E. H. Tindell 
USCA OOSHe ne ee ee TUISCHIOOSA = ee ee ees A. R. Mosely 
Walkers ol... 325 ce aes COrong 22s Serie SS eee L. D. Revoal 
ARKANSAS. 
Chicot sets Sot ore ake. Villares~ 2c: 5 oo ree ie Henry Gilbreath 
Dallas2t a2 es ee ee Fordyce. 22 3es eas ee eee S. J. Anderson 
Hempstead____--_----- OPO LL Ss faaee actos Beate H. C. Yerger 
OO haps ve ate Mariahtiase 85. fen eae eee D. W. Hughes 
Pulaskise— oS ei Uses: see North IittleyRocks22ss->. 412 P. J. Van Pelt 
Sta Biranciss 2h. a2 spe MGdISON <3 -4 _ dysscee SU 2 ae ee W.F. Branch 
FLORIDA. 
Palm, Beaches {3225-42-25 Welray cic en cae ie eee -._--|C. J. Walker 
‘ GEORGIA. 
Bon Bills tet oe ee ee Ritzeerald «Presi osee | ne he og ee N. E. McLean 
Bulloch 2.3% 2 Ja saee oe Statesborouc tse aj ee Wm. James 
IBUPKe 2 So Sh, ei ae ‘Waynesboro: 202 eee Joel Goodwin 
Os P eRe OR Ee. AGnongs Zak ars 2 i RS ee ae ___|Judia C. J. Harris 
Cook. = Jae lah ee UGG C1 ale Rae Nene altace pets Sip, J. M. Deas 
iy sewn ie oe ee ee Soe Bhithtons 4 osu se Se es Mary C. Ross 
Hancock pean oe ane Spartad bh de bee Nees ee J. B: Borden 
INLONLOOS See Se ale Se Money Ghia SRE Sr A Cs ite ee thea! W. M. Hubbard 
prceven SES ST eee areas Se SNe A Cate eh Chas. J. Smith 
be aE ee es = sheer lL GOT Wi, EON eae Cae ee mee Mrs. H. R MeMill 
Washington_____-___- Use Sandersville: . 3-3 =e aes Re Se res a naa Elder” ote 
KENTUCKY 
Pasisl 2. wieiin cee eb tahine oie . J. Callery 
Rlemings bute. 45h ee -_H. Robinson 
endersoit eee ee eee . M. Cabell 
Adairvillesee. 6 Seas ee . M. Todd 
Mt. Sterling__ . C. C, Gatewood 
1 _|Campbellsville . Nuckolls 
Washington. 2222. Springfield______ . Diggs 
Wobstercce cc eases Providences: ace: uiek he ey O. Nickolis 
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County Post- office Principal of School 
RGR Ge gan A Ns a Sings ca Rea Ge SEER age a RTE CNN Ty 
LOUISIANA. 
ACA Ta Sis vat ioc ches 3 CrOwley ae tis Rese apo  cu Pa R. N. Clark 
Beauregard-22) 020352). MOVE e ya Su ee A. Lenoir 
Claibornes) 223 6 Shea EUG MMGG ai oe elt Ciehln at 2 Cae W. A. Hawke 
incon’. sae CANE n ids, (Seca) Bh ave DNR ie REE Charles P. Adams 
Morehouse Shia pany BSCE OD sobs Ge as Nenu oy ws R. G. Steptoe 
Natehitoches. . 2.222810) Bermiungacvos eee eae apa e L. J. Gurst 
Peletiaard ee ee ee GUNES aaceeg t Dia ae he ry. \H. BE. Parker 
Na linea se oie cs hata Converse 22a AL eae ee W. B. Purvis 
Tangipahoa_______-___- PROT WOO Gisela ciel 1 O. W. Dillon 
Washingtom= 22.3 oes3)es Franklinton-——_.--__- et A. J. Hardy 
MARYLAND. 
(ONES 51 12S we agp eee ie Pte POM OKO Ye sn eeee a ke et \Joseph C. Parks 
PPatbots aos fen see ay TAS U OTIS to Seis oe ees te MAB RES Ww. Db. Earle 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Bolivar Et eee Cy he ae ee Mound: Bayous 2 a = oe J. H. Mosely 
Covington _ So. 2ueet IM: OMY Os, taj sods ie ee hte J. EB. Clarke 
LUCR ca) een ana eS SSE SB sh aR IS OS I Caper EBay IOS J. J. Jefferson 
ibawrence |! 21. Sei ea Miorbigelio ie 5 S35 Ee VARs O. R. Martin 
Whee ree a eu ary Uc eases “LNCS CXC ER aS Rea re a pga maa ane A A.M. Strange 
DOMOTEs 20 ae ee NES Pobaebena— fe ee cet ERLE T. L. Dumas 
Oktipbéha wah ACs ciusins Starkesyilloscx0s Sein A ee ed C.M. _Drungole 
iPearb River! =o Sears US aa Spek a ae ae OGY Lacan tae) A. A. Tocu 
SHIH Oss ered Ce SE eRe Weiss 2b 2S or Se Sede W, P. Locker 
Sunflower. == - 2° sie: Doddsvilie See Ce ges oar ee, oe W. F. Reden 
pWiagyme! 272 2 etl ae Wiaynesboro.s. —-= ee a 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Alamance, 2 ea a oe Bainline COm ss las tee eee J. F. Gunn 
ATISOR Ee acts Se ee Wiadeborels iy las tLe ee J. R. Faison 
BOLO a2 tet a eos PO wellsvallol lee See Nar ena Cc. G. White 
BMIns wiclwes 2 we ee Southportsse. SoS oS ee J. H. Floyd 
lee lam ge yg eee Sieloyi. eco es at cae Ste Bit A. W. Foster 
Columbus= 22a ree ho ee IW bitevillen oe ee, Hugh V. Brown 
BUASA Lene NS ase Eee Gatesvillem so sss ae eee T. S. Cooper 
Greeneat sna As eS Snow. rae eee eee Ey. Otitis 
iatifare? 3 tetas ee 8 Py ee PP De eS ae be eee Srey heh eS SS Virgil N. Bond 
Marnett= fe ee ete Lan ay le ae ae J. G. Smith 
Eby doe Skis re soe ee S88 SCrantOne see sees sa. seee ose aS R. A. Morrisey 
JobRston jet oases Srinithnelien OF se ee ee oe Wm. M. Cooper 
WMiarhiaes< Se ars et ee i PAnIM@lO. 22 o te Sa See W. O. Chance 
Northampton_--_------- JOU O) alee 58 2 Sars SE Ee eee Pe Sy Se W. #H. Knight 
Orancessse t= = se Ses Hae EE eee Se ee ae B. L. Bozeman 
Pamlicoset 2 S82 Joe Ses Stone walls 2st ees T. T. Ringer 
ender Ses 2 eae ROCK yiFe OIG 2 of se as ge ie D. B. Mdodona 
1 aE a a St a api ast Cuamneslaue m= soe nee ree Albert C. Hill 
Sampson =e seeat os: Glintonees ber srugia > oe es ee Bee Z, A. Hyman 
Wake tess oO Se ee Mie GhOd > = 62 ee er ee ec aes J. H. Bias 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 5 
Allendalet 2 222 4262 Gee ANT On male a asa ios ok ee eee J. P. Powell 
armwele ee ne SD ALTUW Olesen eS eee tee eit George D. Butler 
Beautortsse 2282 ee eaioTiee eee fe ee ees J. L. Shanklin 
Berkeley= = 22522 an Monks ‘Coren a2 ee R, A. Ready 
Clarendon. 24 2223202 ia dining ae fae Soe a Tee ee Wm. L. Bryant 
Darlingeton! 34 3). acl ee Darlington Ve jo ws ies ee H. H. Butler 
DW ot oe eee ee eee es TOCA 2 ce nae ee Se ee G. F. Bartelle 
Morcehester 52. Aes Sumumoryilledi adie) hos nes Grace M. Ashe 
Georgetown_~__~-_- aps NR CORZOLO Wikess = ae hen es ae J. B. Beck 
Horry i323 Seat FEST Se Conway sae ee Sh oP at E. A. Anderson 
OG sa a ee See Bishopyilles a. ae Sd eS A. C. Sumter 
Miaiorie tates ie eRe ee VIATIONE ee ee een ere ne John P. Burgess 
TENNESSEE 
Carroll. 2) ees Os eee Buena), Viste 424 2sar See So ee M. A. Sloan 
Have thority ss Heke ie Somerville we 82 ey Se ee W. P. Ware 
Hardeman fo. 2 223.55 Wihitieville 2 ele ar a et J. G. Allen 
pepe Sane SAE SA Cs HSROW TIS Villette tos ee Ey ¥. E. Jeffries 
eT BO uk ee Pe [Parigiie el sales ee he Bampton 
Tel aoedais pal ami pala es ee PAL 6) Pen rey panei yt ie ee Ss Rn eae ae S. H. Johnson 
Miadisonec: 5 eae MUMIRMAT Re eG les ele ener ae H. L. L. Moss 
Shelbyisetes Ee Saeed BTEC gets an NR eS ee ee Sf T. J. Jobnson 
Miptoneeed QS ':* set ees ae Coyinstonts Ses ek bire Fe et E. Alston 
Wieaikde Vees™ bo epg Fue NYE (rn edin RCN iting AES Niaibaeeer TS fae A.M. Hebow ‘ 
WilsOIeee ee oe Shoe Hof SIfOpa OCW d beyepy ye Wg PR as 5s So PAE Rarer a L. L. Campbel 
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County Post-office Principal of School 
TEXAS, 
Camps boo). 2) ae Pittsburg... Ses ae ee Mrs. C, Cash 
Fort Bond eee ames 62 oss Richmond 2.4. .o oso Soc eee F. B. Mitchell 
Gaudalouvie. -2ss2eb- APS Sesto oe ee so eee ee N. B. Edwards 
Gregee2 =a Ss Se eee ONE VIOW Se. a ese ee eee N. E, Williams 
Lavacdee seas So. ee sea Hallettsyille=== = 25... 2= Se W. D. Newton 
INGIVaTTO. uno. tee Corsi¢anase R. M. Pearson 
Traviss= joo 5.2 ee ee WMeanGrsete eee aa Ae J. E. Clayton 
MrinitVicy 22 Ieee Groveton. 2-2 s _|W. W. Johnson 
Walker. s2.2 5) tee Huntsville S. W. Houston _. 
Washington-_-__—_--- 2. Bronhagi sot. 2 See See eee Miss Irene I. Winn 
VIRGINIA. 

‘Alpemarlo. = ..22 252 os Charlottesville=_— =. J. G, Shelton 
Am ella: 0 Ae 328 See Chia 2 Ss s2a(Te FS Rider 
Carolines2 tS eee ee Bowling Green_ ___|A. M. Walker 
Charles City_=_-_ ~.|Ruthville_—. —— ___-|E. Wells Jones 
Chesterfield__ iS. Richmond = 23-2 22 eee eee James H. Lark 
Cumberland__-_ Ho Hadensville Ase Sas eee ee G. A, Dungee 
Fauquier. ----=- wh Wa4rrenton 06 one Sees Ralph Robinson 
Brankiin 2) 2 oe ee Rocky Mount... 24. Aa eee John Duckwilder 
Greensville. 2: sae INE ABN DOR Ac 2 oat ss le ee J. H. Waller 
Halifaxa sa = 2) 55 ee South Bostons 2.22525 2322s Epps L. Falkner 
Honrico =. <2 eet Glen Adlon. 5 2 See eee Mrs. Fannie P. Clarke 
King Willtam= 2° 2 > l2ee Se King William: ©. ene Ss SSS ane S. B. Holmes 
Lancaster: - 3: 2. soe Wihhite Stene=e- - eee e ee A. T, Wright 
Lunenburg 2 22 s2 eae On DMAO. secs a ee a Se MceN.B. Cralle 
Niddlesexa 22222 5-25 Sy Tinga oes eo tnd a J. Henry Walker 

POP oi Lier eee der Fe H. E. Howell 

ile: oe eee ie ee J. M. Ellison 
Se ee Oe apes aes es aon J.M. Botts 







ae eee Mrs. Anna B. Norman 
_|J. F. Johnston 

_|W. N. P. Harris 

en eee epee W. E. Knox 

Gs 22 Ae re eh teers Chas. E. Brown 


The Anna T. Jeanes Foundation.—On April 18, 1907, Miss Anna 
T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia Pennsylvania, created an endowment fund in 
perpetuity, the income of which was to be applied toward the maintenance 
and assistance of elementary schools for Negroes in the Southern States. 
H. B. Frissell, principal of Hampton Institute and Booker T. Washington, 
principal of Tuskegee Institute, were nemed as trustees of the fund. A 
number of other gentlemen were invited to aid in the administration of 
the fund and a board of trustees was organized. 


The present board is, David C. Barrow, Athens, Georgia; Theodore 
D. Bratton, Jackson, Mississippi; Clarence Everett Bacon, Montclair, 
New Jersey; James Hardy Dillard, Charlottesville, Virginia; John T. 
Emlen, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; William P. Few, Durham, North 
Carolina; James E. Gregg, Hampton, Virginia; Samuel C. Mitchell, 
Richmond, Virginia; Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee, Alabama; J. C. Napier, 
Nashville, Tennessee; George Foster Peabody, New York City; Emmett 
J. Scott, Washington, D. C.; R. L. Smith, Waco, Texas; William H. Taft, 
Washington, D. C.; and Talcott Williams, New York City. 
The officers are: President, James H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Virginia; Vice- 
President, Talcott Williams, New York City; Treasurer, George Foster Peabody, 
25 Broad Street, New York City; Secretary, John T. Emlen, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Chairman Executive Committee, Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama; Office Secretary, Miss G. C. Mann, Box 418, Charlottesville, 


Virginia. B. C. Caldwell, Natchitoches, Louisiana; and W. T. B. Williams, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama are field agents. 

The work of the Negro Rural School Fund, Jeanes Foundation was cairried on 
in 1920-1921 in 269 countries distributed in the following states: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 
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During the year the Foundation expended $94,287 toward paying the salaries 
of 272 supervising teachers, who visited 8,976 schools. In 1913 the counties 
contributed from public fund toward the payment of salaries of supervising 
teachers, $3,402; in 1914, $6,255; in 1915, $12,183; in 1916, $17,894; i LOL, 
$23,722; in 1918, $25,090; in 1919, $32,670; in 1920, $44,508, and in 1921 $119,746. 
-Phelps-Stokes Fund.—By the will of Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, 

of New York.City, who died in Redlands, California, April 26, 1909, a 
board of trustees was constituted for a fund of about $900,000 to be known - 
as the Phelps-Stokes Fund. ‘The trustees were incorporated by the New 
York Legislature in 1911. ‘The act of incorporation states that the in- 
come of the fund is to be used for the “‘erection and improvement of tene- 
ment house dwellings in the city of New York, for the poor families of that 
city, either directly or by the acquisition of the capital stock or obligations 
of any other corporation organized for that purpose; and for the educa- 
tion of Negroes both in Africa and the. United States, North American 
Indians and needy and deserving white students through industrial 
schools, the founding of scholarships and the erection or endowment of 
‘ school buildings or chapels. It shall be within the purpose of said cor- 
poration to use any means to such ends which shall from time to time seem 
expedient to its members or trustees including research, publication, the 
establishment and maintenance of charitable or benevolent activities, 


agencies or institutions already established.” 

The most important purposes for which the income of the fund has been 
applied are as follows: 

1. The establishment at the University of Virginia and the University of 
Georgia of fellowships. $12,500 is given each of these Universities for the per- 
manent endowment of a research fellowship on the following conditions: 

“The university shall appoint annually a fellow in Sociology for the study of 
the Negro. He shall pursue advanced studies under the direction of the de- 
partment of Sociology, Economics, Education or History, as may be determined 
in each case by the president. The fellowship shall yield $500, and shall, after 
four years, be restricted to graduate students. Ee 

“Rach fellow shall prepare a paper or thesis embodying the result of his in- 
vestigations which shall be published by the university with assistance from the 
income of the fund.” 

Three bulletins have been issued by the University of Georgia and four by 
the University of Virginia. 

2. The establishment of a fund at the Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in accordance with the following vote: i 

“Voted that $10,000 be given to the Peabody College for Teachers to establish 
a fund for the visitation of Negro schools and colleges, the income to be used to 
enable the teachers, administrative officers and students of the Peabody Col- 
lege to come into direct and helpful contact with the actual work of represen- 
tative institutions of Negro education.” 

3. The fund, in cooperation with the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, made a comprehensive investigation of Negro Education. ‘The 
results of this investigation were published as Bulletins 38 and 39, 1916, 
The study was made under the direction of Thomas Jesse Jones, Ph: D.; 
formerly Director of Research at Hampton Institute, and later in charge 
of Negro statistics in connection with the United States Census of 1910. 

Dr. Jones was assisted in the investigation by representatives of the colored 
race and by Southern white men. The report shows that the provision made 
for Negro education is inadequate in every phase, and urges an increase of the 
facilities for college, secondary and vocational education. Many small schools 
doing a splendid work were given well-deserved publicity, while a few unworthy 
schools were exposed. The report has been reprinted in the form of State Ab- 
stracts and separate chapters. At present the Fund maintains a cooperative 
relationship with the Bureau of Education. The time of three workers is devoted 
to constructive work. Advice is given to Negro schools as to curricula, ac- 
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counts and buildings. An effort is also made to keep. Negro. schools in touch 
with all progressive educational movements. Information is given on all phases 
of Negro education, and schools are assisted in the search for qualified princi- 
pals and.teachers. ; as. 

4. Assistance to the Southern University Race Commission by an annual 
appropriation for traveling expenses. 

5. Assistance to the Southern Publicity Committee. The purpose of the 
Committee’s work is to furnish the press with articles dealing with the con- 
structive side of race relations. ie : 

6. Forty-eight schools have been aided by the Fund. In addition, appropri- 
ations have been made to the Jeanes Fund work; illiteracy campaigns; prizes 
to improve conditions in school dormitories; Y. M. C. A. work; Y. W. C. A. work; 
study of Negro life and history; promotion of health; Southern University Race 
Commission; gardening in public schools; Sunday School work; and the im- 
provement of conditions at army camps where Negro soldiers were stationed. 
7. In cooperation with the Conference of Missionary Associations of 

Great Britain and Ireland and the Committee of Reference and Counsel 
of the United States and Canada and Colonial Governments, the Fund has 
made a study of educational conditions in the West Coast, South, and 
Equatorial Africa. Their object has been to inquire as to the extent to. 
which the social, hygienic, economic, and mental needs of the natives are 
being met by the present educational undertakings, and to suggest ways 
in which a closer adaptation of educational undertakings can be brought 
about. 

The trustees of the Fund are: Bishop William T. Manning, New York City; 
Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, New York University New York City; Olivia E. 
Phelps Stokes, New York City; Mrs. Robert Hunter, Berkeley, California; Helen 
Phelps Stokes, New York City; Francis Louis Slade, New York City; John 
Sherman Hoyt, New York City; I. N. Phelps-Stokes, New York City; Edward 
W. Sheldon, New York City; Henry Sloan Coffin, New York City; Anson Phelps 
Stokes, West Stockbridge, Mass. 

The headquarters of the Fund are at 297 Fourth Ave., New York City. The 
agents of the Fund are: Thomas Jesse Jones, Educational Director, Ida A. Tour- 
tellot, Associate Educational Director; L. A. Roy, Field Agent, Thomas J. Woof- 
ter, Jr., Field Agent. 

The General Education Board. 

In 1902 Mr. John D. Rockefeller contributed $1,000,000 as a fund 

to be devoted to the promotion of education in the United States. In 
1903, under an Act approved by Congress, the General Education 
Board, as an organization, was chartered. : 
By the terms of its charter the Board is empowered to assist in the 
improvement of primary schools, industrial schools, technical schools, 
normal schools, training schools fer teachers, institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and schools of any other grade. In 1905, Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller gave $10,000,000, to the Board asa permanent endowment. In 
1907, he gave a further sum of $32,000,000, one-third of which was to be 
added to the permanent endowment of the Board, and two-thirds to 
be applied to such specific objects as Mr. Rockefeller or his son might 
designate. In 1909 Mr. Rockefeller added $10,000,000 more to 
the General Fund of the Board, in 1920, $50,000,000 primarily for 
use in assisting colleges and universities to raise funds for increasing 
teachers’ salaries, and $45,000,000 primarily for cooperation in the im- 
provement of medical schools; bringing the total donations to the Board 
up to $148,000,000, 

The Board has the following main lines of work: 

4 1. The development of public high schools in the Southern States. As early 

as 1905 the Board undertook to provide State Departments of Education in a 
few of the Southern States with trained field workers who could develop edu- 
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cational interest, urge local educational activities, and give the requisite pro- 
fessional assistance to communities eager to improve their schools. At the 
present time the Board is cooperating with fifteen states by paying the salaries, 
traveling and incidental expenses of agents dealing with secondary education, 
known by the title of Professors of Secondary Education. Amount appropriated 
to June 30, 1921, $532,561. 


2. The advancement of higher Education throughout the United States. At 

, the outset the Board determined to employ a considerable portion of its income 

in assisting such institutions of learning as it may deem best adapted to promote 

a comprehensive system of higher education in the United States. For this 

purpose it has made contributions to the endowment funds of colleges and uni- 

versities in the several states, pledging the sum of $50,660,630 toward a total of 
$175,693,004 which the institutions have undertaken to raise. 


NEGRO EDUCATION. 
State Agents for Negro Rural Schools. 


The Board is doing an extensive work for the education of the Negro 
people in the Southern States. In the States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, 
the Board is cooperating with the State Departments of Education in the 
development of better schools, economic, and social conditions in rural 
sections. 


The undertaking is in charge of State Agents for Negro Rural Schools, 
whose salaries and traveling expenses are paid by the General Education 
Board. These agents are in close touch and cooperate sympathetically 
with County Superintendents of Education, the colored people them- 
selves, and various other agencies whose work is of a. similar nature. A 
definite program of improvement has been outlined for every state in 
which this work is being conducted. To June 30, 1921 $433,890 has 


been appropriated for this activity. 
Jeanes Fund. 
The General Education Board is assisting the Negro Rural School Fund, 
Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, to enlargeits work of assisting counties in employing 
competent supervising industrial teachers. Dr, James H. Dillard, President of 
the Jeanes Foundation, is directing this phase of the work. To June 30, 1921, 
the General Education Board contributed to the Jeanes Fund, $256,000. 


County Training Schools. 


For five years the General Education Board has cooperated with the 
John F. Slater Fund and public school officials in the Southern States in 
the development of County Training Schools for Negroes. 


These schools are doing or propose to do as soon as possible two or three years 
of high school work, offering in the graduating class a simple course in Teacher 
Training. The purpose is to provide a good Negro school, centrally located and 
supported by public funds where may be trained a number of young men and 
women to teach in the small rural schools. The amount appropriated to June 
30, 1921 to assist in providing equipment and in building teachers’ homes and for 
salaries of teachers was $386,452. The number of County Training Schools thus 
aided by the General Education Board has increased since 1915 from 12 to 142. 

For the session 1920-1921, complete reports from the County Training Schools 
show a total of 848 teachers and an enrollment in the high school grades of 2,247. 
In connection with these schools, the living conditions of teachers employed 
have been improved. Homes have been built or are under construction at 21 
county training schools, the General Education Board having been applied to- 
ward the cost of these buildings. The chief aim of these homes is to make living 
conditions more attractive to good teachers. Such homes serve also as examples 
to the people of the surrounding communities. 
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Contributions To Negro Schools. perdi 

For several years past the General Education Board has made limited 
contributions to selected schools for the Negro people for their current 
expenses and for teachers’ salaries—in a few instances however con- 
tributions have been made toward the cost of new buildings. For the 
year ended June 30 1921 contributions to the following institutions were 
made: 








For Buildings, Porvloach= 




















oftepalrs or |Mors'Sala- | Total 
penses ES 
Allen University ‘ 
Columbia, South Oarolinae—" . se iets Seek $15 ,000__|°$ 2115. $ 15 ,000 
Americus Institute 
Amerievs, Georelan sats 219 32.) sea Ae ee 5,000 | $ 3,000 8 ,000 
Arkansas Baptist College 
Kittle Rock. tArkansass sar Slot ot ih ee 5 ,000 5 ,000 10 ,000 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta,-Georgia= swish ie) hia kte athlete 15 ,000 14 ,000 29 ,000 
Bacome College (Indian) 
5 Muskogee, Oklghomas=22 <0. 35.2) 2gl) fares ee ern ye rae 5 ,000 5 ,000 
Benedict College 
Columbig, South, Caroling = <8 ee ek ee a 10 ,000 10 ,000 
Bettis Academy 
Arenton, South: Garounae. :4:> 2) Sol ey es pe ee 3 ,000 3,000 
Bishop College 
Miarshanls Texasiss sss Ss 2S a ee Sy BR hs Ste Be 10 ,000 10 ,000 
Calhoun Colored School 
Calhoun Alabpamae 228 22 he ieee oP hse ty ent © 570002. -- eee 5 ,000 
Coleman College 
Gibsliand: | Pouisionas.s s+ see potas we et eae S002 ee are 800 
Fisk University 
Nashwille. Tennessee: 4527. elo oe 25 ,000 25 ,000 50 ,000 
Fort Vallev High & Industrial Schcol 
Fort Valley, Georgia _ Jovi is pe pe 3 8 is 1 Sts ates 7250025): St eres 7 ,500 
Hampton Institute _ 
Hamptons Wirginiat® 2 ss. ceereky wee. 1 Reo oet ee 25 ,000 25 ,000 50 ,000 
Hartshorn Memorial College 
Richniond; Virginiaeos 2 os or bee eee eee eee 5 ,000 5 ,000 
Houston College g 
Houston{Pexas: <8 _<cielt eos. ytteme 2) Rael aneteeye 3 ,000 3 ,000 
Jackson College 
yackson) .Viississip pi 2a~ 03 Sect Vea) SNe nl i See PASE Ap I! laa eeeke nis 5 ,000 5 ,000 
Knoxville Coll ege 
KnoxwillesMennesse6® 2 sta 4p ink Sp neh Wie Gio Wield ahs be ee 20,7 50 20 ,750 
Lane College ; 
Jackson, Vennesstet ah see eute eee er epesaere eee 2.750 4 ,000 6 ,750 
Lincoln University 
Chester; County, ‘Pennsylvanian. 022 2) eee 6 ,000 6 ,000 
Livingstone College ; 
Salisbury, North Caroling) 300266 2s ee 4 ,000 4 ,000 
ee Le Sipe hed) School 
slassas | Mirginian<—t. fer. eter. Lowrl ao ayel, 25O0Oiuitesl Kats 2 ,000 
Morehouse College | 
Atlanta, Georgia 3 he 72 ee Nig a ee 10 ,000 10 ,000 20 ,000 
Morgan College 
‘Baltimore; Marty lands 2s ote eee a oe 2 -OOU oC oe eee 2 ,000 
Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Georgiacus lai Ask aie A hey wah ede 4 ,000 7,000 11 ,000 
Mores See te ee 
umter, Sou ZO ONL ic os RR eee fe Soe ee ae , ,000 
ais i H Bhat ws School a7 : 
Olona Mississipi st 2.f: tient 4) Reds preaiver tee A meray P ,000 
Penn. Normal & Industrial School en x 
Frogmore, St. Helena Island, South Carolina _______ LO. OO0n et eee 10 ,000 
R eeer eee erent 
asp yilew Pennessedi: i ac ier ee bsaom Vela agers al PARE en j A 
St. Augustine’s School — : oe 
Raleieh; Noni Carolina’ 30s 12 0 te Le. o ms sagen ae eng ieee 4,000 4 ,000 
Selma University 
Selita; Alabamao igen: aie vee Hla aaa poe hes Tyas 5 ,000 5 ,000 
Shaw University 
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|For Buildings, For Teach- 





Repairs or , 
Current Ex- ea Total 
penses 
RaloitheNotthn Carolinas ono] n5 2 oe tee teh 3 
Shorter College . i 8 ,000 10 ,000 18 ,000 
PPGHleMROek, “ATKansaststt MASP Rit Ce ee ws 5 
Spelman Seminary 5 ,000 4 ,000 9 ,000 
: ER CUE IC reto ve ia be iar tetas 2 aii a RS SOY ins SE eae eRe aEe Ss 49,200. 2-4 poe ’ 
State Agricultural & Mec. College ve , ee 
Orangeburg, South Carolina _—._ 2223022 222--2-- 2. 40 ,0O0O____|__ 40 ,000 
SUING (CINE. oak RR RNS a eee RE ah Feat a (SLR : 
Harpers Merry. West, Virginia sei eo Soo Soe ee 2 ,000 2 ,000 
Texas College ; eh : 
Wyler Roxas. os sore as US SER See ee PEI. ae 4 ,000 4,000 


Tuskegee Institute 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


ay ‘ H , Alabama__-___~--------------- 25 ,000 25; 5 
Virginia Union University sy eign 








Richmond, Warginiahecs ye. 22 Se ES obese eee B/E tt B2y lye 10 ,00 
William J. Simmons University : eB ,00 
Mouisville -Kontuck yoo. ono eo eee eta Se |) RY 5 ,000 5 ,000 
$ 261 ,250|$ 244 ,750|$ 506 ,00 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn., for Endowment = |---------_--|-------- $5 ,000 
LOW iPS bee Ng peice CIR ye EAL eS ANF Hest A a oh nS CR eee nee 631 ,000 





Summer Schools. 


The General Education Board through the State Departments of 
Education in 1920-1921 aided 95 summer schools for Negro teachers. 
These schools were manned by 639 instructors and 12,072 teachers were 
enrolled. ‘The terms ranged from five to nine weeks. 

The purpose was to strengthen the teachers in service in their aca- 
demic and industrial work and to enlist their cooperation in, various forms 
of community work such as food conservation, Red Cross, Moonlight 
Schools for Illiterates, etc. ‘To June 30, 1921, $83,987 was appropriated, 
of which $28,200 is for the current year. 

Hampton and Tuskegee.Summet Scholarships. 


The building of rural school-houses stimulated by the aid of Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald has emphasized the need of better trained teachers for these schools. In 
1918, local efforts were made to extend the term of these schools, increase the 
salaries and otherwise make them more attractive to the best teachers. The 
General Education Board offered to defray the traveling expenses of teachers in 
the Rosenwald Schools and County Training Schools to Hampton Institute and 
Tuskegee Institute, where they were given specia! courses designed to strengthen 
them as rural teachers and leaders. 

In 1921 the General Education Board defrayed the traveling expenses of a 
group of 400 Negro teachers from 13 states in attending the summer schools 
held at Hampton Institute and Tuskegee Institute during the summer of 1921. 
These teachers were carefully chosen by the State Agents for Negro Rural Schools. 

Of the number that availed themselves of this special instruction, 95 were from 
County Training Schools, 117 from Rosenwald Schools, 24 were Supervising 
Industrial Teachers and 102 were principals and teachers of other schools under 
church or state control. The amount appropriated by the General Education 
Board for 1921 for this work was $10,000. : 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


The Board bas made contributions to several of the larger medical 
schools in the United States with a view to enabling them tocommand the 
entire time of the principal members of the teaching staff in the depart- 
ment of medicine, surgery, and pediatrics, or as it is commonly expressed, 
placing these teachers on a full-time university basis. The sum of $6,208- 
774 has been contributed by the General Education Board for this pur- 
pose. Realizing the necessity of well trained Negro physicians the board 
has made the following appropriations; 
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Meharry Medical School, Nashville, Tennessee, $150,000 toward $500- 
000; Howard University Medical School, Washington, D. C., $250,000 
toward $500,000. 

Rural Education. : s : 

The Board is providing the necessary funds with which to pay the salaries 
and expenses of State Agents of Rural Schools in eleven Southern States. Their 
main duty is to endeavor to develop more efficient rural systems. To June 30, 
1921, $478,549 was appropriated by the General Kducation Board for this work. 

Research. ¢ 

A few years ago the Board entered the field of educational investigation and 

research and experiment. Several projects in this direction are now under way 
Total Contributions. ‘ 

Since its establishment up to June 30, 1921, the Board has contributed for edu- 
cation, $87,152,279. Of this amount, $5,693,205 was contributed for the edu- 
cation of the Negro people. : ‘ 

The trustees of the Board are seventeen in number. The following are the 
officers of the Board: Dr. Wallace Buttrick, President; Dr. Abraham Flexner and 
Mr. Trevor Arnett, Secretaries; Dr. E. C. Sage, Assistant Secretary; Mr. L. G. 
Myers, Treasurer; Mr. L. M. Dashiell, Assistant Treasurer. The offices of the 
Board are at 61 Broadway, New York City. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. 


This Corporation. was chartered under the Laws of the State of New 
York, June 9, rgrr, ‘‘For the purpose of receiving and maintaining a fund 
or funds and applying the income thereof to promote the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge and understanding among the people of the 
United States, by aiding technical schools, institutions of higher learning, 
libraries, scientific research, hero funds, useful publications and by such 
other agencies and means as shall from time to time be found appropriate 
therefor.’’ On April 23, 1917, the Corporation was empowered by an 
amendment of its charter, to hold and administer funds for use in Canada 
or the British Colonies, for the same purpose as those to which itis au- 


thorized to apply its funds in the United States. 

Five other organizations had previously been endowed by Mr. Carnegie: the 
Carnegie Institute, at Pittsburgh, embracing the Fine Arts Department, Mu- 
seum, Music Hall, Institute of Technology and Library School; the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington devoted to scientific research and discovery, the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. These five 
institutions were endowed and devoted to stated purposes. In distinction the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York was designed to serve wider purposes. Itis 
to remain unencumbered and capable of being turned to whatever cause or 
agency the Trustees of the present or succeeding generations may judge most 
significant. 

After the distribution of nearly $200,000,000 to many causes, Mr. Carnegie 
conveyed to this Corporation $125,000,000 par value in bonds of the highest 
order of security. Since its organization in 1911 the Corporation has voted 
$49,817,450.54 for purposes within its scope under the following heads: 

' To Affiliated Organizations: Carnegie Institute of Washington, Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association and the Church Peace Union, a 
total of 25,075,979.67. ; 

To Unaffiliated Organizations: American National Red Cross, Knights of 
Columbus War Work Fund, Young Men’s Christian Association War Work 
Fund, Young Women’s Christian Association War Work Fund, War Service 
Committee, American Library Association, Study of Methods of Americaniza- 
tion, National Research Council, National Security League, National Civic 
Federation, War Camp Community Recreation Service, American Museum of 
Safety, American Agricultural Organization Society, Educational Institutions 
(not including medical,) Medical Education, Imigration and Settlements, 
Library Buildings, Church Organs, a total of $28,552,149.67. 


Savannali- Gam oo s sete eee 12 000 
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For Miscellaneous purposes: Church Pension Fund, New York Association 
for the blind, the New York Zoological Society, the Simplified Spelling Board 
and other miscellaneous, a total of $1,189,321.20. 


The special benefactions to Negroes either directly by Mr. Carnegie or through 
the Carnegie Corporation have been as follows: 


For Libraries: Public $184,831.00, School $625,991.00; Fo Tuskegee Institute 
$670,000.00; To Hampton Institute $879,545.00 voted and willed For Church 
Organs: (Whites and Negroes) $3,604,718.75. No separate figures for organs 
to Negroes.) For Special Research Work: $40,000. 

LIBRARIES FOR NEGROES. 


Built Through Carnegie Benefactions. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Location Cost Location Cost 
Clambake vee oe 2 Fh Se Be ¢ 25,000 A. & M. College, Normal, Ala_____-$ 16 ,540 
HoustOn, nexas= 4 225252 15,000 Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga __-- 25,000 
inoxville;tenn_— = a sae = 10,000 Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn___- 20,000 
Louisville, Ky., Eastern Branch_-_ -- 19,000 A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla__. 16,540 

Western Branch_-.+-~~_.----- 31,000 Howard Univ., Washington, D.C__. 50,000 
Meridian, Miss= =... 2. 370.2 -2-+- 8,000 Talladega College, Talladega, Ala__- 15,000 
Mound Bayou, Miss—- _------------ 4,000 ‘Tuskegee Institute, Alav__._--_---- 20 ,000 
INASTVHIOreP Oy cs 2S tes AMP dae 25,000 Wilberforce University, Ohio __-_--- 18 ,000 
New:Orleans, az 2522 25. 32222..4.>- 25,000 Wiley Univ., Marshall, Texas_-_----- 15 ,000 


The Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation are: Elihu Root, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees; Mrs. Andrew Carnegie; Henry S. Pritchett, Acting Presi- 
dent; John Campbell Merriam; Robert A. Franks, Treasurer and Vice-Chair- 
man; Samuel H. Church, John A. Poyton and James Bertram, Secretary. The 
offices of the Carnegie Corporation are at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE SMITH-LEVER APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL 


EXTENSION EDUCATION. 


In 1913 Congress passed the Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Bill which 
provided money for carrying on agricultural extension work in every State of the 
Nation. Some of the important features of this act are: 

This Extension work shall consist of the giving of instruction and practical 
demonstrations in agriculture and home economics to persons not attending 
or resident in the colleges receiving the benefits of the Act. 


The amount that each State receives is in the proportion which the rura 
population of the State bears to the total rural population. 


Before any Federal appropriations are made to a State an equal sum must 
be provided from within the State in any of the following ways: namely, by 
the State or by a county, or a college, or a local authority, or by individual 
contributions. 

In 1914 each State was given $10,000 unconditionally for this work. In 1915 
the proportionate allotment for each State began to be available. The maximum 
allotment for each State was reached in 1922. The work for Negroes is carried 
on along the lines of farm demonstration work, corn and canning clubs for Negro 
boys and girls and field or movable schools. 

Each dollar of Federal money expended must be matched by a dollar from other 
sources. That is the total money expended in the Smith-Lever work, must be 
twice the arnount of Federal money expended. For lists of workers among 
Negroes under the Smith-Lever Act, see section on Agriculture. 
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UNT WHICH ON 
THE ALLOTMENT TO EACH SOUTHERN STATE AND THE AMO e| 
THE BASIS OF THEIR PER CENT OF THE RURAL POPULATION SHOULD BE 


EXPENDED FOR NEGROES. 




















Amount Federal Money which on 
Basis of their Per ok ot pee mee 
7 ral Population shou e x- 
K Perea kent re or pended for Negroes 
Bee in 1922 and each |Per cent Ne-; Amount which 
Year thereafter |groes of total| should be Ex- 
Rural Popula-| pended for Ne- 
tion groes 
a De inte nin, Big De eee $146 ,400 38 .4 $56 ,217 
Arie a ee Tene Dee ee 113 000 27 (0 30 510 
Bloridg 242 G2 3 SL eee ae 44 ,000 34.0 14 ,960 
Gourgias spon espe. eee ieee eno 170 ,000 41.7 70 ,890 
TONG UGy ne ee ee en 142 ,300 9.8 13 ,945 
LGuisiana. 2s BAN Se ee ee 96 ,100 38 .9 37 ,382 
Wharyiaine esis eae ee eel ee ip pe 52 ,700 16.9 8 ,906 
Mississippi.w< fi %_ 25cL pee wae Tf. 131 ,400 b2e2 68 ,590 
Nissouris. SF. ere REE, 2 Re hee Te 156 ,600 5.2 8 ,13 
North Caroling Y sas eer Rie ire 155 ,100 29.8 46 ,219 
Ok shOmas2 es 4 Sees oasis oS 111 ,000 Vier: 8 ,214 
South Carolina.) 22s is tt 2 Ere 106 ,000 51.4 54 ,484 
“‘Periniessee 2.15 ARs te ie aerate 143 ,000 19.3 bd 27 ,599 
"POXas 210 oe a eae ee fy GE R FiNg 244 400 15.9 38 .859 
Var rings ob 56 ea oh eA fT 130 ,000 29.9 38 ,870 
West Virginia__________ i CW a ea tied 82 ,000 5.9 4,83 
ORAL <-9205 Joes oe wes ee $2 ,024 ,000 $528 ,616 





THE SMITH-HUGHES APPROPRIATION FOR 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


On February 23, 1917 the United States Congress passed the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Education Act. Under the terms of this act, the Federal Government 
appropriates funds to the states for the purpose of co-operating in vocational 
education, as follows: (1) for instruction in agriculture, $500,000 in 1918 and an 
increase each year until in 1926 and thereafter a maximum of $3,000,000 is 
annually appropriated; (2) for instruction in the trades, home economics and 
industrial subjects, $500,000 in 1918 and an increase each year until in1926, and 
thereafter a maximum of $3,000,000 is annually appropriated; (3) for train- 
ing teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects and teachers 
of trades, industrial and home economics subjects, $500,000 in 1918 and an in- 
crease each year until in 1921 and thereafter, a maximum of $1,000,000 is an- 
nually appropriated. Thus in 1926 and thereafter the Federal Government will 
give approximately $7,000,000 annually to assist in vocational training. The 
basis of allotments for each state is as follows: For agriculture, a sum in the 
proportion which the state’s rural population bears to the total rural population 
of the nation; for trades, home economics, and industries, a sumin the propor- 
tion which the state’s urban population bears to the total urban population of 
the nation; for teacher training, a sum in the proportion which the state’s total 
population bears tothe total population of the nation. The Moneys ex- 
pended under the provisions of this Act, in cooperation with the States, 
for the salaries of teachers, supervisors, or directors of Agricultural sub- 
jects, or for the salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects, shall be conditioned that for each dollar of Federa! money expended for 
such salaries the State or local community, or both shall expend an equal amoun} 
for such salaries; and that appropriations for the training of teachers of voca- 
tional subjects as herein provided, shall be conditioned that such money be'ex- 
pended for maintenance ofsuch training and that for each dollar of Federal 
money so expended for maintenance, the State or local community, or both, shall 
expend an equal amount for the maintenance of such training. 

The grant is for payment in part of salaries of teachers, supervisors, and di- 
rectors of Agricultural subjects, for payments in part of salaries of teachers of 
trade, home economics, or industrial subjects, for payment toward the main- 
tenance of the training of teachers in all these subjects. 

The grant is made in accordance with the terms of a definite plan proposed 
by the State and approved by the Federal board. No money belongs to any 
State as of right. A state is entitled to receive Federal aid only when it has con- 
formed to the act and has had its-plan approved. No money belongs to any 
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local community or to any institution as of right. Communities and institu- 
tions are entitled to money only as they show themselves able and ready to 
meet the requirements of the State board for vocational education. H. O. Sar- 
gant, Federal Board for vocational Educational, Washington, D. C., is special 
Federal Agent for agricultural work among Negroes. Detailed information 
may be obtained by addressing, ‘Federal Board for Vocational Education,”’ 
. Washington, D. C : 

The amount, which under the Smith-Hughes act will go to each of the 
Southern states and the amount which, on the basis of per cent in population 
should be expended for Negroes, is shown in the tables which follow: 
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AMOUNT OF THE FEDERAL ALLOTMENTS, UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT 
WHICH, ON THE BASIS OF THEIR PER CENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION, THE 
RURAL POPULATION AND THE URBAN POPULATION, SHOULD BE EXPENDED 
FOR NEGROES IN 1922 AND 1923 IN EACH OF THE SOUTHERN STATES: FOR 
AGRICULTURE FOR TRADES AND FOR TEACHER TRAINING. 


ee ee gaat ere 


Amount which | Amount which | Amount. which 
‘ should be e x- | should be ex- | should be e x- 
Total which | pended for sal- | pended for sal pended for sal- 

















STATE should be e x- | aries of teach- | aries of teach-.| aries of teach- 
pended for Ne- | ers, supe rvi- | ersof trades, in- | ers, and main- 
groes in sors and direc- | dustries, and tenance of 

tors o1 Agricul- | Home Economics] Teacher Train- 
: ture ing 
a ea Gas ea 
1922 | 1923 | 1922 1923 1922 | 1923 | 1922* 1923 * 

Alabamaln = ob & B45O0IG RR 007 @ OT 
Alabama 2222122) * 34 ,590($ 38 927.4 20,,551;% 23 ,976$ 5.474% 6,386)% 8.565% 8 ,065 
Arkansas See ee 18 ,783| 20,465) 11,644) 13,585 2 646 2 ,387 4 ,493 4 ,493 
Miorida—- —-——- = 12,754! 14 ,430 6 ,096 Caghh 2 3 ,258 3,918 3 ,400 3 400 
Georgia 2 = 46 ,336| 52,137] 27,266} 31,810 7,600 8 ,857| 11,470} 11,470 
Kentucky____-__- 8,975} 10,096 3,798 4,431 2 ,928 3 ,416 2 ,249 2 ,249 
Louisiana_____ __ 26 ,868] 29,339} 14,924) 16,511 5 ,299 6,183 6 ,645 6 ,645 
Maryland__-_____ | 9,292} 10,454 3 ,504 4 ,089 3 461 4 ,038 2 ,327 2 327 
Mississippi____ __ 36,058} 40,590} 24,432] 28 506 2 ,748 3 ,206 8 ,878 8 ,878 
Missouri____-_~__- 6 ,708 7 546 LOTS 1 ,484 a, Coo 4 381 1 ,681 1 ,681 
North Carolina __| 29,306} 32,995) 17.,748] 20 ,718 4 314 5 ,033 7 244 7 244 
Oklahoma_______ 5,715 6 ,430, 2 954 3 446 1,336} ° 1,559 1 425 1 ,425 
South Carolina __| 36,278) 37,455) 24,817] 25,454 3,241 3,781 8 ,220 8 ,220 
Tennessee_______ 17,195] 19 ,347 8 212 9,581] 4,697 5 480 4 ,286 4 ,286 
Wexasi- 22.2 28 445) 32,012) 15,169] 17 ,697 6 ,233 @ ,272 7 ,043 7 043 
WARP RS  e 27 401} 29,711 14 ,028; 16 ,366 6 ,815 6 ,787 6 ,558 6 ,558 
West Virginia 3,298 3,712 1 ,852 2,161 626 731) 820 820 

+ Total |s348 ,002|/$385 ,646/$198 ,267|$226 ,927|$ 64 ,431/$ 73 ,415|% 85 ,304/$ 85 ,304 








*The allotment for teacher training reached its maximum in 1922, 





FEDERAL ALLOTMENTS, UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT, FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN 1926 AND EACH YEAR THEREAFTER. 


Agriculture: for t 2 
Salaries | Trade, Industry, | Teacher Train- 
of Teachers./and Home Eco-| ing: for Sala- 


STATES TOTAL Supervi-| nomics: for Sala- |ties of Teachers 
sors and Di-|rjes of Teachers and mainte- 
rectors nance of Teach-- 

| er Training 
AAAS 5 2= sa Sees $ 157 ,988 .45|$ 107 ,318 .99/$ 28 ,363 .90\$ 22 ,305 .56 
ACK aANsase oon eS 118 ,130 ,O1 85 ,307 .84 16 ,177 .80 16 ,644 .37 
ORIG Ke a= See eh SES 65 ,570 .98 35 ,755 .06 19 ,815 .92 10 ,000 .00 
iscorgians ee oS 194 ,569 .14 126 ,526 .79 40 ,534 .53 27 ,507 .82 
aeentucleys. S02 > se 162 ,302 .05 104 ,064 .16 35 ,282 .06 22 ,955 .83 
Louisiana_-——.~-~------ 120 ,370 .17 68 ,303 .49 34 ,982 .45 17 ,084 .23 
Maryland 22% 52 si s-2< 96 ,052 .46 33 ,863 .79 48 ,418 .18 13:,770 .49 
Mississippi_-—— -.-_ =-.- 120 ,871 .42 90 ,489 .79 13 ,372 .36 17 ,009 .27 
IVEISSGUT Ere Ris Set ol "226 ,762 .49 106 ,052 .25 88 ,374..76 32 ,335 .48 
North Carolina_____~-_- 172 354 .27 120 ,736 .14 27 ,308 .75 24 ,309 .38 
Oklahoma_______--_--- 136 ,199 .77 86 ,889 .21 30 ,043 .68 19 ,266 .88 
South Carolina___ ~~~ _- 113 ,473 .58 81 ,107 .54 16 ,372 .16 15 ,993 .88 
‘Pennossee= — = Ls SS 157 ,017 .97 100 .770 .92). 34 .039 .23 22 .207 .82 
EROxaS oe see A ds eM 312 ,409 ,38 183 ,871 .11 84 ,241 .77 44 ,296 .50 
Wirginia SSS sess ashe 154 ,902 ,82 95 ,433 .38 37 ,534 .22 21 ,935 .22 
West Virginia________- 98 ,342 .19 63 ,888 .31 20 ,550 .03 13 ,903 .85 











Totale=* -s:2ss22 $ 2 407 317 15 # 1.490.378 .77'% 54.5 368 zis 341 .526 .58 
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RURAL POPULATION AND THE URB 
FOR NEGROES IN 1926, AND EAOH 


SOUTHERN STATES: FOR AGRICULTU 





TMENTS, UNDER THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT, 
ER CENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION, THE 
AN POPULATION SHOULD BE EXPENDED 
YEAR THEREAFTER IN EACH OF THE 
RE, FOR TRADES, AND FOR TEACHER 

















TRAINING, 

PAE ees ene ee a ONT Se re PRONE SINS To eee es NE 
Total which | Amount which| Amount which} 4 mount which 
should be ex- | should be ex- rin te ©X- | Should be ex- 
pended for | pended for pended for pended for 
Negroes in| Salaries of | Salaries of Salaries of 

STATES 1926 and each | Teachers, Su- | Teachers of Teachers and 
year There- | pervisors and Trades, In- Maintenance 
after. Directors of dose ae of Teacher 

griculture RE Pe Training 
wegen 1 Sed Se Ne a ee ee eee 

Alabama. wos ce see ee eae $ 61 ,616 $ 41 ,103 $ 11 ,948 $ 8.565 

APA NSaAS =a ce eee ae 30,874 22 ,289 4 ,092 4 A493 
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MUSIC. 
The Future of Negro Music. 


__Itis generally agreed that Negro music has a great future and as Mr. 
Will Marian Cook states, “Developed Negro Music has just begun in 
America. The colored American is finding himself. He has thrown 
aside puerile imitations of the white man. He has learned that a thor- 
ough study of the masters gives knowledge of what is good and how to 
create. From the Russian he has learned to get his inspiration from 
within; that his inexhaustible wealth of folklore legends and songs fur- 
nish him with material for compositions that will establish a great school 
of music and enrich musical literature.” 

The works of Burleigh, Dett and others indicate that this development will 
be built upon Negro Folk Music, and as Mr. Dett states, “‘We have this won- 
derful store of folk music—the melodies of an enslaved people, who poured out 
their longings, their griefs and their aspirations in the one great, universal lan- 
guage. But this store will be of no value unless we utilize it, unless we treat it 
in such manner that it can be presented in choral form, in lyric and operatic 
works, in concertos and suites and salon music—unless our musical architects 
take the rough timber of Negro themes and fashion from it music which will 
prove that we, too, have national feelings and characteristics, as have the Euro- 
pean peoples whose forms we have zealously followed for so long. 


The Origin of *‘Ragtime’’ Music. 


According to Mr Will Marian Cook, ‘‘About 1898 marked the start- 
ing and quick growth of the so-called “‘ragtime’”’. As for back as 1875 
Negroes in questionable resorts along the Mississippi had commenced 
to evolve this musical figure, but at the World’s Fair in Chicago ‘‘rag- 
time” gota running start and swept the Americans, next Europe, and 
today the craze has not diminished. ; 

There was good reason for the instantaneous hit made by “ragtime.” The 
public was tired of sing-song, samey, monotonous, mother, sister, father senti- 
mental songs. ‘“Ragtime’’ offered unique rythms, curious groupings of words 
and melodies which gave the zest of unexpectedness. Many Negroes—Irving 
Jones, Will Accooe, Bob Cole, the Johnson brothers, Gussie L. Davis, Sid Per- 
rin, Ernest Hogan, Williams and Walker and others wrote some of the most 
celebrated songs of the day. In other instances white actors and song writers 
would hear in St. Louis such melodies as ‘New Bully,’ ‘Hot Time,’ etc., and 
change words (often unprintable) and publish them as their own creations. 


The Origin Of Jazz Music. 


The great popularity which ‘‘jazz’’ music has attained in this coun- 
try and in Europe has caused a great deal of discussion to arise concern- 
ing its origin. It appears to be more or less agreed that so far as the 
United States is concerned it began in New Orleans, and that its origin 
cen be traced to the West Indies and probably to Africa. ’ 

James Reese Europe, the King of ‘‘Jazz’’ music performers, in an article stated 
that, “I believe the term ‘Jazz’ originated with a band of four pieces which was 
known as ‘Razz Band.’ This band was of truly extraordinary composition. It 
consisted of a baritone horn, a trombone, a cornet, and an instrument made out 
of the chinaberry tree. This instrument is something like the clarinet, and is 
made by the Southern Negroes themselves. Strange to say, it can be used only 
while the sap is in the wood, and after a few weeks use. has to be thrown away. 
It produces a beautiful sound and is worthy of inclusion in any band or orchestra. 
The four musicians of Razz’s Band had no idea at all of what they were playing; 
they improvised as they went along, but such was their innate sense of rythm that 
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they produced something that'was very taking. From the small cafes of New 
Orleans they graduated to the St. Charles Hotel, and after a time to the Winter 
Garden in New York, where they appeared, however, only a few days, the indi- 
vidual musicians being grabbed up by various orchestras in the city. Somehow 
in the passage of time Razz’s Band got changed into ‘Jazz’s Band,’ and from 
this corruption arose the term ‘Jazz.‘ ”’ 


SOME COMPOSERS OF MUSIC. 


During the days of slavery many Negroes in New Orleans were well educated. 

> Among them were a number of persons who gained distinction as composers of 

music. Some of these were: t 

Déde, Edmund.—Author of “Le Sement de l‘Arabe,” “Le Palmier Over- 
ture.” 

Snaer, Samuel.—Author of “‘Le Chant du Depart,” “‘ Le Vampire.” f 

Bares, Basil.—Author of ‘‘La Capricieuse Valse,’ “Delphine Valse Brail- 
liante.’’ 

Lambert, Lucien.—Author of ‘‘Le Depart du Conscrit,” ‘“Les Ombers 
Aimers.’ 

Lambert, Sidney.—Author of “Si J’estais Roi,” “Muimures du Soir.’’ 

Hemmenway, James.—He lived in Philadelphia and was a contributor. in 
1829 to a musical journal, Atkinson’s Casket. Among his compositions were: 
“That Rest So Sweet Like Bliss Above.” ‘The Philadelphia Grand Entree 
March,” and “‘Hunter and Hope Waltzes.” 

Conner, A. J.—From 1846 to 1857 he composed a number of musical selec- 
tions which were published by Philadelphia and Boston music houses. Among 
his compositions were: ‘‘My Cherished Hopes My Fondest Dreams,’’ Ameri- 
can Polka Quardrilles,”’ and ‘““New York Polka Waltz.” 

Holland, Justin.—In the seventies he was a well known composer of guitar 
music in Cleveland, Ohio. Among his compositions are: ‘‘Holland’s Com- 
prehensive Methods for the Guitar,” J. L. Peters and Company, New York, 1874; 
“Holland’s Modern Method for the QGuitar,’’ S. Brainard and Sons, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1876. 

Milady, Samuel.—‘‘Sam Lucas,” noted actor and composer. Born August 
7, 1848,died Jan. 10,1916. First Negro writer of popular ballads, wrote ‘‘Grand- 
father’s Clock Was Too Tall For The Shelf,” etc. 

Melburn, George.—A wandering Negro street minstrel, was the composer 
of “Listen to the Mocking Bird.” It was set to music by a white man, Septemus_ 
Winner, who got the credit and the financial profits. 

Bland, James.—He wrote “‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginia.” 

Davis, Gussie L.—A few years ago he was a prominent writer of popular 
music at Cincinnati. Among his well known works are: ‘‘The Lighthouse By 
the Sea,” “‘The Baggage Coach Ahead,” etc. 

. Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel.—Born London, August 15, 1875; died 
London, September 1, 1912. He was one of the most distinguished 
colored composers and one of the best known modern composers. 

He was a son of a doctor of medicine, a native of Sierra Leone, Africa, and 
an English mother. At the age of six (in 1881) he began the study of the violin. 
At sixteen he entered the Royal College of Music and became a pupil of Villera 
Stanford. His many opus numbers included a symphony, a sonnet and various 
other works of chamber music, a cantata with Hiawatha for its epic hero, an 
oratorio, the musical settings of Stephen Phillips’ ‘Herod,’ “Ulysses” and “‘Ne- 
ro.”” Coleridge-Taylor’s compositions are marked by variety and vigorous 
originality, by tenderness of feeling and by poetic imagination. They have 
something of the plaintive, wistful quality of plantation song. His best and 
most considerable scores are those written for the chorus, and it is by the Hia- 
watha trilogy that he is best known and will be longest remembered. It was 
through this production that he gained distinction and popularity on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Critical opinion agrees in regarding it as his masterpiece. 
His last choral work, “A Tale of Old Japan,” was an unprecedented success. 
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It is esteemed almost as much as the Hiawatha trilogy. For biography see 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, ‘Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, His Life and Teettorats New. 
York, 1916. His son, Hiawatha Coleridge-Taylor is gradually taking his place 
as a composer and conductor. The son is the conductor of the noted, “String 
Players’ Club,” which the father founded. _ 


_ Cook, Will Marian .—New York, Director of the noted Clef Club 
Orchestra and leader of the New York Syncopated Orchestra. Among 
his compositions are ‘The Rain Song,’ “The Casino Girl,” “Bandanna 
Land,” ‘Cruel Popupa,” etc. 


The Herald and Examiner of Chicago said of a performance by the New York 
Syneopated Orchestra that, “It was sublimated syncopation, the musical 
counter-part of our national motto “Step lively, please,’ by which in these so- 
called peaceful United States we live and move and have our being. It was a 
typical demonstration of the best in ‘popular’ music, at the hands of the mas- 
ters of the craft. 


Johnson, J. Rosamond.—New York, was born. at Jacksonville 
Florida, 1873. He studied at the New England Conservatory of Music 
and has developed a new and distinct style of Negro music. He hes 


written light operas for Klaw and Erlanger and songs for May Irwin, © 
Lillian Russell and Anna Held. 
Among his popular compositions are: “Under the Bamboo Tree,” ‘‘The Cong 
Love Song,” ““My Castle on the Nile,” “Lazy Moon.’”’”’ He composed the music 
for Klaw and Erlangers Extravaganza that ushered in the 20th century. In 1913 
was the musical director of Hammerstein Opera House in London. He re- 
signed and came to New York and opened up a studio and soon after took charge 
of the Music School Settlement. He is now known as “The Apostle of 
Negro Music Taken Seriously.” Among his serious compositions are “Folk 
songs of the United States of America,”’ and a number of pieces in larger forms 
notably; “Nobody Knows the Trouble I Have Seen,”’ Since You Went Away,’’ 
for chorus and a Fantasia for chorus and orchestra called, “Southland.” 


Thompson, DeKoven.—-Chicago; ‘‘Dear Lord Remember Me,” 
“Tf I Forget,” ‘The Call of The Red, White and Blue,” ‘“‘A Heart Dis- 
closed,” ‘‘Love Comes But Once,”’ etc. 


Aldridge, Amanda Ira.—of London, daughter of Ira Aldridge, the 
famous actor, is 2 composer of note. She is known professionally as 
“Montague Ring.’”’ A number of ber compositions have African themes. 

A recent press report of a Drawing Room at Buckingham Palace, where the 
program included the ‘‘Four African Dances’ said: ‘“‘What African that heard 
the rendering her own pianoforte solo, ‘The Call to the Feast,’ can forget 
the drum of the Capalistic brotherhood of the Nigerian ‘Osugbo’ within the 
sacred square of the Para, the rythmic solemnity of the aristocratic dance of the 
chiefs, or the terminal scene of the great ceremony, when Adimu, Adamu, O- 
gunran and the ‘Dancing Girls’ whirl in gentel poetry of motion in the lengthen- 
ing shadows of evening and the ‘Call Home’ dies away under the flickering glow 
of the first evening stars, which flash upon the tired resting limbs of a sleeping 
town. In ‘Luleta’s Dance’ Montague Ring made the woodland ring with laugh- 
ter, and the very trees to wave in sheer merriment. Her audience saw and 
heard the light tripping, seductive movement of Togoland ‘Keri-Keri,’ the Minuet 
grace of the Fanti ‘Adenkum’ and the almost tragic, but majestic measures of 
the Apolonian ‘Kuntum.’ The appreciation which they have obtained, leads 
us to hope that in Miss Ira Aldridge, African music has found a worthy successor 
to the late Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, so unhappily and so early taken from us.” 


Dett, R. Nathaniel.—Director of music, Hampton Institute. 
He has become widely known as a composer and choral conductor. 
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He is a graduate of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music and received from there 
the degree of Bachelor of Music for work in original composition. Among his 
most important compositions are: “Magnolia Suite,” “In the Bottoms, “Hamp- 
ton, my Home by the Sea,” ‘Listen to the Lambs,” ‘‘Marche Negre,” “Ariet- 
ta,” “My Magic Song,” ‘Open Yo’ Eyes,” “O Holy Lord,” and ‘‘Music in 
the Mine.” i 

Loving, Captain Walter.—Organizer and conductor of the famous 
Phillipine Constabulary Band, Manila which is generally considered to be 
one of the world’s best bands. ‘This band first became noted at the St. 
Louis World Fair Exposition in 1904. It made a tremendous hit at the 
Panama Specific Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. As a band con- 
ductor Captain Loving admits no superiors and it may be said few peers. 
He has now retired with rank of Major. 

Europe, James Reese.—Died May 1oth, 1919. Most noted Ne- 
gro band leader in the world. His funeral was the first time a Negro 
was given a public funeral in New York City. He achieved Nation . 
wide fame as the leader of the National Negro Orchestra of New York 
City and international fame as the leader of the 369th United States In- 


fantry (15th New York) Regiment Band. 

This Band was the most noted army band in Europe during the World War. 
It introduced and popularized jazz music in France and England. It was said 
of this band that, “Jim Europe’s band followed the boys wherever they went, 
‘up the line,’ back into the liberated French villages and down into the rest camp 
at Aix les Bains. They were constantly in demand and their music played 
no small part in keeping up the morale of our great army. After the war tide 
turned, Europe was ordered to take his band up to Paris. This city was slowly 
but surely shaking off the effects of her four long years of worry and anxiety, 
and Europe’s jazzers at once became the rage, and received great ovations wher- 
ever they appeared. Jim Europe led this band at the great War Congress of 
Women in Paris and gave public concerts in friendly rivalry with the famous 
woe Republicaine and the crack regimental bands of both the British and the 

alian armies.” 


Some Singers of Prominence. 


Greenfield, Elizabeth Taylor.—‘‘The Black Swan,” first came 
into prominence in 1851. She was born in Mississippi, was taken to 
Philadelphia, where she received her education and first came into prom- 
inence. She attracted much attention both in England and America, 
and was frequently compared with Jenny Lind, who was at that time at 
the height of her fame. 


_Selika, Madame Marie.—The next person of color to gain inter- 
national fame as a singer was Madame Marie Selika, of Chicago. She 


became prominent in 1880. 

In 1882, she visited Europe and achieved great success. The Paris Figaro 
said of her appearance in Paris: Mme. Selika sang in great style. She has 
a very strong voice of depth and compass, rising with perfect ease from C to 
C, and she trills like a feathered songster, whose notes suddenly fall upon your 
ear in the solitude of the woodland on a perfect day in June. Her range is | 
marvellous and her execution and style of rendition show perfect cultivation 
Her ‘Echo Song,’ cannot be surpassed. It was beyond any criticism. It was 
an artistic triumph. 

The Berlin Tagblatt, said of her appearance in Berlin: “The concert by Mme. 
Selika was given yesterday before a well filled house, and this distinguished 
artist gave us a genuine pleasure. Mme. Selika, with her singing, roused the 
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audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and after her first Aria, she was 
twice recalled, and could quiet the vociferous applause only by rendering a se- 
lection with orchestral accompaniment. Of this wonderful singer, we can only 
say that she is endowed with a voice of surpassing sweetness and extraordinary 
compass. With her pure tones, her wonderful trills and roulades, her correct 
rendering of the most difficult intervals, she not only gains the admiration of 
amateurs, but also that of professional musicians and critics. It is almost im- 
possible to describe the effect of her voice; one must hear it to appreciate its 
Lee veongenalay Madame Selika is at present teaching voice culture in New 
ork City. : 


Batson, Flora.—Mrs. Bergen. The next singer of prominence 
was Flora Batson who beceme noted in 1887. She was born at Provi- 
dence, R. I, 1870; she sang in Europe, Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land. During a great temperance revival in New York, she sang for 
ninety successive nights, with great effect, one song, ‘‘Six Feet of Earth 
Makes Us All One Size.’’ She died at Philadelphia, Pa., December 2, 
1906. 

Jones, Madame Sisseretta.—“Black Patti,” began to become prominent 
about 1890. She has sung with great success in all the principal cities of Eu- 
rope. In recent years she had her own company, known as “The Black Patti 
Troubadours,”’ at the head of which she appeared in every important city of the 
United States in the West Indies and Central America. At the head of this com- 
pany for nineteen years. Only female star of either race touring with the same 
company for a similar period. Home 7 Wheaton St., Providence, R. I. 
Hackley, Mrs. E. Azalia.—Of Chicago hes for a number of years 

been a prominent singer. She has studied in Europe, is the author of 
“Guide to Voice Culture,” and has done much to cultivate the musical 
instinct of the colored people. For the past several years she has been 
devoting her attention to conducting song festivals in many parts of 
the country, particularly in the South. ‘Through these song festivals 
she is reviving popular interest in Negro spirituals. 

Brown, Madame Anita Patti, of Chicago, is one of the most prominent 
singers of the race. She has a voice of rare quality. She has sung in the lead- 
ing cities of the United States and in the West Indies. 

Burleigh, Harry T.—is perhaps the foremost baritone soloist of the 
race. 

For the past twenty years he has been a soloist in the St. George’s Protestant 
Episcopal church, which is one of the leading churches of New York City and 
among its members were. numbered such persons as the late Mr. Seth Low and 
the late Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, who was especially fond of his singing. Mr. 
Burieigh is also employed by the aristocratic Fifth Avenue Jewish Synagogue. 
His reputation was achieved as a concert and oratorio singer. He is also a 
composer of note. His compositions include two festival anthems, a set of 
six short piano pieces based on Negro folk songs, a Cycle of Saracen Songs, 
“The Glory of the Day Was in Her Face,’ ‘Her Eyes. Twin Pools,” “Your 

Eyes So Deep,” ‘Your Lips are Wine,” and “Il Giovine Guerriero.” The 

small group of songs by which he is best known include “Deep River,” “The 

Grey Wolf’ to words by Symons: a superb setting of Walt Whitman’s 

“Ethiopa Saluting The Colors,” ‘The Soldier” and “Jean.”’ The 1917 Spin- 

garn Medal award was given to Mr. Burleigh. 


Aldridge, Luranah A.—daughter of Ira Aldridge, the famous actor, 
is a contralto singer of note. She has appeared in all of the most im- 
portant opera houses in England and on the Continent. ‘The great 
Charles Gounod, in a letter addressed to Sir Augustus Harris, said she 
possesses the most beautiful contralto voice he has ever heard.” 

Hodges, Hamilton.—He is a distinguished baritone singer from 
Boston, Massachusetts, who makes his home in Auckland, New Zea- 
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land, where he maintains a studio and is one of the leading singers 1n 
that island. : i F 
The New Zealand Free Lance recently said of him: ‘Mr. Hodges is helping 
to raise the standard of musical taste in this community, for he includes nothing 
tawdry in his program. He has a cultured, artistic judgment and as he is always 
on the alert for new music of a high standard, we are indebted to him for a know- 
ledge of many fine songs.” 


Clough, Madam Estella P.—Worcester, Massachusetts, Dramat 
ic Soprano Singer of Opera roles, has for many years been considered one 
of New Englands leading singers. She has appeared in concert and 
opera in many cities and states. 


Hayes, Roland W.—By many competent critics is regarded as the 
first singer of the colored race and one of the most remarkable young 
tenors in America. He has a voice of great natural sweetness, purity 
and range. He has studied under Arthur J. Hubbard of Boston. Mr. 
Hayes is now in Europe where he is scoring a‘‘veritable triumph.” A 
critic in the London Times wrote ‘‘Mr. Hayes wields an almost—perfect 
instrument, a tenor voice of elastic range, steady and consistent at both 
extremes, capable at will of rare smoothness or resonant power. 


Walker, Rachael.—Prima donna soprano of Cleveland, Ohio. Studied 
in Paris and London. In London, with Sir Henry J. Woode, conductor of the 
famous Queen Hall Orchestra. Miss Walker is one of the leading American 
singers. She is said to have made an instantaneous success on her first appear- 
ance in London. Was complimented by royalty. 


Some other singers of prominence are: Maud J. Roberts, Chicago soprano; 
William H. Richardson, Boston, baritone; Uriah H. Richardson, Boston, basso; 
Clarence Tisdale, Chicago, tenor; John W. Work, Nashville, tenor. Mrs. Callo- 
way Byron, Chicago, Dramatic soprano; Cleota J. Collins, Cleveland, soprano; 
L. B. Duppe, Springfield, Mass., baritone; Mrs. Florence Cole, Talbert, Detroit, 
lyric soprano; J. A. Myers, Nashville, tenor; Mrs. Jennie C. Lee, Director of 
Music Tuskegee Institute. 


Instrumentalists. 


Saint George, Chevalier of France; Born, 1745; died, 1799. He was 
born on the island of Guadeloupe, the son of a black woman and of a 
Frenchman, a Comptroller-General, M. De Boulogne. He was brought 
to France while very young and placed under the care of the most famous 
and skillful teachers. 


He appears to have been, a ‘‘man of parts.’’? He skated admirably, shone as 
a marksman, was an expert horseman and a finished dancer. His real talents 
however, concerned themselves with fencing and music. It wasthe combin tion 
of these two gifts which so completely challenged the admiration of France. “It 
is on his skill, however, as a musician, a violinist that Saint-George’s fame most 
rests. He appealed to the imagination of the French people and many a saying, 
many a legend centered about this individual of mysterious origin who gained 
fame from the foil and the violin.” 


“In the winter of 1772-1773 he played at the Concert des Amateurs two concertos 
of his own for violin with orchestra. The Mercure, an important paper of the 
time, spoke of these concertos highly, and later they acquired considerable vogue; 
yet they were only a beginning to be followed in June, 1778, by six string quartets. 
This is especially significant since Laurencie declares that Gossee and Saint 
George were the first French musician to write string quartets. In 1777 his 
versatility took on a new turn and he essayed the theatre, presenting Ernestine 
a comedy at the Comedie Italienne. The libretto was not worth mentioning but 
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the music was excellent, bearing a distinct flavor of Gluck. Later he produced 
The Hunt, (La Chasse) which succeeded fairly well. In 1792, he raised a body 
of light troops under the name of ‘Saint-George’s Legion,’ recruited among men 
of color! This is easily the most amazing of his many amazing feats. One 
wonders where he found them’’. 


_ Bridgetower, George Augustus Polgreen, violinist, musical prod- 
igy, afriend of Beethoven. Born in Viala or Biala, Poland about 1780. 
Bridgewater was a son of an African father and a Polish or German 
mother. His father brought him to London in 1790. He made his 
frst public appearance at the Drury Lane Theater, where he played a 
violin solo between parts of ‘“‘The Messiah.” He attracted the attention 
of the Prince of Wales who became his patron. In a series of concerts 
given in 1803, he received assistance from Beethoven. In 1803 Beeth- 
oven wrote the following commendatory letter concerning Bridgetower. 


“Monsieur Baron Alexandre de Wetzlar. At home, on. May 18th, although 
we have never spoken, I do not hesitate for all that to speak of the bearer, Mr. 
Bridgetower, as a master of his instrument, a very skilful virtuoso worthy of 
recommendation. Besides concertos, he plays in Quartets in a most praiseworthy 
manner and I wish very much that you would make him better known. He has 
already made the acquaintance of Lobkowtitz, Fries, and many other distin- 
guished admirers. I believe that it would not be unwise to bring him some 
evening to Theresa Schonfeld’s whom I know has many friends, or else at your 
home. I am sure you will be thankful to me for the acquaintance of this man, 
Leben Sie wohl, my dear Baron. Respectfully yours, Beethoven.” 


_ Bridgewater later fell into obscurity and died in London in 1860. 
Joseph Douglass, of Washington, and Clarence Cameron White, 
of Boston, have achieved distinction as violinists. Carl Diton, of Phila- 
delphia, Hazel Harrison, of Indianapolis, Mrs. Helen Hagan Williams, 
Morristown, N. J., are noted pianists. 


Bethune, Thomas Greene.—‘‘Blind Tom,” noted musical prod- 
igy. Born blind and a slave, near Columbus, Georgia, May 25, 1849. 
Died June 13, 1908. 


From infancy he manifested an extraordinary fondness for musical sounds. 
Is said to have exhibited his musical talent before he was two years old; “He ~ 
played the piano when four years old, and was soon able to play everything he 
heard, not only the most difficult pieces, but he also imitated the birds, wind, 
rain, thunder, ete. Appeared in his first concert when eight years old. Traveled 
for years and gave concerts in every part of America and Europe. Could imme- 
diately play any selection by only hearing it once. One of the few great musical 
prodigies. 


Boone, John William.—‘Blind Boone,’ (Columbia, Mo.) Musical 
prodigy. Born May 17, 1864 at Miami, Missouri. When an infant 
lost eye-sight through disease. 


In early childhood gave indication of musical ability. While not the equal 
of Blind Tom, Boome’s talent manifests itself along much the same lines. His 
repertoire are imitations of a Train, A Musical Box, A Drummer Boy, A Tor- 
nado and selections from Beethoven and other great masters. Since 1880 Blind 
Boone has regularly toured the country in concert, principally in the Western 

States and Canada. 
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Hare, Mrs. Maud Cuney, Boston, Massachusetts, composer and author. 
For the past few years she has been engaged in lecture work. A notice in the 
Portland Oregonian said, ‘‘Perhaps the most pleasing, and without a doubt the 
most unique part of the whole program, was the music talks by Mrs. Hare in 
describing and explaining the Creole Folk Songs, before demonstrating each of 
them.” She is the author of, “Six Creole Folk Songs,” with original Creole and 
translated English text. She has also written, ‘““The Message of the Trees, 
and “The Life of Norris Wright Cuney.” 


Douglass, Joseph Henry.—Grandson of Fredrick Douglass. He 
was born in Washington, D. C., July 3, 1871. He is a noted violinist. 
Mr. Douglas graduated from the New England Conservatory of Music, studied 

a year in London and, also spent some time in the New York Conservatory, of 

Music. For the past twenty years he has enjoyed distinction as a violin soloist. 

He has played before Presidents Taft and McKinley. Each year he makes a 

recital tour of the country. He is an instructor in instrumental music at Howard 

University, Washington, D. C. 

White, Clarence Cameron.—The American Artists Review said 
recently ‘“The Negro race has produced two violinists who have at- 
tracted national attention as artists, Clarence Cameron White, and 
Joseph H. Douglass. They occupy first rank among American musi- 
cians and the race is justly proud of them.” 


Mr. White received his early training under the best American violin teachers 
and when in Europe studied with the great Russian violinist, Mr. M. Zachare- 
witch. Mr. White is author of ‘‘A New System of One Octave Scale Studies for 
the Violin.” He is also a composer. His Cradle Song for the violin and piano 
has heen highly commended. His address is 802 Tremont Street, Boston. 
REFERENCES: Trotter, “Music and Some Musical People,’’ Boston, 1885; Washington, 


‘‘The Story of the Negro,’’ Volume II, chapter XI, New York, 1909; Brawley, ‘‘The Negroin 
Literature and Art,’’ Atlanta, 1909. 


NEGRO FOLK SONGS. 


These songs more commonly called plantation melodies, originated 
with the Negroes of the South during the days of slavery . They have 
been somewhat extensively collected and written about. 


Although there is connection in scale composition and in spontaneity with 
original African music, the imagery and sentiments expressed by the songs are 
the results of the conditions under which the slaves lived in America. These 
songs have for the Negro the same value that the folk songs of any people have 
for that people. In the days of slavery they furnished an outlet for aching hearts 
and anguished souls. Today they help to foster race pride and to remind the 
race of the ‘‘rock from which it was hewn.’”’ Some of these folk songs represented 
the lighter side of the slave’s life, as for example, 


““Heave away! heave away! 
I’d rudder co’t a yaller gal 
Dan wuk foh Henry Clay. 
Heave away! yaller gal, I want to go.” 
or the following: 
“Ole Massa take dat new brown coat, 
And hang it on de wall; 
Dat darkey take dat same ole coat, 
And wear it to the ball. 
Oh, don’t you hear my tru lub sing?” 


It was in their religious songs, however, that they poured out their souls. 
Three things are especially emphasized in these songs. First, this life is full 
of sorrow and trouble. 


‘‘Nobody knows de truble I sees, 
_. . ., Nobody knows but Jesus.” 
Second, religion is the best thing in the world. It enables you, though a slave, 
to naye joy of the soul, to endure the trials of this life, and finally to gain a home 
in Heaven. 
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. 1899. Songs of the Old South—Weeden, Miss Howard, New York. 1900. 


Third, the future life is happy and eternal: 


‘We'll walk dem golden streets, 
We'll walk dem golden streets, 
We'll walk dem golden streets, 
Whar pleasures nebber dies. 


“Oh! I’se a-gwine to lib always, 

Oh! I’se a-gwine to lib always, . 
Oh! I’se a-gwine to lib always, 

When I git in de kingdom.” 


: REFERENCES TO NEGRO FOLK SONGS. 

African Melodies—Scherff , John C., New York, 1844. Slave Songs of the United States 
—Allen, William Francis, New York, 1867. Negro Spirituals—Chapter IX of Army Life 
in a Black Regiment-—Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, Boston, 1870. The Jubilee Sing- 
ers and their Campaign for Twenty Thousand Dollars—Pike G. D., Boston, 1873. Hamp- 
ton and Its Students—Armstrong, Mrs. M. F. and Ludlow, Helen W, New York, 1875. 
The Story of the Jubilee Singers—Marsh, J. B. T., London, 1877. N gro Minstrels, Leis. 
Hour, 20:600. Hymns of Negroes, Higginson, T. W. Atlan., 19:685—Brown, J. M.. Lip- 
ponc 2:617. Plantation Music and the Banjo—Harris, Joel Chandler and others, Critic, 
3:505. Uncle Gabe Tucker—Macon, John Alfred, Philadelphia, 1883. Negro Minstrels— 
Trax, J. J. Putman, 5:73. Among Negro Singers—Guial, E. L., Lakeside,—2:421. Negro 
3:505. Uncle Gabe Tucker——Macon, John Alfred, Philadelphia, 1883. Negro Minstrels— 
Trax, J. J. Putman, 5:73. Among Negro Singers—Guial, FE. L., Lakeside,—2:421, 


a 4 Negro 
Songs of the United States—Nation, 5:411.. Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Testlinte, 
Its Story_and Its Songs—Ludlow, Helen W., Hampton, Va., 1884. Bahama Songs and 


Stories—Edwards, C. L., Boston, 1895. Negro Music—Tonsor, J. Music, 3:911. Negro 
Hymns From Georgia—Backus, Emma M. Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, 11:22. Negro Melody— 
Mammvy’s Song with Music. Finck, Julia N. Music 1360. Negro Song From North Car- 
olina—Backus, Emma M. Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, 11:22. Negro Spirituals—Haskell M. A. 
Cent, 36:577.. Hymns of Negroes—Barton, W. E., New England M. n. s. 19:609,707. 
African Romances—Words by Dunbar, Paul Laurence; Music, Coleridge-Taylor, S. Folk 
Music Studies. Slave Songs in America—Krehbiel, Henry Fdward. New York Tribune, 
April 24, and September 10 and 17, 1899. Old Plantation Hymns—Rarton, W. F.. Roston. 

Cabin and 
Plantation Songs sung by Hampton Students—Fener, Frederick; Ruhlbun, G.; Cleveland, 
Bessie, New York, 1901. Plantation Songs for My Tady’s Banjo. etc., Shepherd, 
Eli, New York, 1901. Creole Songs from New Orleans—Peterson, Clara Gottschalk, 
New Orleans, 1902. New Jubilee Songs—Work, F. J., Nashville, 1902. Uncle Remus 
and His Friends—Harris, Joel Chandler, Roston, 1902. Notes on Negro Music: Jour. 
Am. Folk-Lore. Vol. I, pages 148-152; Peabody, Charles, Boston, 1903. In Old 
Alabama-——Hobson, Anna, New York, 1903. The True Negro Music and Its Decline. 
The Independent, Vol. LV., pages 1723-1730: Murphy, Mrs. Jeanette. New York, 1904. 
Negro Music—Peabody, Charles Southern Workman, May 1904. The Sorrow Songs— 
Chapter XTV of the Souls of Black Folk, Dubois, W. E. B., Chicago, 1904. Twenty-four 
Negro Melodies Transcribed for the Piano—Coleridge Taylor. S.. Poston, 19C5. Die 
Musika der _Amerilanschen Nager—Ende, A. Von, Berlin, 1906. Ia Musica del Neer 
American Farrero, F., Torino, 1906. Negro Melodies Not Americar Mvusic— Music 
American Vol. IV, No. 13, page 2 No. 20, page 13. Read, Angelo M., New York, 1906. 
Negro and Music—Wilson H. J., Outlook, Dec. 1, ’66. The Theology of the Songs of the 
Southern Slaves—Proctor, H. H., The Southern Workman, November and December. 1907 
Hampton, Va. The Spirit of Negro Poetry—Work, Monroe N., The Southern Workman, 
February, 1908, Hampton, Va. Fotk Songs of the American Negro—Work. J. W. and F. J.; ° 
Nashville, 1908. Religious Folk Songs of the Negro as Sung on the Plantationr—The 
Musical Directors of Hampton Institute. Hampton, Va., 1909. Some American Negro 
Folk Song,—Work, F. J., Boston, 1909. Plantation Poems—Sherman, Floise Lee, New 
York, 1911. La Musique les Peuples Indigines de l’Amerique du Nord: Tiersot, Julien, 
New York, 1911. Negro Folk Songs—Rarrett, Harris, The Southern Workman, April, 
1912. Songs of Jamaica, McKay, Claude, Kingston, Jamaica. 1912. Constab Ballads—McKay, 
Claude London, 912. Negro Songs, Indian and Negro in Music— iterary Digest, June 29, 
1912. Higher Music of Negroes—literary Digest, O.5. °12. Afro-American Folk Song, 
Krehbiel, H. E., New York, 1914. The Emancipation of Negro Music—Williams. Emily Har- 
per—Musical America. Jan.5, 1918: Negro Folk Songs. Acclaimed America’s Musical 
Treasurer, Musical America, Aug. 3, 1918: Foundation for Negro Music of Future-—Stanley, 
May—Musical America, July 6, 1918; Negro Folk Songs—Hampton Series, Books TI, II, 
IIT and 1V—Burlin, Natalie Curtis, New York, 1918 and 1919: Folk Songs of the American 
Negro, Work, J. W., Nashville, 1915; The Drum in Africa, The Use of Music by a Primi- 
tive People, Hare, Maud Cuney, Musical Observer, July, 1918. Six Creole Folk Songs, 
With Original Creoie and Translated English Text, Hare, Maud Cuney, New York, 1921. 
Songs and Tales from the Dark Continent, Burlin, Natalie Curtis, New York, 1920. Ne- 
gro Music at Birth,’’ Burlin, Natalie Curtis, Musical Quarterly, October, 1919. Captur- 
ing the Spirit of the Real Negro Music, Howard, J. T., Musician, 1919. Singersina Weary 
Lan’, Barstow. M. World Outlook, October, 1919. Our Folk Music and_ Its Probable 
Impress on American Music of the Future, Howard, J. T., Musical Quarterly, April, 192), 
Negro Spirituals, Living Age, April 2, 1921. 
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REFERENCES TO NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 
United States 


Harris, Joel Chandler—‘‘Uncle Remus,’ ‘‘His Songs and His Sayings,”’ “Nights with 
Uncle Remus,’’ ‘‘Mingo and Other Sketches,’’ “Little Mister Thimbelfinger. Jones- 
Charles C., jr.—Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast, Boston and New York, 1888, Mc, 
Bryde, J. M.—Brer Rabbit in the Folk Tales of the Negro and Other Races, Sewanee, 
Tennessee; Blanton, Joshua E., Sea Island Folk-Lore. Southern Workman, April, 19C8 
Work, Monroe N.—Geechee Folk-Lore, Southern Workman, November and December, 
1905. Showers, Susan—Alabama Folk-Lore. Southern Workman, March and July, 1900. 
See also articles in various numbers of the Journals of The American Folk-Lore Society. 
“African Folk*Tales,’’ Southern Workman. September, 1921. ‘Hindu Stories in American 
Negro Folk-Lore,’’ Brown, W. N., Asia, August, 1921. “Negro Folk Rhymes,”’ Talley, 
T. W., New York, 1922. 

Africa aie 

Tremearne, Arthur John Newman—Hausa Superstitions and Customs, an Introduction | 
to the Folk-Lore and the Folk, London, 1913: Bleek, Wilhelm Heinrich Immanuel, Rey- 
nard} The Fox in South Africa, or Hottentot Fables and Tales, London, 1864. Bourhil, 
Mrs. E.—Fairy Tales from South Africa, collected from original native sources, London. 
1908. Dayrell, Elphinstone—Folk stories from Southern Nigeria, London, 1910. Alfred 
Claud—The Nandi, Their Language and Folk-Lore, Oxford, 1909. Hewat. Hollis, Alfred 
Claud—The Masai, Their Language and Folk-Lore, Oxford, 1905. Hallis, Matthew L.— 

' Bantu Folk-Lore (medial and general,) Cape Town, 1906. Jacottet, E.—The treasury of 
Ba-suto lore, being original Se Suto texts, with a literal English translation and notes, 
London, 1908. MacDonald, Duff—African, or The Heart of Heathen Africa, London, 
1882 Rattaray, Robert Sutherland—Hausa Folk-Lore. Customs, Proverbs, etc., collected 
and transliterated with translation and notes, Oxford, 1913. Honey, James—South African > 
Folk Tales, New York, 1912. Meinhof, Elli Marchen aus Kamerum, Strasburg, 1889. 
Seidel, Geschichten und Leider der Africaner, Berlin, 1896. Tremearne, Mary and New- 
man—Fables and Fairy Tales for Little Folk, Cambridge, England, 1910. Ananikian, 
Mardiros, and Foucart, George—American and African Mythology, Volume III, Mythol- 
ogy of All Races.’’ Boston, 1917. Frobenius, Leo—‘‘Schwarze Seelen Afrikanisches Tag 
und Nachtleben.’’ Berlin 1913. Wyndham, John—‘‘The Myths of Ife.’’ London, 1921. 
Nassau R. H. “Bantu Folk Tales,’’ Boston 1919. , 


PAINTERS. 


Bannister, E. M., of Providence, Rhode Island, was one of the first 
Negroes in America to achieve distinction as a painter. He was’ the 
founder of the Providence Art Club, which is to-day the leading art or- 
ganization in Providence. ‘Its membership, mostly, if not wholly white, 
includes many of the leading citizens of the city and state.” One of 
Mr. Bannister’s pictures ‘‘Under the Oaks’ was awarded a medal at. 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876. ‘The picture became the property 
of the Duffe Estate of New York City. 

Tanner, Henry O., born June 21, 1859, at Pittsburgh, the son of 
Bishop Benjamin T. Tanner of the A. M. E. Church, is one of the mest 
distinguished of present day American artists. He resides in Paris. 

The French Government has purchased a number of his paintings for its 
collection of the modern arts in the Luxemburg Gallery. During the past 
two or three years comprehensive exhibitions of his paintings have been made 
in the leading art galleries of the United States. His favorite themes are scrip- 
tural. Some of his paintings that have attracted much attention are ‘The 
Holy Family, ” Mary and Elizabeth,’’ Christ Walking on the Sea.” “Christ 
Learning to Ride,” “Hills Near Jerusalem,’’ “The Hiding of Moses,” “A Lady 
of Jerusalem,” and “Christ at the Home of Lazarus.” 

_ Harper, William A., of Chicago; who died 1910, was just com- 
ing ito prominence. His productions had received much favorable 
comment at the Chicago Art Institute exhibitions. He had spent two 
years in study in Paris. Among his subjects were ‘“The Last Gleam,” 
The Hillside,” and ‘The Gray. Day.” 


Scott, William Edward.—He is a young artist of promise. He 
was born in Indianapolis, March 11, 1884. After graduating from the 


high school in that city, he entered the Chicago Art Institute where 


he studied for five years and won scholarship and prizes to the amount 
of about nine hundred dollars. 


im 
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He took the Magnus Brand Prize for two successive years. He studied in 
Paris at the Julian Academy and under Henry O. Tanner. Three of his paintings 
were accepted by the Salon des Beaux Arts at Toquet. The Argentine Republic 
purchased one of his pictures, La Pauvre Voisine. He has completed Murad 
paintings for public buildings in Evaston, Illinois; Chicago and Indianapolis. 
He is interesting himself in Negro subjects and is dding in painting what Dunbar 
has done in verse. He is now spending considerable time in the South paint- 
ing Negro types. 

Among other painters who are beginning to attract attention are: W. M. 
Farrow, Chicago; Ernest Atkinson of Baltimore, Cloyd L. Boykins, Boston; 
Mrs. Lula Adams, Los Angeles; Charles L. Dawson, Chicago; Richard Lonsdale 
Brown, New York City; Laura Wheeler, Philadelphia; Effie Lee, Wilberforce; 
Arthur Winston, Chicago and John Hardwick, Indianapolis. 


SCULPTORS. 


Two women of the race have achieved some distinction as sculptors. 
The first of these is Edmonia Lewis, who was born in New York in 1845. 
She first attracted notice by exhibiting in 1865 in Boston a bust of 
Robert Gould Shaw. ‘That same year she went to Rome where she 
has since continued to reside. Her most noted works are. ‘The Death 
of Cleopatra,” “The Marriage of Hiawatha,” and ‘The Freed Woman. 
“The Death of Cleopatra’’ was exhibited at the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition in 1876. 

Warrick, Meta Vaux., (Mrs. Fuller, the wife of Dr. Solomon C. 
Fuller, of South Framingham, Mass.), is the most noted sculptor of the 
Negro race in America at the present time. She first attracted attention 
by her work in clay in the Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art. 

In 1899 she went to Paris to study, where she attracted the attention of Rodin, 
the great French sculptor. In 1903 she exhibited, in the Paris salon, a group 
entitled ‘“‘The Wretched.’ This is considered her masterpiece. Some of her 
other works are, ‘““The Dancing Girl,’ ‘“‘The Wrestlers,’ and ‘‘Carrying the 
Dead Body.” One of her groups which was made for the Jamestown Ter Cen- 
tennial represents the advancement of the Negro since his introduction into 
this country as a slave in 1619. Her more recent works are: ‘‘Immigrant In 
America,’ ‘“The Silent Appeal,’ and ‘‘Peace Halting The Ruthlessness of War.”’ 


Jackson, Mrs. May Howard.—Washington, D. C. In recent 
years her work has attracted attention. Some of her busts exhibited 
in the Vorhoff Art Gallery provoked favorable comment from the art 
critic of the Washington Star. A head of a model in clay which was 
placed on exhibition in the Corcoran Art Gallery received favorable 
comment from the art critics. Pieces of her sculpture exhibited at the 
National Academy of Design and at the showing of the Society of In- 
dependent Artists in New York City, were favorably received. 


POETS. 


Latino, Jaun.—The poet, Latino mentioned in Cervante’s “Don 
Quixote,’’ was a Negro. © He is said to have been born in Northern Af- 
rica and to have been captured by Spanish traders, brought to Seville 
and sold in the family of the famous Gonzalo de Cordova. | 

He is said to have had great ability for learning. He was permitted to study 
along with his young master. He was given his freedom and became professor 
of Grammar, Latin and Greek at the University of Granada. One Spanish 
writer speaks of Latino as the most famous Negro of his day. He is buried in the 
church of St. Ann, Granada, and on his tomb is engraved the following epitaph: 
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“‘Jaun was an excellent Latin poet. He sang the birth of Prince Ferdinand I, 
the deeds of Pius V’s pontificate and the time of Don Jaun of Austria at Lepanto.”’ 
The book a quarto volume, is printed in Latin and was published at_Granada 
in 1573. Another book in Latin by Latino is on the Spanish Royal Cemetery, 
a better known title is the Escurial. This book was published at Granada in 1576. 


Antar.—Antarah ben Shedad el Absi (Antar the lion) is one of the 
most famous figures in Arabic and Mohammedan literature. His fame 
as a literary character is said to be greater than that of any modern 
author of Negro blood not excluding Pushkin in Russia, or the elder Du- 
mas in France. Antar appears to have been born about 550 A. D. 
and to have died about 615, A. D. His father appears to have been 


an Arab of noble blood, and his mother, an Abysinnian slave. 

Antar was both a warrior and a poet. As a warrior he became the protector 
of the tribe and the pattern of Arabic chivalry. He was selected by his clan as a 
contestant in those poetical contests that were peculiar to the Arabs in the pre- 
Islamic days. In those poetical contests, Antar was so successful that he came to 
be acknowledged as the greatest poet of his time, and one of his odes, the “Mu 
Allakat’’ was selected as one of the seven suspended poems which were judged _ 
by the assemblage all the Arabs to be worthy to be written in letters of gold 
and to be hung on high in the sacred Kaabah at Mecca as accepted models of 
Arabian style. After his death the fame of his deeds as a warrior spread across 
the Arabian peninsula and throughout the Mohammedan world. In time these 
deeds were recorded in a literary form. ‘The Romance of Antar,’”’ ranks among 
the great national classics like the Shah-nameh of Persia and the “Nibelungen- 
Lied,”’ of Germany. Antar is claimed to have been the father of knighthood 
“The Romance of Antar’’ in its present form probably preceded the romance of 
chivalry so common in the twelfth century in Italy and France. The unanimous 
opinion of the East has always placed the romance of Antar at the summit of 
literature. ‘The Thousand and One Knights,” says one of their writers, “is 
for the amusement of women and children. Antaris a book for men from it- 
they learn lessons of heroism, of magnanimity, of generosity and of statescraft.” 


Pushkin, Alexander Sergeyevitch.— Born 1799, died 1837. The 
greatest poet of Russia. He came of a noble Moscow family and inher- 
ited African blood from a maternal ancestress. For sketches of Push- 
kin, see Histories of Russian Literature and Standard Encyclopedias. 
He wrote both poetry and prose. Among his poems are: ‘Recollection 
of Tsarskoye Selo,” “Ruslan and Lyudmila,’ and the ‘Prisoner of the 
Caucasus.” There are numerous editions of his works. For these 
consult the New International Encyclopedia. 


Dumas, Alexander.—called Dumas Pere, born 1802, died 1870. 
“The greatest French romantic novelist and the most universally read 
story-teller of the world. As a writer he is remarkable for great creative 
rather than for artistic genius. 

Dumas’s father was a gallant general, Alexander Davy de la Pailleterie Dumas, 
whoserved Napoleon with distinction, but died in neglect in 1806. This general’s 
father was a rich colonist of Haiti, Marquis Alexandre Davy de la Pailleterie; 
his mother was a Negro woman of Haiti, from whom the general took the name 
Dumas. The novelist, Alexandre, inherited much from his maternal grand- 
mother, in both appearance and nature; much too, from his marquis grand- 
father. The contrast and combination can be constantly noted in his novels. 
Dumas, Alexander, called Dumas Fils born 1824, died 1885. 

One of the most distinguished of modern French dramatists. He was 
‘‘the son of the great Demantic novelist of like name, but of a genius 
strangely contrasted. In him the father’s rich but riotous fancy yielded 
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to close observation and realistic earnestness that made of him an un- 
bending and almost a Puritan moralist.” 


Horton, George M.—Noted Negro poet of N. Carolina. He was 
born a slave in Chatham county of that state in 1797. His master 
permitted him to hire out his time at Chapel Hill, seat of the Universi- 
ty of North Carolina. It is said that he learned to read by matching 
words he knew in the hymnal with those in a spelling book: Persons 
of distinction became interested in him. 

It is said that Dr. Caldwell the President of the University was one of his 

‘patrons. Horton’s earliest compositions had to be written down for him by other 
people. He was for years janitor at the University and received small commis- 
sions from various students for writing verses for them. Some of Horton’s 
friends undertook to help him publish a volume of his poems so that from its 
sale he might purchase nis freedom. A booklet of his poems “The Hope of 

Freedom,” was published in 1829. The small.returns from the sale of this book, 

however, were not sufficient to pay the exorbitant price which this master de- - 

manded for him. In his later years Horton lived for some time in Philadelphia 

and died according to accounts either in 1880 or 1883. 

Wheatly, Phillis.—Born in Africa, died December 5, 1784. One 
of the first women, white or black, to attain literary distinction in this 
country. 

She was brought when a child to America in 1761, and sold to John Wheat- 
ley, of Boston. He had her educated. While yet a child she began to write 
verses. In 1773, with the endorsement of several distinguished men, her verses 
were published in London, under the title ““Poems on Various Subjects, Religious 
and Moral, by Phillis Wheatley, Negro Servant to Mr. John Wheatley, of Boston, 
in New England.”’ She addressed a poem to General Washington, which seemed: 
to have pleased him, for in a letter to Joseph Reed, dated February 10, 1776, 
he made reference to this poem. 


Hammon, Jupiter—He appears to have been the first Negro poet 
in the English American colonies. Asa poet he antedates Phillis Wheat- 
ley by about ten years. He wasa slave near Hartford, Conn. He went 
finally to live on Long Island. He was also a preacher. Several of his 
sermons are still in existence. For sketch of his life and extracts from 
his poetry and prose writings, see ‘‘Jupiter Hammon,”’ by Oscar Wegelin, 
Heartman’s Historical Series, No. 13, 1916. 

Dunbar, Paul Laurence.—Noted poet and writer. Born June 
27, 1872, at Dayton, Ohio; died February 9, 1906. 

Graduated from the Dayton High School 1891. While in school he showed 
evidence of poetic ability. In 1898, his first volume of poetry, ‘‘Oak and Ivy,”’ 
was published. 1895-1896, ‘‘Majors and Minors.”’ By this time he had hbe- 
come well known as 2 writer and reader of verse. For a complete list of his 
works see in section below, Bibliographies, under ‘‘Books by Negro Authors.’ 

Braithwaite, William Stanley.— Born, Boston, December, 1868. 
Noted lyrical poet. At twelve years of age his father having died he 
had to leave school to assist his mother provide for the family. Since 


that time he has not attended school. : 
“At fifteen,” he says, “like a revelation, there broke out in me a great passion 
for poetry, an intense love for literature, and a yearning for the ideal life which 
fosters the creation of things that come out of dreams.and visions and symbols. 
I dedicated my future to literature, though the altar upon which I was to lay 
my sacrificial life seemed beyond all likelihood of opportunity and strength and 
equipment toreach. Iset about it, however, with fortitude, hope, and patience, 
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His works include “‘Lyrics of Life and Love,” “The Book of Elizabethan Verse,’ 
1906, ‘“‘The House of Falling Leaves,’ 1908;‘ ‘The Book of Georgian Verse,’” 
1908; ‘‘The Book of Restoration Verse,’’ 1909; ‘“The Book of Victorian Verse,” 
1910. At the end of each year Mr. Braithwaite writes a review of the poetry 
that appears in the standard magazines. His estimate of the value of this poetry 
is accepted as a'criterion of its worth. He has published for each year since 1913, 
“The Anthology of Magazine Verse.’”’ In 1916 he became editor of ‘“The New 
Poetry Review” of Cambridge. He is the general editor of “The Contemporary 
American Poets Series.””’ The 1918 Spingarn Medal award was given to him. 
Johnson, James W., New York, Field Secretary for National 
Association for The Advancement of Colored People, Editorial writer 
He is gifted as a poet. He has contributed verse to the leading maga- 
zines and daily papers. His poem, ‘‘Fifty Years,’’ in Commemoration of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of Emancipation, published in the New York 
Times, January 1, 1913, was widely commented upon. For eight 
years Mr. Johnson was in the United States Consular service. He 
held for a considerable part of this time the important post of consul 
at Corinto, Nicaragua. His poem the ‘Young Warrior,” set to music 
by H. T. Burleigh almost became the national hymnal of Italy during 
the World War. Mr. Johnson has published collection of his verses 
under the title, ‘Fifty Years and Other Poems.” 


Corrothers, James D.—Born, Cass County, Michigan, July 2, 
1869; died February 12, 1917. He was 2 poet and writer of some distinc- 
tion. He was a Baptist minister of Washington, D.C. For the fifteen 
years he contributed verse to the Century and other magazines. 

Margeston, George Reginald, Cambridge, Massachusetts. He is 
said to be a promising writer. He hes recently published a volume 
entitled, “Songs of Life.” 


Johnson, Fenton.—Born, Chicago, 1888. He is attracting atten- 
tion as a poet. His recent volume of poetry, ‘‘A Little Dreaming,” 
has received favorable mention in this country and in Europe. 

Anderson, Alfred, Chicago, has also written some good verse. He, 
is associate editor of the Chicago Defender. 

Among other poets for whom there is not opportunity to give space 
should be mentioned the following:—James Edwin Campbell, Daniel 
Webster Davis (deceased), William H. A. Moore, George Marion Mc- 
Clellan, John Wesley Holloway, Leslie Pinckney Hill, Edward Smyth 
Jones, Ray G. Dandrige, Georgia Douglas Johnson, Claude McKay, 
Joseph S. Cotter, jr., (deceased), Roscoe C.Jamison, Jessie Faucet, Anne 
Spencer, Alex Rogers, Waverly Turner Carmicheal, Alice Dunbar Nel- 
son, Charles Bertram Johnson, Otto Leland Bohanan, Theodore Henry 
Shackleford, Lucian B. Watkins, (deceased), Joshua Henry Jones, Jr 


ACTORS. 


Aldridge, Ira.—Born about 1810 at Bel Air, Maryland. Died at 
Lodz, Poland, in 1867. He is the most famous of Negro actors. He 
hes had few equals in the part of Othello, the Moor. 

Aldridge’s grandfather, who was a ruling prince in the Senegal Country in 
Africa, was with all his family except one son, murdered in an uprising. This 
son came to America and was educated for the ministry. In time he married. 
The son Ira was also intended for the ministry. He was sent to Schenectady 

Yollege in New York. Thence he was sent to Glasgow University, Scotland, 

where he carried off many prizes, including the medal for composition. He, 

however, abandoned theology for the stage. After many disappointments he 
made his debut at the Royal Theatre, London, in 1873, as Othello, the Moor. 


\ 
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He also appeared at the Coburg, Sadler’s Wells, Olympia, and Covent Gar- 
den Theaters in London, playing Othello, Gambia (in ‘The Slave’’), and other 
characters with great success. After this he made a provincial tour, playing 
in most of the principal towns from one end of the kingdom to the other, his 
reception in every instance being of the most flattering kind. At Belfast, Ed- 
mund Kean showed his admirati i 


playing lago to Aldridge’s Othello. At 


performance. Lady Beecher (famous as Miss ‘Niel’ the actress) wrote: “During 
my professional as well as private life I never have seen so correct a portraiture 
of Othello.” The King of Prussia presented him the Prussian “Gold Medal of 
the first class for Art and Science,” which had been previously awarded only to 
the great philosopher Humboldt, the composer Spontini and the musician Liszt. 
The Emperor of Austria conferred on him the Grand Cross of the Order of Leo- 
pold. The City of Berne gave him a magnificent Maltese Cross with Medal of 
Merit. He also received the ‘Royal Saxe-Ernest House Order’ which confers a 
title higher than that of “Sir” so much coveted in England. Aldridge had a 
reception even more flattering in Russia. He was made a member of the Imperial 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in St. Petersburg, and of many other honorable 
and learned societies. In most cases the membe } 
of handsome medals, accompanied in many cases by autograph letters. His 
widow and his two gifted daughters, Amanda Ira (Montague Ring,) and Lu- 
ranah, reside in London. See sketches above under composers and singers. 
Cole, Robert Allen, ‘‘Bob Cole.’’—Noted comedian and play- 
right. Born Athens, Georgia, July 1, 1868. Died New York City, 
August 2, 1911. One of the most versatile and gifted colored actors 
that America has produced. A member of the famous Cole and John- 
son Team and Company. : 
He was a pioneer in the effort to have the Negro show an entity in itself with 
a plot and atmosphere of its own. Among the plays which he wrote are “A 
Trip to Coontown,” “A Shoo Fly Regiment,” and “‘The Red Moon.” Among 
the songs which he composed are “Louisiana Lize,” “I Must Have Been A 
Dreaming,” “No One Can Fill Her Place,”’ ““Katydid,” ‘The Cricket and The 
Frog,” and “The Maiden With Dreamy Eyes.” He and his partner, J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson together wrote 


“Under The Bamboo Tree,” “Big Indian Chief,” 
Bleeding Moon,” and “Oh, Didn’t He Ramble.” 


Williams, (Bert) Egbert Austin.—Born, New Providence, Nes- 
sau, British Bahama Islands, 1876. Died, New York City March 4, 
1922. Most noted comedian of the present day American stage. The 
Billboard of March 11, 1922 the chief organ of the theatrical and the show 


profession carried the following obituary concerning him. ° 
Egbert Austin Williams, known to the theatrical profession and the public as 
Bert Williams, and regarded by many as the greatest comedian on the American 
stage, died at his home in 


New York City, March 4th, a victim of pneumonia . 
He collapsed on the stage in Detroit, Monday, February 27th while appearing 
in ‘Under the Bamboo Tree,’ 


” and was taken to New York on Thursday, when ae 
was found he was suffering from pneumonia. Blood transfusion was ordered, bu 
Williams failed to react. 


rship was conveyed by means 


“Bert Williams was born in New Providence, British Bahamas, in 
1876, and was taken to New Vork by his father, a papier mache maker, 
at the age of two years. Soon afterward the family moved to River- 
side, Cal., where young Williams grew up and graduated from the local 
high school. He studied civil engineering in San Francisco. His first 
theatrical experience was with a mountebank minstrel company that 
played the mining and lumber camps in that section. In 1895 he joined 
George Walker in a partnership which lasted until the latter’s death 
in 1909. ‘They made the name of Williams and Walker famous through- 
out the English-speaking world. ‘Their frst appearance in. New f rk 
was in 1896 and 1897, at Tony Pastor’s and Koster and Bial’s. Later 


they headed their own company.” 
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Among the productions made famous by this team were: ‘“‘The Policy Players, 
“Bandanna Land,” and “‘Abyssinia.’’ The latter attraction ran ten weeks on 
Broadway, in those days a record for a colored attraction. In 1902 the company 
was taken to England, where it duplicated its American success. On June 23 
of that year a command appearance was made at Buckingham Palace.” 

When illness compelled the retirement of George Walker, Williams took out 
“Mr. Lode of Coal” with indifferent success. This was his last appearance with 
with coloredsupport. After its close he played for a time in vaudeville, and then 
joined the Ziegfeld ‘‘Follies,” remaining as the feature attraction for seven years. 
During 1918-19 he was with “Broadway Brevities,” and opened last season in 
“The Pink Slip,’’ which, after some unfavorable criticism, closed on the road. 
The piece was rewritten and named, ‘‘Under the Bamboo Tree,” opening in 
Cincinnati last December, and enjoying a successful run in Chicago later. It 
was due in New York in three weeks, and it was Williams’ great ambition to 
reach Broadway with this show. 

While playing in Edinburgh, Scotland, Williams and other members of his 
company were made members of the Waverly Lodge of Masons. Williams also 
was a member of the Actors’ Equity Association, and held the rank of Captain 
in the Eighth Regiment, National Guard of Illinois. He was married in 1900, 
and is survived by his widow, two nieces and his mother. 

Gilpin, Charles S.—Actor. He has aghieved notable distinction 
in the drama and was the most talked of actor on the stage in America © 
in 1921. He was born in Richmond, Virginia in the early seventies. 
His first occupation was as “‘printer’s devil,’’ on the Richmond Planet. 
His own statement is that he drifted into acting, (fourth rate comedian 
work), because he earned so little money in the printing trade. In time 
he had a desire to do serious dramatic work and was one of the organi- 
zers in 1906 of the Pekin Players in Chicago. His efforts with refer- 
ence to the serious drama were later continued in New York City. He 
says, “In 1916 I began producing last year’s Broadway shows at the 
Lafayette Theater in 132nd Street. When Drinkwater’s Abraham Lin- 
coln was being staged difficulty was experienced in securing an actor to 
play William Custis, the Negro character in the play. ‘This unimpor- 
tant role was given to Gilpin and attracted attention to his ability. 

When the Provincetown Players staged, “Emperor Jones,” Gilpin was se- 
cured to take the leading part. The play was to go on for two weeks and is still 
running. Concerning Mr. Gilpin’s ability as an actor, the critic in the New York 
Times said, ‘‘Of course Charles S. Gilpin continues to give his amazing unfor- 
gettable performance. It is superb acting and the success of the O’Neil play 
is dependent upon it.” Gilpin was selected by the Drama League of New York 
City as one of the persons who had contributed the most during the year to the 
art of the theater. The other nine persons selected for this honor were: Dudley 
Digges, director of “Heartbreak House;” Gilda Varesi, for her work in “Enter 
Madame;” Lionel Atwill, for his acting in ““‘Deburau;” Lee Simonson, scenic 
artist for “Heartbreak House;” Margaret Severn, for her use of masks in the 
“Greenwich Village Follies;” Jacob Ben-Ami, for his work in “Samson and De- 
lilah;” David Belasco, as manager and director; and Fred Stone, for being the 
leading American comedian. Y 

Johnson, Noble M.—Most noted moving picture actor of the race. 
He has had years of experience before the camera and has been employed 
by the largest moving picture company in the World. 

He gained much publicity as the star in the ‘Trooper of Troop K,” a three 
part photo play, commemorating the bravery of the Tenth Calvary Battalion 
at Carrizal. Johnson was featured in the great Universal serial, the “Bulls Eye,” 
as ones aaa a rereenveee Seren He had already starred in such 
well known photo dramas as ‘‘Intolerance’”’ ““‘The Western Gove x ity” 
and “The Death Warrant.’ pct f Saari h 
Dramatic Att Readers.—A number of Negroes have achieved 

considerable distinction in the field of dramatic art as readers, Among 
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the more famous and prominent of these are: Miss Hallie Q. Brown, 
Wilberforce, Ohio; Mrs. Henrietta Vinton Davis, Washington; Mrs. 
Francis E. Motin, St. Louis; Richard B. Harrison, Chicago, Charles 
Winter Wood, Tuskegee, Alabama; and Miss Ruby C. Pelleford, Sa- 


bina, Ohio. 
SPORTS. 
Pugilism. 


It is said that Negroes were the pioneers in American pugilism and 
the first Champion in America was a Negro slave, Tom Molineaux, of 
Richmond, Virginia, who in the first part of the eighteenth century won 
his freedom by winning a $100,000 stake for his master, Algeron Moli- 
neaux who had wagered this amount that he could produce a black 
man that could whip any other slave that could be produced. 

Tom Molineaux, after defeating all comers in America went to England 1810, 

where he was defeated by Tom Cribb, the British Champion on December 8, 

1810. The most noted of the Negro pugilists are Peter Jackson contemporary 

of (John L. Sullivan and James Corbett,) George Dixon, Joe Gans, Joe Walcott, 

Re Kidd, Joe Jeannette, Sam Langford, Sam McVea, Henry Wills and Jack 

ohnson. 

Pugilistic Champions. i 
Heavy weights, (158 lbs.) Jackson, 1908-1915. 
Welter weights 145 lbs.) Joe Walcott, 1901-1904; Dixie Kid, 1904-1908. 
Light weights (133 lbs.) Joe Gans, 1902-1908. 
Feather weights (122 lbs.) George Dixon, 1892-1897 and 1898-1900. 
Bantam weights (116 lbs.) George Dixon, 1890-1892. 


Baseball. 


Some of the best professional baseball teams are composed of Negroes 
such as the American Giants of Chicago, The Lincoln Giants of New 
York City, etc. It is generally conceded that there are many Negro 
players who are equals of the big League players and it is only their 


color which keeps them out of the big Leagues. 

When the first National Association of baseball players was organized in 
Philadelphia, December 11, 1867, it was recommended that colored clubs be 
excluded from representation in the Association. The precedent then estab- 
lished has since been followed and was construed to include individuals as well 
as Clubs. Some Negroes, however, in spite of these restrictions became members 
of professional teams. Moses F. Walker, a Negro was catcher for Toledo of 
the Northwestern League in 1883 and remained with Toledo, when in 1884 it 
became a member of thé American Association, a major League Organization. 

. Frank Grant, a Negro was a second base man, in 1886, on the Meriden (Con- 
necticut) team of the Eastern League which dropped out before the close of 
the season. Grant finished that season with a Buffalo team, also of the East- 
ern League. He played four years with this team and is said to have been re- 
garded as the equal of any second base man in the country. In 1890 he was 
with the Harrisburg team of the Pennsylvania State League. He then dropped 
out and was the last Negro in organized baseball. 


Foot Ball. 


A number of Negroes have achieved distinction as foot ball players 
on leading University and College teams. Among the players who 


achieved distinction in former days were: 

Lewis, at Harvard, (One of the greatest centers the game has ever produced); 
Taylor, at Pennsylvania; Marshall, at Minnesota (All American left end, 1905- 
1906); Bullock, at Dartmouth; Grey and Pinkett, at Amherst; Ayler at Brown; 
Chadwell at Williams; Craighead at Masschusetts Agriculture College; Jones 
at Harvard; Ransom at Beloit; Young and Wheeler, at Illinois; Johnson and 
Ross at Nebraska, Green at Western Reserve and Roberts at Colorado College. 
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Among the Negro foot ball players who have achieved distinction in more re- 
cent days are: Tibbs, at Syracuse; Smith at Michigan Agriculture College, 
(Tackle, All Western Eleven); Brown and Morrison at Tufts; Pollard at Brown 
(All American Half Back, 1916) Robeson, at Rutgers (All American end, 
1918.); West at Washington and Jefferson and Slater at Iowa; (Tackle, All 
Western Eleven and All American Eleven 1921.) 


Track and Field. 


Some of the best performers in Track and Field work in Univer- 
sities and Colleges have been Negroes. The most notable of these are: 
J. B. Taylor, at Pennsylvania, 440 yards; Fred White, at Pennsylvania» 
short and middle distance runner; W. R. Granger at Dartmouth, half 
miler. A. I. Jackson, at Harvard, Hurdles. Theodore Cable, at Har- 
vard, Hammer Throw; Irving Howe, at Colby, short distance runner; 
Fritz Pollard, at Brown, Hurdles; Binga Dismond at Chicago, 440 vards; 
Sol Butler at Drake, all round athlete, short and middle distance ruas 
and jumping; Howard P. Drew, at Springfield, Y. M. C. A. College and 
University Southern California, short distance runner. R. C. Craig, 
Michigan Agricultural College, Short distance runner; and Edwin O. 
Gourdin of Howard, all round athlete; short and middle distance runs, 
putting shot, throwing Javelin, throwing discus and jumping. 

C. F. Triggs, at Syracuse was a member of rowing team. Major 
Taylor, a Negro was one of the most famous bicycle racers in the days 
when bicycle racing was at its heights. He held the championship of 
the bicycle riders of America for 1900. 


Track and Field Records Held by Negroes. 


Best Western Inter-Collegiate 
Conference Record. 
The 440 yard run, 47, 2-5 seconds, Binga Dismond, Chicago, at Evanston, 
Illinois, June 3, 1916. 


Best United States Inter-Scholastic 
Track Record. 

The 60 yard run, 6, 2-5 seconds, Sol Butler, Hutchinson, (Kansas) High 
School at Evanston, Illinois March 28, 1914. In July 1919 Butler (then of 
Drake) won the broad jump in the Inter-Allied Games at Pershing Stadium, 
nt se He was one of the athletes selected to represent the United States in 
those games. ; 


Track Amateur World Records 
The 100 yards, 9, 1-5 seconds, H. P. Drew at Berkeley, California, March 
28th, 1914; the 130 yards, 12, 4-5 seconds, H. P. Drew, Brooklyn, New York, No- 
vember 22, 1913; the 220 yards, 21, 1-5 seconds, R. C. Craig, Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 28, 1910 and Cambridge, Mass., May 21, 1911; and H. P. Drew, at Clare- 
mont, California February 28th, 1914. 


The World Record in Jumping. 

The running broad jump, 25 ft., 3 in., Edwin O. Gourdin International meet 
between Yale, Harvard, Cambridge and Oxford Universities, Harvard, July 23, 
Fide record, 24 ft., 11, 3-4 in., Peter O’Connor in England, August 

Champion Long Distance Runner. ; 

R. Earl Johnson of the Thompson Steel Works Athletic Association of Pitts- 
burgh is the champion long distance runner in the United States. His records 
are: The National Amateur Athletic Union Championship 5 mile run, 25 min., 
53, 4-5 seconds at Pasadena, Calif., July 4, 1921; The National Amateur Ath- 
letic Union Championship 10 mile run’ 53 min., 20, 4-5 seconds, at Yonkers 
New York, October, 1921. In this same month he won two other events: as 
15 mile handicap marathon event at Chicago and a 22, 1-2 mile event at Detroit. 
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Pentathlon Champion. 


The National Amateur Athletic Union Pentathlon Events at Traverse Island, 
N. Y., for 1921 were won by Edwin O. Gourdin of Harvard University. In 
the five events Gourdin was first in the running broad jump, throwing the jave- 
lin and in the 200 meter dash. He was second in throwing the discus and 
sixth in the 1,500 meter run. 


THEATERS OPERATED FOR NEGROES. 


According to information compiled by J. A. Jackson, the compiler 
of the page for colored actors and musicians in the Bzllboard, there are 
some 346 theaters operated for Negroes and distributed about as follows: 
picture houses, 180; houses playing vaudeville, drama or road show, 107; 
houses running pictures equipped for road shows or vaudeville, 66. 
The ownership and management is listed as follows: owned and man- 
aged by Negroes, 117; owned and managed by whites, 114; owned by 
mixed corporation, 2; owned by whites, managed by Negroes, 9; owner- 
ship and management undertermined, 113. The list of theaters operated 
for Negroes follows: 

Key—W means white; O means ownership; C means colored; M. means man- 
agement; V means plays vaudeville or road shows; E means equipped for shows 


but operated at present with pictures only; P means pictures only; D means 
drama. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


‘The 1920 Census reports on occupations are not yet available. For 
this reason the figures from the 1910 Census are used. During the pe- 
riod of the World War the number of Negroes in the trades and indus- 
tries greatly increased. Available information indicates that there 
is a tendency to continue to employ a considerable number of these Ne- 
groes. Bulletin Number 20 of the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, issued in 1922, gives suggestive and confirmatory 
information along this line. The bulletin gives the results of investi- 
gations of Negro women in industry before, during and since the War. 
The following is the summary of the conclusions reached. 





‘‘We wouldn’t continue to employ Negro women if their production was not 
satisfactory.’ This is the tenor of the remarks made by employers of Negro 
women to agents of the Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, who set out to discover the conditions under which Negro women were 
working in industry. Four-fifths of the employers of Negro women whose es- 
tablishments were investigated by the Women’s Bureau expressed this idea and 
said that Negro women in industry had no faults which were not common toall 
other labor. About 90 per cent of the employers interviewed said they expected 
to continue to employ Negro women, and many of them stated that there was 
no difference in the quantity and quality of the product of their Negro and white 
women employees and that the Negro women caused no greater loss of material 
in the processes of production. Of 63 managers who reported on the subject of 
punctuality 54 found no difference in the punctuality of the two groups. The 


majority of the managers considered that labor turnover was about equal for the © 


two races. What complaints were made about Negro women as industria] 
workers can be accounted for, the Women’s Bureau thinks, by the lack of indus- 
trial experience and routine working habits among these women. Labor turnover 
and unreliability as to attendance the Negro women themselves often attributed 
to undesirable conditions on a job which had been taken merely to tide over 
until something better could be found.” 


In 1910 the number of Negroes 10 years of age and over in gainful occupa- 
tions was: 5,192,535, or 71.0 per cent of total Negro population of this age; 
by sex the number was, males, 3,187,554; females, 2,013,981. Negroes con- 
stitute 13.6 per cent of all persons in gainful occupations. 


1910 1900 
Per Cent of total population in gainful occupations_-_-------.------------ 53 .3 50.2 
Per Cent all males in gainful occupations_-_-_-~---~- -------------------- 81.3 80.0 
Per Cent all females in gainful occupations_____----------------------- 23.4 18.8 
Per Cent of all Negro males in gainful occupations__~-_-~---------------- 87 .4 R41 
Per cent of all Negro females in gainful occupations__-~----.------------ 54 .7 40.7 


NUMBER OF NEGROES IN EACH MAIN CLASS OF OCCUPATIONS. 














INCREASE 
OCCUPATION 1910 1900 
Number | Per Cent 

Agricultural Putsulte)._ _b.29220-s9 122 seen A 2 893 ,674| 2,143,176, 750,498) 35 
Professional Service. __—_-_-------- -=+----=---- “69 ,929 Al 324 22 ,605 47 
Domestic and Personal Service _~--------------- 1,099 ,715] 1,324 ,160 224 445 17 
Trade and Transportation_ —--_------------- pets 425 ,043 209 ,154 215 ,889 103 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits_ -- ------ 704 ,174 275 ,149 429 ,025|] 156 





A larger proportion of persons 10 years of age and over in the United States 
were engaged in gainful occupations in 1910 than in 1900. This inerease was 
especially marked for Negroes. 


= 
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PROPORTION OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF THE POPULATION IN 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS. 

















1900 1910 
‘ ‘f Both 
SEARS OF PORDATOR Sexes Male Female Both Male |Female 
Sexes 
: 18.8 
All Classes) sues $3229 _ So pee eres 53.3 81.3 23 .4 50 .2 80.0 
Native white—Native pATeniage 55 48 4 78.5 ty. 45.8 Tle 13 .0 
i ite—Forei or mixe as 
STs Hee si co Be, eer ee ee 50.4 76.5 a ; g a = ( 5 4 a 4 
Foreign-b DiC ae eee 60 .3 90.0 . we 3 : 
Negro. eis uate sfyeh pear ies ey 71.0 87 4 54.7 62 .2 84.1 40.7 
i ine p ll ‘ 
ee Sei Marie Male rie 80.8 17 .6 59 2 80:0 14.2 





PER CENT OF NEGROES OF TOTAL PERSONS IN EACH OF THE MAIN CLASSES 
OF OCCUPATIONS IN 1890, 1900 AND 1910. 


| 1890 1900 | 1910 
Agiicaltural Pursuits? 252¢.00 i See oo. eee Se een ee PA RY: 20 if oe 4 
Professional Service. eS ee ee Pee Skee Melee Gee 36 oi ne 
Domestic and Professional Service ____________________________ 22 .6 23 .6 rep 
Trade and Transportation___.______ aad jew ees. freee BEEK pe got 4.3 4.4 | ee 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits _-____________________ 3.6 3.9 : 








Negroes Making Gains In the T-ades. 


The census report on occupations for 1900 appeared to indicate that in such trades as 
carpentry, plastering, blacksmithing, etc., Negroes were losing ground. The 1910 report 
of the census on occupations indicates that the Negro has made gains in practically all the 
trades in which he appeared in 1900 to be losing ground. 


TRADES IN WHICH IN 1900 THE NEGRO APPEARED TO BE LOSING GROUND 





NUMBER IN 





TRADES 
1890 | 1900 | 1910 
Oarpentry 2222 =. SUSE NSS i En Pa ere eo pee 22 ,318{ 21,114, 29,039 
Plasteri fe RAMEE OND. AMiat ae at eleereane ae 4,006} 3,757 6 ,783 
Brick sid Wile Making: 28 F7 te? <2 5k Dia REE ee os eee 10 ,521 9,970} 18,703 
Marble. and Stone. Outting= 5 <2 ene i 8 ea ee 1 ,279 BO57. 1,788 
Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting______________...._....._.. 11,159} 10,480; 10,981 
Bootiand Shoe making 280 Fes a een eee ee ae CE 5 065 4 574 6 ,706 
HHarness:and-Gaddle:imaking-2- -- 2!) aoe ae hes = oe eee OR 295 273 421 
Leather Currying and: ‘Tanning: = 0). 20s. 2 eo ee 1 ,a9e@ 1,073 2 272 
oun and Caseamaking! 125 9575 ah © hs hoe ie ee 66 23 88 
Bngravings sob fe oStye tse gee caw 5 cote Sie ge a ee nT 25 22 30 
Hosiery and: Kriitting 0 = akc a a aE SL 64 36 816 
Woolen: Milling obec tiny oe Mester Re ronan eee ean) ae gta 346 169 343 





Negroes Increasing As Factory Workers. 


In recent years there has been a large increase in the number of Negroes work- 
ing in factories. The Negro workers in factories are to a large extent doing 
the rougher, cruder, and semi-skilled work. Many, however, in every phase 
of factory industries are doing the most highly skilled work. The general ten- 
dency for the Negro factory worker appears to be upward. In 1900 the number 
was 131,216; in 1910, the number was 358,180, an increase of 226,964; or 173 
per cent. The number of Negroes employed in textile industry factories in 1900 
was 2,949; in 1910 the number was 11,338, an increase of 283 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO FACTORY WORKERS, 1910. 
Chemical and Allied Industries‘ 


Wk ete ee eter ee Sl Nae, tH Lee Se ae 10 ,870 
Clay, Glass, and Stone Industries___- = 28 ,519 
Clothing Industries... 3 cp ok ee ee eg 11 ,692 
Pood and Kindred Indwetries.- 2. o i522 eek ee 17 ,894 


Tron and. Steel Industries2 . --. eee cn cee eee eee * 41,739 





A Large Number of Negroes Engaged in Business. 


OCCUPATION. 815 
ed pier bad uUsttiEs se ance ate ne Pe ea one AUR TERS See 5 ,845 
Liquor and Beverage Industries_____-__ === 8 1508 
Dumber-and Furniture Industries. = 2 a el 126 ,018 
Metal Industries, Except Iron and Steel________________________ Se 2 .861 
aApOand EULpEbnCistries 04.) Pwo Do Sal Se ye 1 455 
Print ANU MB OOLDIN Cine Mae erga eae AOL WN as NE 4 ,058 
Rextilemndustricss: sccm ae Oe SN eT Sa RO NEO e 11 (333 
Miscellanea snl NGusirids ns SOR ey OER N ET OSs 87 (388 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING THE LARGEST NUMBER OF NEGROES. 

Woolen Mills________.____ Rp ene GLa, 

Reet ad ee ee te ee 360 
Dyeing, Finishing, and Printing Mills_________.--.-----.2----2t-- 645 
Nos Specifiedikextile Milis= oo 2 eo eo 720 
BEG cub sa tayeseaMi 51 VS CAR Ts 0 uc aE USS ie ne eis Oi a eeenberncn ee peeaty kena. hoes 816 
Gatton Nice ee Ne Pere Ce acres Es FSO Care 7 216 


Excluding 10,601 boarding and lodging housekeepers, there were in 1910 ac- 
cording to the census 38,382 Negroes engaged in business enterprises of various 
sorts. This did not include those operating barber, blacksmith and shoe shops, 
and several other classes of business connected with trades for which separate 
returns for proprietors and employees were not made. Probably 5,000 or more 
shoutd have been added for persons operating those businesses, making the total 
about 43,000. It is estimated that there are now 50,000 or more Negroes en- 
gaged in business. 


OCCUPATIONS OF NEGRO WOMEN. 


The distribution of the 2,013,981 Negro females engaged in gainful occupations are: 


PAP TICUTUUTO Se Cet an Sober eG ae! ae Re sei | oie ee oe 1,051 ,137 
Professional Service. = 4 ee a ewe See as eens Lavere 30,071 
Domestic and Personal Service_________-__.--------------------- 852 ,812 
Trade and: Transportations= 4? 64 3. 2. Seale Sates e se ee se bees 41 521 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits_____.---.---------------- 68 ,440 
OCCUPATIONSIN WHICH IN 1910 THERE WERE AT LEAST 5,000 NEGRO WOMEN. 
Laborers (Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits)_-__------------ 6 ,159 
Trade cwWholesalo and: Robvail)2.-2 8 Se Neos See ee eo 7 304 
@har Women and-Oloanerss". § !o2o2 Sse a He cS paauek ips 6 ,962 
ON A Tih SG eee ee NL eine Seals ma re 7,377 
Boarding and Lodging Housekeepers_--_-_-~-~-_----------------- ees 9 ,183 
TICS) CEES 0 pf ng Sa SR Ee age om a eee eens ee 9,911 
AR cRId IES een aA SOLS eee ee ee RG ee eas ye ae el ipa si 10 ,239 
Laundresses (in Laundries)___-_-_-_----------------------+------ 10 ,371 
Cigar and Tobacco Factory Workers_-_--~------------------------- 10 ,746 
Ohamber Malds:2 2 22 2a oS pe eee en pie AS ee TE 14 ,O071 
Nurses (Not Trained)__..___------ SNS Rays pete pals Sag atia pire. aire 17 ,874 
era TISE OSS eee ee er ee an Se ae ee 18 ,216 
TRESS TIA OL ars soe ae mae Se a eee EE er oe es a ee 20 ,061 
HSN SL EU eal Rel cll (ga a ge fing pie agg a ps Repo eae a ep 22, 528 
RAGS ee tees yk lat eee a Er ee ot A POMC Saas = 79 ,308 
SApvratits in Oe re Sl Re Ne Sala ek SR ek te ee 184 ,889 
Baca eee eS Oe ee nr Ree es ee Bae een _ 205 ,584 






Farm-Laborers (Workingout)___--.---------------------- ‘ss 
Laundresses (not in Laundries) -_--—--~~--- PRG are MEO Suaunl Mea Galea) ne 361 ,551 
Farm Laborers (Home Farm) _____------------------------------- 704 ,150 


The World War Conditions 


and Negro Occupations. 


The general effect on the Negroes of the United States, of the conditions 
brought about by the World War, was to greatly increase the number of oc- 
cupations in which they are engaged. Just how great this effect has been can 
not be definitely ascertained, until the 1920 census reports are available. That 
the changes however, have been very great is indicated by the following: 
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OCCUPATIONS NEGROES PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS, 1916-1917. (1) 














OO 5, 

piri pl fatale a 

% 2 oo 3 

Zeel aa | o¥ 

Name of Concern b % =e a5 

8 BH oo 8 9 

-g a ee , @ 

Bee £5 
i 95 

Oarnegic: Steel: Co. (all plants)=— (es eo. ee ceeee 4 ,000 1 ,500 
Jones and Laughlin___~_--.-..- | 1,500 00 ipo 
Westinghouse Elec. and Mgf. Co_ 00 25 So 
Harbison:and ‘Walker_ == - 225.2222) 2s tS 250 50 AOU 
National’ Tube: Co, (all plants) 22, 2. 22°) see eee 250 100 ee 
Pressed: Steel Car ‘Coys =— . Swe ee ee 25 25 Bre 
Peh, -Koree and Iron’: .s 22sec seee nei. 225 20S bee eee SE ea eee 7S 
oorehead: Brothers (22. se se ag cee. Joes oe ee ee ees 200 200 106 
Am, Steeland Wire... .22.2. J. Ses A ee ae 25 25 oe 
Clinton Tron'‘and. ‘Steoli 2s eer Sak! i. on i ee ees 25 25 rs 
Oliver‘Iron and? Steolaiizt _2iaiised sauek, nie! Tis goraernt FOE ee oe 
Carbon Steel -Cosentran dhe herd oh fie chee, tee (A See Ee 200 50 es 
Crucible Steel ©6225 2 sano ce pou See ees eee ee reer hae 400 150 ae 
AL NES BYGIS OO! 2 2 2) tans Bp PLE, SEER DS ROPER TiN Ea Ree nD, POQKse e . tee on 
Lockhart SteelwOol: 2:ieri. sie Tuto seaieint 16 sesad TeO|BiaeHe.t en 
Moesta Machine: Gof 8 oo ashy ere der eee cece Leppecsen Pigs eg 50) 283 2 





“(@) Epstein “The Negro Migrant in Pittsburgh.” 


A study of the occupations of Negro women in New York under the title “A 
New Day for the Colored Woman Worker (2), ”’ said: ““T'wo years ago any discus- 
sion of Colored women in industry would have been met with the question, 
‘But are there any Colored women working in shops and factories?” And with 
good reason, for the Colored woman is a newcomer in the field of industry. In- 
dividuals, it is true, had found their way into special places long ago, but industry 
as a whole had never accepted them. The following table indicates in general 
the hospitality of the trades covered to the experiment of employing Colored 





women,”’ 
Industry Factories Colored Women . 
Workers 
meade: "Trades:2+ ts" .s= peers ss ai as 121 892 
FLONS. = ae OS ee ee ee ee 10 194 
IBUELONS | 6S oS eee et wm meat 9 120 
COUT G 3 eae aiedies Pear de, ay ae 4 196 
Leather: Goods: s-o ta cE ein en at mee Se 9 96 
WMarabous 2 5 66 
Paper Boxes and Bags 10 58 
ailinery 527 ene = ee eee 6 30 
Flowers and Feathers 6 17 
$ Miscellaneous sts = 222 tee ee a ee eee 37 516 
Potala eae See Lee See eee ay 2 ,185 


(2) Schwartz, Jackson, Bowles and others, ‘‘A New Day for the Colored Women Worker.”’ 


The Negro And The Trades Union. 


The Negro is making gains in the unions. At the 1910 annual 
meeting of the National Council of the American Federation of Labor 
a resolution was unanimously passed inviting Negroes and all other 
races into the Labor Federation. The officers of the Federation were 
instructed to take measures to see that N egro workmen as well as work- 
men of other races were brought into the union. In 1913 this action 
was reaffirmed. 

Many years ago the American Federation of Labor declared for the thor- 
ough organization of all working people without regard to sex, religion, race, 
politics, or nationality; that many organizations affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
have within their membership Negro workmen with all other workers of their 


trades, and the A. F. of L. has made and is making every effort within its power 
for the organization of these workmen. 


In 1913 nine out of sixty of the most important unions barred Negroes from 
membership. “These unions are: “The International Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees,” “Switchmen’s Union,” “Brotherhood of Railway 


Trainmen,” “Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen,”’ “Brother- 
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hood of Locomotive Engineer,” “Order of Railway Conductors of America,” 
Order of Railway Telegraphers,” “American Wire Weavers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation” and the ‘International Brotherhood Boiler Makers, Iron Shipbuilders 
and Helpers of America.” Fifty-one national labor organizations, several of 


which are the strongest in the country, reported that there was nothing in their 
Constitution prohibiting the admittance of Negroes. % 


he question of the Negroes and the Labor Unions was considered 
at the 1916, the 1917 and the 1918 annual conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and steps were taken to organize Negroes not then 
affiliated with the Unions. At the r919 Annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, it was formally decided to open the doors of 
organized labor unconditionally to Negroes. 

At the 1921 convention of the American Federation of Labor efforts to wipe 

out the color line in organized labor failed. In the course of the discussion 

President Gompers said, “The American Federation of Labor has previously 

declared that it is the duty of all workers to organize regardless of sex, nationality, 

political belief or color.” Continuing he said, ‘“The Federation, however, can- 
not force this view upon individual or affiliated unions without their consent. 

One of the significant aspects of the problem of the Negro and or- 
ganized labor is the recently developed tendency of Negro labor to or- 
ganize itself independent of white labor unions. ‘The chief reasons for 
the development of these independent Negro labor unions are that it is 
felt that Negro labor is not receiving a square deal at the hands of white 
labor and that although the American Federation of Labor advises that 
Negroes be received into labor unions on the same footing as whites there 
is no effective means of enforcing this recommendation. 

INVENTIONS. 

Benjamin Banneker.—Noted Negro Astronomer. Born free, No- 
vember 9, 1731, in Baltimore County, Maryland. Received some 
education in a pay school. Early showed an inclination for mechanics. 
About 1754, with imperfect tools, constructed a clock which told the 
time and struck the hour. ‘This was the first clock constructed in Amer- 
ica. 

James Forten, of Philadelphia, who died in 1842, is credited with 
the invention of apparatus for managing sails. Robert Benjamin Lewis, 
born in Gardiner, Maine, 1802, invented a machine for picking oakum. 
This machine, in all its essential particulars, is said to still be used by 
the ship-building interests of Maine. 

The first Negro to receive a patent on an invention was Henry Blair, 
of Maryland, who, in 1834 and 1836, was granted patents on acorn har- 
vester. He is supposed’ to have been a free Negro. A number of 
inventions were made by slaves. It has been claimed, but not verified 
that a slave either invented the cotton gin or gave to Eli Whitney who 
obtained a patent for it, valuable suggestions to aid in the completion 
of that invention. 

In 1858 the Commissioner of patents ruled and the Attorney 
General of the United States concurred that a slave could neither take 
out a patent on an invention nor assign his invention to. his master. 
The same question came up in connection with the invention of a boat 
propeller by Benjamin T. Montgomery, a slave of Jefferson Davis, 
President of the late Confederate States. Having unsuccessfully tried 
to have his slave’s invention patented, President Davis had the Con- 
federate Congress pass a law permitting a slave to assign his invention 
to his master. The law was: 
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“And be it further enacted, that in case the original inventor or dis- 
coverer of art, machine or improvement for which a patent is solicited 
is a slave, the master of such slave may take an oath that the said 
slave was the original; and on complying with the requisites of the law 
shall receive a patent for said discovery or invention, and have all the 
rights to which a patentee is entitled b} law.” 

Sometime after the Dred Scott Decision, 1857, The Patent Office refused a 
a Negro of Boston a patent on an invention on the ground that according to 
this decision he was not a citizen of the United States and therefore a patent 
could not be issued to him. December 16, 1861, Senator Charles Summer, 
on behalf of this Negro inventor, offered the following resolution in the Senate: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Patents and the Patent office be directed 
to consider if any further legislation is necessary in order to secure to persons 
of African descent, in our country, the right to take out patents for useful in- 
ventions, under the Constitution of the United States.” 4 

The Committee made no report on the resolution. It was a case for inter- 
pretation rather than legislation. The matter was settled in 1862 by an opinion 
of the Attorney-General, relating to passports, that a free man of color born 
in the United States is a citizen. It is reported that 1ce cream was invented by 
Augustus Jackson, a Negro confectionery dealer of Philadelphia. Be 
The Patent Office, which does not record the race of the patentees 

has, by investigation, verified over 800 patents which have been granted 
to Negroes. It estimated that more than this number which are un- 
verified, have been granted, and that Negroes hold patents 01 over 
2,000 inventions. ies 

The records of the Patent Office show that Negroes have applied their in- 
ventive talent to a wide range of subjects; in agricultural implements, in wood 
and metal-working machines, in land conveyances on road and track, in sea- 
going vessels, in chemical compounds, in electricity through all its wide range 
of uses, in aeronautics, in new designs of house furniture and bric-a-brac, in 
mechanical toys and amusement devices. * : 
William, B. Purvis, .of Philadelphia, has inventions covering a 

variety of subjects, but directed mainly along a single line of experi- 
ment and improvement. 

_He began in 1912, the invention of machines for making paper bags, and 
his improvements in this line of machinery are covered by a dozen patents. Some 
half dozen other patents granted Mr. Purvis, include three patents on electric 
railways, one on a fountain pen, another on a magnetic car-balancing device, 
and still another for a cutter for roll holders. 

Joseph Hunter Dickinson, of New Jersey, specializes in the line 
of musical instruments. particularly playing the piano. He began 
more than fifteen years ago to invent devices for automatically playing 
the piano. 

_ He is at present in the employ of a large piano factory. His various inven- 
tions in plano-player mechanism are adopted in the construction of some of 
the finest piano-players on the market. He has more than a dozen patents 
to his credit already, and is still devoting his energies to that line of invention. 
F rank J. Ferrell, of New York, has obtained about a dozen patents 

for his inventions, the larger number of them being for improvement 
in valves for steam engines. 

; Benjamin F. Jackson, of Massachusetts, is the inventor of a dozen 
different improvements in heating and lighting devices, including a 
controller for a trolly wheel. 

Charles V. Richey, of Washirgton, D. C., has obtained about a 
dozen patents on his inventions, the last of which was a most ingenious 
device for registering the calls on a telephone and detecting the unau- 
thorized use of that instrument. 





*The Negro in the Field of Invention, Henry. E, Baker, Journal of Ne Tr is 
January, 1917. x ‘ NaS: Tay: 
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George W. Murray of South Carolina, former member of Congress, from 
that State, has received eight patents for his inventions on agricultural imple- 


ments, including mostly such different attachments as readily adapt a single 
implement to a variety of uses. 


Henry Creamer of New York, has made seven different inventions in steam 
traps, covered by as many patents, and Andrew J. Beard, of Alabama had about 
the same number to his credit for inventions in car-coupling devices—William 
Douglass, of Arkansas, was granted about half a dozen patents for various in- 

‘ventions for harvesting machines. 

James Doyle of Pittsburgh, has obtained several patents for his inventions 
one of them being for an automatic serving system. This latter device is a scheme 
for dispensing with the use of waiters in dining rooms, restaurants and at rail- 
road lunch counters. It was recently exhibited with the Pennsylvania Ex- 


position Society’s exhibit at Pittsburgh, where it attracted widespread attention 
from the press and public. 


In the Civil service, at.Washington, D. C., there are several colored 
men who have made inventions of more or less importance which were 
suggested by the mechanical problems arising in their daily occupations. 


Shelby J. Davidson, of Kentucky, a clerk in the office of the Auditor for the 
Post Office Dept., operated a machine for tabulating and totalizing the quarterly 
accounts which were regularly submitted by the postmasters of the country 
Mr. Davidson’s attention was first directed to the loss in time through the ne- 
cessity for periodically stopping to manually dispose of the paper coming from 
the machine. He invented a rewind device which served as an attachment for 
automatically taking up the paper as it issued from the machines and adapted 
it for use again on the reverse side, thus effecting a very considerable economy 
of time and material. His main invention, however was a novel attachment 
for adding machines which was designed to automatically include the govern- 
ment fee, as well as the amount sent, when totalizing the money orders in the 
reports submitted by postmasters. This was a distinct improvement in the 
efficiency and value of the machine he was operating, and the government grant- 
ed him patents on both inventions. 


Robert Pelham, of Detroit, is employed in the Census Office Bu- 
reat where his duties include the compilation of groups of statistics on 


sheets from data sent into the office from the thousands of manufactures 
of the country. 


He devised a machine used as an adjunct in tabulating the statistics from the 
manufacturer’s schedules in a way that displaced a dozen men ina given quantity 
of work, doing the work economically, speedily and with faultless precision. 
Mr. Pelham has been granted a patent for his inventions, and the improved 
efficiency of his devices induced the United States Government to lease them 
from him, paying him a royalty for their use, in addition to his salary for opera- 
ting them. 


The late Granville T. Woods, of New York, and his brother, Lyates took out 
some fifty or more patents. 


Wood’s inventions principally relate to electrical subjects, such as tele- 
graph and telephone instruments, electric railways and general systems of 
electrical control. Several are on devices for transmitting telegraphic mes- 
sages between moving trains. According to Patent Office Records, several of 
Wood’s patents have for valuable considerations been assigned to the foremost 
electrical corporations, such as the General Electric Company, of New York and 
the American Bell Telephone Company, of New York. Mr. Wood’s 
inventive faculty also worked along other lines. He devised an incubator, 
a complicated amusement device, a steam boiler furnace and a mechanical 
brake. : 


The largest number of patents received on inventions, by a Negro 
was by Elijah McCoy, of Detroit, Michigan. 


McCoy obtained his first patent in J uly, 1872, and his last one in 1920. Dur- 
ing this period of forty-eight years he invented one thing after another and has 
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fifty-seven patents to his credit. His inventions cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, but relate particularly to the lubricating of machinery. He was a poineer 
in the art of steadily supplying oil to machinery in intermittent drops from a 
cup so as to avoid the necessity for stopping the machine to oil it. McCoy’s 
lubricating cup was famous forty years ago as a necessary equipment for all up- 
to-date machinery. 

John Ernest Matzeliger, born Dutch Guiana, 1852, died, Lynn, 
Massachusetts, 1889. He is the inventor of the first machine that 
performed automatically all the operations involved in attaching soles 
to shoes. 

Other machines had previously been made for performing a part of these 

operations, but Matzeliger’s machine was the only one then known to the me- 
chanical world that could simultaneously hold the last in place to receive the 
leather, move it forward step by step so that other co-acting parts might. draw 
the leather over the heel, properly punch the grip and grip the upper and draw 
it down over the last, plait the leather properly at the heel and toe, feed the nails 
to the driving point, hold them in position while being driven, and then discharge 
the completely soled shoe from the machine. everything being done automati- 
cally, and requiring less than a minute to complete a single shoe. This wonder- 
ful achievement marked the beginning of a distinct revolution in the art of mak- 
ing shoes by machinery. Matzeliger realized this, and attempted to capitalize it 
by organizing a stock company to market his invention; but his plans were frus- 
trated through failing health and lack of business experience and shortly there- 
after died. The patent and much of the stock of the company organized by 
Matzeliger was bought up. The purchase laid the foundation for the organization 
of the United Shoe Machinery Company, the largest and richest corporation of 
the kind in the world. ‘The United Shoe Machinery Company established at 
Lynn, Massachusetts, a school, the only one of its kind in the world, where boys 
are taught exclusively to operate the Matzeliger type of machine. Some years 
before his death Matzeliger became a member of a white church in Lynn, called 
the North Congregational Society and bequeathed to this church some of the 
stock of the Company he had organized. Years afterwards this church became 
‘heavily involved in debt, and remembering the stock that had been left by this 
colored member, found, upon inquiry, that it had become very valuable through 
the importance of the patent under the management of the large company then 
controlling it. The church sold the stock and realized from the sale more than 
enough to pay off the entire debt of the church, amounting to $10,860. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The number of farmers in the United States in 1920 were 6,448,343. 
Of these 5,498,454 or 85.3 per cent were white and 925, 708 OF 14.3 per 
cent were Negroes. ‘There were also 24,181 farmers of other nationali- 
ties as follows: 16,680 Indians, 6,892 Japanese and 609 Chinese. The 
number of Negro farmers by tenure were: owners, 218,612, managers, 
2,026, and tenants, 705,070. 
Slight Increase 
In Proportion 
Farm Tenants. 
The per cent division of Negro farmers in 1900, were: owners, 25.1; managers, 
0.2;tenants, 74.6. The per cent division in 1910, were: owners, 24.5; managers 
0.2; tenants, 75.3. The per cent division in 1920 were: owners, 23.5; managers, 
0.2; tenants, 76.3. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY TENURE 
NEGRO FARM OPERATORS. 





Percentage Distribution 












































Tenure 
1900 | 1910 | 1920 
UNITED STATES. 

otal ee. te weed dik yee weak SIS ee gadis 100 .0 100.0 100 .0 
(OiRITAY SAS LS a a ARS Bie ok ae ac a eee 25 1 24 .5 23 5 
INA ASELS Mele eee te one eee ene ce 0.2 0 .2 0.2 
"Reneints tn Soak We. Sh, WET ia Cy ese eee 74 .6 15 3.2 76.3 

THE SOUTH 
Aiea es Diet an ieee oe RAR ee ee ale 100 .0 100 .0 100 .0 
Onmnets ee ee Fat ge Oe es Fe pe oe ee 24 .5 24 .0 2322 
LVS a YET EN Gel en Oia cea apelin evan ere eee 0.2 0.1 0.2 
TET Ccratbaet oot Sy Ee Wd eg ee he ee We} 75.9 76 .6 

THE NORTH 
Mata t eet eet? ap yah. Soe Eee rape Ser ork SS 100.0 100 .0 100 .0 
Que? ssn ee er ee 57 .9 62 .2 61.3 
Managersa.ty 2) 222-5 S~-0 $a te 1.3 1:9 2.5 
Mowantc ae 2) 2 ee ee Te ee ae 40.8 35 .9 36.2 

THE WEST 
Egy Rall el Susie eee eB eh A Gere Ree ales aire pea 100.0 100 .0 100 .0 
CO MORSee ee Ne ee eee ce ae 76.3 80.3 67 .9 
Manageme le oy 2 2 teers = Zl 4.1 3.4 
Ranant see atee L  re te a1 15 .6 yrs 
Value 


Farm Property 
Rapidly Increasing. 


In the 20 years, 1900-1920, the value of farm property owned by 
' Negro farmers of the South has rapidly increased. This is true with 
reference to the value of the live stock, poultry, and implements and ma- 
chinery owned. The value of land and buildings increased from $69,- 
636,420 in 1900 to $273,501,665 in 1910, or 293 percent. The value of 
the land and buildings owned by the Negro farmers of the South in 1920 
was $522,178,137 an increase for the 10 years of $248,676, 472 or 91 per 
cent. : 

Negro Farmers Decrease In North 

But Increase 

In South And West. 


In the 20 year period 1900-1920, there was a marked decrease in 
the number of Negro farmers in the North, that is, what the census 
designates as the New England, the Middie Atlantic, the East North 
Central and the West North Central sections. 
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In 1900 the number of Negro farmers reported in the North was 
14,016. In 1920 the number reported was 9,380, a decrease of 4,636 or 
33-0 per cent. 


The number of Negro farmers in the West increased from 337 in 1900 to 733 
in 1920. The number of Negro farmers in the South increased from 732,362 in 
1900 to 915,595 in 1920. The decrease in the number of Negro farm owners for 
the country as a whole was due to the decrease of this class of farmers in the 
North. In 1920 there were for the whole country, 218,612 Negroes owning their 
farms. This was 360 less than the number 218,972 reported for 1910. In 1910 
there were in the North 7,498 Negroes owning their farms. In 1920 the number 
was 5,749, a decrease of 1,749. In 1910 there were in the South 211,087 Ne- 
gro farm owners. In 1920 the number was 212,365, an increase of 1,278. 








INCREASE AND DECREASE BY SECTIONS OF COUNTRY OF CLASSES OF NEGRO 
FARMERS, 


1900-1910 AND 1910-1920. 

























































































NORTH 
pisses 
Increase Increase 
1900-1910 . 1910-1920 
Class Farmers 1900 1910 = 1920 
Number |/Per Cent Number |PerCent 
gor Tee as Wee 14 ,016 [12,052 |-1 ,964 —14.1 9,380 |-2 ,672 —22 .2 
Ownilerséc2 bs tins Goce 8 ,122 7 A98 —624 —1.7 5,749 |-1 ,649 -—21.8 
Mamnagers'!2 2-2. ae ee 176 224 48 27 .2 242 18 8.0 
Tenants eee 5 ,718 4,330 |-1 338 —24 .3 3 389 —941 21.7 
WEST. 
Increase Increase 
1900-1910 1910-1920 
Olass Farmers 1900 eee hes ed ae 1920 
j ; Number|Per Cent Number |Per Cent 
Wotal 2S Se ae oe oh 337 482 145 43 .2 733 251 152.0 
Owners ec ee ei 257 387 130 | 50 .6 498 111 28.7 
Managers = b 7 20 1 aes ic 25 ae pe see 
Ponantes aes ee ea 0 73 75 2) Ulet eae 210 135 Lois ee 
SOUTH, 
Increase Increase 
Clase Painors iSdc he 1900-1910 soe 1910-1920 
Number|Per Cent Number |Per Cent 
WOtale 455.50 a Rete Se 732 ,362| 880,836; 148 ,474 20.3 |915 595 (34,759 3.9 
ho Onmnersoe =) ais aie 4 esr 179 ,418] 211,087} 31,669 17 .3 |212 365 1 ,278 0.6 
Managers 2S hstce. 2 aa! 1 ,561 1,190 —371 -23..7 1 ,759 569 47 .8 
Depamte: 2 2 eM She 551 ,383] 668 559 21.2 '701 471 132 912 4.9 




















117 ,176 











Increase And Decrease By States 
Negro Farmers, Total And By Tenure 
1900-1910 And 1910-1920. 


In fifteen states: Vermont, New Jersey, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Colorado, Washington, California, North Carolina, South Caro- 
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lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, there was for 


the twenty year period, 1900-1920, an increase in the total number of 
Negro farmers. 


In thirteen states: Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, South Dakota, 
Colorado, Arizona, Washington, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Texas, there was for the twenty year 
period, 1900-1920 an increase in the number of Negro farm tenants. 


In sixteen. states: New Hampshire, Vermont, Montana, Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Washington, California, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas, there was 


for the twenty year period, 1900-1920, an increase in the number of Negro 
farm owners. 


There were during the twenty year period 1900-1920, only eight states: Ver- 
mont, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Texas, Colorado — 
and Washington in which there was no decrease in either the total number of 
Negro farmers, in the total number of Negro farm owners, or in the total number 
of Negro farm tenants. 


The following states: Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Mis- 
souri and Kansas had a decrease for the twenty year period, 1900-1920, in the 
total number of Negro farmers; in the number of Negro farm owners and 
in the number of Negro farm tenants. The following states: Maine, Rhode 
Island, Florida, Mississippi and Oregon had a decrease for the ten year 
period, 1910-1920, in the total number of Negro farmers, in the number 
of Negro farm owners and in the number of Negro farm tenants. 


In the following states: South Dakota, Nebraska, Delaware, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, New Mexico and Nevada there was for the ten year period, 1910-1920, 
an increase in the number of Negro tenants, but a decrease in the total number 
of Negro farmers and Negro farm owners. 


For the twenty year period, 1900-1920 in West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois and 
Wisconsin; for the ten year period 1900-1910, in Louisiana; and for the ten 
year period, 1910-1920, in Alabama, there was a decrease in the total number of 
Negro farmers and in the number of Negro tenants but an increase in the number 
of Negro farm owners. 


Increase And Decrease 
White And Negro Farmers 
Show Similar Tendencies. 


Where there was not a decrease in actual numbers there was a sim- 
ilarly marked decrease in the rate of increase of all classes of farmers 
both whites and Negroes, as for example, the increase in the total number 
of white farmers in the ten year period, 1900-1910 was 471,011. In 
contrast the increase of white farmers for the ten year period 1910-1920 
was 57,835. The increase in the total number of Negro farmers for the 
ten year period 1900-1910 was 146,655. In contrast the increase for the 
ten year period 1910-1920 was 32,338. 

The increase in the number of white tenants from 1900-1910 was 211, 
017. From 1910-1920 the increase was 63,805. The increase in the 
number of Negro tenants from 1900-1910 was 115,790. ‘The increase 
in the number of Negro tenants from 1910-1920 was 32, 106. 

here was a decrease from 1910-1920 in the number of both white 
and Negro farm owners. In the period 1900-1910 the increase in the 
number of white owners was 260,695. In 1920 there were I 5,633 less 
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white farm owners in the country than was reported in 1910. ‘The 
increase in the number of Negro owners from 1900-1910 was 31,175. 
In 1920 there were 360 less Negro farm owners in the country than wes 
reported for 1910. 





INCREASE AND DECREASE WHITE AND NEGRO FARMERS. 
1900-1910 AND 1910-1920. 





WHITE FARMERS. 
























































Increase Increase 
Class 1900-1910 1910-1920 
Barcors 1900 POLO i of Sot 7 tea anaes 1920 
Amount |Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Totalen)_. 4 ,969 ,608| 5 ,440 ,619 471 ,O11 9 .5| 5 498 454 57 835 A 
Owners _-_| 3,446,806] 3,707 ,501 260 ,695 7 .6| 3,691 ,868 —15 ,633 -0.4 
Managers _ 57 ,261 56 ,560 —701 =1 2 66 ,223 9 ,663 Tia 
Tenants __| 1 ,465 ,541] 1 ,676 ,558 211 ,017 14 .4] 1,740 ,363 63 ,805 3.8 
NEGRO FARMERS. 
Class . Increase | Increase 
fe 1900 1910 1900-1910 1920 1910-1920 
‘Amount |Per Cent Amount | Por Cent 
Total_____ 746 ,717 893 ,370 146 ,655 19 .6 925 ,708 32 ,338 ear | 
Owners ___ 187 ,797 218 ,972, 31,175 16 .6 218 ,612 -—360 —0.2 
Managers _ 1 ,744 1 434 -310 -17.7 2 ,026 592 41.3 
Tenants __ 557 ,174 672 ,964 115 ,790 20.8 705 ,O7O0 32 .106 4.7 

















_ In 1910, as compared with 1900, there was a decrease of white farm owners 
in ten states, and of Negro farm owners in ten states. In 1920 as compared 
with 1910 there was a decrease of white farm owners in 23 states and of Negro 
farm owners in 25 states. 


_ In 1910, as compared with 1900 there was a decrease of white farm tenants 
in 15 states and of Negro farm tenants in 23 states. In 1920 as compared with 
1910, there was a decrease of white farm tenants in 17 states and of Negro farm 
tenants in 23 states. 


_ In 1910 as compared with 1900, there was a decrease of white farm managers 
in 25 states and of Negro farm managers in 19 states. In 1920, as compared 
with 1910, there was a decrease of white farm managers in 13 states and of Negro 
farm managers in 16 states. 
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STATES HAVING DECREASE OF WHITE AND NEGRO FARM OWNERS 


1900-1910 and 1910-1920 


















































; Decrease Decrease 
Geographical Divislon 1900-1910 1910-1920 
White Negro White Negro 
N. H. Conn. Me. Me. 
New England Mass. ING Lal Ropes 
. {R.T Vt. Conn. 
Mass. 
Conn. 
R.4. 
Middle Atlantic Ney. NG OY, N. Y INTEX 2 
Pa. Pa. Pa. 
, N. J. Nid: 
East North Central Ohio Ind. Ohio Ohio 
Ind. Wis. Ind Ind. 
Ill. TH. Tl. 
Mich Mich 
West North Central Minn. Minn. lowa Towa 
Towa Mo. Mo. Mo. 
Mo. Kans. N. D. N.D. 
S. D. s..D. 
Neb. Neb. 
Kans Kans 
South Atlantic Del. Del. 
Md. Md. 
W. Va. Va. 
W. Va. 
Fla. 
East South Central 
West South Central Ky. 
Tenn, 
Miss. 
Mountain mea Ariz. IN. M. N.M. 
Nev. 
Pacific Oreg- 











STATES HAVING DECREASE OF WHITE AND NEGRO MANAGERS 


1900-1910 and 1910-1920 


















































Decrease Decrease 
Geographical Division 1900-1910 1910-1920 
f White Negro White | Negro 
N. H. RG ivMie, Me. 
N. Conn. 
New England ‘ Vt. 
Mass. 
Ralls > Sa SS: 
Middle Atlantic IN ole 
Ohio nd. 
East North Central Mich. Til, 
Mich. 
Wis. 
N. D. Minn. Minn. 
West North Central Ss. D. Iowa Towa 
Neb Neb. Kans. 
Kans 
Del. Md N. Ww, Del. 
; Md. Va. 8. C. 
South Atlantic Va. W. Va. 
W. Va. N.C. 
‘ S.C. Ge 
j Ga. Ga. 
am Ky. Ky. Kye oly 
Tenn. Tenn. Tenn. 
East South Central - Ala. Ala. 
Miss Miss. 
Ark. Ark Ark 
West South Central La. La. La. 
Tex Tex. 
Okla 
Colo. Ariz. Nev. Wyo. 
Mountain Wyo. N. Mex. 
Z Ariz. Mont. 
N. Mex 
eu Utah 
Pacific Wash. 
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STATES HAVING DECREASE OF WHITE AND NEGRO TENANTS. 
1900-1910 AND 1910-1920. 
























































Decrease Decrease 
Geographical Division 1900-1910 1910-1920 
White Negro White Negro 
Bee Listen Ne atte 
N. H. onn. Me & cind 2 tr 
New England Vi. Vi. 
Mass. Mass. Mass. 
Read, Rak R. I. 
Conn. Conn. ° Conn. 
NoYes NE NE INY NieyY2 
Pa. Pa. Pa. Pa. 
Middle Atlantic ‘ Nid Nad: 
Ohio Ohio Ohio 
Ind. Ul. Ind 
Il. tl 
Mich. Wis 
Fast North Centra] Wis. 
'owa Mo. Minn. 
Mo Mo. Iowa 
N. D. Mo 
Neb. Kans 
West North Central Kans. 
Del Md. Del. W. Va 
Md Va. Md Fla 
Va. __ W. Va Va. . 
South Atlantic j W.Va. W.Va. 
East South Central Ky. = Ala. 
; : Miss 
West South Centralia 2 eee re a eee ba. Okla. Okla. 
Mountain Utah ae Nev Mont 
Utahioe. | oe eae Wyo 
Pacific COANE shies owned aie Ore 














Relative Value 
Cash And Share 
Farm Tenancy. 


Recently a very important discussion has arisen concerning the rel- 
ative value of cash tenancy and share tenancy. The landlords and 
those speaking from their standpoint point to the fact that in general, be- 
cause of supervision, the lands of the share tenants produce a larger 
yield than does the land of the cash tenants. Therefore, the share sys- 
tem should prevail. Account, however, is not taken of the fact that 


in general, the share tenants are on better land than the cash tenants. 
On the other hand, Negro tenants and those speaking for them hold that the 
the cash system gives more of an opportunity for the renters themselves as well 
as their land. ‘That is, the landlord stresses the improvement of the land while 
the tenant keeps in mind his personal welfare. When the late Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp was questioned concerning this matter, he said: “They are both right 
and they are both wrong. The landlord must be interested not only in his land 
but in his tenant. The tenant must be interested not only in himself but in the 
landlord and his land. Land and labor must be developed side by side. A 
system that favors the tenant to the injury of the land is bad. A system that 
favors the land to the injury of the tenant is equally harmful. Either system 
will result in the poverty of both landlord and the tenant.” He pointed out that 
the way out of the dilemma was to have a longer tenure contract, which would 
guarantee to the landlord a fair treatment of his land an assure to the tenant 
“The certain return to him of a fair return for his labor.” 
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AVERAGE ACREAGE, IMPROVED LAND, AND VALUE A 
AND BUILDINGS PER FARM. DreD 
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AV. VAL, OF LAND 


AV. ACRES PER FARM & BUILDINGS 








SOUTH All land in| Improved | Per Cent of 
é w farm lands Per farm Per acte 
Farms land in farm improved ( 





| 1910 | 1900 | 1910 | 1900 | 1910 | 1900 | 1910 | 1900 | 1910 | 1900 



























































Bisse 47 .9 52.1 ol 2 31.3 65.1 60 .1($1 ,011 $513/$21 .13( $9 .85 
Owners_-_-_-_ a 71.8| 71.6) 34.5) 32.3] 480@C} 45.1] 1,250 571| 17 .4C| 7.98 
Managers__— __}| 291.5) 269.0} 90.2 80 .2| 30.9] 29.8] 8 ,643| 3,480] 29.65) 12 94 
Menants2ee 2 39 .6| -44.9| 30.0} 30.9] 75.6) 68.7 92C 485' 23 .21| 10.80 

AMOUNT PRINCIPAL CROPS RAISED BY NEGRO FARMERS. 

QUANTITY PRODUCED 

Per cent of Total Crop 
CROP : raised in United 
Units of Measure Total States 

@otvonl 24 ee bu Ralosinstctl A sas tor 4 ,000 ,000 39 .0 
Care era Bera ee Bushelsii2 sso Use: 100 ,000 ,000 3.0% 
Oates ase | aa Bushels 22h 2 242627 4 ,500 ,00O0 0.4 
Wheat 22 ra Fe ore iBbushelsce.* tees 4 ,000 ,000 0.5 
Riceecees spt Ae ER Pounds = G2u eS. 20 ,000 ,000 9.0 
White Potatoes __------ Bushels2. 22-2 LL 4 4 ,000 ,000 1.0 
Sweet Potatoes_-------- Bushels 22 2eei 2 12 ,000 ,000 21.0 
MObACCOs 2555-25 s=n5 == Pounds-=2~ => =644« 90 ,000 ,000 10.0 
Hay and Forage- ------.- Monsts.2 se ao ees 500 ,000 0.5 
PRINCIPAL CROPS RAISED BY_ NEGRO FARMERS DISTRIBUTED ON A PER- 

CENTAGE BASIS. 

Crop Per Cent 














Farm Demonstration Work Improves 
Negro Farming. 


Negro farming in the South is being greatly improved by the far- 
mers cooperative demonstration work. This work was begun in 1907. 
The plan is to have a number of farmers in selected communities cul- 
tivate a small portion of their land under the direction of and with seed 
provided or selected by the Department of agriculture. Other far- 
_ mers in the community designated as colaborators are invited to see how 
the demonstration is carried on and are induced to follow the same 
plan in their own farming. This work since 1914 has been done under 
the Smith-Lever Extension Act, a description of which was given in 
section on Educational Funds. 
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LIST AGENTS AND HOME ECONOMICS WORKERS UNDER THE UNITED 
STATES, FARM DEMONSTRATION WORK, 


Field Agents. ; 
T. M. Campbell, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
jana, Texas and Oklahoma.) ring i 4 
J.B. Picres’ Hampton Institute, Va. (Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Kentucky and West Virginia.) 
Alabama. 


District Agents-Harry Simms, Tuskegee; Eugene C. Dobbs, Normal. 

Agent for Movable Schools—Henry Howard, Tuskegee Institute. 

Boys’ Club Agent—C. M. Kynette, Tuskegee Institute. ‘ 

County Agricultural. Agents—Autauga County, G. W. Goodwin, Prattville; Barbour, 
S. L. Battle, Comer; Bullock, M. B. Ivy, Union Springs: Clarke, G. G. Daniel, Grove Hill; 
Colbert, W. I. Abernathy, Leighton; Conecuh, N. EK. Henry, Evergreen; Coosa, F. G. 
Manley, Eclectic; Dallas, T, H. Toodle, Selma; Elmore, F. G. Manley, Eclectic; Green, 
J. D. Barnes, Clinton; Hale, P. J. Brown,. Gallion; Lawrence, W. I. Abernathy, Leighton; 
Lee, C. D. Menafee, Opelika; Limestone, B. F. Hill, Athens; Lowndes, N. L. Johnson, Cal- 
houn; Macon, W. M. Welch, Tuskegee; Madison, W. T, Gravitt, Normal; Marengo, P. 
J. Brown, Gallion; Montgomery, N. L. Byrd, Mount Meigs; Randolph, J. B. McPherson, 
Wedowee; Sumter, C. S. Sampson, Whitfield; Tallapoosa, D. D. Crawford, Dadeville; 
Wilcox, T. W. Bridges, Annemanie. 

Home Demonstration Agents—Alabama State, Luella C. Hannah, Tuskegee; Alabama 
State, Rosa B. Jones, Tuskegee; Barbour County, Mrs. H. D. King, Clayton; Clarke, 
Miss Tisby L. Ray, Grove Hill; Hale, Mary L. Snipes, Marion; Lawrence, Mrs. H. V, 
Jenkins, Courtland; Madison, Daisy Bryant, Normal; Montgomery, Mrs, L. R. Daly, 
Montgomery; Morgan, Mrs, Carrie A. Gee, Albany; Perry, Mary L. Snipes, Marion. 


Arkansas. 


District Agent—Harvey C. Ray, Little Rock. ; 3 
| ‘County Agricultural Agents—Chicot County, T. D. Spears, Lake Village; Columbia, 
Carl H, Ellis, Magnolia; Conway, J. D. Rice, Plumerville; Faulkner, E. T. Mattison, Con- 
way; Lee, R. E. Bryant, Marianna; LittleRiver, B. H. Bennett, Ashdown: Phillips. W. Har- 
ris, Helena; Pulaski, J. M. Harris, Little Rock; St. Francis, H. B. Mitchell, Forrest City. 
District Home Demonstration Agent—Mrs. Mary L. Ray, Little Rock. : 
County Home Demonstration Agents—Conway County, Alice A. Winston, Menifee; 
Desha, Louise Jones, McGehee; Faulkner, Annie C, Latimer, Conway; Lee, Jennie L. 
Woodard, Marianna; Mississippi, Mary J. McCain, Osceola; Phillips, Dora B. Holman, 
Helena; St. Francis, L. E. Bell, Forrest City; Sebastian, Anna Hall, Fort Smith. 


Florida. 


District Agent—A, A. Turner, Tallahassee. ~ 

County Agricultural Agents—Alachua County, S. H. Hendley, Gainesville; Gadsden. 
Robert Carter, Quincy; Jackson, J. E. Granberry, Marianna; Jefferson, M. G. Hines, 
Monticello; Leon, T. B. Carr, Tallahassee; Madison, 8. L. Wilkins, Madison; Marion, M. J. 
Jackson, Ocala; Suwanee, J. G. Godden, Live Oak. 

County Home Demonstration Agents—Alachua County, Mayme E. Wright, Gainesville: 
Duval, M. J. Washington, Jacksonville; Escambia, L. F. Thomas, Pensacola; Hillsboro; 
S. M. Berry, Tampa; Jefferson, C. J. Harrison, Monticello; Leon, A. W. Parrish, Tallahas- 
see; Madison, Kathleen Johnson, Madison; Putnam, F. G. Browning, Palatka; St. Johns 
M. A. Caldwell, St. Augustine; Suwanee, Lillian Barnett, Live Oak. 


Georgia. 
State Agent—EK. A. Williams, Savannah. 
Assistant State Club Agent—Alva Tabor, Savannah. 
District Home Demonstration dgent—Miss J. H. V. Conyers. Savannah, Ga. 
County Agricultural Agents—Bulloch County, B. 8. Adams, Statesboro; Clarke and sur- 
rounding counties, P. H. Stone, Athens; Coweta, William R. King, Newnan: Fulton, Wil- 
liam W. Hatcher, Atlanta; Houston, O. S. Oneal, Fort Valley; Liberty and surrounding 


counties, J. U. H. Simms, McIntosh; Spaulding, 8. H. Lee, Griffin; Sumter, E. Stallworth, 
Americus; Ware, A. H. Hinesman, Waycross; Washington, T. W. Brown, Sandersville. 
County Home Demonstration Agents—Bibb County, N. M. Bunn, Macon; Camden, M. A. 


Harris, St. Marys; Chatham, Eveline Conyers, Savannah; Coffee, M. V. Burnette, Douglas; 
Glynn, J. B. Daniels, Brunswick; Houston, J. C. O’Neal, Fort Valley; Laurens, E. M. Lamp- 
kin, Dublin; Liberty, A. C. Stoney, McIntosh; McIntosh, R. C. O’Neal, Darien; Polk, L. 
Mathis, Cedartown; Walton, E. M. Darden, Monroe. 


Kentucky. 


District Agent—A. C. Burnette, Lexington. 

County Agricultural Agents—Christian County, W. C. Williams, Hopkinsville; Madison, 
H, A. Laine, Richmond; Mercer, L. B. Jett, Harrodsburg; Simpson, T. Payne, Franklin; 
Warren, J. E. Keykendall, Bowling Green. 


Louisiana. 


District Agent—J. 8. Clark, Scotlandville. 

Boys’ Club Agent—T. J. Jordan, Scotlandville. 

County Agricultural Agents—Bienville Parish, O. W. Gray, Gibsland; Caddo, 8. W. Jones, 
Shreveport; East Baton Rouge, O. M. Amacker, Scotlandville: East Feliciana, J. R. Thorn- 
ton, Clinton; Rapides, J. W. Gaines, Alexander; Sabine, N. B. Woods, Noble; St.. Landry, 
W. W. Solete, Opelousas; Webster, W. L. Adams, Heflin: West Feliciana, J. E. Ringgold, 
yee Serenata: zi 

county Home Demonstration Agents—Bienville Parish, V. C. Jordan, Heflin: Caddo, 
Rachel Dotson, Shreveport; East Baton Rouge, A. T. Berryhill, Baton Rouge, 


Maryland. 


County Agricultural Agents—Southern counties, J. F, Armstron , Seat Pleasant; lower 
Eastern Shore counties, L. F. Martin, Princess Anne. . ; 
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Mississippi. 


District Agent—M. M. Hubert, Jackson. 

Boys’ Club Agent—J. R. Jackson, Jackson. 

County Agricultural Agents—Amite County, A. D. Huff, Gloster; Bolivar, A. W. Snowden, 
Symonds; Coahoma, W. H. LeNoir. Clarksdale: Grenada, A. H. Henderson, Grenada: 
Humphreys, D. Capshaw, Deovolente; Leflore, D. Capshaw, Deovolente; Lincoln, J. R. 
Jackson, Brookhaven; Madison, J. R. Love, Canton; Panola, N. 8. Cox, Batesville; Pike. 

. M. Moman, Magnolia; Sunflower; George Stevens, Indianola; Tallahatchie, F, S. 
Cooper, Sumner; Warren, J. O. Polk, Vicksburg. 

District Home Demonstration Agent—Alice C. Oliver, Clarksdale. : 

County Home Demonstration Agents—Bolivar County, Miss Minnie Watts, Cleveland; 
Humphries, Grace Gregory, Belzoni; Issaquena, Mattie Jordan, Mayersville; Lauderdale, 
Lula Toler, Meridian; Oktibbeha, T. K. Clanton, Starkville; Quitman, V. D. Moody, 
Marks; Sharkey, S. R. Perkins, Rolling Fork: Sunflower, L. A. Minter, Indianola; Talla- 
hatchie, M. G. Grayson, Charleston; Tunica, L. A. Pegram, Tunica, 


North Carolina. 


District Agent—L. A. Hall, Chadbourn. 

Boys’ Club Agent—J. D. Wray, Greensboro. 

County Agricu'tural Agents—Alamance County, H. E. Webb, Greensboro; Anson, J. A. 
Colson, Ansonville; Bladen, J. W. Mitchell, Vineland; Brunswick, D. D. Dupree, Wilming- 
ton; Columbus, J. W. Mitchell, Vineland; Davie, E. C. Lackey, Winston-Salem; Duplin, 
R. J. Johnson, Warsaw; Edgecombe, Oliver Carter, Parmela; Forsyth, E. C. Lackey, Wins- 
ton-Salem; Gates, C. S. Mitchell, Gatesville; Granville, F. D. Wharton, Henderson; Guil- 
ford, H. E. Webb, Greensboro; Hertford, W. D. Brown, Winton; Martin, Oliver Carter, 
Parmela; New Hanover, D. D. Dupree, Wilmington; Pender, D. D. Dupree, Wilmington; 
Pitt, Oliver Carter, Parmela; Rockingham, H. E. Webb, Greensboro; Rowan, T. B. Patter- 
son, Salisbury; Sampson, G. W. Herring, Clinton; Vance, F. D. Wharton, Henderson; 
Wake, L. H. Roberts, Raleigh; Warren, F. D. Wharton, Henderson; Yadkin, E. C. Lackey, 
Winston-Salem. j 

Oklahoma 


District Agent—W. A. Hill, Langston. 

County Agricultural Agents—Creek County, William M. Mingo, Chandler: Kingfisher, 
L. Shawnee, Kingfisher; Lincoln, William M. Mingo, Chandler; Logan, G. W. Powdrile, 
Guthrie; McCurtain, J. W. Shoals, Idabel; McIntosh, L. W. Presley, Eufaula; Muskogee, 
J. V. King, Muskogee; Okfuskee, J. E. Taylor, Boley; Oklahoma, G. W. Powdrill, Guthrie; 
Okmulgee, P. M. Mann, Okmulgee; Seminole, E. R. Moore, Wewoka; Wagoner, P. M. 
Mann, Okmulgee. g 

County Home Demonstration Agenits—Lincoln County, Miss Camilla Stewart, Chandler; 
MelIntosh, Maude Smith, Okmulgee; Muskogee, Miss Aquilla Chadwick. Muskogee; Ok- 
fuskee, Annie Peters, Boley; Okmulgee, Maude: Smith, Okmulgee; Seminole, Annie Peters, 
Boley; Wagoner, E. W. Brewer, uskogee. 

South Carolina. 


Assistant District Agent—H. BE. Daniels. Orangeburg. i 

County Agricultural Agents—Bamberg County, E. D. Jenkins, Denmark; Oconee, W. H. 
Craig, Seneca; Orangeburg, G. W. Daniels, Orangeburg; Richland, J. E. Dickson, Columbia; 
Beaufort, B. Barnwell, Frogmore. 

County Home Demonstration Agents (part time)—Allendale County, R. J. Thompson, 
Allendale; Barnwell, J. M. Thompson, Barnwell, Charleston, C: M. Jones, Charleston; 
Colleton, D, E. Boston, Walterboro; Georgetown, M. A. Baxter, Georgetown; Hampton, 
E. English, Gifford; Horry, B. K. Moore, Conway; Marion, G. Johnson, Marion; Orange- 
burg, F. E. Archey, Orangeburg; Richland, F. P. Thomas, Columbia; Spartanburg, S. L. 
Hamilton, Spartanburg; Sumter, L. B. Anthony, Sumter; York, A. R. Wimberly, Rock Hill. 


Tennessee. 


County Agricultural Agents—Davidson County, G. W. Senter, Nashville; Fayettette, 
William R- Davis, Somerville; Haywood, R. T. Butler, Jackson; Madison, R. T. Butler, 
Jackson; Montgomery, T. R. Ledford, Clarksville; Robertson, T. R. Ledford, Clarksville; 
Shelby, R. H. Brown, Lucy; Sumner, G. W. Senter, Nashville; Williamson, G. W. Senter, 
Nashville. ) y 

Home Demonstration Agents—Bedford, Giles and Lincoln Counties, M. L. Barr, Pulaski: 
‘West Tennessee, R. Davis, Jackson; District 3, S. I. Duvall, Chattanooga; East Tennessee, 
L. M. White, Knoxville. . 

Texas. 

Assistant State Agent—C. H. Waller, Prairie View. 

District Ayents—H. S. Estelle, Brenham; J. H. Ford, Wharton. : 

County Agricultural Agents—Austin County, Jesse Wilson, Hempstead; Brazos, L. A. 
Nash, Bryan; Burleson, L, A. Nash, Bryan; Cherokee, G. W. Crouch, Jacksonville; Colorado, 
W. H. Isaacs, Oakland; Guadalupe, J. M. H. Alexander, Seguin; Harris, L. G. Luper, 
Houston; Lavaca, W. H. Isaacs, Oakland; McLennan, R. H. Hines, Waco; Panola, H. L. 
Brown, Carthage: Robertson, M. B. Jones, Hearne; Waller, Jesse Wilson, Hempstead; 
Washington, J. M. Lusk, Stephenville; Wharton, C, Taylor, Wharton. | 

District Home Demonstration Agent—Mrs. M. E. V. Hunter, Prairie View. : 

County Home Demonstration Agents—Brazoria County, M. A. Dixon, Angleton; Barris, 
R. V. Blackshear, Houston; McLennan, J. C. Lockett, Waco; Matagorda, P. J. Harris, 
Bay City; Montgomery, Miss D. C. Parish, Conroe; Polk, M. Lee, Livingston; Victoria, L. 
L., Jackson, Victoria; Washington, L. E. Lusk, Brenham. 

Virginia. 

District Agents—Julian E. Bagsley, Hampton; John L. Charity, Richmond; Griffin E. 
Oliver, Crewe. ee c 

County Agricultural Agents—Albemarle County, C. G. Greer, Charlottesville: Amelia, 
C. C. Archer, Chula; Brunswick, H. C. Green, Lawrenceville; Buckingham, J. W. Logan, 
Dillwyn; Carolina, W. H. Craighead, Bowling Green; Charles City, R. E. F. Washington, 
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Roxbury; Charlotte, J. F. Wilson, Keysville; Chesterfield, R. F. Jones, Ettricks; Dinwiddie, 

., W. Pegram, Dinwiddie; Gloucester, R. D. Lemon, Sassafras; Goochland, L. W. Bradley, 
Perkinsville; Isle of Wight, C. H. Jordan, Smithfield; Lunenburg, D. H. Smith Lunenburg; 
Mecklenburg, N. D. Morse, South Hill; Nottoway, R. L. Wynn, Wellesville; Powhatan, 
W. H. Walton, Powhatan; Prince Edward, J. W. Lancaster, Farmville; Prince George, 
Alexander Scott, Disputanta; Southampton, A. B. Doles, Zuni; Surry, W. H. George, 
Runnymede; Sussex, M. D. Jones, Stoney Creek. i : ; 

District Home Demonstration Agent—Lizzie A. Jenkins, Hampton Institute. 

County Home Demonstration Agents—Amherst County, R. R. Carter, Amherst; Hanover, 
M. G. Allen, Ashland; Henry E. G. Sanders, Martinsville; Nelson, S. V. Thompson, Massie’s 
Mill. 


West Virginia. 
Boys Club Agents—J, E. Banks, Marlington; Miss Colista Grey, Kimball. 


FEDERAL FARM LOANS. 


In 1916 the United States Government, through the Treasury De- 
partment, established Federal Farm Banks through which owners of 
farm lands might borrow money on their lands at a rate not to exceed 
6 per cent. These loans may run from 5 to 40 years. ‘The loans are to 
be repaid to the government on the amortization plan; that is, by install- 
ments through a period of years which payments would include the 
interest and a specified part of the payment, so that at the end of a stated 


period both the principal and the interest would be paid. . 

To borrow from a Federal Land Bank a farmer should apply for membership 
in the nearest National Farm Loan Association; or, ten or more farmers, in a 
community may form a National Farm Loan Association. The prospective 
borrowers should hold an organization meeting and elect from their members a 
board of five or more directors and this board should elect a loan committee of 
three, a president, a vice-president, and a secretary-treasurer, who is a bonded 
officer. The secretary-treasurer may or may not bea member of the association. 

These ten or more farmers should make application in writing to the Federal 
land bank for loans to the aggregate amount of $20,000 and for a charter to do 
business They must sign and acknowledge articles of association and forward 
them to the Federal land bank. The loan committee is to agree upon the val- 
uations of the property to be offered as security and send a report of these val- 
uations with the application for the loans. The Federal land bank will then 
send its appraiser to inspect the land offered as security for the loans applied 
for, and, if satisfactory, the loans will be authorized when the charter is granted 
to the association. The bank then advances the money through the secretary- 
treasurer of the local association. In the application signed by borrowers each 
must indicate how much money he desires and must list the value of the land 
to be mortgaged as security. 

The money may be spent only to discharge indebtedness incurred for the 
purchase of land, for the payment of a mortgage or debt already existing, for 
purposes specified in the law, for the purchase of live stock or for any kind of 
productive improvements such as fertilizer, needed buildings, drainage, etc. 

No one farmer may borrow more than $10,000 nor less than $100. No Nation- 
al Farm Loan Association may start with less than $20,000. Prospective farm 
owners, that is, those who are about to purchase land for their own use may, 
under certain conditions, join a farm loan association. Loans up to 50 per 
cent of the value of the land and 20 per cent of the value of the improvements 
may be secured. That is, if a farmers’s land is appraised at $10,000 he would 
be entitled to borrow $5,000 and if the improvements were worth $2,000 he could 
borrow $1,000 more ora total of $6,000. Many Negro farmers through farm 
loan associations of their own or through farm loan associations of white farm- 
ers are taking advantage of the Federa] Farm Loan opportunities. 
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The location of the Federal Farm Loan Banks through which Negro 
farmers in the South may secure loans and the states comprising the 
district each bank serves are as follows: The Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore, for Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia; the Federal Land Bank of Columbia, for North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida; the Federal Land Bank 
of Louisville, for Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio; the Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans, for Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi; 
the Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, for Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas; 
the Federal Land Bank of Wichita, for Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Oklahoma; the Federal Tand Bank of Houston, for Texas. For 
further information about how to organize farm loan associations, etc., 


write: ‘The Secretary of the Federal Land Bank” of the districtin which 
you reside. 





TOTAL NEGRO FARMERS BY STATES, 1900, 1910, 1920, WITH INCREASE 
: 1900-1910 AND 1910-1920. 
























Divisions and ) 2 Increase | Increase 
States ve casita 1920 | 1900-1910 | 1910-1920 
New England 5S St ee 264 310 242 46 -68 
anes Laisa 24 28 1 4 -15 
New Hampshire_ 10 14 14 Aurelie earn. & 
Vermont 8 20 28 12 8 
Massachusetts_ 87 103 103 pi aie atin oe eee 
Rhode island_ Bs 28 40 19 12 -21 
Connecticut___ Pe 107 105 65 -2 —40 
Middle Atlantic____-_ ee ae 1 497 1,310 15227 —-187 -83 
ING We noo see se) RE 443 295 245 -148 -50 
INOWierse yi <3 78 Met 2 a ee 469 472 531 3 59 
Ponnsylvanias <2 5-2 ent 585 543 451 —42 —92 
East North Central. 452 _ - - aes 5,179 A 843 3 674 -336 -1 ,169 
On eae See eee 1 ,966 1 ,948 1 ,616 -18 -332 
indiana es Se AB oe 1 ,043 785 570 -258 —215 
Dilinois= Bak Se oa AEE 8, os, 1 ,486 1,422 892 ; -64 -530 
IVETG ieee oe od he 626 640 549 14 / -91 
Wisconsin Fe oo) oh all 58 48 47 -10 -1 
West North Central_________ Cates 7,076 5 ,589 4 ,237 —1 487 -1 ,352 
Minnesotans £2022 24-8) 5 31 29 33 2 
NO Wate ete Bo oe As eS 200 187 109 -13 -78 
IMissoaribatt, Sane eek eed 4 ,950 3 ,656 2 824 —1 ,294 -832 
North Dakota__________---- 18 22 26 4 4 
South Dakota___________--- 17 67 AT 50 -20 
Nebraskaie st. ste Be 78 96 63 18 —33 
Gi eas see ee aoe 1 ,782 1 ,532 1,135 —250 -397 
South Avlanties= * s<r tee et 287 ,933 354 ,530 382 ,278 66 ,597 27 ,748 
Delaware s =: - 3 Ae ee 81 922 872 105 -5 
IMarydand-==< Suc cen Due 5 ,842 6 ,370 6 ,208, 528 -168 
District of Columbia -- ------ 17 12 20 -5 2 
Wirciaine tk KOE se ek 44 ,795 48 ,039 47 ,690 3 244 —349 
Westivirginias == fe s't | 742 707 504 —35 —203 
North @arolinai2. 2. = 2-22 53 ,996 64 ,456 7A ,849 10 ,460 10 ,393 
South Carolina____.___--_--- 85 ,381 96 ,772 109 ,005 11 ,391 12 ,233 
GCOOr ea 82 822 122 ,559 130 ,176 39 ,737 7 617 
CLO Glatt ps tong NS ea 13 ,521 14 ,721 12 ,954 1 ,200 —1 ,767 
East South Central__________-_-- 267 ,530 324 ,884 307 ,006 57 ,354 17 ,878 
Wentuchkwy 2 wired. ou. Al 227 11 ,709 12 ,624 482 915 
MOTHOSSeO ee oon ee SES eke 33 ,883 38 ,300 38 ,181 4 A417 = 0k). 
pi UE Hof: 02: ‘page pra tie ert 2) gtr ees oe 94 ,069 110 387 95 ,200 16 ,318 -15 ,187 
Mississippi= =< 3 = estas 128 ,351 164 ,488 161 ,001 36 ,137 —3 A87 
West South Central______ __ -| 176 ,899 201 422 226 ,311 24 523 24 ,889 
Arkansas__._____-_- -| 46,978 63 ,578 72 275 16 ,600 8 697 
Louisiana 58 ,096 54 ,819 62 ,036 —3 ,277 7,217 
Oklahoma _ 6 ,353 13 ,209 13 403 6 ,856 194 
‘exas____ -| 65 472 69 ,816 78 597 4 344 8 ,781 
Miotintaine mee 2 ae ee 3 219 34 86 130 
IN RONG A TA ee ns 2 29 31 8 2 
TG EGS oe Sets RRP IVA Po cr nt apne 9 ged 23 4 10 
AVIVA UR nnr S e  e)  ee 2 19 iig6 17 -2 
Ooloradosee 5 sees Sea Ne 58 81 148 23 67 
New Mexico____------------ 14 48 32 34 -16 
JSG VQ) = ie Pel ee ee eee 15 12 32 -3 20 
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Increase , Increase 























1900 1910 1910 1900-1910 | 1910-1920 
States STEEP ICEIES LLMEEE | GEES] ALE’, Lies MERLE RE; 
Wises oie o sacar ae 1 . = ne A sone B cu 
Neovada.:2 .-2.22esseeee ses 
Pacifiess Sid aioe: «AeA eeh tees 204 263 384 2 Cen 
. Washington. 4 512232252 5f% 55 77 79 43 =e 
Orvegon= 222 =o oe een 14 27 15 574 134 
California. {see sets ee 135 159 290 
OWNERS 
Divisions and States Number Increase 
1900. {| _1910 1920 | 1900-1910 |_1910-1920 
‘ 43 —48 
ow Brelandy ii> 74 Thea 197 240 192 
m Maine wsa Ye © Fe Sed pens 22 24 13 : -11 
New Hampshire_____________ 8 11 12 iS 1 
Vermont_~ 255 _. i kpeen 7 , 17 21 os 4 
Massachusects_______._____- 67 89 89 en eee 
Rhode-Island&st5 Shae Ue ay 16 28 13 3 -15 
Connecticuts.2: 242°). Pte ig. 71 44 bys -27 
Middle Atianiiies "aa eee 953 793 697 = —96 
Newt Vork se 2S ine ye ene 326 193 152 -133 -41 
IN@WAJOTSOY se 55 foe Salle oe 280 262 284 -18- 23 
Pennsylvania cn pe 347 338 261 -9 77, 
East Laie @entrali sf ses ANS 3,064 3,095 2 335 31 -760 
Ohig gs Fans ee ee ee 1 ,236 1,311 1,053. 75 -258 
Tealainn Set ee ee ae ee. 587 456 305 -131 -151 
‘illinois. 232. 3 eee ee 724 787 533 63 254 
Michigans 23 ~ io Ue0 3 ee ed 502 e a —~99 
Wisconsin's 1 2214-2 See 5k 4 a 
West North Central_____________ 3,908 3 370 2 ,525 —538 -845 
Minnesotas 2 9 aan Seen 1 16 2 —2 8 
LOWEs tate S272 See ee ee 107 122 7 15 -48 
Missouri so 4 as oes 2 657 2,104 1 ,643 —553 461 
North) Dakota" 2a eb 13 18 11 5 —7 
South*Dakota. he 08 2 aE 15 57 33 42 24 
Bisbaasiey Ros Sah ir ee Che eee 45 as ap ae 
Soutiy Atlantio philly Gd RGN: 84 ,389 101 ,135 102 ,056 16 ,746 921 
Delaware—- =.) A esas ee 31 4 355 75 —51 
Maryland’ =<. 2. ear ae Sqeee 3,949 3 ,548 687 -—401 
District of Columbia_________ 8 9 3 
bs Mitpinias= 280), ae seeker) ein es 26 ,527 32 ,168 30 ,908 5 ,641 =1 ,260 
West Mirginias oi See 20. 534 557 403 3 —-154 
North Carolina____= _-_—___ 16 ,834 20 ,707 21,714 3 873 1,007 
South Carolina 22.2222 3 18 ,970 20 ,356 22 ,759 1 ,386 2 403 
(Goorgin Sear Be OM See oe 11,375 15 ,698 16 ,040 4 ,323 342 
OPI Game Les abr sen oes wee 6 551 7 ,286 6 ,320 "735 —966 
East South Central____-- 49 ,888 58 ,610 55 ,488 8 ,722 -—3 ,122 
OMbUC Keyl 5 raid ee ee 5,391 5,916 5,318 525 —5O 
Wen GeSsep ns tae abe ee ee 9 414 10 ,698 9 ,839 1,284 -~859 
Ala barnigs Soh atin We ie ae 14,110 17 ,047 17 ,201 2 ,937 154 
Mississipi: Jos ee neg 20,973 24 949 23 ,130 3,976 -1,819 
West South Central_____________ 45 ,141 51 ,342 54 ,821 6 ,201 3,479 
KATISAg Ns ok pete eee ete 11,941 14 ,660 15 ,369 2,719 709 
LOUwlande See a A Ee 9 ,378 10 ,681 10 ,975 1,303 294 
Oklshonm2 285 re ae 3 683 4,819 4,958 1,136 139 
ROXAS! Oe a ee ceil oe See 20 ,139 21 ,182 23 519 1,043 2 /337 
Mountain’ sae eee oe ee 176 239 2 63 
Montangee scoters at ete ies 18 22 26 4 4 
Gahore Rey. ae yee Preis 8 13 16 5 3 
W yomlbie® 2 se. va) ain aes 2 17 17 Lownie te 
OotoradOre: = 4a ee 45 58 115 13 57 
NeW MexiCoss! aan seed | 10 41 24 31 -17 
PATI ZOUIG © ee. Sb: eae ee 11 10 19 | 9 
tant Pens i) 2 eee, Fs 8 12 19 3 8 
J NOVAQA Snes cn skp or ena eat 2 4 3 2 -1 
b Kes Vi Cee EE os CBRE clan. Nogge pea Se) 153 211 259 58 48 
WiashingstOn= "sks ee 49 64 65 15 
Oregon s27)4 jt hee ee ae 11 22 11 11 -11 
California eee ise at ne FE 93 125 183 32 58 
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TENANTS 
Division and States Number Increase 

1900 1910 , 1920 1900-—1910| 1910—1920 
INew Belang sis 2b 2uke -L oa So 54 51 33 -3 -18 
» ALS ee ee eae 1 3 ef. Gees 2 -3 
New Hampshire______.------ 2 2 i o.). aes —1 
ie RES eae Se Speen 1 2 4 1 2 
Massachusetts_______..-_--- 16 10 Uf -6 -3 
Rhodemsland—- = 21 ys. LE 12 5 1 -7 
)=Connecticub==——- ~=*-_ 4. == 23 22 16 -1 -6 
Middle-Atlantie:s 2 fe Sonate | 490 - 447 444 —43, -3 
pe aa a SS ne 105 90 Gas -15 -19 
ING WwHUOrsey=— =. b= Sk ed 170 183 228 13 45 
Pennsyivania= —- 2 Se 215 174 145 —41 -29 
East North Central___-_~2--__-= 2 ,070 1.677 L273. +393 -404 
Obhioes steers 2st Se ed 702 609 527 —-93 -82 
a Se = See ENO = Ee eee 447 314 251 -133 -63 
SEE DACRE SRE. SA ieee | 757 617 350 -140 —267 
TEED Ay DES penne 151 129 139 —22 10 
Br ae URE CE ee paee 4 13 8. 6 —-5 -2 
West North Central_______---_--- 3,104 2,155 1 ,639 -949 -516 
IMPIMNEROUAH = oe. ee eS 11 12 9 1 -3 
ie, Carseat Ee ke 89 34 —26 —2 
Spe WES ae > Reena ee 2 256 1,511 1,133 -745 -378 
North Dakota_-—__--------- 5 13 -1 9 
South#Dakota=.=2. 1 -_=*--% 2 10 13 8 3 
a PA ee ea ee 29 21 28 -8 ve 
EE Ea eee eee © ae aero 712 534 409 -178 -125 
South Atlantic______-- Se MO a id: 202 ,578 252 ,676 279 ,266 50 ,098 26 ,590 
ead RRS oR. Rt Wien a ten © 471 504 29 4 
2 Ete OR ES 1h eee 2,475 2 ,334 2 ,509 -141 175 
District or Columbial. = 25 10 10 —7 7 
ae Re). | SEE 5 18 ,030 15 ,691 16 ,585 —2 ,339 894 
Westovirginigsssa222 _.. =F 200 143 93 —57 —50 
North Carolina) 42—-—_ -=-- 37 ,043 43 ,676 53 ,040 6 633 9 364 
South Carolina 26S  - eee 4 66 ,231 76 ,285 86 ,063 10 ,054 9.778 
ST ee eee 4 71 ,239 106 ,733 113 ,929 35 ,494 7 196 
ee oe ageh eee eee 84 Ae 6 ,879 Lis ,533 432 -778 
Hast south Centrale er ee 217 ,318 266 ,025 251 ,112 48 ,707 -14 ,913 
PPA 8 BU FER nope Sia 5,753 7 271 —20 1,518 

a EU BRE 4 eres be 24 ,387 27,551 28 ,289 3,164 738 © 
Alapamav= ~~...) ees 3 79 ,887 92 ,288 77 873 13 ,401 —15 ,415 
Niississippr- — J -25*+--=--b 107 ,271 139 ,433 137 ‘679 32 ,162 —1 ,754 
West South Central____-_------- 131 ,487 149 ,858 171 ,093 18 ,371 21 ,235 
34 ,957 AS ,872 56 ,811 13 ‘915 7 ,939 
isi r 44 ,062 50 ,969 —4 ‘577 6 ,907 
Oklahoma 8 ,370 8 1368 5,721 -2 
LE eae Sele, Siaraperey 48 ,554 54 ,945 3,312 6 ,391 
ee ek ea ee a 34 100 8 66 
5 4 2 -1 
hdanol ==> 23 =— ee es Bh ree tol ao 4, -1 7 
omnes =n 2 ee ee A 13 ah ete ee 1 -1 
pee ee ae 13 22 28 9 6 
New Mexico_-~------------- 4 3 8 -1 5 
| Ae ee ee As 2 10 1 8 
fe LE en 3 ae Al -3 41 
ay ae tee eee cf 1 2 alka a i) 
TS OS EE a Sieh: 2 pega 47 41 110 -6 69 
MIRUTISOUOTYS ee Pee 5 11 14 6 3 
RO ON eee er ee 8 Sea Sea 8 4 2 1 -2 
California, 39 26 94 -13 68 
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MANAGERS 
Division and States Nucober increase 

1900 1910 1920 _| 1900-1910) 1910-1920 
New Pnelands.~. J. = Bee ee 13 17 17 6 —2 
WIWMIAINO 22 2h ere Oe oe ees 1 be lis Seen a Mies et, —- 
New. Hampshire. 06.9), 32-2 3] ek 1 1 ea NE ent 
NW GRTHROWS 3. ase ay 2 ee as oh BR ee 1 3 1 2 
Massachusetts_____________- 4 4 TA See 3 
Rhodewsland_ — 2 -+ 7 223 ie ier Peper 1 -1 1 
Connecticut_— 2-1 = s2.72. =. 2 7 12 > 5 —7 
Middle Atlantic________._._._--- 54 70 86 16 16 
New MOrK Reso = pen 12 12 Dore -3 22 Be 10 
New Jerseys eh Beg Td 19 ‘ 27 19 8 -8 
Rennsylvania_ > + 4442.5 23 31 45 8 14 
East Peele Central 4 eos £8 45 7k 66 26 —-5 
|e ay ce 2) I et > Sh ree 28 28 BO a or seas 8 
Tree AE) -¢ SRapane : Se 2 oe 9 15 14 6 -1 
Tkiviosyespe ti 27 eee Se 5 18 9 13 -9 
Michiramne ts 20 2g ee 3 9 7 6 -2 
Wisconsin cee et 2 ae cee 1 GS 4 ape ee a 1 -1 
West North Central-— i205. 2.2 64 64 ye ee Nee Pree sere -9 
Minnesota: 22 2th ree 2 1 ae -1 -1 
FOWas ie RN TE 4 2 1 —2 -1 
Missourize (ac. 5. are 58 37 41 48 4 v4 
North iDakotas. 2 £72.22 are are | es ES ae ae Ee 2 
SouthDakota. =~ 3-2 e- 2S eee See ee jE meres Pe rE 
Pg se SR aes Rak Ree ee, 5 Aba) Bate =e 4 —4 4 
ESE st SOR eee ees 2 Ry Ve 20 17 a -3 
South ee Sire {eee ee ee 966 719 956 —247 237 
Ola WaTOHe ic ga 15 16 13 A -3 
Maryland 863 sce oe 105 87 151 -18 64 
District of Columbia__. _. _. _- 2 1 1 -1 ‘, 

Virginians <2 6... $e Bh 238 180 197 -58 
West. Virginiag = 2 ees oe 8 7 8 -1 1 
North Carolina. — 5273 119 74 95 —46 21 
Southi@arolina= 5) eae. we 180 131 183 —49 52 
Georgig=ein 96 2 che rier 208 123 207 -85 84 
Moridas ec tes tc er a OE 91 101 101 TO- tin tee 
East South Central______________ 324 249 406 -75 157 
Kontuckyenn 32s SE. 63 40 35 —23 -5 
Tenadanen SSE Se ee oe ees © 82 51 53 —31 2 
Alabamacie g 0 ie Ae 72 52 126 —20 74 

Mississippi-____ a te & 107 106 192 -1 
West South Central_________ 271 222 397 —49 175 
Arkamsagsici Bo) 25 oc cae ges Le 80 46 95 —34 49 
Louisiana; +. 25" es ae 79 76 92 -3 16 
Oklahoma 2 eso) = se oe 21 20 (Kk -1 57 
Poxasis wre to! 4 nee ign 91 80 133 -11 53 
Mountains ew Pee ee 3 9 10 6 1 
MOM GaN eso oe ns see es he Ce ca a 1 2 ey 
Edaho pipes oe ae | eS eR aac ee 
Wiyomning on 252 Va eS SE Pa eee MS | cere 1 -1 
Coloradoicia 20. sees S00 ee ee ae 1 1 4 
NewiMiexicos 6. o 29s Seah so ee ble 22 ana 4 a4 
ANZ7ODG-E eo. to tabs ee Oa! Bis sree 3 =s 3 
tala abt ee ese OO ie ea ene Thigh 2A fe Senor 1 
ue iia sy Rencig ene Seen ane os 260] Beenie ei) Ree eet een 9 Sa ieee 

BCINCNC WAP. TR aes Seas 4 11 15 7 

Washington 7-3 8s 1 PAC Re Oe 1 a5 
Oregons dn sos ee ee ee 1 2 1 1 
@alitormmiay =< 3-72 boagae ie se 3 8 13 5 5 
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FARMS OPERATED BY NEGRO OWNERS, 1920. 


This table shows the number of farms in the United States operated by Negro owners, 
- together with the acreage, improved acreage, and value of these farms. 













Division and State 





United Statese..2c_. =. +. 
New cy a dopa i Peete os Ua ope ae Be ae 


WOrmonb. == pn So eee 
Wassachusetiess =o olka 
Mhode Istandeas) 602) sles 
Ponnecticut222 bo Ss aes 
Migdie-Atiantie. ci ce... Lae se 
INS WHY Ovi: = shee [Rr ON oo a ea 
iNew Jersey. J2e. oro eas 2 
Poennsylvamlatos== . 22 Se 24 
East North Contral 34 OSS eens ae Ae 


Wisconsin__-___- 


Minnesota_-_----_ 


leas Ee Oks 22ers 
SouthsAtlantic: . =a. o218 eso 
Delaware. ewe Spee 
Maryland see 2425 ok 
District of Columbia-_-_---- 
Virginia, 
Wiest. Virginia sa- 20 Yo Soe a 
North} Oarolinas—=:4_)- J -2bs- 3s 
South Carolina_.__--- -.------ 


MROVNOSEOO + — toss Set ce oS ee 


IVEISSISSID DE. eran ge 3 oe Sat Se 
West South Ueniral ee ee AS | Bette 
Arkansas___.=------. --/-------- 


Wiyvomlitie to Soe ate eee 
G@ojorado=* nn = eee ee 
IN@wW IVlOxiCOm ee. =e | toa] 


Operon sep ees ae 





Land in farms 








Value of Land 
Total Improved jand Buildings 
13 ,948 ,512 7 253,875 |$554 ,158 ,00 
10,121 4,023 617 ,163 
953 445 54 405 
15121 410 18 ,200 
3,075 1,081 87 ,120 
3 ,003 1,305 243 ,355 
630 188 16 ,900 
1 ,339 594 197 ,190 
28 \516 18 ,927 2 ,294 ,220 
9 ,366 6 ,067 619 ,605 
8 ,963 5,214 755,710 
10 ,187 7 ,646 918 915 
138 ,109 102 ,021 10 ,433 ,920 
55 ,526 41 ,170 4 173 ,124 
17 ,284 14 ,324 1 ,831 ,914 
33 ,451 26 ,275 2 ,541 ,000 
28 ,372 18 ,649 1 ,643 ,890 
3,476 1 ,603 244 ,000 
258 ,329 162 ,323 15 ,136 ,440 
1 ,657 581 75 327 
5 ,140 3,450 683 ,250 
111 ,946 77 ,896 8 ,449 ,930 
40721 2 ,056 85 ,147 
14 ,205 4 849 357 ,310 
13 ,556 2 528 445 ,545 
107 ,114 70 ,963 5 ,039 ,940 
5 ,483 ,254 2 ,727 ,823 237 ,088 ,265 
12 ,512 8 ,42 "681 .304 
119 ,225 73 ,249 7 ,959 ,590 
2 2: 40 ,307 
1 ,371 ,333 653 ,203 57 ,004 ,470 
19 ,052 11,211 956 963 
1226-751 493 ,251 56 ,113 ,062 
1 ,146 ,396 590 ,881 59 ,839 ,586 
1 ,331 ,278 693 ,500 45 ,465 ,433 
356 ,682 204 ,080 9 ,027 ,950 
3,930 ,410 1 ,989 ,647 127 ,401 ,052 
239 ,997 71,614 16 ,389 ,797 
535 ,265 321 442 25 276 ,745 
1 332 ,621 647 ,825 29 ,021 ,680 . 
1 ,822 ,527 848 ,766 56 ,712 ,830 
4 020 ,442 2 ,226 ,275 157 ,688 ,821 
1 ,042 ,047 540 ,366 45 ,536 ,138 
746 ,701 382 ,852 25 ,438 ,223 
438 ,567 272 ,490 19 227 ,142 | 
1 ,793 ,127 1 ,030 ,567 67 ,487 ,318 
54 574 14 ,258 1,273 ,200 
8 ,759 2 ,246 197 ,350 
1 523 662 83 ,200 
6 ,702 1,098 131 ,410 
28 ,267 7 649 544,115 
5 ,103 1,124 88 ,380 
2 178 785 117 ,500 
1 ,804 618 94 ,240 
238 76 17 ,005 
24 ,757 8 ,578 2 ,224 ,905 
5 ,803 Las 378 ,960 
1,401 34 57 ,400 
17 ,553 6 ,523 1,788 ,545 
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FARMS OPERATED BY NEGRO TENANTS, 1920. 


This table shows the number of farms in the United States operated by Negro tenants, 
together with the acreage, improved acreage, and value of these farms. 











Vaue of Land 


Imp’vedLand| and Buildings 

















7 Land (acres) 
foe Number o 
Division and State Baris AN land 
United. States._----_-=.-- += 705,070 |27,077 582 |20 497,163 
Womebngland <=: fo. boo 33 5,221 1,524 
Maines uo... - ee ck eee vl lee ee ey Oe = anaes 
New Hampshire-_-- 123 1 30 5 
Vermonte2ssaps---— abe 4 961 229 
Massachusetts_-_- __- See 7 601 159 
Rhode Island_- ----- 5 224 86 
Connecticut-_-—------ ie 16 3,405 1,045 
Middle Atlantic___.---.- oe 444 34 ,933 22 ,748 
New MOrkepe 2-2 ob a Thai ae 5,161 
New Jersey_------- oe 228 15,175 9 ,604 
Pennsylvania_-_-- ----- x 145 12 ,584 7,983 
East North Central_-—----- fe 1,273 93 ,247 74 ,661 
Ong a3! 2 4 eos pec sate “ 527 40 ,353 31.7412 
MniglanG@ei a —s esa So oe 251 16 ,965 14 ,282 
dalinois 1 2e) 61s = 2 = Se e 350 23 ,168 19 ,875 
Michigan. 22.5" V5 222... as : 139 12 ,169 8 ,592 
WisCOnsin 2a. es--i-b-. 24 a 6 592 20) 
West North Central____-_----- is 1,639 161 ,142 114 ,173 
Ninnesotasw- 2b a 9 700 56 
DOwas Le ee s 34 3,457 2 ,607 
, DMussOUTE. (eee 2 See eee 1,133 67 .365 54 ,688 
iINerthsDakota-s———- .s555<4 13 5 ,565 3,057 
South Dakota,” 2—. 22 -2- 225- a 13 5 ,314 2 393 
bbe 28 11 ,648 3,024 
Te ee eee ae See ee 409 67 ,093 AT ,842 
South ‘Avlantic es oe, eee 279 ,266 |12 ,521 ,869 8 ,609 ,635 
Welaware= 0 = os == ob a ae 5 41 ,082 28 ,578 
NManyland@se = - = esac ee 2 ,509 210 ,220 128 ,723 
District of @olumbia= l= 2 2s 10 168 159 
VA PITH AS ae ee eee ee epee 16 ,585 855 326 431 ,065 
SWeOStaVirgintae <6 ou oe 9 6 ,972 4 ,656 
North» Carolinas. 2 632. a2! 22 53 040 2 230 592 1 ,316 ,424 
South Carolina... =-t —s-6c-s6 86 ,063 3 196 ,378 2 ,301 ,126 
arora hE ee eee A eee 113 ,929 5 ,710 ,627 4,170 ,812 
Milonidasts 25 aes te ee ee 6 ,533 270 ,504 228 ,092 
East South Gontral ee oO ae 251 ,112 8 ,O88 ,733 6 ,509 ,219 
IKenthnekyoe. . eee a ee 7,271 182 ,068 159 ,184 
Tennessee 22 an Sele aS ee 28 ,289 979 ,252 793 ,234 
Migbama cn ae Sak ose ee 77 873 2 983 ,328 2 ,299 ,390 
IMNBSIssipOl soi nce lot} ase ae 137 ,679 3 ,944 ,085 3,257 ,411 
West South Central__._____-=-_---- 171 ,093 6 ,143 ,784 5 5151 5317 
SATANSAS oe ope hs eats 56 ,811 1 ,568 ,630 1,397 ,141 
MOUInAne! 22 eee Cid! Dee oe 50 ,969 1,419 ,717 1,249 ,051 
Okiahoma en eck se las 8 ,368 593 ,468 404 ,867 
exes gop kee oe 54,945 | 2,561,969 | 2,100,258 
Mowntaines 25.6. o> 8c). sake 100 12 44 5 498 
teens iaemenc es $) Tae] gs 
ey ee nn a ee ee pt ee 1 
WAVOIING 3 2 ie oc ee ald cee 9 | Sn eee = ee ee rere 
Pinsradn OE ei Gace Cee ae 28 5,989 2 ,008 
New Mexico: . ._..-_ 32s) 22 8 971 426 
PATIZONA Sy eo OA Ae ee 10 740 453 
Utalicetheinn ooo Laeetes 41 2 332 1,712 
aNOVWada. 2 Se = = Sea ee 2 13 13 
ACh: 2 Ve eee okt ae ae 110 16 ,208 8 ,388 
Washington gee eS ae ae 14 1,012 546 
Oregon 4- boson le Saale 2 214 136 
California seta a ae Me ala rma te O4 14.982 7 .706 








$1 ,676 ,315 864 
234 


:750 


10 ,528 ,018 
4 215 ,998 
2,157 ,980 
3 297 ,075 


41 5027119 
547 '628 

166 .525 (511 
228 ,355 ,704 
275 ,484 273 
7 522 915 
513 ,777 5358 
18 1993 |535 
64 ,349 .200 
86 821 727 
343 612 '806 
400 ,229 430 
135 1655 .066 
81,324 ,185 
28 ,681 ,300 
154 .568 ,879 
916 ,214 

39 ,760 
51,700 


1.516 .080 
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NEGRO TOWNS AND SETTLEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


_ There is a considerable number of towns and settlements populated and governed en- 
tirely or almost entirely by Negroes. The names and locations of sixty-eight of these towns 
and twenty-three of these settlements follow: 





TOWNS 
Baars ne Population 
edarlake (Morgan Co.) __~_--__----+2.-----+---=---=----------- 300 
Greenwood Village (Macon County) ------------------------------ 500 
. Hobson City (near Anniston) __----_--~--------------------------- 344 
WE SOnClhy (hear Birmingham). oo aL Ee ae 
Piateauemear Nobile se esto tas ae Re ene ee : 1,500 
Shopuordsville (Dallas Ooty) ac a soos Soe e CEE SRE ESS 
Arkansas: : 
FN RETROTROLS OTR cee en et ee Se i By is tee ee eee eae 
GAT ARVAIG ae ee eae cue er Ay SET TOM eign Ua Twa ee eRe 
California: a 
PA eee 9 let es eee ees ee en ee eeac ae 
BAY OPS N eee Bb SS Ce Bae rk <a ed Roe ea eS 
Bowles (Fresno County) ---_----_.------------------------------ 
Victorville (San Bernardino County) 1__.--_-=.------------------- 
Florida: 
TEMES HOY TA Oe exe eee hayes tea ye ge eel ae a fae Ro eink A pce yy 200 
New Monrovia (near West Palm Beach) --_------------------------ 
Georgia: 
Avckorysn Samten@ounty) = so = fone > Sasa ee RE ee eee J 
Burroughs (Chatham County) ----------------------------------- 200 
Cannonville (Troup County) ___-__------------------------------ 200 
Greenough (Mitchell County) -_._.------------------------------ 
Odd Fellow City (near Macon) ...--.---------------------------- 
Leroy-(Burke County) _--------.----+2--+---------+-----=--<---=- 
Tilimois: 
ROO ee oe ee ee oe See cs ae eee arene 3 ,000 
SSP Eg vis) cae Dm A RN ye ays a 500 
Towa: fi 
Buxton (1,000 whites) _...........--------------------=-----=--- 5 ,000 
Kamsas: 
Nicodemus (Graham County) .-.-------------------------------- 300 
Kentucky: 
Camp Nelson, New Zion (near Georgetown) ----------------------- 
Maryland: 
Lincoln (near Washington, D. C.)-------------------------------- 
* Highland Beach. __-.._----------==~------+---=-- 4 seen-2os-4577 
Michigan: 
Idlewild (Lake County) ------ ee ee ee ee es eee ee 
Marloorough____-_~_--_---_-------------- -+<----------------- 
Mississippi: 
Expose (Marion County) --.-------------------4---------------- 
Mound Bayou (Bolivar County) --------------------------------- 700 
Renova (Bolivar County) __-------------------------------------- 150 
New Jersey: 
Gouldtown (Cumberland County) ._------------------------------ 250 
Whitesboro (near Cape May) -.---------------------------------- 100 
Springtown (Cumberland County) ------------------------------- 200 
New Mexico: < 
Blackdom —. 2.1 3. -- sn -e- ose 2 ee ooo = a en ae = 
North Carolima: 
Columbia Heights (asuburb of Winston-Salem) -_------------------ 
Method (near Raleigh) _--_.-_---------------------------------- 
Oberlin (suburb of Raleigh) - --~--------------------------------- 
Bi Oklahoma: 
Gloves ges Beer ogee ne naa oe So ee arin Sern 3 ,000 
Baa lear bee ee as eee oe pee ae tan oe eee eens 
Oileamulewa oe ee a oe wee aa ee = Sa ee = _ 300 
GPa ee ae ee ag ee ee ae ee 637 
Greyson ee te ee ae cee ea =~ ea = ee ence nae All 
ers COT ee i te ea = oe ea eee 339 
ier eae ee ee ee ee eee oar Se 200 
DAY SEN Pl as ap RR aac 100 , 
Redbird - 2. 2 ae - - ------ 5 eal De ee ee ee ee 500 
ONtIES VAIO eee eee ot an oe ae ee orate s 411 
i eek ie eae CRS oe Sa ae a a me Selects Silane to ee 352 
(Pahiiites oo) See eae Siem Dias Vest o_8 - o Wa ele RS aaa 200 
yllahassee__. - -—  -SSeeS22b lL 2 Ee Tees BAG ere een 350 
Werriori Sit ane naat > inte PEST A eee mn in mn Sah 150 
Temmessee 
Hortense, (Dickinson County) ----------------------------7777707 
New Bedford (near Chattanooga) - ------------------------------- 
Texas: 
Andy (Cherokee County) ------------------------ 77 r rrr 
Booker (Red River County) ._--------------------------7- 95775777 
Independence Heights (near Houston) -- -------------------------" 
Mill City (near Dallas) --._.-------------------------7 99950000 , 
Oldham (Houston County) -.----------------------------7775 757777 300 
PG Onts oe eo Sw ene een a amin ween nanan nacre ses aa 


Union City 22-6 --- bas - - eas =o = nna = ee ana ne nn naan eenn- 
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Virginia: 


Coardtown (Acconack County)_________. 
Hare Valley (Northampton County) 
Ocean Grove (near Norfolk)__-___________ 
Titustown (near Norfolk)___-~___-_.---- 
Truxton. (near Norfolk)22__ -_ 222 288 


West Virginia: 


Institute. (Kanawha County)________---- 
SETTLEMENTS. 


Alabama: 


Baldwin Farms (Macon County)-_____-__-- 
Benson (Elmore County)_--------_u---- 
Wotlatts 32 =e es oe ce eee en eee 
Small Farms, (Limestone County) 





Busse ce ee ee eh ee eh ee ee ne ee we eee 


Se ee ewe ee ee ee a oe ee SS te = = Se a 


Southern Improvement Company Settlement (Macon Co.)_-_-_=-------------- 


Arkansas: 


PORCO i 2 Sie tes. ee ee ee Bae oi 


Colorado: 


Dearhield< «2. drew seer res ee eS 


Indiana: 


Bassett Settlement (Howard County) 
Cabin Creek Settlement (Randolph County) 
Greenville Settlement (Randolph County) 
Lost Creek Settlement (Vigo County) 
Roberts Settlement (Hamilton County) 
Weaver Settlement (Grant County) 


Michigan: 


Calvin Township (Cass County)__--_____ 


Mississippi: 


Des Velenten— = cess ease ee ane ee 
OUaMDersv2 2 Ses sae re ae ae ae ee 


Nebraska: 


Brownlee (Cherry County)_-____________ 


New Jerse 


oe ated Hill (Camden County)_-~-_~____-- 


tone (Datkei County) =< =e sos 8 
McIntyre (J le staat County) 222. ee 
Randolph (Mercer County)______-____-- 
Wilberforce (Green County)_-~________--~ 


sp a a ye cal ee ee ee 


NEGRO IN BUSINESS. 


There are over 50,000 Negro business enterprises of various sorts. 


of business is about One Billion Five Hundred Million Dollars. 
FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS NEGRO BUSINESS 1867-1917. 


Kinds of Business 
1867 


With Mechanical Industries: 


Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting 


Dressmaking 
Millinery 
Painting 
Plumbing 
Shoemaking 


Kinds of Business * 
1917 


Connected with Agriculture: 


Apiarists 

Dairying 

Floriculture 

Fruit Growing 

Nursery 

Poultry Raising 

Plantation Operating (Some) 
Stock Raising 

Truck Gardening 
Turpentine Farming 


Connected with Extraction of Minerals: 


Coal Mine operating 

Gold and Silver Mine Operating 
Iron Mine Operating 

Salt Mines add Factories 

Other Sorts of Mines 

Oil Well Operators 

Stone Quarries 


Connected with Mechanical Industries: 


Architects 

Builders and Contractors 
House-moving and Wrecking 
Blacksmithing and Wheelwrighting 
Dressmaking 

Electrical 

Jewelry 

Millinery 

Painting | and House Decorating 
Plumbing 

Shoemaking 





400 
500 


600 


200 


800 
800 


1,250 


500 


300 


The annual volume 
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With Domestic and Personal Service: 
Barbering 
Catering 
Hairdressing 
Hair Goods Manufacturing 
Hotel Keeping 


Restaurant and Hating House. 


With Transportation: 
Livery Stable. 
Draying. 

Ship masters. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Industries: 
rickmaking. 
Potteries. 


Clothing Industrtes: 
. Tailor Shop. 
Hatters. 
Regalia Making. 
Food and Kindred Industries: 
Bakery. 


Iron and Steel Industries: 
Foundries. 





Connected with Domestic and Personal Service: 
Barbering 
Bath House Keeping 
Billiards and Pool Rooms 
Bowling Alley 
Catering 
Employment Bureau. 
Hairdressing, Manicuring & Massaging 
Hairgoods Manufacturing. 
Hotel Keeping. 
Pleasure Resorts 
Restaurant, Cafe and Lunch Room. 
Saloon. 
Shoe Shining Parlor. 
Shooting Gallery, etc. 
Theatre. 
Theatrical Troupe. 


Connected With Transportation: 
By Water: 
Owners of Water Craft. 
Construction Contractors. 
Canal Boat Operators. 

- Construction and Maintenance, 
Streets, Roads, etc.: 
Contractors and Builders. 
Managers and Superintendents. 
Steam and Electric Railroads: 
Contractors and Builders. 
Managers and Superintendents. 
Officials. 

Transfer Business, etc.: 
Livery Stable. 
Cab, Hack, etc., Proprietors. 

Garage Proprietors. 

Connected with Manufacturing Industries 
Chemical and Allied Industries: 
Fertilizer Factories. 

Paint Factories. 
Soap Factories. 
Other Chemica! Factories. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Industries: 
Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Factories. 
Glass. 
Lime, Cement and Gypsum. 
Marble and Stone Yards. 
Potteries. 


Clothing Industries: 
Clothing Factories. 
Glove Factories. 
Tailor Shop. 


Food gee Kindred Industries: 


ery. 
Butter and Cheese, 
Candy. 
Flour and Grain Mills. 
Canneries. 
Slaughter and Packing Houses. 
Other Factories. 
Iron and Steel Industries: 
Agricultural Implement Factories. 
Automobile Factories. 
Blast Furnaces and Steel Rolling Mills. 
Car and Railroad Shops. 
Iron Foundries. 
Ship and Boat Building. 
Wagon and Carriage. 
Other Iron and Steel Factories. 


Leather Industries: 
arness and Saddles 
Belts, Cases and Ppekotbooks. 
Shoe Factories. 
Tanneries. 


Liquor and Beverage Industries: 
Distillery. 
Other Liquor and Beverage Factories 


Lumber and Furniture Industries: 
Box Factories. 
Furniture Factories. 
Piano and Organ Factories. 
Saw and Planing Mills. 
Other Woodworking Factories 


*Derived trom United States Census returns of Occupations for 1910. 
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Textile Industries: 
Dyeing. 
Rope and Cordage Making. 
Sail, Awning and Tent. 


Real Estate 
Dealers. 


Retail Trade: 


Cabinet Making and Upholstering. 


Dry Goods. 

Candy and Confectionery. 
Cigars and Tobacco. 
Coal and Wood. 

Feed Store. 

Fruit.. 

Groceries. 

Fish and Oyster. 
Huckstering. 

Lumber. 
Second-Hand Clothes. 





Metal Industries, Except Iron and Steel: 


Clock and Watch Factories. 
Gold and Silver. 
Jewelry. 
Tin Ware and Enamel Ware. 
Other Metal Factories. 
Paper and Pulp Industries: 
Blank Book, Envelope, Tag, Paper Bag, 
etc. 
Printing and Publishing Establishments. 
Textile Industries: 
Carpet Mills. 
Cotton Mills. 
Lace and Embroidery Mills. 
Rope and Cordage Factories. 
Sail, Awning and Tent. 
Textile, Dyeing and Printing Mills. 
Not Specified Textile Mills. 
Miscellaneous Industries: 
Broom and Brush Factories. 
Charcoal and Coke Works. 
Cigar and Tobacco Factories. 
Electrical Supply Factories. 
Gas Works. 
Turpentine Distilleries. 
Other Miscellaneous Industries. 
Other Not Specified Industries. 
Not Specified Metal Industries. 
Connected withGeneral Trade 
Banking and Brokerage: 
Banking. 
Brokerage Business. 
Commission Business. 
Pawn Brokers. 
Promoters. 
Insurance: 
Officials. 
Managers and Superintendents. 
Real Estate: 
Dealers. 
Wholesale Trade: 
Importers and Exporters. 
Jobbers. 
Other Wholesalers. 
Retail Trade: 
Agricultural Implements and Wagons 
Art Stores and Artists’ Materiais. 
Automobiles. 
Bicycles. 
Books. 
Boots and Shoes. 
Butchers and Meat Dealers. 
Buyers and Shippers of Grain. 
Buyers and Shippers of Live Stock 
as Nas and Shippers of Other Farm Pro- 
ce. 
Buyers and Shippers Not Specified. 
Candy and Confectionery. 
Cigars and Tobacco. 
Carpets and Rugs. 
Clothing and Men’s Furnishing. 
Coal and Wood. 
Coffee and Tea. 
Cold Storage Plants. 
Crockery, Glassware and Queensware. 
Curios, Antiques and Novelties. 
Delicatessen Stores. 
Department Stores. 
Drugs and Medicines. 
Dry Goods, Fancy Goods and Notions. 
Five and Ten Cents Stores. 
Florist Dealers. 
Flour and Feed. 
Fruit. 
Furniture. 
Gas int tur dE 
as Fixtures an lectrical Supplies. 
General Stores. iio 
Grain Elevators. 
Groceries. 
Hardware, Stoves and Cutlery 
Harness and Saddlery. 
Hucksters and Peddlers. 
Jewelry. 
Junk 


Leather and Hides. 
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Liquors and Wines. 
Lumber. 
Milk. 
usic Stores. 
News Dealers 
Oil, Paint and Wall Paper. 
Opticians. 
ashes and Provisions- 


Rag 

Rubber Goods 

Stationery. 

Timber. 

Undertakers. 

Others Specified and Not Specifle Re- 
tailers. 


Increase in Kinds of Negro Businesses 
200 





1867 1917 


NUMBER OF NEGROES ENGAGED IN BUSINESS 
facrne ieee vers i) We eee 4,000 
giy 0 vasa) soneanens ginh 1A $0,000 
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Ni RINT lI se a lee en a 
Business Enterprises in which 200 or more Negroes are engaged. 











Stock Raising 22. 22222. 2c see ee ee ee 202 
Jewelry 2-2-4222 Sede See Ee Soe mn see ea ree ies SE a 206 
Dairying and Farming 2-222 208 
Lee dealers’ Je psc ole fe IS ot 208 
Saw and Planing Mill Proprietors_______ 219 
Wholesale Merchants).and: Dealers... 5. -2 22. Lago e ees oes ene 241 
Dry goods, Fancy goods and Notions_ epee ere Sera 280 
Manufacturers and Proprietors of Clothing Factories._..._....._....... 310 
Fruit. Growetts -2'3 aug tae ge alata 5 2 i a Oh ae 316 
Livery, Stable Keepers oo eset ne oe 323 
Buyers and shippers of grain, live stock, etc 357 
Candy and: Oonfeetioneny. (55 50 2 eo ee 384 
Proprietors of Transfer Companies 632 
Saloon Keepers. -— as ee ee ee 652 
Drugs and Medicines ____- a eae Aap Ns Oe > SNES a 695 
General, Stoness2%e8 sed nn. Ee I a 736 
Produce and: Provisions 2 *224.0 2): 35 § Sat eeed eae 756 
Real EstatesDealorso= } i: Sk, 2 ee ee ee 762 
JunkuD ealerseeee oi 1s esa a oe an Se a 794 
Billiard and Pool Room Keepers... 2222. 22-0l. 2 be Nols A we 875 
Undertakersie ares hg eo ae 953 
Hotel Keepers:and Managers_...__2. 25.0 07i, 2101155 973 
Coal and WoodsMealers-. 2 282 ieee 1,155 
Butchers and\Meat Dealers___________........) 212.2 2 ,957 
Builders and Oontractors____________-____ 3,107 
Huckstersigudepeddlers 2. 2-22 boas te ee Sake sens ee 3 ,434 
‘Track Gardeners. =i. 21h a a aeeeen aeaine pees: ween 4,466 
GTOCers:.-graememe coun ote oe 2 Da oe ee ane 5 ,550 
Restaurant, Cafe, and Lunch Room IS CODETS = 1 FERS > ee 6 ,369 


LANDMARKS IN NEGRO BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


1868 The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution adopted. Legalized 
right of Negroes, anywhere in the country, to engage in any occupation in 
which other persons are engaged. 


1873 The Freedmen’s Saving Bank and Trust Company fails. The loss thereby 
of many millions of dollars greatly retards the development of Negro enter- 


prises. 

1880-85 About this time the operating of Negro beneficial societies develops into a 
regular business. The operating of industrial insurance companies by Ne- 
groes becomes a regular business. 

1888-90 First Negro banks organized. 1888, the Capital Savings Bank of Washing- 
ton begins business. 1889, the True Reformers Bank of Richmond and the 
Mutual Bank and Trust Company of Chattanooga begin business. 1890 
the Penny Savings Bank of Birmingham begins business. 

1900 The National Negro Business League organized. 

1912 First reserve legal (old line) insurance company among Negroes, the 
Standard Life of Atlanta, Georgia, organized with a paid in capital of $100,000 


NEGRO INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
The First Insurance Company. 

Negro insurance companies grew out of sick and death benefit 
societies established among free Negroes during the days of slavery. 
The first Negro Insurance company organized in the United States was 
the American Insurance Company of Philadelphia. It was established 
in 1810. Its headquarters were at 159, now 529 Lombard Street. It 
had a capital of $5,000. 


Insurance is one of the most flourishing lines of business in which Negroes are 
engaged and is today the largest field of business from the standpoint of cap- 
ital concentrated. It is estimated that the assets, etc., of the insurance compan- 
ies operated by Negroes amount to about the following: in assets, $6,500,000 
in income, $9,000,000; in disbursements, $8,500,000; in annual amount of insur- 
ance written, $75,000,000; value of policies in force, $100,000,000. 


The first Old Line Legal Reserve Insurance Company to be organized 
by Negroes is, the Standard Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, Georgia. 
Among the companies which now issue Old Line Legal Reserve policies 
are: The North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, Durham, N, 
C., the National Benefit Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C., 


’ 
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the Liberty Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill., the Mississippi 
Beneficial, Life Insurance Company, Indianola, Miss., and the Supreme 
Life and Casualty Company, Columbus, Ohio. There are five Negro 
fire insurance companies: The Mutual Fire Insurance Association, Cam- 
den, Ark., the Western Mutual Fire Insurance Company, San Antonio, 
Tex., the Mexia Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Mexia Tex., the 
Bankers’ Fire Insurance Company, Durham, N. C. and the Great 
Southern Fire Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


LIST OF MORE IMPORTANT INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATED BY NEGROES. 








Alabama. 
Booker T. Washington Life Insurance Company _---- Birmingham 
People’s Mutual Aid Association____~-----~--- uae Birmingham 
Provident Insurance Company - 4_----------------------------------0s000t ttt Mobile 
Union Mutual Aid Association _-_--__- GEER Y Rh GSE. Bibles | NS TAL ee en Soe es Mobile 
Unjon Centra] Relief Association____-__._--4-------------------------------- Birmingham 
tis d Arkansas. 
Enterprise Life Insurance Company _ .--_-_---- PA LOD AND weak So heeled tye aes de Pine Bluff 
Great Southern Mutual Life Insurance Company -___-~--------------+------ 777 Bittle Rock 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association______/______--------------------------------- Camden 
District of Columbia. 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company _.-_----.-----------=----------------- Washington 
. Florida. 
Afro-American Insurance Company ------------------ fh seu tg eee, co) nar ae Jacksonville 
People’s Industrial Insurance Company --_-----------------------------------" _Jacksonville 
Union Mutual Insurance Company _-_-------------------------------- 7-7-7777 Jacksonville 
: Georgia. 
Atlanta Mutual Insurance Association. --__._---4-----------------7--77777"""" Bm Atlanta 
Brunswick Life and Health Insurance Company -_----- p eps Aire Se ecaag he * Sas _.-Brunswick 
Chatk Mutual Life and Health Inqurance Company -..-----+-------------------- Savannah 
Fireside Mutual Insurance Company _-------.-------- Jaey RO er Se AU 
Great Southern Fire Insurance Company - ---- «~~ ---~------------- == 25007 Atlanta 
Georgia Mutual Insurance Company ------.------------+------------77 7-70 -=, Augusta 
Guaranty Mutual Insurance COMpany on ge een oo Sa ee aes ae ean Savannah 
Liberty Mutual Life and Health Insurance Company ------------4---~---->-----7 7 Savannah 
People’s Health and Life Insurance Company. -----~-----4--------77-7 777777777777 Macon 
Pilgrim Health and Lite Insurance Company ----------------------------7 77707007 Augusta 
Standard Life Insurance Company.-.--_-----=------------4-==-=---5- "7-577 Atlanta 
F Illinois. ; 
Liberty Life Insurance Company -------------------- ne ay eee ane, Lite BE es Chicago 
Superior Mutual Insurance Company ------------------------ Beige ie eS ete Chicago 
, Indiana. : 
Liberty Life Insurance Company. ----------4--------n----- rrr Evansville 
Kentucky. ere 
Domestic Life Insurance Company..__-__-_-------=---+-----=-----ee rrr Louisville 
Mammoth Life and Accident Insurance Gompany 22202__1 2. Jesiies- 2+ 2453--Saee= Louisville 
Louisiana. : 
Louisiana Life Insurance Company ------~—---+-----=--<- 30400 New Orleans 
The Liberty Industrial Life Insurance Company ---_~-- ---------------- 577777 __New Orleans 
The Lincoln Life Insurance Company -.-----------~---------------- 7777777 New Orleans 
The People’s Benevolent, Industrial Life Insurance Company ------------~---- == New Orleans » 
Unity Industrial Life Insurance Association -------------------------77707777 New Orleans 
Maryland. ‘ 
Hauieibiiendlvisoclotyasm se) oo ee Be ee SaaS Sete eK eee ee Baltimore 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company -.------------------------7 7077770077 Baltimorg 
Southern [ive Insurance Company -_--.-—_ 5 -2----=---+---s-se-- 520575585795 Baltimorg 
Mississippi. © 
Industrial Mutual Relief Association of Amerpica-_-_--------+------+----7> 57777 Jackson 
Union Guarantee and Insurance Company of Mississipp1--------------" *==-7 7555" Jackson. 
, Missouri. 4 
Douglas Life Insurance Company —- - ---~- to pbite.! SARE: DW) ey Ree Nae semen St. Louis 
Mid-West Industrial Insurance Company--------------------5- 77057 Kansas City 
Wester Union RelioteAssociation.. 2%. 2+ 5-4-- 3 =a - er sgn a St. Louis 
North Carolina. 
Afro-American Mutual Insurance Company-------------------7 777777727777 77T77 Charlotte 
Bankers Fire Insurance Company --.._--------+--4------7----9 55 ~Durham 
International Life Insurance Companyie wise see 2-5 = CURA eg a NS Se UIE Reidsville 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company scat ov eee ere ese ee er ees Durham 
Winston Mutual Life Insurance Company ie an lelagiro ala pi a apy Winston 
oO. : 
Supreme Life and Casualty Company -------- Hs Gene Sp tag hot Nate hyr t lfe hg apa ig Se Columbus 
Pennsylvania. ; ; 
Keystone Aid Society-_._.------ Philadelphia 


iY pane aa sie ot os SSS Se a oo gg pee J 1 
Northern Aid Society of Philadelphia. _----------------+---------- _---------Philadelphia 
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South Carolina. 


Afro-American Mutual Insurance Company._________.4._.2—_.2__--._/2--_--. © Rock Hill 
Mutual Relief and Benevolent Association___________4.____/__-u-4______2__ 14 eee Columbia 
United States Industrial Life Insurance Company__________________.__._____.__- Charleston 
Tennessee. “ee 3 
Mississippi Life: Insurance:Company. sen. Petpet oak a) 5 ie eee ep eee 4Memphis 
Texas. 
American Mutual Benefit Association 0-0 22.) _92) 8 ot Se ee ee Houston 
The Mexia, Mutual Fire\Insurance Companyeizel..4524) ele ek et eee Mexia 
Western Mutual Hire Insurance Company .eto 2.6 nn en a ee San Antonio 
Virginia. per 
American Beneficial Insurance:Companyats lo jess 2 ep ees Sete eee Richmond 
Richmond Beneficial Life Insurance Company___________.___._.___.._________._ Richmond 
Southern Aid Society of Virginians sess 50s = a0 0 oe einem eine ne meee UE 


Virginia Beneficial Insurance’Companys )i.2 } 2 lee Ae ee Oe ea, ee oe age 


SOME NEGRO BUSINESS MEN. 


Boyd, Dr. R. H., (deceased)-Prominent minister in the Baptist denomination. 
He established in 1896, the National Baptist Publishing House at N ashville, 
Tennessee. The printing plant occupies a half block in the business portion of 
the city. Itpays itsemployees over $200,000 a year for labor. According to 
an inventory made by Bradstreet’s Agency, the value of stock, equipment 
and property of the concern is about $350,000. Here all the books and pamphlets 
needed in the Sunday School and church work of the Negro Baptists are pub- 
lished. Dr. Boyd was the president of the National Negro Doll Company, which 
manufactures high class Negro dolls. 


Brown, William Washington.—Founder in 1881 of the Grand United Order 
of True Reformers. This is one of the largest and most interesting of the benevo- 
lent and secret orders. The headquarters of the Association were placed in 
Richmond, Virginia, and here in 1896, Mr. Brown established the True Reform- 

‘ers’ Bank which was the second bank established privately for Negroes. Did 
much to promote banking by Negroes. Before taking up the work of the True 
re ni Mr. Brown was a minister of the Baptist Church. He was born 
in Alabama. 


Groves, Junius G. ‘‘The Potato King.’’—Born a slave in Green County, 
Kentucky, 1859. In 1879 during the Kansas exodus, emigrated to that State. 
Hired out at Edwardsville as a farm laborer at forty cents per day. The next 
year he rented nine acres of land and planted three acres each in white potatoes, 
in sweet potatoes, and in watermelons. He cleared $125. The next year he 
rented twenty acres, and the next year sixty-six acres. In 1884, after all debts 
had been paid, Mr. Groves had to his credit in the local bank, as the result of 
three years’ labor, $2,200. He now bought eighty acres of land. His prosperity 
continued until he owned 500 acres of the finest land in the State, worth from 
$125 to $250 an acre. Mr. Groves got the title of “Potato King,’’ because he 
raises and ships potatoes on a large scale. In one year upon his own farm he 
produced over 100,000 bushels of white potatoes. In addition to this he bought 
from other growers and shipped away twenty-two cars of potatoes. He is worth 
about $80,000. . 


Jackson, Deal Albany, Georgia.—Died 1913. The most noted Negro farm- 
erin the State. For over ten years he had the distinction of marketing the first 
bale of cotton for the season, winning by this fact the title of the “first bale man.”’ 

He onned and worked 2,000 acres of land. He had forty tenant families on his 
plantation. 


Merrick, John.—One of the most successful Negro business men -in the 
United States. He was born in Clinton, North Carolina, September 7, 1859; 
died August 6, 1919; was a bricklayer by trade, and later, became a barber. In 
1898 he founded the North Carolina Mutual and Provident Association, which 
is one of the strongest Negro insurance companies in the world. He was one 
of the wealthiest Negroes in North Carolina. He owned a large amount of 
real estate. His monthly rent income was over $500. 


_ Montgomery, Isaiah T.—The founder in 1888 of Mound Bayou, Missis- 
sippl, In many ways the most noted Negro town in the United States. He was 
a slave, in Mississippi, of Joseph Davis, the brother of Jefferson Davis, President 
of the Confederate States of America. i pois hed seeetess 
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Smith, Robert L.—Born in Charleston, South Carolina, 1861. Founder 
of the Farmers’? Improvement Society of Texas. He graduated from Atlanta 
University, and for a time was editor of a paper in Charleston. He then went 
to Texas and became a teacher. In 1895 he was elected a member of the Texas 
Legislature. Wishing to help the people, he organized in 1890, the Farmers’ 
Improvement Society. The members of the Association now own over 75,000 
acres of land worth considerably over $1,000,000. In 1906 the Society founded 
an agricultural college at Ladonia, Texas, and in 1911, they organized a bank 
at Waco, Texas. The Society also operates an overall factory at Waco. Under 
the auspices of the Society farmers’ institutes and fairs are held. 


BUSINESS LEAGUES. 


The National Negro Business League was organized at Boston in 1900, for 
the purpose of stimulating and increasing Negro business enterprises. At its 
annual meetings, which are held in various parts of the country, succesful Negro 
business men are brought before the public. In this way what Negroes are 
doing in business becomes known, and many Negroes, who otherwise would not 
have been, are influenced. 


STATE NEGRO BUSINESS LEAGUES 





State Name of President Address 
Alabama — -o-ase/pyose Joi arrisOn 2.20252 c 0 Birmingham 
Arkansas ese te cdots Urn AWM GVe10 leek ete ace hat, ae Hot Springs 
Hiorida=-- = -—— sh Spon pel as Charles Anderson_-_--_..--- Jacksonville 
Georziggs 236 a ee JaNOR 5 Api} 1a tea Ke C0 Nahas pte a ae Savannah 
indianase.— 2k ee ee oe Dre Se AS hurniss et Indianapolis 
IRanSaS =o ot eee bass John NES Wricht Ss 623 Western Ave., Topeka 
Houisianags:s2f 2707 ee Bs W.E. Roberson___.~ _--- 2017 Dryades, New Orleans 
Mississippi__.__--------- Charles! Banks =o 2 2 Sa o22= Mound Bayou 
INOrsheOarolita se se soe ee eee ee ee Durham 
Gikiahoma =” fee Se ee i PAG et DW) oy pe aes a Muskogee 
South Carolina_--___---- Wits Sawer se ae esac e Bennettsville 
LOxaS 20 2. Seo oa ie, Smith == sols 114 Bridge St., Waco 
Minginig sr aes Se OF By Gilpinees st le ao Richmond 
CHARTERED LOCAL LEAGUES 
° Alabama 
Address Name of President 
PANAT SCO = sn see SEN oo ee eRe Thomas J. Jackson 
(MRED Ne SE SS eee a ee ee J. A. Holiday 
Bessemer _—__-_- Al ie et a Nena iG SBSH Cs tae iT James Flowers 
SSS TONY) Ae ee se ee ee W.B. Driver 
DIGCAGUE == eet ee einen eee eee 
UAROILG es cee eee es See ene eee H. Roger Williams, M. D. 
MON LCOMenyase er eee ne ee J. H. Fagain 
iO Delian Saeco en ee a ee ok eae a oe C. D. Menafee 
Olin = tee ee ee OE Peers a ie R. B. Hudson 
RSG CE he ee ee oi re ee es EK. H. Fieids 
DenIOpOlss =m See eee tee woes 
Ensley SRE Ss ee of Sls ee ees oe C. E. Thompson, M. D. 
One Cob auS Here 6 BRS eR were Some L. J. Green 
aaviaa tS rd Oe one ena re See aa mae D. S. Brandon 
ERE TLE Pete GR eek UNS SO, eee ce ach st 8. N. Dickerson 
Tuscaloosa £- 7 L:S eRe Sa Ale eae See in Rees on She B H. Barnes 
BSR am =.= eee ee Eater AA Le eas Fe ee ees D. W. Davis, M. D. 
PINISICO CBO sent Sar Se he Ae ae a wee E. H. Gamlin 
TUNA EMEC GRD notte ee ae ee A rer ee Se ee M. E. Peck 
Union Springs. -._-- Sol Pe gy rp apa G. F. Oliver 
Arkansas , oe 
Pines Pare tO cs te tose me ime Dr. H. L. Jordon, Miller Building 
BQneSDOL ee tee ba Wea Jee ies Se eee Thomas E. Page 
Lak PE Pel Pe ee Te a SN aa a ers ee ere ee 
eg ie ee §. W. Harrison, M. D. 
Moreshi@ity, se A ee ec eC ee ce == J. H. Pierce 
VANES SVT h ey Seo, ean he otha pee et ntl eget ag mae mc J. B. Holland 
ACUSSOILVILLO ee Nene ee ieee eee es eee Rev. OC. A. Bean 
Los Angeles 
Oaltandiee eae oe Ee Sew acee wine 
Riverside... vestwe  sb sn. atk 
pasadena: =~ nite je ere eo ee 
Sacramento 
enya: saps caunsd ipo alee a le a ae ee a Thomas Wallice 
2) ake: a J. HP, Westbrook 
ator eke aee C. W. Curtis 


Waterbury _-__-------- SASS ues ee ee W. H. Costen 
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Delaware 
Wilmington {ers iste o. Ae tese eee eas Samuel G. Elbert, M. D. 
District of Columbia 
i naentae ted Steal caine ete bee Daniel Freeman, 609 F. 
Washington ___----------- St.. N. W. 
Apopka_----- D. M. Giddians 
Poe Paes phe sea ae She ee eo J: a Md eg 
e City —- ode 
Live Ga een ng roe” . S. Simkins 
Jackso. le Pepe) eae ate OE ee MO NE Spats Tene 29S a 
Ponaacolae a eae | ) ply ize aS DAL Be ee eee A. M. Johnson 
St, cAus istic ae ee a ere is D. R. Brown, M. D. 
Orlando Seats OP sear ad eee eee J. A. Colyer 
Tampasea ito Sessa eee: f= eee eee W. H. Gordon 
West. Palin Beach in 252 Rees ck See ee eS D. O. McClelland 
Georgia : 
Address Name of President 
Albany he oe need oe eae See ee eee ee ae Joseph H. Lee 
Americus... 32 ee ee ie | a See 
Bainbridge ee a a a ee er meen S. 
Dawson. 22 5 3 Sea x Fe Se OTT ree oe B. Ww. eae 
Fort Valley:.222 2 i eee ee ee eee Lee O’Neal 
Atiierises aes so A es eee ee Rev. A. B. Murden 
Atlanta. 26 =. 2 ee et ee eee J. W. Madison 
EL es ARIE Lee eh opal he, i Oo Tete map fay on een ean E. G. Spaulding 
TUNIS WICK Se ee ae ee ee ee ee 
Oohunbus ite 22 Pee nao eke oe eee E. J. Turner, M. D 
Outhhert.s oS eae eee ae ee S. D. Roseborough 
Marie Wi 202 ou aa ret RES 3 he oe TS Ae eae S. J. Little 
INA CON Set ee eee Eee oh ee ee ee L. J. May 
Ocillasc se eee ae Ne at 2 el ee eee J. A. Aaron 
Rome: 222 0 Se ss a os al ae ee ee S. M. Davis, M. D 
Savannah Woe 6: Ss ae a ae Wee a ee oe A. B. Singfield 
'PHOMES Ville eee bey ee eR 
Valdosta in. see ae 
Waycross__.__-_ 
West Point __-_ 
Dagrance © oc 225 ee ba ee eee 
i Illinots. 
Oalro sey SL Ee Gre ee eee Se See eee W.B. Beatty, M. D. 
Ghampatene? == — = a) es oases es oe eae C. E. Phillips 
Ohicago- <<. Se eee CaaS ees ks Bose AS eee ee Anthony Deceton: 5200 
Wabash Ave. 
Evanston oo S224 ee ee ee Se W. F. Garnett, M. D. 
Sprinefleldcsc 2 8 io. tee eb eee cseesasssesce A. M. Williams 
Decatur st ee Fe eke oe a eS ee ee ee 
Maywood 2 252 See ores Sees jentett eee James Swanson 
Indiana 
Evans ville sc See ee See Se ee een L. H. Stewart 
Wiarton). sch Cee SE Se Seeks Su ony ee ee eee Dillard Artis 
Tndianapolisteresee! e982 sean Sen hee SS C.M. CO. Willis 
IMDIN Cie: <. t = ppmetee eS BS ot Cee ee ete eed Chas. A. Martin, M. D 
Kansas 
Ooffeyville. 222. en ee ek ee ee ee Foster Williams 
EIMIDOVige ee sates Se ee eee ee eee oe ee ee C.K. a 
PE OL ye ae ee ee Soe oe rc eae ee eae J. W. G 
Hitchinsoncote ee oe ee en eee meen ees G. W. Alizon, M.D. 
Kansas Oty 2.0 2 es ee ee ee ee ae T. A. Ross 
Newton ithe k ee eae Cee eae ee ee ee rs S. Ridey 
Salinas: 4022 .wt.30 cs Saco ee eee 
TOpeKATN Osis SE ee ee ee ee ee eee Ira O. Guy 
Topeka UNoud.« 2) eee Rs eT saere hs ees G, D. Olen 
Ng ATU ie Sh ae Sees ORs ehh ENE ae J. A, Cousar 
Kentucky 
Bowling Greene te we ee cere een eee J. R. Vass 
Covington S255 ane ee eee ee eee 
Darivillet 7.5 23 Soe sc ee oe ten Sey te eee John W. Bates 
Hrankfortios (cece wasn os scolar ene eee T. K. Robb 
Owensboro 22 shee Re oe, OTE es ee Soe R. B. Bell, M. D. 
Parise 2 etic a teee Seis: es Re ae bee J.W. Mebane, M.D. 
Lawrencebiits ah toate ok RN ee J. K. Stovall 
Georgetown eee ck S23 ee ee eee Manlius Neal 
Hopkinsville:23— = (Se-s. - Sea ae eee E.G. Lamb 
Lexington oo ae aoe ee ee ee See oe W.H. Ballard, M. D. 
Louisyill@o is Soa see oc Se Se ea Sap roe, ee eeee W.H. ee 
Winchester: Sos benign sane nie ane ae ee ea Rev. H. D. Coleaire 
Madisonvillosi. 2/422 Sans nde Faeole see a ee eee Po; Cabell, Jr. 


PB SCUCA Pe ee ec tree ete eee ee oe Charles I. Boyd 
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Louisiana 
Alexandria weseeeee Sek oe CN eo esis W.H. Sawner 
BatonsNOuseorbe sal ee Ie Henry J. Allen 
Crowlevjoeae seen ee oe ha ee R. U. Clark 
Bake Oharless wae oie oe ee ot Scie eee E. B. Foreman 
bake PPOViGenCoke es sense oo ue ek H. L. Jones 
MES nSHEl dee eee eee eyo ae J. T. Henderson 
Natchitoches.__--_----- sR SAMS SSN i nea peg AP T. Taylor, M. D 
New Orleans _. A. D. DeJoie 
F. P. Jackson 
H. W. Duncan 
oe lis Maryland 
DRELU DONS oo wearer aren es On re tee iat ae George Adams 
HAO Se Se SR Se eS Wm. H. Dodd, se18 Druid 
ve. 
Cambridgsocesey ieee Jasco es Sec e Le uote ee Cyrus St. Clair 
Cumberiand Lyon oN ee eke eee ek H. W.B. Bates 
M@isbubyA seen e tte ope ee boo ee we ae John F. Stewart 
SUS ONIS = sey Sate ee eg eS ok ee ts Cornelius Fitzgerald 
Massachusetts 
IBOSLODIo a ete She a oe ee ce W. A. Johnson 
Wambmasent(NOwl re sere oo eee ee eee eS Mrs. Thomas H. Cox 
Oambridge (No. 2)os 227 se Bona ares eed B. H. Pocher 
New Bedtord aac8t seeotte st oc peo ee J. R. Barreau 
BDring Mel iert eo Se ee ne ea W.L. Girardeau 
Mississippi 
Green WwOOde Samwoscteonecot owe pee aioe e hot om eat e Silas Ransom 
Hiabticsbune Lae seh ofee oo a ect wee OS T. S. Thigpen 
aon g = EES Bh is A - a hi is 
ACKSONs ers eae NE Pe cece -S. D. 
Po aed edmon 
NITORIG AN CUb Nee 5 teas Cee sean nase iene er J. H. Harris 
INEOSS EP Olin Gl ee Ne eee J. E. Thomas 
INMOUNGHS aVOUs te Oo e ros Se con eis Shae Se 
ING tChO7e 2 oo eek oS SS ee ee Rev. M. E. Davis 
Okolona-. 2aee pba. ae Or eS re et So C. W. Gilliam 
IPSSsy@ ristiari= ee ier ees re Se Sa J. W. Randolph 
WiazOG Olt yee semen se Se OS oe ee J. L. Webb 
‘Missouri 
Bolom se sewer te soe Sab See eneae bees John Thompson 
LEGRSEERS] (Oa ini OE aR a ey er F. J. Weaver 
Olan ae ee oe ees Soo oS OE; SSR J. H. Hawkins 
Sti isowis tae bee es ae aes te tee eee W. C. Garden 
Sipsosopne asaees Har 2 5b ste se ects se cece cess J. B. Jones 
fof age 5 210) (ce em Oe er ae ees Luke Dotson 
Nebraska 
Omaha =e os Se Soh eA aoe eeeee ss C. Wade Obee 
New Jersey 
Asbury Parcs Wet = 20 28h ose cee J. Turner Wall 
ionic Clty= 252523. aoe eee eee bce 

amon. eee ee Oe ie ea eee ewes ta wee S. N. Fernandess 
pp One Bet SE bane ee ae eee wees ed A. A. Hill 

DISC VIOLGy = Se ee a Bess ie ee Sa eee eae es 
Montclair”. W.E. Jackson 
INS Warliees fone ol Set ee i eee Elisha Weaver 
IPACOINONE 2 Serene eh ee ot oe Re Harold Harper 
Red B William E. Rock 
Brooklyn. 22 4 a 2- S~ - — Se oe =e - - — = - ---S = 
Nie WaOCHOllOe ers se cee ee ees once mee es William J. Brown 
ING WRVOr Oye soe se ee a ae a wee mea ioe John M. Royall 

North Carolina _ 

TOVALLO Ro Se ig ee ee te E. W. Pearson 
Onclotes SUI eters Pas lire pa en Ip J.T’. Sanders 
eee ee GW One 1, D. D 

Olt ys es eo sl oe . W. Cardwell, D. D. 
meee oad Ae ie Douglass Williston, M. D. 


Greensboro._-__--------=--- George H. Mitchell 


Raleigh ____--- Capt. James E. ee: 
ets pam _-Rev. J. P. Milto 
ROCK yWlLOUN tee eee one ae eee we mi T. W. qiieetcn 
SalisiUryiens | oe ete eee oe a oats W.H. Goler, D. D. 
Statesvillousscc ee we eee ee eee cet F; F. Chambers 
Ug Miia) S10) 50 ee ie a le oe be eh oe nae 

2 Ie ae el 
Dfed et ae P. Norcotte 


Greenville No. 1_--_-------------- ect tie ie eS Ww. 
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Greenville No. 2-_------------------------------- James A. Battle, M. D. 
Hamlet... 2520h0 22 2 eee eckcs See ee eee == S=2——— W.H. Thomas 
Hertford ....202 2 65 aes a ee eae W.B. Sharp 
High Point___----------------------------------" A. J. Griffin 
Kinston... 2222003 2 Steves n see ee- Sa S-- =e J. L. Borden 
Lexington_-_2------+--------=+------==---+--=----- H. H. Hayes 
New bern Juuso ea eee ete ea eee eee Isaac H. Smith 
Washington 2 ~__2_-------+------===----s=---==+5= W.G. Sanders 
Wilmington __-__--_-----------+-------=5--------- Thomas A. Smith 
Wilson. 22 22 Sere eee eet eae ee 8. H. Vick 
Windsor... om sistae 2 SE ene See cee cena oe Oana ewter 
Winton. 2.2 42 sansh cee oe Seas See eee C. 8S. Brown 
Ohio 
Cincintintl: .. os eno eee eee esate eee eee William M. Porter 
Greenfield. s¢2e? ae see eee eee a eee esa eae F. D. Patterson 
SpringHeld! ste Se Se oo ee ea ee T. W. Burton, M. D. 
Columbus 2452 3S ee aoe ee ne ee eee eee Robt. F. Jones (Sec.) 
Oklahoma 

Ardmore: 2352 ee S. M. Dillard 
Boley -- 2. 522) Sess e 22ers eee =e W.A. Kennedy 
Coweta -S52erReLe 20 bo eee tee Sates J. W. Simmons 
Hufaula oes nab ee ee ae eee eae Rev. Wm. R. Beamer 
Guthrieg. {ees aes ee ee eo ere eae Henry House 
Hennessey 12 24 fe lotus Pc cseee See eee Se ene George Douglass (Sec.) 
Hawt0ne @s.<-2 se Ue ewe eS eee eee ae W.™M. Scott 
MeAlester 2. .2 = dees cools ese eae E. E. McDaniel 
Miuskogé6s ~~ 22 sun sedi os oe eee eee eee E. M. Guillory 
Okiahoma: Cityiseate = 2s 3s Mas ae eee eee ee J. T. Iter, M. D 
Okmulgee: $5.3 458 2S 2 Be eae ek eens eee eee J. H. Stephens 
WAR OLLOI oioeeaett eh ee eee R. W. Smith, M. D 
WewoKace # fae soe nea 8 os ee ee ae E. D. Brown 
Rentiesvillos. sheet) Le 3 ee ae eae F. P. Bronson 

ISA = 2c 2 2 ee ae SS a ee eee J. H. Goodwin 

Pennsylvania 
N. T. Velar 


William O. Jones 
W.H. Craighead 
C. H. Brooks, 1440 Lom- 
bard St. 
C. W. Posey, 320 12th Ave., 
Homestead, Pa. 
















Newport). = 283812 2 Steere See eee D. B. Allen 
Providence: 2. 288s. 2 ee a ee eee F. R. Paw 1910 West- 
: minster St. 
South Carolina 
IBGaEORG oe ee ee ete ae tn James Rile: 
Dalzel __-_--------------------=----------------- Saymour Howard 
Darlinetoné£ce ewe Se Se eee ee eee eee Edward Sanders 
Florence. -_—- --------------=-- See = = = - J. R. Levy, M. D. 
Horatio. steep Se eee G. W. Kernshaw 
ING VALE oS oe oe a nape cee 
WOM Ort waste SAE oe a ee Wheeler Dinkins 
Rembert: (NO. 2) eek | & one ee ee Fuyerson Wilson 
Spartans ote 2 oe ee Cc Ae Sexton, M. D. 
Sumter 2 Gee Ee ee ee ee W.'T. Andrews 
Wrestonat = ewe iG Ss oe eee ee ee J. H. Goodwin, M. D. 
Tennessee 
Bristola.. oe eek a ee eee Robert E. Cl 
BrOWNSVilles 25 ee ee ce oe a ee ee .-John Bond a 
Greenville _ _-W. T. Clem 
Jackson 2—_t. -A. C. Cain 
Chattanooga -G. W. Franklin 
Clarksville... -Robert T. Burt, M. D. 
Columbia - - - - -C. O. Hunter 
Nashville ssn. a oR. cs Boyd 
Nashville (No. 2)_ -A. pe ohmeon 


Johnson City —-- ads Es “Long 


Knoxville --_- =Prof. ©. We oanaiee 
Martins fae: = -R. Greef 
Memphis -_ ~-_-- -Thomas H. Hayes 
Shelby villesijte- be ceseels oo -W. H. Goslin 
Springvfleldos:. 2.5355 sea 2 oe ee oe ee I. S. Cunningham 
eer Texas 
aoe 5 Oe SO Se ee 2 Si 5 Se ee ENTER CTS, RM LN eo Sake 

Olarks-ville 2iuiee tt Be ens ee ee y i. Stowe 

leburne: .- saseej AP oe oo ee on ee ee ee R. B. Barnes, M. D 
Aas cetacean ee H. W. Scott 
Denison. . atiemeeea2by Gewese cones eo eee ee A. H. Terrell 
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Bidervillo--so8 528 a= oe Se SE GS aes N. E. Willi 
DEMOVGUA AVRO ETE So ak i a a cA eS ep ate R. OC lem 
Galveston. 22 saa os NOTE yes STE a eas James Carr 
Houstontiaa wen ese. Sr Savers SeT ee sol J. M. Frierson 
shone Views = ieese se eee ote ceth ewe tee C. P. Davis, M. D. 
ee Se ete se Selon ee Ree Me es oe tae Prof. J. W. Washington 

BVaSOUA se Soe. 3 eke Ae eee Beh ott ot ¥F. L. Woodard 
Palestine semi e Ue 2 ee oe ath a A. H. Vincen 
Paris ___-- eee ee tay ee eet B. H. Graham 
Sat PAUT HOO a roe ee ee nN G.W. Bouldin 
Sherman -_-—_ _--J. W. Williams 
slayloros— J.R. Moore, M. D. 
Temple - cory Robert Wells 
Texarkana --—_ _G. W. Jamerson, M. D. 
DE OCG eee as ra he ie ee ee _--W. H. Hackett 
SAUER DE AGG A VS abe my desler AE ag a ion Ne apd aa C. S. Diggs, M. D 

SOO teen eer Se ee eee eer eo ee Rev. G. W. Carter 
STRAT OY ed EP ASE Sea a Se a ae ai oe a eae ange eg I. H, Swaizey 

LEO) i ae Eating Saat a ads Soetnca serge J. W. Fridia, M. D. 

t Virginia 
INVOXPMU Rene a Se ee ee cee ee Se eet W. A. Carter (Secretary) 
Pe KSLONO = tne eee ee Ae a ee Te SES YS L. H. Jackson 
Wbharlonves vile. oo ee Fa Te eek UES se cees C. P. Inge 
CUILOMMMOrcOre epee ee ee ocean e ee E. T. Conner, M. D 
BED ATA AN LO eer se ee ee eS > is ac MURR ENE NS! PB plenepan J. R. Wilson 
SIN On Oe aa ae Re Oe ee Rew ee eee ee J.G. Tolliver 
Hrecdenickspurg =r |. 2.2252 Sahat. se eee W.F. Bass, M. D. 
Gord Ons ee foes be Be a _.-Westly Frye 
Hampton __- _W. B. Atkins, M. D 
farrisburg: — Se sie et wats es sete Fee -~-Euguene Dickson 
SOS TL CELE 8 VF 0s Se a ch a el a gi _.-A. N. Lushington, M. D. 
Newport News _-_ EAD BENE POO SU MOE AG ARS R. T. Stewart 
INOLOlee so eet. re Raliegh ae! dere OR! J.T. P. Cross 
Peters pure. eon ee Be eee oe Ts Sek eS J, M. Wilkerson 
BEIGE heen eres ere = he ee re ee A R. E. Jones, M. D. 
ROANOK Geeta ae CL So ah AL DE Seat UE A. F. Brooks 
Suifotlesd_ | serps ei F ertestpmass reels). alive El betes ye H. B. Fuller, M. D. 
LOWUSONG = = Sok eN Secon. SIE OO eed pect eth ok Arthur Banks 
NViG AMOS OLO aan a eee ok SE oe ea Sets O. J. Simms 
West Virginia 

ite Oldisars Cae ee re ee lene es eae = 
@larksburged soa 6 1 oe. Se ot erties leet let D. H. Kyle 
DEHrTa GLEE bOI Selec cae nn ee he, Sea B. F. White, M. D. 
Rieystonecs techs ot es ETP EN SSS 8 t _M. T. Whittico 
Montgomery __--- -P. H. Shepherd 
Morgantown __— = 
Wheeling___-___ e “ _.-Prof. J. W. Hughes 
PS SDY SS Ee a ae a Ae ae nea) ae Pa a tec Alonzo J. Payne 


NEGRO BANKS 
The Freedmen’s Bank 


During the Civil War, military savings banks were established at 
Beaufort, South Carolina, and Norfolk, Virginia, in order to give 
the colored troops centered at these points an opportunity to save 
their pay. ‘These banks were so successful that the friends of the Negro 
decided to provide an opportunity for all the emancipated slaves to 
save their earnings. ‘The matter was laid before Congress, and on March 
3, 1865, by Congressional enactment, ‘“The Freedmen’s Savings Bank 
and Trust Company was established.” 

Section V of the Act of Incorporation of the Freedmen’s Bank said ‘‘that 
the general business and object of the Corporation hereby created shall be to 
receive on desposit such sums of money as may from time to time be offered 
therefore by or on behalf of persons heretofore held in slavery in the United 
States or their descendants, and investing the same in stocks, bonds, treasury 
notes and other securities of the United States.” : 

In 1870 an amendment to the charter was secured by which one-half of the 
funds subject to investment might at the discretion of the trustees be invested 
“in bonds and notes secured by mortgage on real estate and double the value 
of the loan.” This amendment permitted injudicious speculation and caused 
the suspension of the bank in 1873. During the time that the bank was in 
existence about $57,000,000 were desposited. Sixty-two per cent of the 
losses have been repaid to the depositors as follows: Nov. 1, 1875, 20 per cent 
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March 20, 1878, 10 per cent; Sept. 1, 1880, 10 per cent; June ny 1882, 15 per 
cent; May 12, 1883, 7 percent; depositors who have not received these dividends, 
or only a portion, may receive them by making the proper certifications to the 
comptroller of the currency. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


Branches of the Freedmen’s Bank were established at: 


Atlanta, Ga so. lorena oo eee eee ee Natchez Miss2 22. 2. eer ee eee 
Auvusta, Gast ta depo eee eee Nashville, “ier hie aia eee ee re tes 
Baltimore; Ngee se eieteee sore neo ‘New Bern, Na © 22 ts ea ee eee ea oe 
Beaufort: 820 2 he eee eee New Orleans, La-_--_------------------------ 
Charleston? S"Oe as. pase eee New York City 22-2. ee nee eee = 
Ohattanvoga, Tennessee coe oee ee eae oe Norfolk, Va-_.----------------------------- 
Columbus Wiss see tee Pee eee Philadelphig Pascoe tee eee ae ee 
Oolimbias Tern ere soe Raleigh, Ng eh eS a ae ee rae 
Huntsville; Als osama eee cee See Richmond Viale Ae ee ae te ee eee ae 
Jacksonville, Pla U2 ue A ea eS ease Savannah; Gat se ee ee ee eae eee eee 
Lexingtoni Ky ooo ee a ee ee Shreveport; Iba iss eae eee een 
Little Rock, Aric cvs se a ees seo - Alexandria. ua/oce ett eee ot Det ea eeeneoee 
Louisville; Ky 5222 ie aoe aoe eee SSL outs Mo. oooh) oe eens eee 
LaynChDULe: Naa a. soe age > eee Tallahassee, Fla_--.---------------------- 
Maton? Garo sete ae ee ee a eee Wickebure, Missi leo. sete oe eee eee 
Memphis; "Tent so cae ttne tee oese eee Washington: Di O22 tte ere eee 
MobIG RIA Ve 22 ee ee Oe eee Wilmington; N. “Oulvs2 oe ee ee oe 
Montgomery; Ala coos. cn ethene eee 


The First Private Negro Banks 


The Capital Savings Bank of Washington, D. C., began business October 
17, 1888. After being run for about sixteen years it failed. 

The True Reformers’ Bank of Richmond was chartered March 2, 1888. It 
began business April 3, 1889. This bank failed in 1910. 

The Mutual Bank and Trust Company of Chattanooga, Tennessee, was 
started in 1889 and failed in the panic of 1893. ; 

The Alabama Penny Savings Bank, Birmingham, Alabama, began business 
October 15, 1890. Failed December 23, 1915. 


Present Negro Banks. 


A significant feature in the development of Negro banks is the in- 
crease in capital, in resources and in the volume of business done. In 
1918, there were 72 Negro banks capitalized at $2,500,000. . These banks 
were reported to be doing an annual business cf about $35,000,000. In 
1922 there are 74 Negro banks with a total capital of $6 250,000 and with 
resources of $20,000,000. ‘These banks are doing an annual business of 
about $100,000,000. 


DIRECTORY OF NEGRO BANKS. 


Alabama. 
Name Ps Place President 
Tuskegee Institute Savings Bank ____________ Tuskegee Inst -____ R. R. Moton 
District of Columbia. 
Industrial Savings Bank___________________- Washington. ___-—__ J. W. Lewis 
Prudential Commercial & Savings Bank ______ Washington _______ J. R. Hawkins 
Union Laborers’ Savings Bank__________.___- Washington___-_-__ J. H. W. Howard 
Florida. 
Progress Savings Banks. eee hae l Meee Key westes. vove_8 
The Ocala Savings Bank_____-_______- Ge Fae Ocala ee F. P. Gadson 
Georgia. 
Penny Savings Loan & Investment Co_______- Augusta 2.222222. R. S. Williams 
Fidelity Savings Banko -—~_. 22s elle Savannah. —-. 2. _E. H. Quo 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank___________-._.---- Savannah______J__P. E. Perry 
Savannah Savings & Real Estate Corporation__Savannah______. _- W.S. Scott 
Wage Earners Loan & Investment Co_______-_ Savannah__-=-__.__ L. E. Williams 
Liberty Savings & Real Estate Corporation ___Macon_____--.---- R. E. Hartley 
Middle Georgia Saving & Investment Co _____ INigCOn! Bi aketie te es C. H. Douglass 
Laborers’ Penny Savings Loan Co___._____ _- "AV GY GLOSS oe Carlton Gaines 
Citizens Trust: OGL2e S222 EL Ua a ee Atiantal Lavoe, H. C, Dugas 
Iinois. 
Bines State Bank. > 2. Sates oe ee eer eee Chicago cao ts Jesse Binga 


Douglas National Bank of Chicago__..__.___- Chicagol:. 27252052 Anthony Overton 
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Kentucky. 
First Standard OTe eM eee Louisville______. _- Wilson Lovett 
American Mutual Savings Bank_________ ____ Louisville___—_____ W. H. Wright 
Maryland. 
- J. Winfield Thomas Bank____-_-_ ested eames NP Baltimore_____._- 
Harry Oe Wilsons Bam ie 2 pe Sonn oe Ns Baltimore__ 2)... == 
Howes ajpBlounte vere lew oo acess a Baltimore__—_.____ 
Massachusetts. 
Rureka Cooperative Bank___________________ Bostome =e: 2 
South End Cooperative Bank___.___.________ | EY A209 gels) aan aap eee ¥ E. P. Benjamin 
Michigan. 4 
D. C. Northcross & Co., Bankers _._____ ____ EOSULOLOS ee ese D. ©, Northcross 
Mississippi. 
Mound Bayou StatevBank-* oo Mound Bayou__-_-_. T. S. Morris 
Delta Penny Savings Bank_-_-_ 2 -___-___2:. Indianola_—-__-__. J. E. Walker 
North Carolina. 
Dime Banke er A ae eS ETL Kinston________4__ H. E. Dunn 
Forsyth Savings & Trust Co______...___.___- Winston-Salem ____J. S. Hill 
Citizens’ Bank and Trust Company_____~____. Winston-Salem ____. J. W. Jones 
Holloway, Murphy & Company ___________.__ Keinstors. 2 seas T. B. Holloway 
Albemario Banke (Alc 2S Va Ree yc Pea Elizabeth City_____ E. L. Hoffler ° 
Commercial Bank of Wilson-_____.-__-. ---- IWialsOne a ATT 2 S. H. Vick 
Mechanics en Harmers; Bank 8.2 2 eee 2 LE Durham tse se C. C. Spaulding 
Mutual Aid & Banking Company____________ INOW PORI™ . LAE eine J. P. Stanley 
Ohio. 
Star Building & Loan Association_____.._.._.._Toledo_______.___- E. B. Wango_ 
Building and Loan Association__________._._- Springfield ___.___-_ 
Empire Savings & Loan Company ____. _____- Cleveland =. Jeu H. E, Murrell 
Building & Loan Association. ________._.__.- Hamilton ____.____ 
Adelphi Building, Loan & Savings Co _______-_ Cohumbuss 2 2.2 D. C. Chandler 
Oklahoma. ‘ 
Boley Bank & Trust: Co-— 22 =~ 2n24.-42402- Boleye) 4.5<ch3--22 a Johnson 
First National Bank of Boley_________._._-_- BOY. 225- a rice 
Pennsylvania. 
Modern Savings & Trust Co__________..-__-- Pittsburgh___.___. J. L. Phillips 
Citizens & Southern Banking Co___________- Philadelphia__. __-- R. R. Wright, Sr. 
The Steel City Banking Company__________-- Pittsburgh: =. = 22. M.S. Hunter 
Brown & Stevens Banking Company. Cats Philadelphia___.__- E.C. Brown 
Koystone: Bank: 2. 22 Sas See eee apart Lee, Philadelphia_____--_ J.C. Asbury 
South Carolina. 
MACCOMVu iene ar ee ee te Se a Columbias = = 22 I. J. Joseph 
Mutual Savings Bank > _ S50 22.22 ells Charleston_______. EK. E. Edwards 
Peoples’ Federation Bank__________-_- eet Bad Charleston, 22022222 W. H. Johnson 
Workers Enterprise Bank__-___.._..-..----- Bennettsville _____- HK. J. Sawyer 
Tenmessee. 
Fraternal Savings Bank & Trust Co___._-....Memphis____--_-_-- A. F, Ward 
Citizens Savings Bank & Trust Co______--_--- Nashbville__-—_-=_- H. A. Boyd 
Peoples Savings Bank and Trust Co ______-__- Nashyille.=2 - 2.2228 J. B. Singleton 
Solvent Savings Bank & Trust Co___._.------ Memphis__—--_--_ J. W. Sanford 
Texas. 
Farmers & Citizens’ Savings Bank _______--_- Palestine Spas ee as E. M. Grigg 
Farmers’ Improvement area ee eon tas 2 WACO St setn Man teng es R. L, Smith 
Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank___________-_--- Theres: Say ee W. A. Redwine 
Fraternal Bank & Trust Company-_-_—----_--- ee Worth __._.._. Thomas Mason 
Workmen’s Savings & Loan Co___-__--------- Galveston_______-_- Edward Washington 
Virginiz. 
Metropolitan Bank ge Trust Core. = see IN@piolkstie sR W.M. Rich 
Orown Savings Bank2== 5202. = ee 2 ee Newport News -___E. ©. Brown 
Commercial Bank & 'Trust Co___-_____-----. Richmond. 2 U2: T. C. Erwin 
Sons & Daughters of Peace Penny & Nickel & 

AD atrag (ofs) Sc 10d ee £2 alee et AO ea en pct rage Newport News ____S. A. Howell 
Peoples Bank of Petersburg____--__--------- Petersburg _----=- L. E. Allen 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank__-___-.._--------- Richmond__-_---_--- John Mitchell, Jr. 
Second Street Savings Bank________-__------ Richmond? 22 S22 John T, Taylor 
Peoples’ Dime Savings Bank and Trust Co___-Staunton_______-.- Samuel Lindsay 
Savings Bank of Danville_____________------ Danvilles = 22 _ 220 5% W. Thompson 
ae Luke’s Penny Savings j Sree LOVE SP, oR uNer Atay Richmond______--- Mrs. Maggie B, Walker 

unity. Savings Bankes. os 2220 eee te Portsmcuth ___---. J. F. Proctor 
@ Phoenix Bank of Nansemond_--_-_---__---- Suffolkew sie et sie J. W. Richardson 
Sones Savings Banks2iteee Mss vets sy Dendron_-------.. 


West Virginia. 
Mutual Savings & Loan Company —--__------- Charleston_-__-~-- C. E. Mitchell 
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CRIME 


Differences in Number of Prisoners 
Considered Vitiate Comparison of 
Crime Rates 


From time to time the Census Bureau collects data relating to crime. 
There has been in each case, however, a considerable variation in the 
number of prisons, that is jails, penitentiaries, etc., from which data 
were collected. 


In 1904, the prisoners in 1,337 prisons were enumerated. There were in 
these prisons, at that time, 50,111 white and 26,661 colored persons. There 
were committed to these prisons that year 125,093 white persons and 24,598 
colored persons. In 1910, the prisoners, in 3,198 prisons were enumerated. 
There were in these prisons, at that time, 72,797 white and 38,701 colored 
persons. There were committed to these prisons that year, 368,468 white 
persons and 110,319 colored persons. The number of penitentiaries and re- 
formatories from which data were collected in 1904, 81; and in 1910, 82, was 
practically the same. There was, however, information from 1,764 more 
municipal prisons, jails, and work houses in 1910 than in 1904. The above 
variations in the number of prisons considered vitiate the comparisons of 
crime rates for different periods. ‘ 

In 1890 the number of prisoners per 100,000 of the population was for 
whites, 104; for colored, 325. In 1904 the number was, for whites, 75; for 
colored, 277. In 1910, the number was, for whites, 89; for colored, 378. 

In 1904 the number of commitments to prison per 100,000 of the popula- 
tion was, for whites, 171; colored, 256. In 1910 the number of commitments 
was for whites, 467; colored, 1,101. The number of colored prisoners in 
eae eS per 100,000 of the colored population was 225 in 1904 and 260 
in 1910. ; 





Crime Rates Appear 
To be Higher in the 
North thanin the South. 


It. appears that there is a much higher rate of crime among Negroes in the 
North than in the South. This is to a large extent due to the fact that over 
seven-tenths of the Negroes in the North live in cities and a large proportion of 
these are of an age when persons have the most tendency to crime; that is un- 


married persons or young people with one or two children. 
Colored Persons in Prison: 
Year Northern Southern 
States States 





Proportion Commitments To Prisons 
Both Whites And Negroes 
Greater North Than South. 


Some comparisons of commitments of white prisoners per 10,000 of 
the white population. Maine, 70; Massachusetts, 93; Connecticut, 75; 
New York, 50; Pennsylvania, 64; Colorado, 59; California, 70; other 
western states, 93. Southern states, North Carolina, 4; Mississippi, 7; 
South Carolina, 16; Alabama, 17; Louisiana, 17; Arkansas, 18; Georgia, 
18; Texas, 19; Tennessee, 20; Oklahoma, 27; Virginia, 33; Kentucky, 35. 
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The commitments to prisons per ten thousand of the Negro population is for 
the North, 283; for the West, 366 and for the South, 88; that is to say, a Negro 
is 3 times more likely to get in jail in the North and 4 times more likely to be 
committed to jailin the West than in South. The commitments of Negroes 
per ten thousand of the Negro population is, for Massachusetts, 196; for Con- 
necticut, 254; for Georgia, 82; for Alabama, 71; for South Carolina, 52; for Louis- 
lana, 47; for Mississippi, 30; for North Carolina, 29. 


Negto Crime Rate 


Lower Than Rate 
For Emigrant Races. 


It is to be noted that the statistics of crimes of foreign born are de- 
ceptive for the reason that crimes are committed for the most part by 
adults and the rates for these crimes are based on the foreign born which 
is also mostly adult. On the other hand comparison of the criminal 
population of the white American born is based on the entire white 
- American born population which includes the children of the white 
American born and also the children of the foreign born. When, how- 
ever, due allowance is made for this it is still interesting to find that 
the Negro has a relatively lower percentage of crime than some of the 
emigrant races who during the past two decades came to this country. 


The commitments to prison in 1904 per 1,000 of éertain nationalities were: 
Mexicans, 4.7; Italians, 4.4; Austrians, 3.6; French, 3.4; Canadians, 3.0; Rus- 
siahs, 2.8; Poles, 2.7; Negroes, 2.7. 

It is of still greater interest to compare the commitments for rape. In 1904 
the commitments for this crime per 100,000 of the total population were: all 
whites, 0.6; colored, 1.8*; Italians, 5.3; Mexicans, 4.8; Austrians, 3.2; Hun- 
garians, 2.0; French, 1.9; Russians, 1.9; of those committed to prison for major 
offenses in 1904, the per cent committed for rape was, for colored, 1.9; all whites 
2.3; foreign white, 2.6; Irish, 1.8; Germans, 1.8; Poles, 2.1; Mexicans, 2.7; Cana- 
dians, 3.0; Russians, 3.0; French, 3.1; Austrians, 4.2; Italians, 4.4; Hungarians, — 
4.7; The report, 1911. of the Immigration Commission on “‘Immigration and 
Crime’”’ gives the following concerning the per cent rape forms of all offenses by 
Negroes and Whites: of convictions, New York City Court of General Sessions 
Negro, 0.5; foreign whites, 1.8; native whites, 0.8; of Chicago police arrests, 
Negro, 0.34; foreign whites, 0.35; native whites, 0.30; of alien white prisoners, 
1908 in the United States, 2.9.+ 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS PER 100,000 OF POPULATION 





| WHITE | NEGRO 
DIVISIONS } | 1890 | 1904 | 1910 | 1890 | 1904 | 1910 
Dited Spavesa=e oe eee Be SR 23-5) 2977) -25 .7\ 225 .4)—_34 <4) 39.2 
North Atlantic States__________-_- 39 .6| 48.6] 34.9] 215.4] 208.9} 199.0 
North Centrai States__...-...-_... 21.8} 26.9] 27 .6| 147.9} 200.7] 226.0 
South Atlantic States.___._ _._____ i, £32 9h 20.97 e102) 15.7. 23.9) .25..1 
South Central States _. 222222 LLL lL 2.8 4.3 7A 4.3 4.6) 10.8 
(Western, Statess+.. 22! “sj tacee he 12.1) 28.4) 24.0 5 .7| 45.9] 244.5 


Se te” | ee b 

*If to the colored all those who are lynched for rape were added, t he change in the figures 
would be less than one-fourth of one per cent. 4 

iThe 1904 census figures with reference to rape are used because in the 1910 report; 
“The term ‘rape’ was interpreted rather broadly t o include offenses defined as ‘defiling child,’ 
‘indecent assault,’ ‘indecent liberties with child,’ etc., and also those cases wnere rape was 
not actually committed, but only attempted or intended. Perhaps this is one reason why 
the number of commitments for rape reported at the census of 190—1,337, after excluding 
for purposes of comparison the juvenile delinquents (74) and prisoners committed for non- 
payment of fine (29)—is so much larger than the number reported in 1904, which was 620. 
No record, however, has been preserved showing what this offense included in 1904, but 
in any event the increase is altogether too large to represent an actual increasein the oc- 
currence of the offense.’’ 
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“Tt is noticeable that the ratios for the colored are very much higher in the 
Northern states than in the Southern. The difference may be explained 
partly by the fact that in the North the provisions made for juvenile delin- 
quents are much more extensive for both the white and the colored than in the 
South, and partly by the fact that the colored in the South live for the most 
part in rural districts, while in the North they are mainly in cities. Truancy 
and similar offenses for which most of the juvenile delinquents are committed 
are more often punished in cities than in rural communities.” (Page 230 
Prisoners and Juvenile Delinquents in Institutions 1904.) 


LYNCHING. 


Phillips in his ‘American Negro Slavery,’”’ pages 458-563 and 511- 

572 gives extended information about rapes and the lynchings of Negroes 

in the days of slavery. He points out that in Virginia from 1780 to 1864 

there were seventy-three slaves convicted for rape and thirty-two con- 

victed for attemptedrape. In Baldwin County, Georgia, in 1812 a Negro 

was convicted of rape and sentenced to be hanged. Near Gallatin, 
Mississippi in 1843 two slaves were lynched for rape and murder. 

According to the files of the Liberator, three slaves and one free Negro were 

legally executed for rape and two slaves legally executed for attempted rape. 

Near Mobile, Alabama, in May, 1835, two Negroes were burned to death for 

the murder of two children. On April 28, 1836, a Negro was burned to death 

at St. Louis, for killing a deputy sheriff. From 1850 to 1860, according to the 

records of the Liberator, there appears to have been more of a tendency for 

the people to take the law in their own hands. Out of forty-six Negroes put 

to death for the murder of owners and overseers, twenty were legally exe- 

cuted and twenty-six were summarily executed. Nine of these were burned 


at the stake. For the crime of rape upon white women, three Negroes were 
legally executed, and four were burned at the stake. 


Four-Fifths Lynchings 


For Crimes 
Other Than Rape. 


In the thirty-seven years, 1885-1921, there were 829 persons, 60 
whites and 769 Negroes put to death by mobs, under the charge of rape 
or attempted rape. This is one-fifth or 20.2 per cent of the total number 
of persons, 4,097, who were lynched during that period. On the other 
hand 3,268, or four-fifth of those lynched were put to death for causes 
other than rape. This refutes the charge that the majority of lynchings 
are for the crime of rape. Over ten per cent of the Negroes lynched are 
for minor offenses. 

Of the 64 person lynched in 1921, 19 were charged withrape. Other offenses 

and the number lynched for in 1921 were: murder, 15; attempted murder, 3; 

killing men in altercation, 4; no special charge, 3; wounding men, 4; furnishing 


ammunition to man resisting arrest, 2; leaders in race clash, 2; 
charge not reported 3; assisting man to escape who had killed officer of law, 1; 


making improper remarks to woman, 1; threatening to kill another, 1; entering 
young woman's room, 1; insulting woman, 1; writing note to woman, 1; at- 
tacking a man and woman, 1 ( 


CRIME. 





CAUSE OF LYNCHING 1889-1921 OLASSIFIED 
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14 73 87 
9 65 ves 
8 63 71 
4 60 64 
1 51 52 
3 49 52 

13 54 67 
4 50 54 
2 36 38 
4 60 64 
7 76 83 
8 53 61 
5 59 64 

Total_ 1 ,028 3 ,069 4,097 
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: ‘Ss, OR 
INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOUTH FOR NEGRO JUVENILE DELIN QUENTS, 
WHICH RECEIVE THEM. (1) 
Alabama. 


Mt, Meigs Reformatory, Waugh, (Males.) 
District of Columbia. 
National Training School for Boys. 
Florida. ‘ 
jorida State Reform School, Marianna, (Both sexes. ) 


Georgia. 
Chatham County Industrial Farm for Boys, Savannah. 
Georgia State Reformatory, Milledgeville, (Males.) 
Kentucky. 
Kentucky Houses of Reform, Greendale, (Both sexes.) 
Louisville Industrial School, Louisville, (Both sexes. ) 
Louisiana. : 
Louisiana Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, New Orleans, (Males.) 
Maryland. 
Maryland House of Reformation, Cheltenham, (Males.) 
Maryland Industrial Home for Colored Girls, Melvale. 
Missouri. y 
Missouri Training Schoo] for Boys, Boonville. 
St. Louis Industrial School, St. Louis, (Both sexes.) 
State Industrial School for Wayward Colored Girls, Tipton. 
Oklahoma. 
State Training School for Negro Boys, McAlester. 
South Carolina. 
Jenkins Reformatory, Ladson (Males.) 
Reformatory for Negro Boys, Lexington. — ‘ 
Fairwold Industrial School for Wayward Girls, Columbia. 
Tennessee. 
Hamilton County Industrial School and Farm, East Chattanooga, (Both sexes.) 
Tennessee Reformatory for Boys, Nashville. 
i. Knox County Industrial School, Knoxville, (Both sexes.) 
exas. 
Harris County Training School for Colored Delinquent Youths, Houston. 
Industrial Training School and Farm for, Delinquent Girls, Houston. 
Training School for Juveniles, Gatesville, (Males.) 
Virginia. 
Virginia Manual Labor Schoo] on Negro Reformatory, Hanover, (Males.) 
Industrial Home for Wayward Girls, Peaks. 
West Virginia. 
West Virginia Industrial Home for Girls, Industria]. 
West Virgini‘a Reform School, Grafton, (Males.) : 
(1) For list of Benevolent Institutions which receive Negroes, adults and children, see 
PD. 376-415 of the 1918-1919 Negro Year Book. 


MORTALITY STATISTICS. 
Death Rates. 
The registration area from which the death rates of whites and 
‘Negroes is derived consists of twenty-five northern and western states 
of the District of Columbia, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia 
and sixteen cities in non-registration states. The population of this area 
is white, 79, 402, 952 or 84 per cent of the total white population; Negro, 
6, 875, 639 or 66 per cent of the total Negro population. The total 
number of deaths in the registration area in 1920 was, white, 1, 007, 117; 
Negro, 130,147. 
In 1916 the death-rates per 1,000 of the population for the whole registration 
area was: white, 13.5; colored, 20.5. In the registration states it was: white 


13.5; colored 20.0. In the rural parts of registration States it was white, 
12 .5; colored, 17.8. In registration cities it was: white, 14.1; colored, 25.1. 


DEATH RATE PER 1,000 FOR WHOLE REGISTRATION AREA 




















COLOR 1910 | 1911 | 1912 1916 1920 
Whe: pve bs. pone a ae oe ee 14.5| 13.7| 13.5, 13.5] 12.8 
Colored. en en ee ee ee 24/9} 23'6| 22/9] 20/5] 18/4 





Conclusions drawn from military examinations and experiences of the past 
few years appear to indicate that the Negro is constitutionally a better physio- 
logical machine than the white man. This conclusion was expressed in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, May 17, 1919. In discussing 
the relative resistance to disease it was pointed out that: 

“That many maladies the morbidity-rate is the same in the two races. The 
army officers have, however, ascertained from the statistics that the colored troops 
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are relatively less resistant to diseases of the lungs and pleura as well as to cer- 
tain general diseases, like tuberculosis and smallpox; they are also much more 
frequently infected with venereal diseases and suffer wide-spread complications 
of these diseases. On the other hand, in general the skin not only on the sur- 
face of the body, but also that which is unfolded to form the lining of the mouth 
and nasopharynx, is much more resistant to micro-organisms in Negroes than 
in white men. ‘The white skin seems to be relatively a degenerate skin in this 
respect. Futhermore, the nervous systems of the uninfected Negroes show 
fewer cases of instability than those of white men. Thus there is far less neuras- 
thenia; there are fewer instances of psychopathic states, and there is only half 
as much alcoholism in colored as in white troops. Nutritional disorders are 
also less common among the Negroes. As Love and Davenport describe the 
uninfected Negro, ‘‘He seems to have morestable nerves, have better eyes, and 
metabolizes better. ‘Thus, in many respects the uninfected colored trodps show 
themselves to be constitutionally better physiological machines than the white 
men.” i 
Birth Statistics. ° : 

The registration area from which the birth rates of whites and Negroes is de- 
rived consists of the following states: California, Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington 
and Wisconsin. The population of this area is: white, 59,468,918, and Negro, 
3,945,422. 


BIRTH AND DEATH RATES PER 1,000 OF WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION IN 
THE BIRTH REGISTRATION AREA. 











Total Births | Birth Rates | Death Rates 
Whi. biel i BT 1 ,395 ,523 Soe s 12.8 
SM be Geen Sy ok ee ean Ue 103 796 26 3 18.4 














The Census Bureau notes that in only eight states and the District of Columbia 
do the births exceed the deaths. It was not noted, however, that these eight 
states, Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia and the District of Columbia, had 
3,238,082 or 80.7 per cent of the total Negro population, and 90,723 or 87.4 

’ per cent of the total births of the registration area. 
___PER CENT OF CHILDREN LIVING TO THOSE EVER BORN TO MOTHERS. 


| 1920 | 1919 | 1918 | 1917 

ee 
| 

aN hiterWMiotherseese a eens a ee ee eee 88 .2 88 .0 | 87.9 

wiNegrodlothers: 2 e022 oo) ke ee oe ae R 84.1 | 83.6 | 83.5 





87 .8 
83.1 














i ee ee ee a 
The number of illegitimate births per 1,000 for white, 16.7; Negro, 125.6- 
Infant mortality, (under one year), per 1,000 of births, white, 82.1; Negro» 
























































135.6. 
EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
' (Original Registration States) ke 
WHITE 
Sex i Age Age Age 
Year 0 32 62 
1920 a 53 98 34 .93 13 .38 
1910 Males f pee oes S33 12,355 
"Difference z 3.75 1 60 . - 
Gy Females 56 .33 36.12 . 
aot Females | 53 .62 35 AOD 13 .70 
D fference QA 72: youll 
= NEGRO 
peewee Se 
. 40 .14 28 .50 11 .42 
sagas Bas ees 
4 6 .09 2 34 .54 
Difference ae 
SS SS SS — 42 .16 28 .82 12 .12 
LON sar on 37.67 9683-0)" 11.96. 
1910 emales en 
4.49 | AQ 0.16 





Difference 
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ESTIMATES MADE BY THE EDITOR OF THE NEGRO YEAR 
BOOK APPEAR TO INDICATE: 


I 


That about 450,000 Negtoes in the South are seriously ill all the 
time. 
This is an average of about 18 days per year for each Negro 
irhabitant. 
TI 


That annual cost of sickness of these 450,000 Negroes is about 
$75,000,000. 
it: 
That there are over 100,000 Negro workers in the South sick all 
the time. 
That their annual loss in earnings is probably $45,000,000. 


ry. 
That 45 per cent of the annual deaths among Negroes are preven- 
table. 
Vv 
That 225,000 Negroes in the South die annually. 
That 100,000 .0f these deaths can be prevented. 
VI 


That probably 600,000 Negroes of the present population will die 
with tuberculosis. 
That 150,000 of these deaths can be prevented. 
VII . 


That the annual funeral expenses of the Negroes in the South are. 
about $15,000,000. 
That health improvement would save $6,500,000 of these expenses 
Vill 


That sickness and deaths cost Negroes of the South $100,000,000 
annually. 
It is probable that through health improvement $50,000,000 of 
this amount could be. saved. 
IX 


That the annual economic loss to the South from sickness and 
death among Negroes is probably $300,000,000. 
That through health improvement $150,000,000 of this amount 
could be saved. 
x 


That this $150,000,000 would provide good school houses and 6 
months schooling for every child, white and black in the So uth. 


XI 


That it would pay the South to spend $100,000,000 annually to 
improve Negro health. : 
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NEGRO PHYSICIANS. 


Detham, James.—First Negro physician in the United States 
Born a slave in Philadelphia in 1767. He was taught by his master to 
read and write and was employed in compounding medicines. He 
becaime so skilled that when sold to a new master he was employed as his 
assistant. 

Derham eventually purchased his freedom, moved to New Orleans, and built 
up a lucrative practice. Dr. Benjamin Rush, the celebrated physician, pub- 
lished an account of Derham, and spoke in the highest terms of his character 
and skill as a physician. 

Smith, James McCune.—He was a prominent Negro physician 
in New York City in ante-bellum days. Being unable to enter a medi- 
cal school.in this country, he went to Scotland, and there obtained a 
medical education. He returned to New Vork and practiced his pro- 
fession there for twenty-five years and became one of the most influential 
members of his race. He is said to have been the first colored man to 
establish a pharmacy in the United States. He was one of the principal 
agents for the Underground Railroad in New York, and was also an active 
writer for newspapers and magazines. 

DeGrasse, Dr. John V.—First Negro in the United States to be- 
come a member of a medical Association. In 1854 he was admitted in 
due form as a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 

It is only since the Civil War that there has been any number of Negro physi- 
cians. ‘The census of 1900 reported 1,734, and of 1910, 3,777. There were also 
478 dentists and 2,433 trained nurses. Several Negro physicians have achieved 
national reputations. Among these are Dr. Daniel H. Williams and Dr. George 
CG. Hall, of Chicago, and Dr. A. M. Curtis, of Washington, D.C. Some of the 
most difficult operations performed by surgeons of any race are to their credit. 
Dr. Daniel H. Williams was the first surgeon to successfully perform an operation 
on the human heart. In the organization at Chicago in 1913, of the American 
College of Surgeons, which is modeled after the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, Dr. Williams was chosen from among the many surgeons of America, 
who are of note as one of the ‘‘two thousand of the fittest morally, technically, 
and surgically’? to become the charter members of the college. Dr. Algernon 
B. Jackson, head of the Mercy Hospital, Philadelphia, has discovered a cure for 
articular rheumatism that has attracted wide attention in medical circles. In 
the July, 1911, number of the New York Medical Journal, Dr. Jackson describes 
the results of his experiments. 

First Negro Medical Journal.—It was the Medical and Surgical 
Observer. It was established in December, 1892, at Jackson, Tennessee 
by M. V. Lynk, M. D., the founder and president of the University of 
West Tennessee. It was a monthly publication and was issued for about 
eighteen months. 





NEGRO MEDICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


National Medical Association.—President, J. E. Perry, M. D., Kansas City, Mo.; Secretary 
Ww. G. Alexander, M. D., 14 Webster Place, Orange, N. J. Meets sanualty. Woure Pueiday 
Wednesday and Thursday in August. 

Pellagra Commission of National Medical Association.—H. M. Green, M. D., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; J. N. Holman, M. D., Bacteriologist, Nashville, Tenn.; H. C. Hardy, M. D., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; C. H. Henderson, M. D., Greenwood, 8. C.; A. M. Townsend, M. D.,-Memphis, 'enn.; 

John A. Andrew, Clinical Socfety, Secretary John A. Kenney, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Tri-State Dental Association of Maryland, District of Columbia and Virginia—Presi- 
cent, D. A, Ferguson, D. D.S., Richmond, Va.; Secretary, J. M. C. Ramsey, D. D. a Richmond, ~ 

Tri-State Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association of Mississi i, Te 
and Arkansas.—President, J.A. Lester, M. D., Nashville, Tenn.; Secretary, R. B eruitt, ™D. 
Jackson, Tenn. Sek. 

Tri-State Medical Association of Indiana, Kentucky a oO -— Y 
‘Armistead, M. D., Indianapolis, Ind, a ye eee 


/ 
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Tri-State Medical Association of Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma.—Presi 
RA aS Se Ds ee . EK. Perry, M. D., Kansas City, Mo. ie paar 
-State Dental Association.—President, S. J. Lewis, M. D., i 5 “3 
W. JH. Wallace, D- D. 8. Salisbury. N. 6. M. D., Harrisburg, Pa.; Secretary, 
ortheastern Inter- ate ical Association.—President, George E. Cannon, DD: 
Jersey City, N. J.; Secretary, B. T. Withers, D. D. S., New York, N. ae x 
Alabama Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, A. G. Robert- 
son, M. D., Birmingham, Ala.; Secretary, C. S. Giscombe, M. D., Birmingham, Ala. Meets 
annually in April. 
Southwest Arkansas Medical, Dentzl and Pharmaceutical Society.—President. J. E. 
Swayze, M. D., Arkadelphia; Secretary, G. P. A. Forde, M. D., Ashdown, Ark. 
ete Meee Association.—President, A.- H. Brown, Litvle Rock, Ark. Secretary, 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia.—President, Dr. Wilson; Secretary, Dr. ; 
Florida Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, R. R. Williams, 
M. D., Ocala, Fla.: Secretary, Mrs. Carrie E. Hampton, M. D., Ocala, Fla. 
Georgia Association of Colored Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists.—President, 
S. Johnson, M. D., Augusta; Secretary, H. D. Cannady, M. D. Atlanta. 
Ilineis Medical Association of Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists.— President, 
A. H. Kennibrew, M. D., Jacksonville; Secretary, E. G. Covington, M. D., Bloomington. 
Indiana Association of Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists.—President, H. L. Hum- 
mons, M. D., Indianapolis. 
Kentucky Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, B. F. Jones, 
M. D., Louisville; Secretary, A. C. McIntyre, M. D., Louisville. 
Louisiana Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, Chas. E. 
Thornhill, M..D., Baton Rouge; Secretary ——, 
Maryland Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, H. F. Brown, 
M. D., Baltimore; Secretary, J. C. Brown, M. D., Baltimore. 
Massachusetts Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, T. E. A. 
McCurdy, M. D.; Secretary, E. I. Wright, D. D.S. 
Mississippi Medical, Dental, Pharmaceutical and Surgical Association.—President 
D. W. Sherrod, M. D., Meridian; Secretary, L. R. Young, M. D., Hattiesburg. 
Pan Missouri Medical Association.—President, W. J. Thompkins, M. D., Kansas 
City: Secretary, W. H. A. Barrett, East St. Louis. 
State Medical Society of Missouri.—President, W. P. Curtis, M. D., St. Louis. 
2 —— eed Medical Society of New Jersey.—President, F. F. Durrah, M. D., Secretary, 
. E. Burke. ° 
Eastern Carolina Medical and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, P. W. Bur- 
nett, Rocky Mount; Secretary, Dr. Douglass. 
North Carelina Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, P. W. 
Burnett, M. D., Rocky Mount; Secretary, Clyde Donnell, M. D., Durham. 
Old North State Dental Association.—President, C. A. Dunstan, D. D. S., Raleigh; 
Secretary, W. L. Horne, D. D.S., Rocky Mount. 
Ohio Medical Association.—President, S. S. Jordan, M. D., Chillicothe; Secretary, W. A. 
Method, M. D., Columbus. ’ 
Oklahoma Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President W. H. 
Slaughter, M. D., Oklahoma City; Secretary, J. E. Guess, Okmulgee. 
Pennsylvania State Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, 
Pp. M. Edwards, Philadelphia; Secretary, I. M. Lawrence, Philadelphia. 
Palmetto Medical Association.—President, W. H. Johnson, M. D., Charleston; Secretary, 
J. H. Thomas, M. D. Camden. P 
Volunteer State Medical, Pharmaceutical and Dental Association.—President, Dr. 
Woods, Knoxville; Secretary, J. A. Lester, M. D., Nashville. 4 
The Lone Star Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, WS: 
Crosby, Ft. Worth, Texas; Secretary, Wm. A. Hammond, M. D., Bryan. Meets annually in 
October. 
Old Dominion Medical Society of Virginia.— President, G. Hamiliton-Francis, M. D., 
Norfolk; Secretary, J. H. Blackwell, Richmond. 
Old Dominion State Dental Society.—President, 8. A. Thomas, D. D. S., Newport News; 
Secretary, John T. Lattimore, D. D. S., Hampton. 
dewalt pare Society of Virginia.—President, W. T. Jones, M. D.; Secretary, Jos. 
J. France, mB) 
West Virginia State Medical Society.—President, C. T. Hayden, Charleston; Secretary, 
W. L. Jones, M. D., Charleston. Bites po 
Delaware Pharmaceutical Association.—President, W. Henri Pipes; Secretary, EH. I. 
Johnson. 5 
Upper East Tennessee Medical Council.—President, W. E. Hardy, M. D., Merryvale. 
South Atlantic Medical Society, Savannah, Georgia.—President, G. W. Smith, M. D.; 
Secretary, O. C. Clayborne, M. D. Meets first Friday in each month. 
Asheville Association of Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists, Asheville, N. C.— 
President, R. H. Bryant, M. D. 
Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Society of Birmingham aad_ Jefferson County, 
Alabama.—President, W. RK. Brown, M. D.; Secretary, Joel A. Boykin, D. D.S. 
The Atlanta Association of Negro Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists, Atlanta, 
Georgia.—President Charles H. Johnson, M. D.; Secretary, E. B. Wallace M. D. : 
The Physicians, Dentists and Pharmacists’ Club cf Chicago.—President, A. W. Wil- 
liams, M. D.; Secretary, C. G. Roberts, M. D 


Chicago Dental Association.—-President, H. W. Garnes, D. D. S.; Secretary, N. Thorne, 
passe “ f 
Die Cleveland Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, U. 8S. 
Tartar; Secretary, V. O. B 


eck. , 
Guilford County Colored Medical Association, Greensboro, N. C.—President, J. W. V. 


ice. M. D.; Secretary, C. C. Stewart, M. D. : 
Coe Palls City Medical Association, Louisville, Kentucky.—President, W. Ss. Adams, 


M. D.; Secretary, C. F. Sneed, M.D. 
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Manhattan Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association, New York City.—Presi 
dent, A. S. Reed, M. D.; Secretary, B. T. Withers, D. D. S. 7 y ; 
Mound City Medical Association, St. Louis, Missouri.—President, W. P. Curtis, M. D.; 
Secretary, Charles L. Thomas, M. D., 2607 Lawton Ave. Z ¢ 
Kansas City Medical Society, Kansas City, Misseuri.—President, E. ©. Bunch, M. D.; 
Secretary, C. A. M. Kane, M. D. ; é ; 
Medico-Odonto-Pharmo Society of Pittsburgh.—President, Frank F. Bishop, M. D.; 
Secretary, A. C. Kyles, M. D. . i 
Raleigh Medical Association, Raleigh, North Carclima.—President, P. F. Roberts, M. D.; 
Secretary, J. T. Northam, M. D. : 5 
Philadelphia Academy of Medicine amd the Allied Sciemces.—President, W. H. Barnes, 
M. D.; Secretary, John P. Turner, M.D. Meets third Monday of each month. 5 
Charleston County Medical Association, Charleston, S. C.—Secretary, W. H. Miller, 


pad Ds 

Bluff City Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Society, Memphis, Temnnessee.— 
President, L. G. Patterson; Secretary, J. B. Bates. 

gh aid hee Medical and Surgical Society.—President, D. W. Crawford, M. D.; Secretary, 
S. M. Clark, M. D. i 

Rock City Academy of Medicine and Surgery, Nashville, Temmessee.—President, F. A. 
Stewart, M. D.; Secretary, L. A. Fisher, M. D. J 

Dallas Negro Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association.—President, P. M. 
Sunday, M. D.; Secretary, G. W. White, M. D. “ f 

The Norfolk County Dental Society, Norfolk, Virgimia.—President, J. L. McGriff, 
D._D.'S.; Secretary, 8S. F. Coppage, D. D. S. 3 

The Richmond Medical Society of Richmond, Virginia.—President, H. A. Allen, M. De 
Secretary, J. H. Blackwell, Jr., M. D. > 

Colored Druggists’ Association, District of Columbia-—President, A. C. Burwell, 1200 
You meek N. W., Washington, D. C.; Secretary, E. F. Harris, 1759 L. Street, N. W., Washing- 


ton, D 
HOSPITALS AND NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Recent years have marked the rise of hospitals and nurse training schools 
for Negroes. Because of the nurses sent out among the people, and that facili- 
ties afforded for caring for patients, these hospitals and nurse training schools 
are becoming important factors in the improvement of the health of Negroes. 
There are now about 144 hospitals and nurse training schools operated for 
Negroes. With a few exceptions, they are conducted by Negroes. Their names 
and locations follow: 


ALABAMA. 

Name of Hospital Location , 
Bienville Infirmaryo2 ene ci 20k ee a ee a ie eer gee 751 St. Louis St., Mobile 
Burwell's, infirmary. 343050 4 Sa ee a. a Dh Sai Re ae Selma 
Cottage Home Infirmary and Nurse Training School_._______._______...... _..... Decatur 
Sanitarium Oakwood Manual Training School_.____________..________.__..__._. Huntsville 
Hale's" ytrinarys Sse. SREY NES Shes trl Se Vela meee ece “ee @ Meee ne SRP TLes SES Montgomery 
Talladega. College. Mospitalsncr a0 sen Sti Reine § Ome Nien me amen SuerT Aa Talladega 
John Ay Andrews Memorial “Hospitals ).) 2) a Suen oo Dee eee Tuskegee Institute 
Nirginig McCormick Hospitals) ue seu a A. and M. College, Normal 
Home: Hospital 2 2 av ee es Se aks Eee ate Linas Ones ee Om Birmingham 
Northside, Bospital |. ti). 2 5 so. as CARR Remnant aean ian PENN Birmingham 
Negto Baptist: Hospital < s2 Be. a Se" want cee Se: Pm) Seema Voeglin Street, Selma 
Government Hospital for Disabled Soldiers___________________..._.__.......... Tuskegee 

ee ARKANSAS 
Pythian: Sanitarium. 02a" ay air Se neeeg aa ee ae 415 Malvern Ave., Hot Springs 
Bush Memorial_____ Sigs a ae i Ens os ss ee, eS RS, Sa Little Rock 
huey Memorial Hospital. ‘Sv ai> ©) 05 Scena tare ereneate Aas 15th and State Sts., Pine Bluff 
Hraternal Hospitals</ i fis4 4 on uc he ee, Res eae She 815 W. 9th Street, Little Rock 
Royal Circleof Friends "Hospital: ©. 2) 0 u) se oveeeaemee Rn ae 1200 Chester St., Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA. 
Dunbar ilospitale 2. tcp to eee kee Occidental Blvd. Near Temple, Los Angeles 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Hrcedinet is | ElOspital 24. ce eee 2 Oo een we nein Sl ee Washington, D. OC, 
FLORIDA 
Brewster” Hospital. 00a) + Ops ARE ree. SPRRROO SS Meek nn SEiens Jacksonville 
McLeod_ Hospital of Daytona Industrial School__27 27-7 - 7277727277727 Daytona 
Mercy Hospital and Nurse Training School____1___________._.... 222777777 AE T Ee Ocala 
Mercy.» Hospital. on ng gee NG eee ale a es NA Ra Jacksonville 
Nurse Training Department A. and M. College. S20" Ee Fee OD RE AS rape Tallahassee 
Pibe Ridge. FOspital ee a tt ieee yn eV West Palm Beach 
Blue 'Citclo"Hosvig le ewes ae ae ee ee Oke Pi ke SO aeen aoe {___Pasatka 
: GEORGIA : 
Brookhaven Sani¢arium - oe ee epee eens SOs Sims eta Aeon Rome 
Pues 8 SAO STU oe a cee ae a nal a ae ke Augusta 
Charity “Hospitals seo 0° Ai eh (ieon its 5 Ye Ge eee TS EEL SR SR Savannah 
LSP SEL MC TE ip Arn Bia ae PRR pe Ae AUNTY Naniae NO yagh Sha AROS Savannah 
Georgia.” Infirmary si <* 2 Eee Or oe oak ae Uae) ere sere Savannah 
Lamar Hospital and Nurse Training School_-_- 2 Augusta 
McVicar Hospitals 25. Sr See te ee 2ae UeReieeeeeneeeT ----=.----Spelman Seminary, Atlanta 
Fair Haven Hospital_ Re TRIO RSS yee as eee oe TAO tN) ee Mae Morris Brown University, Atlanta 
che - Statesboro’: Hospital. |< -"JeCS 2A ae RAs Pn pany. en ee Statesboro 
VLOuGY ELORDLU allure libs) oven eel it aagte Wien sees hE 9 Si ee ken 30 Younge St., Atlanta 


Dunbar Hospital_.______ 


185 1-2 Mi s 
Frederick and Strickland Hospital Mitchell St. Atlanta 


aie ere ats ak eae cee Lake Park Road & South St., Valdosta 
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ILLINOIS 
Hvanston Sanitarium, 3.22 ee os 
BrovidenteH Ospitanemi nome Recreate. Le rer a cae singe ACO eiticago 
Bio er uicy Sat aaa ee Snes oh Pe us oda dt eu ed ee eet Jacksonville 
Fort Dearborn Hospitaland Nurse Training School Sat ne Rah asia 3831 Vernon Avenue, Chicago 
t : IANA 
ON APEGV MEL OSD Lica nee aly aire a TES EVITA Se eT Indianapolis 
NO OM omit UUNRN OE CIEE Yes vas a2 a= oN UES POI SSS aes. Evansville 
Pinooln” Hospital. ce Le bese layoee 22 eal eee ce Le indianapolis 
Dri Osephoe. Wand. Sanibariiini css. ie ee eel wie ee FOE Indianapolis 
Southorn-Sanitariumee olen ie. Coe Pal wel a a Ts Wrartineville 
f KANSAS 
Douglass Hospital and Training School: -2_= 22.4227. eee Kansas City 
NE CHAMIELORDItAh ee ee ere tn een ee ne Ie wu ret nr ke bea venworth 
Wopeka toauUstial tustitute: MPOspival Co a Ne Zo. aoe cea seen. a5 Topeka 
nee KENTUCKY : 
Bovitel ee BSOIeM MO EMMEGD TN CUNIR eget te tes Ae Ne Sua Ne ou ee ane a AE Somerset 
Pinicismibaueicersy Wospigaloe tne tae Ber ae ele en ce tan Shelby ville 
WipizenIs National MOspitalen- oo seuy = Sete ee yy ine eh See Oe ee ee ole Louisville 
OCR @ passa iene Ulin) oo the = Gite Recep he ey Secu NS ee tune ae SA S Louisville 
Colored Annex Mercy Memorial Hospital_____ _._____-_.- oO IT A ca eu Oe tS NO ces ee Paris 
‘Booker 1.) Washington Hospitals: 22-2 eye ee nse Dole eae ee ee eet Middleboro 
Sa LOUISIANA 
ery AEROS baile © ene eae eee ny, Ee ee ee oe re ee New Orleans 
yee Mee Ones) Gant Helen ema ee rei  e  ee t i baat a ae ee Shreveport 
Provident Sanitarium teen oo Sonn en ae en an nine ee oe eae easton New Orleans 
Flint Goodrich Hospital and Nurse Training School_.._._-_----.----.---------- New Orleans 
MARYLAND : 
Provident. Hospital:---.2----+-.-----.~-.-/----------+--------+----4---=) <--- Baltimore 
RGLOnVETELOSDLtal. eee ee Sete ee ete ee SL Pe ae ee Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS fi 
Plymouth Hospital and Training School_._--__. -..--------:-+---+-==-+-++----+--- Boston | 
} MICHIGAN 
Dunbar viemorial™ Hospitalt:2: a) 3 epee See Se ee SER ate CET Detroit 
Mercy. Hospital... 2 _--.-.---:---------- = --------=4-. --+--+-~- 248 Winder Street, Detroit 
Dunbar Memorial Hospital_._._._._...--_1___----.------------212 Frederick Ave., Detroit 
MISSISSIPFI 
Nurse Training Department, Alcorn College___.-_---. -.-----. -------------------=5 Alcorn 
BtheamiimMaAa Ss PN ALINAl Ve. er ae a we ee ae ease eee ae eae SS ays aa Natchez 
RosedalesG@olored. Hospital... . a 258 22s ate pe oe oe eee eee Rosedale 
Pantano Hospital. 48 sae. 2 -Sceecan sane k Ses Delta and Pine Land Company, Scott 
MISSOURL : 
City Public Hospital for Colored_-.__.-------.-------- Garrison and Lawton Ave., St. Louis 
Colored Maternity Home and Infirmary. -._----.-------------- 2916 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 
Peoples) Hospitals che 2_ is) 222 Ske bite eee. SEE SSE a. es te 3447 Pine St., St. Louis 
Wheatley Provident Hospital_..-_.-.-_---.-.4------------- Paseo and 18th Sts., Kansas City, 
NEW JERSEY 
Wright Sanitarium and Maternity Home__-_-.------~-------------- 768 High Street, Newark 
NEW YORK 
fincoln Hospitals 22. os ee E. 141st St and Southern Boulevard, New York City 


Dr. Wiley Wilson Private Sanitarium.. ---.-- ___.___.2254 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Booker Washington Sanitarium_. _.__------ -------------- 2366 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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Hawkins Sanitarium_..__2...-+.--+-----+-+-. -- -++----=-----+--------- Box 252. Silver City 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Colored Hospital and Sanitarium__--.-------------------------+---+------ 77; Asheville 
Good Samaritan Hospital._-_..-.---+--=-.-------- -- -----------S555¢ 5-757 77F Charlotte 
Tancoldedospitale 2 yo ee ee ee ee aware ernment SUrssT SG __. Durham 
Quality Hill Sanitarium _-_------.------ BAUR a noe bee ea re aug eo LOBTOS 
Miter SeHOspilal Spee a RISER helt ie ter 5 SES A _. Winston-Salem. 
Ste) Aches) Hospital...) 22) a 22 = eae St. Augustine School, Raleigh 
Meonuard. Hospital. . 9s) 2225. e225 e == LIEN Sail ec gh ee Ce _ Shaw University, Raleigh 
Wilson Hospital and Tuberculosis Home_-_----. -..-2--) -.------- s+ 7-7 =» ..- Wilson 
Negro Community Hospital and Nurse Training School___------------------- Wilmington 
SVaeOMEoSpita liars an ees hee Oe Se ee eae an see epee rem Wilson 
OHIO 

RTOS pI tale ee nee SOE a eS ee ie Pe hog 1h Waped CAUSE AB Se Wilberforce 

Aisle Hoepital etme ts bed) apn cee PE be Lees Se Gor. Long & 17th Sts., Columbus 
Dr. H. R. Hawkins Sanitarium-.-. -.------------------------ 627 Bast Main Street, Xenia 

OKLAHOMA 

Morrison Hospital. --.- = __ 222-42 ee -- == -- = 1129 S. 23rd Street, Muskogee 
Dr. Conrad’s: Sanitarium __ 2522 2.2=-------S4=-22---52----- + pea on eee Guthrie 
Frissell Memorial Hospital_._.-.--- -.--------+-----------77-77 314 BE. Brady Street, Tulsa 
Be OnnceCamitariiiie ae oy Stee ee ol eMiee 2 ee a ree ay ee eae aT Guthrie 


Great Western Hospital_-_-.---------. ----~---------- 525 Bast Second Street, Oklahoma City 
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j ola Nuee Teeini School Philadelphia 

F rick Douglass Memorial Hospital an urse Training School___._______ i 
J ie sen Sanitarian ea eee so BAS Bees a ae en Bee 770 South 18th St., Philadelphia 
Mercy Hospital and School for Nurses____________ a ey i AS Philadelphia 
The Booker ‘. Washington Hospital and Nurse Training Schools _ 225 ea ae Pittsburgh 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Booker T. Washington Hospital, Vorhees Industrial School__________________ ~Denmark 
Colored Hospital and Nurse Training School_________.______._..__....... Charleston 
Benedict “Colloge*cHospitale S28 a2 saa. Tass sone ees ERO en iar mene Columbia 
The Good Samaritan’ Hospitalixs 22 sie< 5 Sass an eee An See Columbia 
St. Lukes Hospital — 2 2-5-52as8 p= soci s hs ues eee Same pays} ox ete Columbia 
St; LukewHogpital® ees ene oe ee) ead Green Ave. and Jenkins St., Greenville 
Palmetto Tuberculosis Sanatoritina. sass = 00s ae Dien ee meen Columbia, 
Peoples Infirmary .. 222.020) 222512022) Si enn ee ee Columbia 
Nurse Training Department State College.______________..............o ot Orangeburg 
P TENNESSEE - Z 
Collins ‘Chapel Hospitals’: 95.6 37 2 Serie eet a ra ee Memphis 
George W. Hubbard Hospital--_ "seo ee ee oe ge ee - Nashville 
Cottage Hospitals: - Sacks x 0-5 Seas tid ok waite tea rene eet ne nee 1211 Cedar St., Nashville 
Eliza B. Wallace Memorial Hospital____ ____________._.___. Knoxville College, Knoxville 
Negro Baptist Hospitalies =n .9 sc sa sine a) ans omen ne 698 Williams Ave., Memphis 
Old: Holks ‘Home:and Hospitals 5° 22555215 se). on men mem, aor eer ar me Memphis 
Millie WS ale) Hospitals = 0 0 ns an ieee een aaeaE enna: -523 7th Ave., South, N: ashville 
St. Anthony’s Hospital for Colored noe rere case ee ee ot ea ae 
WY BldOn OSDSGL en nere a hea ne) ey SO eg ms eS a see Chattanooga 
TEXAS 
Nioore, Sanitarium soe) ee a ee 4050 Avenue N., Galveston 
Feopies Sanitarium ——_—1--_oo* oe se dees ee ee Houston 
Tent Colony for Colored People_______________ ----324 W. Commerce St., San Antonio 
Physicians and Surgeons infirmary’ Ss) et. «ake 711 North Center St., San Antonio 
Wright Cuney Memorial Nurse raining School_= 2. se oe Stee eee 2 -Dallas 
+ Morgan-Buseh Sanitarium _ =o wie se Sn ane eee oe a a ee ge Dallas 
Dr) Sheppards Sanitariurn ss 258 ee Nae ete eee D 214 N. Wellington St., Marshall 
Booker Washington Sanitarium __--____227727 TT ITT Ite Gajinsville 
The Hubbard Sanitarinia.____ 572" Scr ag eee see se eet ee -Galveston 
Aiton’ “Hospital is. o:-cNe 5s kk en ra aaa Houston. 
Watts Sanitarium for Colored Peopleccs 2 -<4 pee Seer 2314 Canal St., Houston 
VIRGINIA 
Baker Exergency Hospital_“< <i" !Sivul cs vgn ce ke eee ee Richmond 
Burrell-Memorial Hospital... s-c,0 ot. Meee gto ee Roanoke 
Obristianburg Industrial Institute Hospital 22 Ss Pawar ain Christiansburg 
apis OS HOSDMAN 2 =e ote case vos Soak eee pn eG SS Le Hampton 
Epps Memorial Hospital. .--=..--2.22.-_ 2-2-2202. aS --Petersburg 
Richmond Hospital___...___  _____ Pee Pe ee eee ee ee ee --Richmond 
Tidewater Hospital ..52_ st =2_ 1. = Seger eiiag = ace ----Norfolk 
oman's Central League Hospital__________.__....... 0027777 ---Richmond 
Plodmony - Sarttartam. ———- ae cc- 0 cae ene Richmond 
Whittaker Memorial Hpspital > -A2ce SA oes Pe A eRe en eee --Newport News 
St. Philips Hospital Richmond 
Mercer Hospital____ Bluefield 
Harrison’ Hospttal 0 2 ipod Ra Kimball 
Barnett Hospital_____ a a icles ee ee On ae ae Huntington 
NECROLOGY 1919-1921 
1919 
J anuary— 


7 Johnson, Mrs. Helen Louise, of New York, public school teacher, mother of James 
Weldon and J. Rosemond Johnson. 
9. Smith, Reverend Clayton C., (white), of Cincinnati. He was for 22 years Secretary of 
the Board of Negro Education in Christian Endeavor. 
14 Vance, James Madison, of New Orleans, lawyer and politician of national prominence 
and for more than a quarter of a century a leader in Republican politics in Louisiana. 
27 Thomas, I. L., of Washington, D. C., former Field Secretary of the Board of Home Mis-: 
; eons and Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
"ebruary— 
3 Cotter, J oseph S., jr., of Louisville, Ky., poet of great prominence. 
25 Slater, William Albert, (white), of Washington, D. C., former president of ‘The John F, 
i pinter Fund,”’ established by his grandfather, John F. Slater. 
arch— 
5 Jenifer, John Thomas, of Chica: 0, prominent minister and Genera] O i 
Methodist Episcopal Church. cite 1 Ofer Ot Se aaa 
26 Bell, George, at one time member of the Board of Aldermen, of Elmira, N. XS 
3 sie Shafter, C. T., of Chicago, Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
pril— : 
5 Brewer, Gurley, of Indianapolis, Ind, Editor, The World, newspaper man and politician 


ay 

12 McDonald, H. J., of Mexia, Texas, Republican politician. 

25 Walker, Mrs. ©. J., of New York City, famous because of hair preparations which bear 
her name, Was one of the ri chest Negro women in America. Left a fortune of more than a 

z Million Dollars. 

une— . : 
9 Anderson, Dr. Caroline Virginia Still, of Philadel hia, Daught f Willi i c- 
retary of the Underground Railroad. . Te ee Se 
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30 Jackson, John H., first Negro to graduate from Berea College, formerly principal of Ken- 
tucky Normal and Industrial Institute, and former Secretary of the Columbus Spring Street 
: pee Y.M.C.A. Several times delegate to Republican Convention. 
UbLy— 
6 Miller, W, L., of Nashville, formerly editor of the Naslfville Globe, and connected 
% with other Nashville papers. 

ug.— 

% Merrick, John, Durham, N.C. Wealthy business man and founder of ‘“North Carolina 
Mutual Insurance Company.”’ 

11 Carnegie, Andrew (white), New York City, business man and philanthropist. Gave large 
sums to further cause of Negro education. 

18 King, William E., of Dallas, Texas, Editor Dallas Express. 

September— 
ne 4} Tandy, Charlton H., of St. Louis. Civil War Veteran and prominent politician. 
ctober-—— 
7 Gentry, George W., of Standford, Ky., lawyer and prominent politician in his State. In 
__ Revenue service for many years. 

14 Bumstead, Horace (white), of Intervale, New Hampshire. ‘Connected with Atlanta 
University for thirty years. President of the Institution from 1885-1906, 

i. eater Mrs, L. W. B. (white), wife of the late J. G. Merrill, a former President of Fisk 

Diversity. 

17 Durham, John Stephen, of Philadelphia, Pa. Died in London. Lawyer and former 
Minister to Haiti. As a lawyer represented European and American interests in the 
West Indies, and wasalso for several years in Cuba as a United States Assistant District At- 
torney preparing defenses against claims made before the Spanish Treaty Claims Commis- 
sion. 

17 Trotter, Mrs. Virginia of Boston, Mass. Wife of the late J. M. Trotter, former Recorder 
of Deeds of the District of Columbia, and mother of William Monroe Trotter, editor of 
Boston Guardian. f 

30 Wilcox, Mrs. Ella Wheelerj(white), New Haven, Conn. Author and poet, A friend of 

the Negro. 
November— 
8 Wright, Herbert Hornell (white), Dean Emeritus, Fisk University. Member of Fisk 
University Faculty, 1885-1919 ‘ 

19 Peregrino, Francis Zacharias S., Cape Town, South Africa. Conspicuous as a news- 

pe er man and politician. ; 

26 is, George Washington, of Chicago. Lawyer and writer, former Secretary of Amer- 

ican Legation at Monrovia, Liberia. 
‘December— 

11 Archer, Mrs. Henrietta M., of Selma, Ala. Educator, wife of H. E. Archer, President 

of Payne University. 6 ag ‘ : open 

11 Camphor, Alexander Priestly, South Orange, N. J. Missionary Bishop to Africa in the 

Methodist Episcopal Church. SSF ee 
18 Blackshear, KE. L., prominent educator and for many years principal of Prairie View College 
Prairie View, Texas. é 


1920 


- January— 


8 Howard J. D., of Indianapolis, Ind., editor the Indianapolis Ledger. : 

j1 Bryant, Mrs. ©. J., of Atlanta. President of the Woman’s Auxiliary of State Baptist Con- 
vention of Georgia and Vice-President of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the National Baptist 
Convention (Incorporated) : ¢ ; 

12 Alstork, Mrs. J. W.of Montgomery, Ala., wife of Bishop Aistork of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Zion Church. a Ph a 

22 Powell, William F., of Camden, N. J. Educator and politician. Minister to Haiti, 1897- 
1905, fourteen years principal of Negro schools in Camden, N. J. " ; 

30 Lawson, Reverend James, of Erie, Pa. Minister of the African Methodist Episcopal 

ate Church, agent of the ‘‘Underground Railroad,” during slavery. 
 e€OTUuary-— 
4 Pooper, William E., of Paterson, N. J., head of Paterson Axe Handle Works. Mem- 
ber of the oldest colored family in Paterson, elected a Justice of the Peace in 1917. f 

12 Thompson, Richard W., of Washington, D. C., newspaper man, Director the R. W.Thomp- 
son News Agency. 5 aes rte 

29 Dorsey, Will H., of Chicago, musician and composer. Maintained a studio in London, 
England for several years. a : 

29 Cabiniss, George, of Washington, D. C., physician of prominence. Ex-President of 

a National Medicai Association. 
MM arci— 

{7 Moore, George W., of Nashville, Tenn., minister and educator. Trustee of Fisk Universicy 
and Field Secretary for the American Missionary Association. ? 

25 Lee, Joseph E., of Jacksonville, Fla., lawyer, politician and former collector of internal 
revenue for Florida. Ex-member Florida Legislature, former municipal Judge, Jackson- 
ville. 

April— : 
"6 McCabe, Edward P., of Topeka, Kans., politician, former State Auditor in Kansas and 
4 Assistant State Auditor in Oklahoma, Founder of Langston, Oklahoma. 
ay— 5 
8 Hammond, E. W. S., of Indianapolis, Ind., prominent minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. A. former Editor of the Southwestern Christian Advocate. ‘ 

10 Maxwell, C. L., of Xenia, Ohio, lawyer and politician. Consul General to Santo Domingo 
for twelve years. ee ; : 3 ’ 

10 Young, John, of Baltimore, noted caterer. His dishes won him culinary fame in Chicago, 
New York and Baltimore. ‘ : : } 

31 Warner, Andrew J., of Charlotte, N. C. Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 


Church. His church activities extend over about forty years, bishop for twelve years. 


ew 
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June— 
12 Nye, Elizabeth Loring (white), mother of the famous humorist, the late Bill Nye. Mrs. 


Nye was one of the few surviving members of the Civil War friends of the colored race. 
15 Ray, Florence T., of-Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher in the public schools of New York for 


Eee thirty-five years. 

w ewe s s s 

9 Bruce, Robert Blair, of Charlotte, N. C. Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. 

12 Gordon, Samuel, of Trenton, N. J. Served as messonger to the governors of New Jersey 
for forty-seven years. Formerly messenger in the United States Supreme Court at Wash- 


ington. E é : 
23 Alstork, John Wesley, of Montgomery; Ala. Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal 


Zion Church. ; 
24 Carr, James Dickson, of New York City, lawyer and politician. One of the most prominent 
Negro democrats in the country. Assistant Corporation Counsel New York City since 
1904. Member of the New York Bar Association and New York County Lawyers’ As- 


g sociation. 
UyuUst— 4 
3 Holsey, Lucius H., of Atlanta, Ga. Bishop of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
and was one of its founders. i ‘ 
21 Samuels, J. E., editor of the Missionary Herald and Christian Star and associate editor of 
the Raleigh Independent. Leader in the Councils of the Afro-Christian Church. J ; 
26 Thomas, John F., President Illinois State Baptist Association and treasurer of the National 
. Paps Convention (Unincorporated). Pastor of Ebenezer Baptist Church, of Chicago. 
eptember— 
3 Hartshorn, William Newton (white), of Boston. Publisher, Chairman of the Committee 
on Work among Negroes of the International Sunday School Association. 
13 Cooke, James D., of Gary, Ind., editor of the Defender and Sun. ; , X 
14 Weaver, William H., of Fullerton, Md. Former Field Agent of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
of the Presbyterian Church. 
15 Dusenbury, Charles B., of Asheville, N. C. Minister and educator. : 
20 Gatewood, Mrs. Sarah Jones Dorsey, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Founder and president of the 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Women in that city. For over 30 years one of Pitts- 
burgh’s most prominent women in philanthropic work. 


October— 
Nickens, J. Frank, of New York City. President of the Brotherhood of Dining Car Fm- 


ployees, ‘ 


November— 
11 Tyree, Evans, of Nashville, Tenn. Bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
24 Douglass, Charles R., of Washington, D. ©. Son of Frederick Douglass. Served in the 
Civil War. Held a clerkship in the War and Treasury Departments for more than fifty 


years. 


December— 
1 Langston, Ralph E., of New York City, politician, second son of the late John M. Langston. 


5 Dancy, John C.,.of Washington, D. C., churchman and politician, Extension Secretary of 
ee Gate Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. A former Recorder of Deeds of the District 
of Columbia. 

22 Merrill, James Griswold (white), of Mountain Lakes, N. J., minister and educator, former 
president of Fisk University, 1901-1909. 
25 core, Mark, of Chicago, business man, member of Chicago Board of Trade for twenty- 
ve years. 
30 Lowe, J. I., of Pine Bluff, Ark., prominent minister of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church and a former General Officer of that denomination. 


1921 
January— 
3 Chase, W. Calvin, of Waskington, D. C., lawyer and editor of the Wasington Bee. 
12 Muse, Charles S., otf Denver, Colo., editor of the Denver Star. 
27 adie N «| Bees of Louisvile, Ky., oldest lawyer in Kentucky. Author of the drama, 
y boo. 

28 Harris, Gilbert C., Boston, Mass., Business man, former treasurer of National Negro Busij- 
ness League, owner of the business, “Gilbert and Company,’’ Manufacturer of Wigs. 

29 Nh Alfred T. (white), of New York City, philanthropist. Large donor to Negro educa- 
ion. 

Pebruary— é Z 
A, 1 Wasisins, Lucian B., of Baltimore, Md. Was one of the most prominent poets of the race. 
arch-— 
2 Alexander, J. O. W., of St. Louis, Mo., educator, linguist and collector of rare books. 

16 Hubbard, (Mrs.) Geo. W., of Nashville, Tenn., wife of Dr. Geo. W. Hubbard, retired Presi- 
dent of Meharry Medical College. 

20 Gear. coe B., of New York City, lawyer, politician and the author of Law text, ‘Title 
of Record. 

20 Cheeks, Lawrence M., of Raleigh, N. C., editor of Raleigh Independent. 

22 Wells, J. E., Superintendent of Geo. W. Hubbard Hospital, Meharry College, connected 
with Meharry College, twenty-one (21) years. 

24 Gibbons, James, Cardinal, Archbishop of Baltimore. One of the most outspoken friends 
of the Negro in the Catholic Church, promoted Negro education, opposed Negro disfran- 
chisement and segregation. . 

25 pene Levi, of Winchester, Va. Joined the Confederate Army during the War of-Re- 

ellion, 

27 Francis, John W., of Mound Bayou, Miss., prominently connected with the development 

in of Mound Bayou, Ex-Alderman and Vice-Mayor of Mound Bayou. : 
pril— 
3 Gould, (Mrs.) Sarah A. (white), of North Weare, N. H. She was an army nurse during the 
Civil War and was known as the mother to Negro troops. tte ne ie 
4 Young, James H., of Raleigh, N. C. Business man and politician. Former Deputy 
Revenue Collector of Eastern North Carolina District for many years. He served one term 


y 
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in lower house of State Legislature. He was Colonel of the Third N i i- 

ment (colored) during the Spanish American War. Se cai a bid 

8 Mayfield, Robert L., of Nashville, Tenn., practicing lawyer. 

8 Jones, James H., of Washington, D. C., messenger in the Senate, During the Civil War 
he was a body guard of Jefferson Davis. When Richmond fell, Jefferson Davis, it is report- 
ed, entrusted to Jones the Official seal of the Confederate States. He was directed to hide 


it and to never reveal the hiding place. Although tempting offers we t 
hiding place, Jones died true to his trust. . oe bisaih cctiseace w a 


9 Price, A. D., of Richmond, Va. Business man, president, Southern Aid Society of Virginia, 


director of many colored banks and owner of A. D. Price Undertaking Establishment at 
Richmond, Va. 


12 Ourtis, James Webb, of Hot Springs, Ark, Prominent physician, served: as postmaster at 
Marion, Ala. Special Deputy in Pension Office and surgeon in the Eighth Illinois Regi- 


ment. Went to Cuba as surgeon in the Forty-eighth Volunteers at the time of the Spanish 
American War. 


30 Sterrs, Willis E., of Decatur, Ala., prominent physician, Ex-President of Alabama State 

sie Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutical Association. - 

ay— 

4 Moss, John A., of Washington, D. C. Mr. Moss was known as ‘“‘Common-Law John.” 
Born in slavery, held positions in Library of Congress, Census Bureau, Justice of the Peace. 
Practiced law since 1872. Oldest colored lawyer of the city. 

6 Nassau, Robert H., of Philadelphia, Pa., Missionary to Africa for over fifty years. Author 
of numerous pooks on Africa. i . 

12 Clinton, George Wylie, of Charlotte, N. C. Senior Bishop of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church. One of the most active men of his time in civic matters and in matters 
of church and state. — 

13 Daniels, George Washington, of Watertown, Texas. Slave, compelled to serve in the Con- 
federate Army, but escaped to Union Army. Daniel’s experiences as a slave in the South, 
his escape and record in the Union Army and his subsequent adventures were the subject 
of an interesting series of stories in the Youth's Companion. 

15 Perry, Christopher, J. Sr., of Philadelphia, Pa. Founder and editor of Philadelphia Trib- 
une. Served as member of Common Council from Seventh Ward for ten years, Assistant 
Appearance Clerk twelve years, active in church work. : 

18 Rodgers, M. M., of Dallas; Texas. Business man and politician. Served as Internal 
Revenue Collector eleven years. Active in church and secret society affairs. He was 

4 auditor of the National Baptist Convention (Incorporated). 

Une— 

2 Tyler, Ralph W., of Columbus, Ohio. Newspaper man and politician, Auditor of the 

Navy during Roosevelt’s Administration. 

16 Mason, W. &., of Chicago. Former Senator and at death Congressman at large from 
Tllinois. He was a staunch friend of the Negro race. 

20 Thompson, Frank, of Brooklyn, N. Y. . Employed thirty-three (33) years on Brooklym 
Daily Eagle, first Negro to be employed as linotype machinist on a big daily newspaper 
in the East, if not in the entire country. 


28 Creditt, William A., of Philadelphia, Pa. Baptist minister, President of Downingtown 
Fa Industrial School, formerly Vice-President of New England Baptist Convention. 
uly— 
26 Walker, C. T., of Augusta, Ga. Nationally noted preacher and lecturer. One of the most 
% eloquent preachers of his day, founder of Walker Baptist Institute of Augusta. : 
ugust— 

8 Loveless, H. A., of Montgomery, Ala. Leading Negro business man there. He was the 
owner of an undertaking establishment, operated a Taxi line and was in the sand and 
gravel business. / 

13 Wingate, George, of Baltimore, Md. Member of banking firm, Wingate & Brown. Active 
in promoting various racial movements. 


24 Frazier, William West (white), of Philadelphia, Pa., business man. He was a trustee of 
Hampton Institute. 4 
September— 

1 Williams, Mrs. Sylvania F., of New Orleans, La, Prominent educator in Louisiana. 
Taught continuously for fifty years and was principal of Thomy Lafon School for thirty 
years. 

2 Brown, Cassius M., of Harrisburg, Pa. One time publisher and associate editor of “Our 
National Progress.’ Served as Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania, 1872-74. He was also a member of the Common Council of 
Harrisburg. He was a personal friend of Charles Sumner. 


14 Antoine, Caesar ©., of Shreveport, La. Politician, prominent during Reconstruction 
Period. He was a member of the Louisiana State Senate from Caddo Parish, elected 
Lieutenant Governor of the State in 1872. 


16 Chandler, Mrs. Sarah Ann, of Los Angeles, Calif. She was eighty-eight (88) years old. 
Underground Railroad worker in Ohio during days of slavery. She was the grandmother 
‘s of Mrs. Florence Cole-Talberv, the noted singer. 
ctober— 
7 Dejoie, Paul H. V., of New Orleans, Physician and business man, president of “‘Univy 
Industrial, Insurance Company.” i r 3 
23 Burlin, Mrs. Natalie Curtiss, of New York City. A student_of Indian and Negro music, 
an authority on this subject. She published several books of Negro and Indian Folk Songs. 
Nocember— 
24 Jackson, Thomas H., of Wilberforce University, Ohio. Professor in Payne Theological 
Seminary, Wilberforce, member of first class to graduate from Wilberforce University, 
Fe ay of Shorter College, 1902-1904. 
ecember-— 
21 Williams, Samuel Laing. of Chicago. Prominent lawyer, Assistant United States District 
Attorney under Roosevelt and Taft. 
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21 Pinchback, Pinckney Benton Stewart, of Washington, D.C. Politician in Louisiana during 
Reconstruction Period. He was one of the most ®rominent figures in Louisiana politics 
during Reconstruction Period. He was Lieutenant Governor of the State and Acting 
Governor for a time. 

22 Landry, Pierre, of New Orleans, La. Prominent in Louisiana politics during the Recon~ 
struction Period. He was a member of the State Legislature as a representative and 
senator. He was at one time mayor of Donaldsonville and was also postmaster at that 


place. 
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POPULATION EACH CENSUS YEAR, 1790-1910 
SS a ee Se ee 
Per cent In- 


Number Per cent crease of White 
& Negro Popu- 


lation 
; 














' Az 

Census : Indian a ss 

Year Chinese =o 
Total Japanese} See Se fo 5 
Population | White Negro | and all a ea es =i q 
Others a Q Sere eS 2 
E } wise & Z 
1920; 105,710 ,620)94 ,820 915/10 463 ,131| 426 574) 89.7). 9 -9) 1.4) 16.0) 6.5 
1910} 91 ,972/,266/81 ,731 :957| 9 ,827 ,763] 412 ,546] 88.9] 10 wf) OVAL 2ou3) sya 
1900] 75 ,994'575/66 ,809 ,196] 8 ,333 ,99/4351 ,385] 87.9] 11.6] 0.5 21.2) 18.0 
1890) 62 ,947 ,714/55 ,101 ,258] 7 488 ,676] 357 ,780| 87.5} 11.9] O -6] 27.0] 13.8 
1880] 50,155 ,783]43 ,402 ,970] 6 ,580 ,793] 172 ,020] 86.5] 13.1 0.3] 29 .2) 34.9 
1870} 38 ,558 ,371|33 ,589 377] 4 »880 ,009] 88,985] 87.1] 12.7] 0.2 24.8] 9.9 
1860} 31 ,443 321/26 ,992 ,037| 4,441,830] 78,954! 85.6] 14 1] O31 37-27) 221 
1850} 23 ,191 ,876]19 553 1068] 3 ,638 ,808]/________ 84..3] 15.7) 2 137 27/8 26 6 
1840] 17 ,069 ,453]14 ,195 ,805} 2 ,873 ,648]__.______ | 83.2) 16.8]/____| 34.7] 23 4 
1830] 12,866 ,020/10 537 Frvks) Pareeseiel on 2 pene ae 81.9} 18 .1]____] 33.9] 31 A 
1820 9 ,638 ,453] 7 ,866 ,797| 1 :771 ,656 81.6} 18 .4|____] 34.2] 28 -6 
1810 7 ,239 ,881] 5 ,862 ,073 81.0] 19 .0}____} 36.1] 37.5 
1800 5 308 ,483] 4 306 ,446 81.1) 18.9]/____] 35.8] 32.3 
1790 3.929 ,214| 3,172 ,006 SOR7W19 3S lee oe 
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BLACK AND MULATTO POPULATION 











1850-1910 
eS ee 
NEGRO POPULATION | PER CENT OF TOTAL 
Sa en en en ee ULES Gann eEnannnTaN ane 
Census 
Year Total Black Mulatto Black Mulatto 
a ee LG) ee 
1910 9 ,827 ,763 TMUGEAOLe 2 ,050 ,686 79.1 20 .9 
1890 7 ,488 ,676* 6 ,337 ,980 1 ,132 ,060 84.8 $ 15.2 
1870 4 ,880 ,009 4 ,295 ,960 584 ,049 88 .0 12.0 
1860 4,441 ,830 3 ,853 ,467 588 ,363 86.8 13 .2 = 
1850 3 ,638 ,808 3 ,233 ,057 405 ,751 88 .8 11.2 


“Includes 18,636 enumerated in Indian Territory, not distinguished as Black and Mulatto. 


Concerning the above the Census report for 1910, General report and analysis 
page 129 says: 


‘Considerable uncertainty necessarily attaches to this classification, however 
since the accuracy of the distinction made depends largely upon the judgment 
and care of the enumerators. Moreover, the fact that the definition of the term, 
““mulattu”’? adopted at different censuses has not been entirely uniform may affect 
the comparability of the figures in some degree. At the census of 1910 the in- 
structions were to report as ‘‘black”’ all persons who were ‘‘evidently full-blood 
Negroes’’ and as “‘mulatto’’ all other persons having “‘some proportion or per- 
ceptible trace of Negro blood.” The instructions were substantially the same 
at the census of 1870; but at the census of 1890 the term “‘black”’ included all 
persons “having three-fourths or more black blood,” other persons with any 
proportion of ‘‘black’’ blood being classified as “‘mulattoes,’’ ‘‘quadroons,”’ or 
“octoroons;” and at the censuses of 1850 and 1860 the terms ‘“‘black’”’ and ‘‘mu- 
latto” appear not to have been defined. + 

+When this matter was sent to press the 1920 census report on Black and Mulatto popu- 
lation was not available. 








BLACK AND MULATTO ELEMENTS NEGRO POPULATION UNITED STATES, 
0- , 
le ee ee 


Negro Population 








Section Mulatto | 
Mulattoes to 
| 1,000 blacks 


oo 


Total Black 
Number Per cent 


eee ee eee 

















































1850 
United States__| 3,638,808] 3,233 .057 405 ,751 rp ead 126 
APO MOU ek 3,352 ,198| 3,017 490 334,708 | 10.0 ili 
The North... _...- 385 |369 214 617 70 "752 248 399 
The West-_-------- 1,241 . 950 291 23.4 3806 
Tue Westecos- st eh 
; 1870 
——tnited States] 7580009, 4.295.960 584.049 12.0 TAG 
he South. ..-22_- Z.420 811| 3,931,107 489,704 iii 125 
The North..._--- | 452 818 360,744 92074 20.3 255 
The West... ..-2c! 6 380 4/109 2271 356 553 
1890 
——Tnited States.) 7,488,686, 6 337,980) 1,182,060 ape wee 
The South..-_--.. 6.760 877| 5,816,997 924 944 13.7 159 
The North.....--- 701 ‘018 504 |506 196.512 230 390 
The West__._....- 27 081 16 (477 10 '604 39.2 | 644 
ee ie 
United States..| 9,827,763). 7.777.077, 2,050 686 309) 264 
The South____-_-- 8.740 427| 6,988 .567| 1,760,860 301 252 
The North.._----- 1 1027 |674 754115 273 |559 266 363 
34 395 16 (267 32.1 473 









Siena 50 ,662 
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1920 (Estimated) 


\ 














United States_ (10 ,463 ,131 8 ,056 ,520 2 406 ,493 23 :0 298 
The South: 22422 8 ,912 ,231 6 ,910 ,913 2 ,001 ,318 22.4 289 
The, North) =2 222 1,472 ,309 1 ,089 ,345 382 ,964 26 .0 351 
TheeWwest.2- =. Se 78 591 56 ,262 . 22,329 28 .4 396 





INCREASE BLACK AND MULATTO ELEMENTS NEGRO POPULATION BY 20 YEAR 
PERIODS, 1850-1910 AND THE 10 YEAR PERIOD, 1910-1920. 


The Increase 



































































































































Negro Population | Per cent 
Mulat- 
Mu- toes to 
Section Total Black Mulatto | Total} Black latto 1,000 
| Blacks 
1850-1870 
United States__| 1,241 ,201, 1 ,062 ,903 178 ,298 34.1 32 .9 43.9 168 
The South ________ _| 1,068 ,613 913 ,617 154 ,996 31.8 30.3 46 .3 170 
ShevNorth) = Ieee 167 ,449 146 ,127 21 ,322 58 .7 68 .1 30 .2 146 
La) Wie sth e282 eB 5,139 3,159 1,980 414.1| 331.7 680 .4 627 
1870-1890 
United States__-___/ 2,590,031) 2 042 ,020 548 .011 53 .5 47 .5 93 .8 286 
MhetSouthet =. a: oo 2 ,321 ,130 q ,885 ,890 435 ,240 52.5 48 .0 88 .9 231 
Ane: NOKvN a. 252 ae 248 ,200| 143 ,762 104 ,438 54.8 39.9 113.4 726 
The *Westih__ --oe 05 20,,701 12 ,3868 8 333 1324.5 301 .0 366 .9 674 
1890-1910 

United States_. | 2,357 ,723) 1,439 ,097 918 ,626 31.2 22.7 81.1 638 
The Southys.._~2 4-2 2 ,007 ,486| 1,171,570 835 ,916 29.7 20.1 90.4 714 
The North __ Seat 326 ,656 249 ,609 77 ,047 46 .6 49.5 39 .2 309 
ANROL Weston 5 = = 23 .581 17 ,918 5 ,663 87.1 108 .7 53.4 316 

1910-1920 (Estimated) 

United States | 635,250 | 279.443 355 .807 6.5 3.6 17.4)! 273 
PnerSouthee oe = 162 ,832 —77 ,654 240 ,486 1.9 | Ea Pl nee 3,097 
he North 2! 2 444 ,489 335 ,230 109 ,259 43.3 44.4 39 .9 "326 
The “West 2. 5s Fe 27 ,929 21 ,867 6 ,062 55.1 63.5 37 .2 277 

1850-1920 
United States_ 6 ,824 ,205| 4 ,823 463 | 2,000,742 187 .5 149 .2 493 .0 415 
The South ._____ 5 ,560 ,061] 3 ,893 ,423 | 1,666 : 
Tho North ,638 | 165.8 129 .0 497 .9 428 
and West ___.__ 1 264 ,144' 980,040 334 ,104 441 .0 431 .4 470 .2 359 
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CLASSIFICATION OF NEGRO POPULATION BY SEX 


In 1920 the divison of the Negro population by sex was: Males, 5,209,436 
females, 5,253,695. The number of males to 100 females was 992. In the 
urban Negro population the number of males to 100 females was 95.4; in the 
rural Negro population the number of males to 100 females was 101.2. 


PROPORTION MULATTO BY SEX: 1910, 1870 AND 1860 





Negro Population. 





Percentage 





- Year and Class of Pop- 3 of distribution 
ulation Both Excess Males by color 
sexes Male. |s Remale|-— 7 =. =) |. to 
ieee 1000 |— 

of , Of fe- e- Fe- 

Pe males} males | males}/Males | males 
ee ee ee ee | pei ose ee 

1910 

Netal tse 9 ,827 ,763|4 ,885 ,881]4 ,941 ,882}__-___ 56 ,001 989] 100.0} 100 .0 
Black. -=85_ 222 3u! 7,777 ,O77|3 ,922 ,33213 ,854 ,745/67 ,587) _--_-- 1,018} 80.3} 78.0 
Mulatto ce alae abe 2,050 ,686| 963 ,549)1 ,087 ,137|-.---- 123588 886] 19.7) 22.0 
TOtaton oases eS 4,880 ,009|2 ,393 ,263}2 ,486 ,746)___--- 93 ,483 962] 100.0} 100.0 
Black! ae Sr eee ee 4 ,295 ,960|2 ,115 ,367|/2 ,180 32 Js} ieee page 65 ,226 970} 88.4) 87.7 
Mulatto ao ee Ree 584 ,049| 277,896) 306 ,153)_.---- 28 ,257 908} 11.6} 12.3 
SWC Reeaneeey ee aos 4,441 ,830]2 ,216 ,74412 ,225 EOSG ate Se 8 342 996] 100 .0| 100.0 
Black se ets = Fe 3 853 ,467|1 936 ,536)1 ,916 ,93L 19,6052. 22. 1,010) 87.4) 86.2 
Mulatto ya Sees 588 .363! 280.208! 308 ,155!_-----|27 947 909! 12.6) 13.8 





MARITAL CONDITIONS. 


The 1920 census reports on marital conditions were not available 
when this matter went to press. In 1910 there were 3,059,312 Negro 
males, fifteen years of age and over. 1,083,472 of these were single, 
1,749,228 were married, 189,970 were widowed, and 20,146 were divorced. 
Of the 3,103,344 females, fifteen years of age and over, 823,996 were 
single; 1,775,949 were married, 459,831 were widowed and 33,286 were 
divorced. 


NEGRO POPULATION IN THE NORTH AND IN THE SOUTH. 


Negro population outside of the South in 1900 was 911,025; in 1910 it was 
1,078,336 and in 1920 it was 1,550,754. This was an increase from 1900 to 1910 
of 167,311 or 18.4 per cent and from 1910 to 1920 of 472,418 or 48.8 per cent. 





NEGRO POPULATION OF NORTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 























; Population 
Division of States 
: 1900 1910 1920 

New England: 

WiaIIOn ee ees Doak oe eo aes e td = #5019 1,363 MoLo 

New Hampshire... 2.22522 -------S-s--4=------57 662 564 621 

VerOOU Ue te ee, eee oe ee ee re a 826 1 621 572 

Massachusetts... -_.2_---------- -----=--2---55 31,974 38 ,055 45 ,466 

Minoderkslandis sy yee ee a Bene see reas f> 9 ,092 9 ,529 10 ,036 

@onnecvicue LA] San Bee Sse Fas te ade SA Tighe ti Arak ee Ries 15 ,226 15,174 21 ,046 
Middle Atlantic: 

Wawona tin ae) a eae ee eae ee oa O72 ie 99 ,232 134,191 | 198 ,483 

me Toop Cs iad sso ee tee Was | 69844 | 89.760 | 117,132 

Pons lwanid se see. oe ae sae ee eee 156 ,84 193 ,919 284 ,568 
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East North Central: 
AO see cl Bese hea oe ts Ge ees 96 ,901 111 ,452 186 ,187 
Gee nae eet ee eee ee 37505 | 601320 | 80810 
Tilinoldso 5. See VL Se ee 85,078 | 109,049 | 182,274 
Tope Sue tuomanrergs Len k> ie Mage reg ae 15 816 17 4115 60 ,082 
Wiscisiit axe asic Cot = Ue ae 2'342 | 21900 | 5201 
West North Central 
int 4,959 7,084 8,809 
tows ites 12 693 14 (973 19 005 
Missouri____ 161 234 | 157,452 | 178 241 
North Dakota 286 ore, ae 
South Dakota 465 13 345 
INGDTASKa Sei 2 Be Se 8 es ee Se eee 6 ,269 7 689 
GAR RIG Ee Eft ee ae ee ee 52 ,003 54 ,030 57 ,922 
Mountain: 
P pos a eo EL ie eee 1 523 1 834 1 ,658 
or Seite sais sens oan ermereers sec: 293 651 920 
PUY yO Tra ae er te ee are NG ee er 940 2,235 1,375 
OColorado.® = 228) 2 Boa See see 2 ie ee eee 8 ,570 11 5453 11,318 
ATI ZONGiats lc le EE ene Se eee 1 ,848 2 ,009 8 ,005 
pace peueean es cio | tess | 588 
Nexic0 is! 1. oc). [ake (Same es ie eee apes 1,610 7 
Nea. 0s Re er a ae 134 B13 346 
Pacific 
ie COL 2 ae ee es RO ORE 2,514 6,058 6 883 
orbeoke eS Bt SASS PP hop A RE 5, DON EIEN 1/105 | 1/492 | 2'144 
Oaliformia® as = 2 = be sy oh oe ee ee 11 ,045 21 645 38 .763 











WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION IN THE SOUTH, 1880-1920. 








= ae 


Per Cent of Total 








2 

CENSUS YEAR Total White Negro peas [Negro 8 

5 

Others (1) = 

\ : ; fl <a 
RESULT 16.516 .568/10 .555 427|5 953 903 7,238 63.9 136.01 @) 
LSOUEL eee Le Tans 20 1028 1059/13 193 45316 760.577 | 74.029 |65.9 |33'8 | o 2 
OS Serie a i oe 24 '523 '527|16 521 9707 922 969 | 78588 \67.4 |32°3 | 03 
1OlE Sass Te Ss 29 389 249/20 547 1455/8 749 427 | 92'367 |6010 |29'8 | 073 
fooince ae eee 33 125 '831124 132 2174/8 912 259 | 81°358 |72:9 |26'9 | 0/4 


| 








(1) Indians, Chinese, Japanses, etc. 
(2) Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION IN THE SOUTH BY STATES, 1900, 1910, 1920 




















Division and White Negro 
State 1920 | 1910 | 1900 1920 1910 1900 
THE SOUTH _______. 24 ,132 214/20 ,547 ,455/16 ,521 970, 8,912 259, 8,749 427] 7,922,969 
South Atlantic____| 9 {648 ,940| 8 /071 /603| 6 {706 051] 47325 '120| 4/112 '488| 3 1739 '017 
Delaware .______. 192 615] 171/102} °153'977 30 /335 31/181 30 1697 
Maryland_______. 1 ,204 ,737| 1,062 (639] 952/424] 244'479/ 232'250| 235,064 
Dist.ofColumbia -| 326/860] '2367128] 191/532| 109 966 94 '446 86 702 
Virginia” oo. a.e" 1 617 909] 1,389 ,809] 1,192'855| 690/017] 671,096] 660/722 
West Virginia --~_| 1/377 7235] 1'156'817| ‘915/233 86 1345, 64/173 43 499 
North Carolina ~__) 1,783,779] 1,500,511] 1,263;603| 7631407| 697 '843| 624 '469 
South Carolina -_-| 818,538] 679 ,161| 557,807] _ 864719] 835 '843| 782 "321 
Georgia_____..._. 1,689 ,114] 1,431 802] 1,181 |294| 1,206 .365] 1,176 '987| 1,034 813 
Bloridas oes 638,153) 443 634] ‘297 /333/ "329 1487| "308 669| 2307730 
East South Oentral_. __| 6 ,367 ,547| 5,754 326] 5,044 \847| 2 523 '532| 2,652 '513| 2,499 ‘S86 
Kentucky________ 2,180 560] 2/027 ,951| 1;862 ;309| 235/938] ~ '261 656 84 706 
Tennessee___._._ 1,885,993] 1,711,432] 1/540;186| 451,758] 473'088| 4807243 
Alabama.-....... 1,447 ,032/ 1,228 |832/ 1/001 152; 900:652| 908/282 $97 '307 
Mississippi_____ __ *_ 853,962] 786,111) 641/200] 935,184] 1,009 '487| 907 ’630 
West South Central -__| 8,115,727) 6,721 /491| 4,771,065] 2,063 }579| 1/984 '426| 1,694 066 
Arkansas_.__.___. 1 5279 :757| 1/131 026 44 ,580| '472/220| '442'801|  '366 856 
Louisiana_______. 1,096,611] 941,086] 7297616] 700'257| 713874 650 1804 
Oklahoma_____. _. 1,821,194] 144/531] 670/204 149/408] 137/612 55 684 
Wexas. ve oo. 3,918 ,165) 3,204 848) 2.426 669] 741,694] 690/049] 620729 
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PER CENT WHITE AND NEGRO OF TOTAL POPULATION OF THE SOUTH. 
1900, 1910, 1920. 



























































Per Cent of Total Population | Per Cent of Increase (1) 
1920 1910 | 1900 1910-1920 | 1900-1910 
State and Division 

White |Negro |White |Negro |White | Negro |White |Negro |White|Negro 

The South.__-_._- 73.0) 27.0) 69.0, 29.8) 67.4 
South Atlantic_| 69.0| 30.9] 66.2| 33.7| 64.2 3B 2 13 o woe ao 4 103 
Delaware ____- 86.4, 13.6| 84.6] 15.4| 83.4) 16.6) 12.5) -2.7| 11.1; 1.6 
Maryland-____| 83.1] 16.9) 82.0} 17.9] 80.2) 19 fal 15 Ob BS; Al Bl al 2 
Dist. of Col’bia| 74:7 25.1) 71.3} 28.5] 68.7) 31-1| 40'¢| 16:4 23.3] 8.9 
Virginia__.__--| 70-1] 29.9] 67.4) 32.6] 64.3) 35.6] 16-4| 2:8 16.5] 1.6 
West Virginia__| 94.1) 5.9] 94:7| _5.3| 95:5] 4/5) 19.6] 34.6) 26.4 47 5 
N. Carolina ___| 69.7| 29.8] 68.0] 31.6] 66.7| 33.0} 18.9) 9.4] 18 all 7 
§. Oatolina..2.| 48.6). 51.4| 44.8] “55.2|- 41.6| 58.4]. 20.7) 275] 21.8)) 6.8 
Georgia_____-- BSS! 4407| 954.9)) 45.1) 53.3] 468 .7| 18.1] \2-5, 21 2} 138.7 
Florida .......| 65.9] 34.0] 58.9] 41.0) 56.3] 43.7| 452] 6.7| 49.2) 33.8 
Bast South Gen’l...| *71.5| 28.4| 68 4| 31:5} 66/8} 33.1] 16.6, -4.8|. 14.1|. 6.1 
Kentucky____- 90 2|9/8| 88.6] 11.41 86.7| 13.3} 8.1] -9.8| 8.9| -8.1 
Tennessee____- 80.7| 19/3} 78.3} 21.7| 76.2| 23.8] 10.5) -4.5| 11.1) -1.5 
Alabama____--| 61.6, 38.4) 57.5) 42.5] 54.7| 45.2) 18.1 Seiad Se Owe 
Mississippi____| 47.2} 52.2| 43.7] 56.2) 41.3] 58.5) 8.9) -7.4; 22.6) 11.2 
West South Central.| 79.7| 20.2| 76.5) 22.6) 73.0] 25.9] 27.4) 3.9] 40.9} 17.1 
Arkamsas____-- 7T3AOl. Ve .O Te 8) 2824). 7220)|— 280). 13 26 6.6| 19.7) 20.7 
Louisiana —___- 61.0| 38.9] 56.8] 43.1] 52.8] 47.1! 18.3] -1.9| 29.0 9.7 
Oklahoma____- go s| 7.4 87.2] 8.3| 84.8] 7.0} 26.8] -8.6| 115.5] 147.1 
Texas________ 34.0} 15.9] $2.2). .17-9) 79.6). 20.4) 22.2) 7.5) 32.1) 11.2 

















(1) A Minus Sign (—) denotes decrease. 


MIGRATION OF THE NATIVE NEGRO POPULATION. 


In Spite of Migration 
No Great Change In Percentage 
Number Persons Living Outside State of Birth. 

Of the 10,381,309 Negroes reported by the 1920 census as being born 
in the United States, the state of birth of 38,575 was not ascertained by 
the enumerators. ‘The total number for whom the state of birth was 
reported, 10,342,734, comprised 8,288,492 or 80.1 per cent who were 
living in the states in which they were born and 2,054,242 or 19.9 per 
cent who were living in other states. In spite of the migration of 
1916-1920 the number of Negroes living outside of the state of birth is but 
little greater than it was in the two previous decades. In 1910 the per- 
centage living in other states was 16.6 and in. 1900 it was 15.6. 


Of thetotal number of Negroes reported as being born in the South, 9,600,943, it was found 
that 7,751,361 or 80.7 per cent _were living in their native states and 1,068,788 or 11,1 per cent 
were living in other Southern States and 780,794, or 8.1. per cent were living in t he North c1 
West. The number born in the South and now living in the North, 780,794 is 330,260 more 
than the number from the South, 440,534, who were living in the Northin 1910. Of the num- 
per of Negroes reported as being born in the North and West,741,791,it was found that 537, W31 
or 72.4 per cent were living in the States in which they were born; 157,437 or 21.2 per cent were 
living in other northern or western States and 47, 223 or 6.4 per cent were living in the South. 


Migration Negroes North 
Migration Negroes South 
Both Go On At Same Time. 

The 1920 census shows that the proportion of southern born Negroes 
who had migrated to the North or West was 8.1 per. cent of the total 
Negroes born in the South and that this was only about one-fourth larger 
than the proportion of Negroes who were born in the North or West and 
had migrated to the South, 6.4 per cent. It is noteworthy that while 
the migration of Negroes to the North goes on, the migration of 
Negroes to the South continues and that the number of Negroes, 47,223, 
living in the South in 1920 was 5,734 more than the number, 41,489 from 
the North or West who were living in the South in 1910. 
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INTERSECTIONAL MIGRATION NEGROES UNITED STATES, 1870-1920. 





Native Negro Population United States 





























: Percentage 
B in Born in State of 
Year Total bi North | Birth, etc., Born in | State of 
South and not Bornin | North anal Birth. etc., 
West Reported South West not 
Reported 
LIVING IN THE SOUTH. 
1870 4,416 ,788| 4 ,400 ,182 15 ,583 1 ,O73 99 .6 0.4 (3 
1880 5 ,948 ,406| 5 ,926 322 22 .039 45 99 .6 0.4 (3) 
1890 6 ,753 ,917| 6 ,667 ,014 23,268 63 .635 98 .7 0.3 0.9 
1900 7 ,915 ,406| 7 ,866 ,807 30 ,397 18 ,202 99 .4 0.4 0.2 
1910 8 ,758 ,858| 8 ,668 ,619 41 ,489 28 ,750 99 .2 0.5 0.3 
1920* 8 ,894 ,114] 8 ,820 ,149 47 223 |-26.,.742 99 .2 0.5 0.3 
LIVING IN THE NORTH AND WEST. 

1870 453 ,576| 149,100 304 ,073 403 32 .9 67 .O { @) 
1880 618 ,370} 198 ,029 420 ,318 23 Soin 68 .0 (3) 
1890 714,780} 241 ,855 457 ,833 15 ,092 33.8 64 .1 Pde 
1900 898 ,252| 349 ,651 539 ,692 8 ,909 38 .9 60.1 10 
1910 1,048 566] 440,534 | 595,401 | 12,631 42 .0 56.8 1.2 
1920 1,486 ,593| 780,794 693 ,968 11.831 53112 46 .0 0.8 














GAIN NORTH AND WEST AND LOSS oe sOULe BY INTERSTATE MIGRATION. 
: 1870-1920. 








Native Negro Population 








Born South and Living i Born North and West Net gain of North and 
‘ rite Weste ecyierth and Living in South West and loss of South 


Decennial 
Year 








Number at end 10 year Number at 10 year Gain at end each} 10 year 











each decade Increase end each Tncrease a Decade Increase 
decade 
1870 TAS TOO hi a TOS": | tam met ee 133 OUe. Nas (Re es 
1880 198 ,029 A8 ,929 22 ,039 64 ,56 175 ,990 42 473 
1890 241 ,855 43 ,826 23 ,268 1 ,229 118 ,587 —57 ,403 
1900 349 ,651 107 ,796 30 ,397 7,129 319 ,254 200 ,667 
1910 440 ,534 90 ,883 41 ,489 11 ,092 399 ,045 79 ,791 
1920 780 ,794 340,160 47 ,223 5 ,734 733 ,571 334 ,526 








The census statistics indicate that in general Negroes born in the 
North or West and in the northern part of the South have migrated 
to a much larger extent than those born in the far South. Itis found that 
27.6 per cent of Negroes born in the North or West are living in other 
states than those in which they were born. Of those born in the states 
of the upper South that is, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, the corresponding percentage was 24.8 per 
cent. Of the Negroes born in the lower southern states, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, only 
16.2 per cent were living outside of the states in which they were born. 





(3) Less than one-tenth of one per cent, 
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Greatest Movement Negroes 
Within Southern States 
Has Been To South And West. 





It is found that as a result of the recent migration that there has been a pro- 
nounced increase in the migration from the far south as for example: the Negroes 
who were born in South Carolina and had migrated from that state to Pennsyl- 
vania increased from 2,118 in 1910 to 11,624 in 1920; those fro m Georgia to 
Pennsylvania, from 1,578 to 16,196; those from Florida to Pennsylvania, from 
393 to 5,870; those from Alabama to Ohio, from 781 to 17,588; those from Miss- 
issippi to Illinois, from 4,612 to 19,485; those from Louisiana to Illinois, from 
1,609 to 8,078; and those from Texas to Missouri from 1,907 to 4,344. 

In spite of the large number of Negroes who have recently migrated from the 
South to the North it is a fact that when the 130 years since the first census was 
taken is considered that the greatest movement of Negroes within the South has 


been to the South and West. 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION NEGROES BORN IN SOUTH AND LIVING OUTSIDE 
STATES OF BIRTH IN 1910 AND 1920. 
































1910 1920 
Residence 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Living in the Northan West _____ Rpan Roe ae 440 ,534 30.0 780 ,794 42 .2 
Living in other Southern Statesto East and 
North of State of Birth _______________ 256 ,574 eas 276 ,949 14.9 
Living in other Southern States to West and 
South of State o$ Birth_______________ 762 ,839 5223 791 ,839 42.9 
ANG fe Pre Rie eA ee IN a ae Sea NIE ee 1 459 947 100.0 1 .849 .582 100.0 





The Center of Negro Population 
Has Moved 478 Miles 
To Southwest In 130 Years. 


In 1790 the center of Negro population was 25 miles southwest of Petersburg 


in Dinwiddie county, Virginia. 


and was then located in the northeastern part of Alabama. 
indicate that in 1920 the center of Negro population is still somewhere near the 


northeastern part of Alabama. 


In 1910 it had moved to the southwest 478 miles 
Estimates appear to 
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Movement To Cities. 


_ From 1910 to 1920 the trend of population from the country to the 
city was greatly accentuated. For the first time in the country’s history 
more than half the entire population is now living in urban territory. Of 
the 105,710,620 persons in the nation, 54,304,603 or 51.9 per cent are 
living in incorporated pleces of 2,500 inhabitants or more and 51,406,017 
or 48.1 per cent in rural territory. 

In 1910the percent of the population urban was 46.3 and rural 53.7. The 
number of Negroes living in the urban territory increased by 870,244 that is 
from 2,689,229, to 3,559,473. More than one-third, 34.0 per cent, of the total 
Negro populaion is living in urban territory. The census reports indicate an 
actual decrease of 234,876 or 3.4 per cent in Negro rural population of the 


country. In 1910 the number of Negroes reported as living in rural territory 
was 6,894,972. In 1920 the number thus living was reported to be 6,661,332. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NEGROES IN UNITED STATES LIVING IN URBAN 
AND RURAL COMMUNITIES, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920. 














Number | Per Cent 
Year Urban Rural Urban Kural 
1920 ‘ 3 559 473. 6 ,903 ,658 34 .0 66 .O r 
1910 2 ,689 ,229 7 138 ,534 27 .4 72.6 
1900 2 ,005 ,972 6 ,828 ,022 22.7 77 «3 
1890 1 481 ,142 6 ,007) ,534 19.4 80.6 











INCREASE IN NUMBER®AND IN PER CENT NEGROES IN UNITED STATES IN 
URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


{ncrease (1) 

















Decade Numoer Per Cent 

mn Urban Kural Urban Rural 
1910-1920 870 ,244 —234 ,876 32.3 -3 ..3 
1900-1910 683 ,257 310 ,512 34 .0 4.5 
1890-1900 524 ,830 820 ,488 35 .4 13 .6 





(2) A minus (-) sign indicates a decrease. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NEGROES IN THE SOUTH LIVING IN TURBAN AND 
RURAL COMMUNITIES, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920. 

















: Number - Per Cent 
Year | Urban Kural Urban | Rural 
1920 2 ,250 ,899 6 ,661 ,332 25.3 74.7 
1910 1 854 ,455 6 ,894 ,972 21 .2 78 8 
1900 1 ,364 ,796 6 ,558 ,173 17.2 82.8 
1890 1 ,033 .235 5,727 ,342 | 15.3 84.7 





INCREASE IN NUMBER AND IN PER CENT OF NEGROES IN THE SOUTH IN 
URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


increase (1) 

















' Decade Number Per Cent are 
Urban Rural Urban { Rural! 
1910-1920 396 ,444 —233 ,640 21.3 -3 .4 
1900-1910 489 ,659 336 ,800 \ 35.8 6x1 
1890-1900 331 ,561 830 ,831 32 .0 14.5 





(1) A minus (—) sign indicates a decrease. 


STATES, COUNTIES, AND CITIES HAVING THE LARGEST 
: NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES. 
The State of Georgia has the largest Negro population of any State. 
In 1920 it was 1,206,365. The State of Mississippi has the largest per- 
centage of Negroes 52.2 per cent of the total population. Negro popu- 
lation in Mississippi in 1920 was 935,184. 
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The three counties in the United States having the largest percent- 

age of Negroés are Issequena County, Mississippi, 90.7 per cent, 6,915 

Negroes and 703 whites; Tensas County, Louisiana, 85.3 percent, 12,085 

Negroes and 1,769 whites; and Tunica County, Mississippi, 89.0 per cent, 

18,207 Negroes and 2,179 whites. 

The five cities in the United States having the largest Negro population are: 

New York, 152,467; Washington, 109,966; Chicago, 109,485; Baltimore, 108,322; 

and New Orleans, 100,980. There are now no cities in the United States in which 

50 per cent or more of the population are Negroes. In 1910 there were four cities 

in the United States having 25,000 inhabitants or more, with at least half of the 

population Negro. They were: Jacksonville, Fla., 50.8 per cent, 29,293 Negro 

and 28,329 white; Montgomery, Ala., 50.6 per cent, 19,322 Negro and 18,802 

white; Charleston, S. C., 52.8 per cent, 31,056 Negro and 27,764 white; Savannah, 
Ga., 51.1 per cent, 33,246 Negro and 31,784 whites. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COUNTIES BY NEGRO POPULATION: 
* I9QIO. 


The classification of counties by Negro population for 1920 was not 
available when this matter was sent to press. The aggregate number of 
counties in the United States in 1910 was 2,953, of which 1,351 were in 
the South, 1,265 in the North, and 337 in the West. 

Negro population was reported from 2,843 of these counties, the 
number reporting no Negro population being 110, of which 32 were in 
the South and 78 in the North and West. Of thé 32 Southern counties 
which reported no Negro population, 28 were in Texas, 2 in Oklahoma, 
1 in Arkansas, and 1 in North Carolina. Outside of Texas, therefore, 
there were in the South only 4 counties which reported no Negro popu- 
lation in 1910. 


“The Negro population increased during the decade 1900-1910 in 1,433 county 
or combination-county areas, decreased in 1,229 areas, and remained unchanged 
in 44 areas, there being 45 areas which reported no Negro population either at 
the beginning or at the end of the decade. 

“It is equally true of the total population of the country, all classes combined 
that it decreased during the decade 1900-1910 in a large number of counties, 
including counties in those sections in which the total population is almost en- 
tirely white. Of this decreasing area, 338,334 square miles were in the North and 
West, and 134,128 square miles were in the South, the area of decreasing popu- 
lation in the South constituting 15.3 per cent of the total area, or approximate- 
ly one-sixth in the South as in the country as a whole. 


“In every state for which data are presented there are areasin which 
the Negro population increased rapidly, other areas in which it increased 
slowly, and still others in which it remained stationary or decreased. 
The area of most rapid Negro increase embraces the greater part of 
Florida, and the southern counties of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
together with counties scattered in other sections of the South. 

ein general, it is true that a wide belt of area in which Negro increase has been 

rapid encircles the Gulf from southern Florida to the Mississippi River. This lies 
south of the region of maximum density of Negro population in 1910. A number 
of counties in the black-belt area, in fact, decreased in Negro population or in- 
creased at a low rate during the decade, while counties of relatively low density 
along the Gulf coast showed generally high rates of increase. Throughout the 
greater portion of the region of relatively low density lying between the Appala- 
chian Mountains and the Ohio River, on the other hand, the Negro population 
decreased during the decade. 

“Considering the region east of the Mississippi River, the area of rapid increase 

lies to the south, and the area of decrease to the north of the area of maximum 


' density, the increase within the “black belt” being generally below the average 
‘for the South. 
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“Fhe decrease over large portions of Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee is undoubtedly accounted for in part by 
migration into northern states, but the population changes for the de- 
cade in the South as a whole indicate for the Negro population of this 
sectien a decided drift southward. Considerable areas of rapid increase 
are scattered also in the region to the west of the lower Mississippi, in 
Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, indicating a net Negro migration west 
ward across the Mississippi during the decade.” 
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|| Number of Counties or Combinations 
of Counties (1) 


Number 

















: of In which the Negro Having no Negro 
Section or Division Coun- population population in 
ties 
1910 
1910 
Total || ™m- De- Did not or 
creased creased! change 1900 
1900 1900 900 
1910 1910 1910 
United States _ _. __; 2 ,953 2,751 1 443 1,229, 44 45 
Mhe South wm- 2-2 Sse 1,351 1,214 662 533] 4 15 
South Atlantic_____ .__. ey 534 491 298 192 1 pe 
East South Central__. _ ._ 361 347 138 208 1 EGE 
West South Central_____- 456 376 226 133 2 15 
The tINORGhets See oe 1 ,265 1 ,236 582 603] 29 22 
TMheWyiests Aa Vee Se 337 301 189 93! 11 8 











(1) In cases where boundaries of eountive were changed during the decade 1900-1910, 
county areas and populations have been combined and computations made for the com- 
bined area. The entire State of Oklahoma is classified as a single area. 
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COUNTIES HAVING HALF OR MORE OF THEIR POPULATION 
NEGROES. 


In 1860 there were in the South, 244 counties in which half or more of 
the population were Negroes. ‘The number of these counties in 1880 
was 300; in 1890 the number was 282; in 1900 the number was 286; in 
1910 the number was 264 and in 1920 the number was 220; that is, the 
greatest number of these counties was in 1880 and the smallest number 
was in 1920. 


_ The population of the counties having half or more of their population Negroes 
was in 1880, 3,392,235; in 1890, 3,555,970; in 1900, 4,057,619; in 1910, 3,932,484 
and in 1920, 3,330,294. The 4 maps which follow show for the 4 census years, 
1860, 1880, 1900, 1910 the counties having 50 percent or more of their 
population Negroes. 

It will be seen from an examination of these maps that while there has been a 
fluctuation in the number of counties haying more than half of their population 
Negroes, the area occupied by these counties was practically the same in 1860 
and in 1910 that is, at each census the area embraced a group of counties in 
eastern Virginia and North Carolina anda belt of counties extending from the 
South Carolina coast through South Carolina, Central Georgia and Alabama, 
and a detached area embracing a portion of the lower Mississippi Valley. The 
general contour and extent of these areas show remarkably little change in a 
period of 60 years. 
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COUNTIES HAVING AT LEAST 50 PER CENT OF THEIR POPULA- 
TION NEGRO 
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CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES HAVING 2,000 OR MORE NEGROES IN 1920. 











Alabama: Total Population Negro Population 
TIS bOU Use) sos se ee eee LW Gi iS. Saas orer pe Beat ape eA PE EAP 5 834 
Bessemer 23 es Sy ork op aes TS (OCA i oo ais oe ea Se amr 10 ,561 
Birmingham oo ea Eee Wit e erre Coe ata Sipe aie nye Be a Nes aD Res eT 70 ,2309 
Re htON Boe ne Se de ee 665, 2,208 
WICa tithes es pov Se aR 75 2,421 
LINN eb aes Sh Miers, a Se oe Bailes Oh gis 4.290 
TVD Gil Evie 9 eae Sameera, Wie Vasey (amine 2,657 
Blorenee 32 = er ee 2,329 
Gadsden Bee By ee eee 2 4 218 
Huntsville. oa 2 2 935 
INEODUG 2 tise, 65 Be 23 ,906 
Montgomery > ~ ee 19 ,827 
Opelika fo ei-20 22 me eT 2 ,269 
SSC ao ee we oe a ee ate a 8 ,200 
BRE AES 6 Coy aa Sey lala 2 ee cele Weve. <1. 2 ,656 

TOY 2 erie a Se a i eee 2 854 
Tuscaloosa_____ ; 4 557 
Union Springs_2____. cone = Ze C2 
ATIZONG: :). | PRR eis nhs Seek oer Ng ae 51k rl RCN Pa oC LY a 
Arkansas: 
Mort: Snaith. sae =: Sees at te ee Pie Vi eee smear een Ee. 325 3 584 
Helena fuk mau 4 pe Sesame fet BO Ib Ne ee Se ae 4 863 
EobiSpring sie. tree Sto bee WS GOD SCM lt fom aan ae, eee ee 2 811 
Trttle Roches es Sakae ci win baie Cp MAD See eee ee ee Be ota 17 477 
Marianna S00 7° Sf ee les 5A We Sere i POS, Sater 3,234 
Pine Bliit. ae ec ae et TOCLSi SE ee = HES Sete Saece pease 6 ,403 
cial ae oar) ei Sa. ae Ou ON = See a 2 fC es my ee 2 ,406 
‘exarkana (total)__________._.____ = LG\ 73 Ge eee Se ty 2 2 me nS: 
California: : aes 
OS AMISOLOS ES 5 a an eso. pele bd SIN Gi ee Lee Rae eee 7 
Oallland————— oT TI si cet ee ke % "489 
NCISCO Se ae eet ple aes 5OGS67 6s. ee oe ee ee te ae 
Colorado: 506 ,676_ 2 414 
BN VOr. Se AE irons primate ree DG AO enn oe ie ey cen oe glial 
Connecticut: d 56 491 6 ,075 
IZ OPOT a 2 ae oe ee SG Be eo aa ee 
Hartford. ——____ 1380360222222 hae ee iene 41199 
Ve 
Daayas A 5 ag fee po a te ee a eee e0r8 
g UL da YA atS4 10) 6 lg ree tee eatin Me ete ee i a ERGRe es sup o  e Lenhee ae 

Det pf Columbias amit a eee 

ashington______ Riso ease, ee, 

Florida: | 3 BOLD fs 55 Soo eet eee a eee 109 ,966 

a Ne piesa eee ees 32 US AES De RR sh ee 4 
Fermandina= i. 0. Py Cy a 3 S47 PIER Wi OPER ESE ST or Sas : ea 
Gainesville________ aegis Sarg hae Bo 6 360 i Sgr ioe eI Sirteres fe He srs 2 937 
Jacksonville________ A ee red DS | eet eee ee 4159 
Key West________ a BN ee ta 7 1520 
SUM a ee ee 4 ,030 
Ocala 2) Ne Ce ae a ee ge70 
ORIAD Ota ce a 2,050 
Palatka______ TS ND ateg eee) a ee 2 552 
HensacOla. toc Se ee 2 634 

01 ee en mae Ho 10 ,404 
Tallahassootes: semiiee oka 2 491 
Tanase eC ei a tee 
West. Palm, Beach________.. ge a : 

Georgia: | qa Seam database x= 3 490 

lbany.. ae eS 
Américus_ = 53 a. cee ce 6 144 
Athens... 22. | Wiles eee, ne 4 629 
Atlanta_____ 6 ,595 
Augusta le Sa 2 ars 62 ,796 
Bainbridge 22 582 
Brunswick cos__2 2. 2,220 
Coltimbus- 8. 2 5 Stone 
Cordele_______ iA Wieceauae = ge 9 ,093 
Diting wn See 3,254 
HDOriGE. © sw ee doce ae eee ae 3 443 
Fitzgerald_______ 2 403 
Griffin Lae, SO PRE a | Sali 2 441 
La Grange________ 4 2 614 

acon ah ay, Sota paid act ta eae ee 4 ’ 576 
Milledewillocueu usc lak es aS 23 ,093 

OultHe os ie. lee 2 .305 

Ch, (0: A ¢ oat RAO peal gi 7h ined any es Ade 2 .808 

uitman BR oe Ned VSN uA EST are Res 3,070 

OTN te sk ee ce ness ART SL Sea eee 2 039 
Savannah_____ STOR OTR Genet ign eae 3 328 
HOMES VINO hos eh ES 39,179 
VAIGOsta. eee eae Se cet a San 4 322 
WaStiietOne ian. tke wor) eee = 5 ,508 
Wavicross= fol.) outs en ea 2 AR4 
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VAAN OCM a ye Nt eer eters. SAT ee Rie meee yeas phage, ed yt trate CE Te 
Illinois 
(CRIA Ota s alba wae apatang bbb nceaiat oT? LS ROX ceca ales eee cpa SNE Leper uO CAM 5 ,000 
GiICaPORe von). See oe ee yet ZO Asse oe et ane ee ete as 109 ,458 
WrativallGur sere tye ted tere ee ao ee ee PSP CTs BM N NS Ud Dea BE APTA) 2 366 
MVS UOT ene ey ee tect ee ee NVR VM a OE SRR NG MU Ay Tae A 2 1522 
MEAS Ste OUIS. oo we ee ee ee GG MGT eee as estan Lene, renee 7 A437 
48 STO) EE We SPE ee ay te hae es ea De a RR ee 2 1 da fe eee ee ee evel 2,130 
Indiana: 
NV TIS VLELO mi coe eee og hee ee STYRIA GY: Uc ANA itera a EW aa Bh nell pba [2 6 394 
Cyt certo ERO iL Oe aa ate sya EO Oca Otic aer tee Cc a a tia 16 .460 
atiianapolis sete forse et oh S50 EN a oY bi Aer ee aR aM RN Ras aloe SS 34 ,678 
PVISURICIO® Sateen orn ee ee Ge Te 36 ,524_____ Noni ica eee a Fat aed ESN ce 2 ,054 
WOrUe UM AliGl a. wees os ee (SGRUSE aS pias i Ce Peres 3 646 
Towa: 
RPOSMNLOMMOS sate he Ue eR ee ea POG PAGS sc ao le Le Cee apes 53512 
Kansas: 
PSAs aon Clays ee une cee eee PRQU LAC oes cee We talent pee a eB 14 405 
MIO Nea tee ee Sen ee ee eS SO 022 5 es ee eee pate 4,272 
PAV SRGUPRG A Seren eee Ree gee ho Rae ee ela, cee ACC Wy ieee asi enna el aie: EIS Ey 3 545 
Kentucky: 
BOM OROONcs oe oe Me ee OSA E Se a A ar ashe SED ew PAPE 2 099 
OwINne bons Le ea Ss 1557 9 Wi ea ete pa Shee ane i Gece rae 3 ,040 
PEAT LOTD ae aan Soaked a CUES) 0s BIR See ee Soa NC aE eI 2 ,246 
HMenGersone. joc eee SY 2 ,968 
Opicinsvillel = ene ee 3 652 
MoxdmevOne a wren wore ye ee 12 ,450 
MOMISVINOO ke ne et Sek ee 40 ,087 
OwilesbOLrO-ses— = oe ene 2 836 
OENGG CES T Rata Soe CIR fea eee al tel 5 586 
MOVIETYORESUOT ae pre roc eo a 2,379 
Louisiana: 
st SV Siy ENG I ESP R  apa i h men ay 7 ,863 
1 ESY COVA Ul RAGE (8 a a ES IE 8 ,560 
BOG ANISAw Keen wt ee ee 2 ,605 
@rowley—-s 5 = = oe 2 ,190 
atayeute os a eA 2 ,999 
Lake @harleges 72s 4,472 
MnNdeH= 2 ee eee ee Le 2 ,518 
PURO HIITOO Ah re tet eee 6 ,540 
ae wel boris sass er te > SS 2,105 
Mie wa mlOdiis ot 2285 6 at 100 ,930 
MOMOLindse eee et eas re 2 ,056 
Hela coe Tinie se aatcer Sago Ete Se ee 2 ,122 
MICOVODOTUS ssa ee hn tee ns Bee ee 17 ‘485 
TICLE. os naar Lays Dag Mal aE ah ee eee 
Maryland: 
WnmaApolisn- an oh Gale ero ee ees : S 2459 , 
We TNITON Cents Sen ee eee eee. 3 Lit: 108 (322 
Cambridge 2 ,306 
Massachusetts: 
OnDON es eit eas oe oa bee ess Eee 16 ,350 
(Sis aet) DUK (272 Se eine ney Rennes ne POON EO AES ere ies ee ae ay a ce 5 ,3834 
WewABediOrd. 282 to Bos iy ah a 8 SE MU EG Fp ea ey Sheets eke con he 4,998 
mnie le: Seer = et oe TOKENS Gi OE SR AEE ATURE RS 2 650 
Michigan: 
WCET OM ees oe ele DO SUGIS. a aes Se aS eee ae 40 ,838 
Hamtrack Village.” 22 42.) .-=. 20 ASS GIL OM ss 8 oe SS Ae Ee ey 2 ,022 
Minnesota: : 
' MIMNOADO LIS =n wr a cae ee el ee Ne Gee ley pays. seca alte carpe SAAN i re aes ea 3 ,927 
EFS E25 ea a aS a eS eee re BBA COS i es ne Opt, fae ae aE 3,376 
Mississippi: 

Wee con Pere 7 ee as soe ab ae AOTC RG Pate els gee PE 2,121 
@larksdalevss se see Soe eat Ti Be ire ER gid Ga oe apa 4 392 
@ilumbussse Sede ees alesse eee LOZHO Ios os 5 pee eee RIES 5 ,572 
Greenville= ss ics2cese~ eee eee et tl, 560L 2 ca ew tube ean l eae ee 6 ,939 
GrecnwOOdeay sees seek oe ac( O oes eh DEBE eh a oe ten emee 2 463 
Hattioshuresc oo ee eee ee ee 1S) 200 scas eee cee es eee ees 4 ,937 
cRaCiaGitet mea te Laken ns oe oe AEE ig [alee ine he peyl elacke Gani ey ate eee eres 9 ,936 
Daurgyes Bae ee) See. eee POS Cay Salas Ut Riess 2 Lae ar eae 3 5 ,038 
WGridiantie. eas 8 Le le ee ee PS S90 sess SS ee ek ee Onis 8 ,343 
INS LCROn se Bee LE ee wecues cae soee Tal?) 6082530 sss sser8 =. esas ees 6 ,801 
Oolonae es aes ee be ra ee oR SOE ak Sa 2 aie anes Ee Soe 2 107 
Muapelo vee Ts ee. cease Shiies Aepis > GOD D> Skea ko We ee een ee 2 ,077 
Wacksbunges Sou ose Z VB OQ as aie a poe Bee Ba aN eh ee ae 9 ,148 
MaZOOVO@lUy oe ae eee eo ec ae DEAS 5 ey 9 ee eee See es 2,709 

issouri: 
oe HINARI OI Gy ae ee Pee ees See ay BLA ANE sce Dis SS ee hae eS 30 ,719 
(SUSE Co}s12) 0) «a a PE eee OBO Sa aa esr tec ees ears eRe er 4 :209 
Stools swt oe wee ee eee ee OCR SOM a) es swims i Ds ices Waa eee 69 ,854 
Spdaliacneee sees oes Besboese ose ces ON Lig ool es 2d Ca ee es aoe oe ena ee 2 ,062 
Poa pase ee ee ep eer es ~------------------------- 
febraska: ; 
oe ioe Cece 91 (60ers el ea trata: oo 10 315 
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New Jersey: 
As mae Parki 2 eae eee See 12 400A cst Se a le 2 824 
Atlantic@ity. a= 2c Ble ek ae ee SO S7OGee == Lak Bo ie SE a Be Be eee 10 ,946 
Camden 22a ea es =o a WG6SS800r. Sosa ee eee eek ap ete eon Ee 8 ,500 
Hast Ovrangees otc sane a2 a= Dero DO) of 10s OS eas Cn oe i pk a eg 2 ,378 
Jersey Clty. Sse te Cee 298 AOS 2 Geeaeeea ie! Se ae hin ana aN 8 ,000 
Montclair: sees. oe aie my eel ee 2S RA Ones Shee Oe, ee aon ee = ee 3 417 
INGWarke os aslo 2a) eee eee nee ANAL 5D A eee pea oan tae ye oe Ge 16 ,977 
Orange_ oui Ree Reo rae - i a is ia ae ba Ae ee ne e byes 
Plainnelg. > 22 et ar ee Bae Soe ,70) ee yas 
Thettton aa ae dic cae at mee eee E1O! DROUS jae aol a ose ae 4,315 
et aah ee ae ee pe ey Stee Sar nee 
New York: 
BuffalO se Jac: Cane dee ee ee SOG Te ee oes one see eee 4,511 
‘News Rochellen 33 = ears. eee 3G oR ih 8 ee eat nas ee 2,637 
News York Citys. \05) suns ae ee SACD 0: OAR tie oe ate i ee Jae W525467 
Manhattan Borqugh______________ 2 2SE OBES sn Se tenia eee oe ee 109 ,133 
Bronx-BoOrough:--s a seus ose o eee 32 OUGIE 2 5 2 oe ous aah ee Sn 4 ,803 
Brooklyn Borough_-_____________ 25018 850g us =o tases a es hes 31,912 
Queens Borough.= 22 a eee AGO DAD en Fo a ao ee en 5,120 
hichmond Boroughs. = ee gi ia ne ce ei eee Ey ee 1 ,499 
North Carolina: 
IASG VAIO re ty al wi ee is ll em D3 D04e. ot tsa) ea 7 145 
@harlotte-se see aate Jee oo ew AG t3 385 oe ea et ee ee 14 ,641 
Durham a= oe oe Se DE YO aot ees ag ars 7 654 
BlizabethiCity .2 2.2 c se foe ce ee B02 San Fn Saw eee Se 3 ,439 
NAVOGOV INO vara. eran) Se hisses 6 are en SSB arr cide a ape ee a 3 ,376 
Gastomiaw ss sos ee ee TONG (Ate ain wre Soe ad ed 2 ,330 
Goldsporos. diese see Al ee BOE DOG es cia) te tse A ee 4 ,882 
GTreonshOLos 222080. hc Le eee DO gS dey cline te eee ks Soa ene er 5,973 
Greenville. 2225225 2. de ee ee ® (dons coeeh eee ete Sane 2 ,827 
SNGCESON Se = sa) eee API 5 Eee Se een 2 ,056 
High) Pointe. v.22 ue ee TA) SOQ. one Age eee and ese 2 ,900 
KEM SOM tai uae sae Ok Seaman Oo Tee oe wn. he a be Sr ee 4,011 
INGWABOED= 5222200 loo oe ee ee 12 AOR son Sots a ee Se es ae 6 ,735 
WOOT Stine — oa ee Sk ee eas aa DA AN Ri are ute ape eee eae 8 ,544 
Rocky Mount j2-9ss 2 kan dsogs se ee 1D (4 hoe ee ee esp 4 623 
Saiisun vee ch po an ae, pape TS S800. 5 oo on Gee ea a 3,572 
Wiashimetoltiscs . = una soe ee Opp Wade oe. 2 a Se Se 2 877 
Win StON se poets cen ets as ba eA 2 ES 7 ee ee ae SER, SORT 13 ,461 
IWSONE can 2 Geen on Oe ae ee 5 AU 2 ee ek ee eee 5 ,208 
WaNSLON- Salemi sks 2 ee SEES, oe ere) ee aaeaE RE 2 5 20 ,735 
Ohio: 
GO Be i ir ee a Ie ee DOBYA RS ec ae ed i ey Ee 5 ,580 
Cincinnati. 3h ea ee BOL (2A ce Said ae Sead ee 30 ,079 
Cleveland 2.) Age ao ok Ba, Les Sain Die Se eee ee ee Se Ney ST 34 ,451 
alumi Ushi a Sige ee a Zot (Oa eR i ee er eae — 22,181 
WD ayCOn Mths 2 eo. ae am ome Ee! See eee eee een SRE 9 ,025 
SDPINGHOMGR = Joes. eo oe eee GOnS40Se 0 225 ce he or 7,029 
MOlod ON Meta c no. ee oe ee eee DAS AL OA Re Sele Saye Se eee so aE 5 ,691 
CMON Aas Flag ohh ure us ieee ee Ope RO be). A te a ee ae 2 ,021 
NMOUNEStOWNe. 22. Se, ee ore Eee ist. Se eee een ner cs 6 ,662 
Oklahoma: 
SAV CITINO Oe iey h y clara ylneee Ob ae hl ne te 2 ,008 
Gublities Sori ey ke RUGS Weh oxaes eee Peng ae 2,370 
MoeMesters 8 Se fs eee Ce Meme BT i 2 ,090 
Muskegees se bee ions OUD FE Catt te scims ye a ee a ew ge 7,195 
Oklahoma City_______ oh tS | ee ee OI: TS a ee 8 241 
Okmulgee________ . i Wig 1 es AR See ere pC S 3,359 
DN Se Riper ee 
Oregons 12.55. Gee RR See See TUE 
Pennsylvania: 
CHESIGE 45-258 sce een 
Harrisburg___ | 
Philade]phia_________ 
Pittepyrg hen a Re gee eee 
Rhode Island: 
mcovidenees 2S. lho race henin Oe 237 ,595 5 665 
2 ,286 
3 ,030 
32 ,326 
2 ,153 
14 ,455 
4,714 
2 ,907 
8 ,184 
2 ,895 
2,061 
3 ,306 
8 ,003 
3.869 
1,818 
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‘Tennessee : Total Population 
Bristol) (ota ea ee 14 ,776 
Chattanooga__.-_---- 5 Sees eee 57 208 
O@larksvilees sm Ane eee) oe 8,110 
Dyershurgeios =.= 22. a aes 6 444 
acsson esc tel se. SEER ae ene 18 ,860 
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Virginia: 
WIGKANGLIg eee as ae foe Se es ess 
Whavlottosvilles=— os= S222 5555255252 
ee PE AION 2 Nesnthe oo tS A et 
oo es RE a rare 
Piyiepbuire\22* = ss se 8 5 ee Ses 
INGWHEOrtINOWSan Se Se so so5saseSs 22 
INODLOU Cr mee ee ter lea ob ee eA SE 
Poverspules eS 9S 4 sees ess Se esas see 
IPortismou0e esos ass fe ce see ses 
RIGhMOntdees se se tar eks safes sssss2 
MOanOKe Se ee os SS Sec oes 
South; Norfolk! o= Sous 42522 uet setae 
Siti Ole nae Laon oe ESS eS 
Washington: 
Sattler ee ey esc geeks acs 
West Virginia: 
Pinokeldes— a eee Sse See ae eee ss 
Oharlestons es a tee ss ass 522 552s 
untineuOl == =e 22s ath ses 
Wisconsin: 
MhihWwakeGe See es aes a eS 
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2,001 
17 ,942 
3 ,363 
2 ,366 
6 ,299 
11 ,302 
61,181 
35 ,633 


6 ,921 
13 ,210 
2 ,180 
2 ,585 
24 ,023 











TOTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION IN CITIES OF 100,000 INHABITANTS OR MORE, 














Total Negro 
City Population |Population 

1920 1920 
Akron, Ohio. 22.-... eee Tr eS eer meeer ater oe te SAP Se 208 ,435 5 ,805 
Wibany, New \orki22 2.2022 2-6-4-5-5--.al --- 2-5 4--- == 54 186 ,106 1 ,536 
Wilante, Goorgias. == 250) 8022. be ee === === 55 200 ,616 62 ,796 
Baltimore, Maryland_-_-- ___---------------+-----------=-------- 733 ,826 108 ,322 
Birmingham, Alabama-__.---.-------------------+---------------> 176 ,806 70 ,230 
Boston, Massachusetts__._.__._---+------------=---------------- 748 ,060 16 ,350 
Bridgeport, Connecticut___..___.---------------=--------------"- 143 555 2 1228 
uifalomNew OTK 32 foe ka oe Henna e 506 ,775 4/511 
Cambridge, Massachusetits_____ _._-----..----------------------- 109 ,694 5 334 
Camden, New Jersey___-__-_---------------------------------- 116 ,309 8 ,500 
@hiedeo slllinois== == 2235 2 os ean (esa 5a $2 ea =e 2 ,701 ,705 109 ,481 
@incinnapi Onlowe see se ee ee geen ss O01 
@levelana Ohiose ee. 22 oak ee ee te De dren thes Sat tr i eee Ga 








' Columbus, Ohio~_ 
Dallas, Texas_-_ 
Dayton, Ohio-_-_~_- 
Denver, Colorado-_- 










































Aga \ NEGRO YEAR BOOK 
Total. . Negro 
City Population ||Population 
1920 1920 
DCB WOMOGS; LOW oun se steer aa a ee ae 126 ,468 5 ,512 
Petron, Miehigan aw. se es sed Le i Caan ee ee 993 ,678 40 ,838 
Fall River, Massachusetts..222...... 809-508 7 WS Se hee 120 ,485 315 
SFOrERW OF thy Vexase Ss os Sek sae ee RR Le ee en eee aca 106 ,482 15 ,896 
Grand: Rapids, Michi 2-422. ok Sl ee Bee a ter ee pees 137 ,634 1,090 
Harttord; Connecticut: 2.522 cee eee lees ae ee ere ere ee eee 138 ,036 4,199 
Houston; Texass= =n. ote cee nes ee sO ce he ales eee ee ee te 138 ,276 33 ,960 
Indianapolis: Indiana... -fo2 3 Sak pee tI ae ee ee 314 ,194 34 ,678 
Jersey: City, New Jerseyat = 24 nk oe sal, ee ee ras ae 298 ,103 8 ,000 
Kansas City, Kansas___--.__-__=--=- LAE ee Reet eee Statin poe 101 ,177 14 ,405 
Keanisae SOrbiyy VETS BOUT cia ate yaa a ca ay en ee rath 324 ,410 30 ,709 
LostAnvelés, @alitornia, quo ae es Ue ee Se ee see 576 ,673 15 ,579 
HOwisville, On tal Cy ee se 5 otc eed Sea a ke 234 ,891 40 ,O87 
WO well, Massachvisettsa22s tae, ee, Se ee ee ee 112 ,759 170 
Memphis, "Pennessee ts tx. 2 a.c es Lynd sh en Me ee ies Sa 162535i 61 ,181 
Milwaukee; WiscOmsin <2 22 2 sot 1.9 Mh Sa ea 454,147 2 229 
EpneapOhs; AMIN Ne SOba:.< Se 5 i oe 1 Way AN BON gS i pre a hae RY 380 ,582 3,927 
INGSHVILIOS POnNCS SCO. Fe as Se yn pe Oe es ae es 118 ,3842 35 ,633 
New Bedford, Massachusetts: 2. i: Ee eS ee 39 ,038 4,998 
New Haven @Connecticuten 2. 6 egy a LS ee 162 537 4 573 
Ne wiOrleans LO uist aa os te AO ee BIS ee 387 ,219 100 ,930 
INO WY OF kK SNIGW? N-ORGGs foe ol be PR ee Rape nS oe et ee 5 ,620 ,048 152 ,467 
Nian haba Boro gist oS nt ale I ON BD a ee ee 2 ,284 ,103 109 ,133 
BTONX, BOLO UL sexe ees ae en hg Ee OD oh Se SO a ak sea 732 ,016 4 ,803 
‘BrOOKLYD BOROUGH 4 a0 ga setae ts pi ED Se ge te te 2 ,018 ,356 31,912 
Ue CMSB OPOMUE Wis 9 sk: Ueto Pa ee on Sg ek 469 ,042 5 ,120 
Richmond BOroughice~ 2. =e eee = Pa ee ee 116 ,531 1 ,499 
Newark, New Jersey Ss:14 bot 5 an oy te A414 ,524 16 ,977 
TNOTTON CS WAM Baa 3 4a F pe ote ce ped, ie Ase oe Oy OE, EN ne LIS 43 ,392 
@aklands Califor gia: sn. sales Sean ty ee oe wt a oie en eee 216 ,261 5 ,489 
Omaha Nebraskans 2. vce oe eee eee tee 191 ,601 10,315 
PatersonwNe wi Jersey ae = 25 See aes a ie ee eee eeeee 135 ,875 1,551 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania - >= 2-25 eee Bee Sa ee 1 ,823 ,779 134 ,229 
Pictshute,,pennsy lvania~ ss os Ns eee Sep oe ee ee ees 588 ,343 al 25 
Providence, hhode-Island = .— =~. 7 sl aeey Fae a Ee eee ees 237 ,595 5 ,655 
PeaGing Pennsylvanian =. ee eee ee eee 107 ,784 924 
VCHIMOnNGd SVine Mas <Not A ee ey Rees Pee olen pe eee ers 171 ,667 54 ,041 
Rochester} INGW! VOrk (ts. on. ao oe Aen aE See 2 eS ae 295 ,750 1,579 
SUS WOUs; WSsOUtL = 2 7 ee oe Oe ee eee 772 ,897 69 ,854 
St.ehaul; Minnesota <5 2 F. o0s ie 2 = A Bee Cn oe 234 ,698 3 ,376 
SalisuakerCity; Usansat sass Se = oes ae eee oe te 118 ,110 718 
Damen MtONIOs OLAS 2S eas Sx a Ee hel eee eae 161 ,379 14 ,341 
SanvErancisco; \Califomidc-.-\1 =< ol whee Pee eee ee ee eee 506 ,676 2,414 
SCianvOns Ae CUS YVAN IO) = 2c 3 ls eee See Se OD a oe 137 ,783 563 
Seattle, Wiashington— =< 452 1...) 2s ses ep DE See 315 ,312 2 ,894 
SPOkane, WoshinetOMe 2. sae aa, Soe ee ao ee ene 141 ,289 776 
Sprngheld. Massachusetts... ._ aR Ae Se 129 ,614 2 ,650 
SyRacuso; INOW TY OFKE seek Sue cee en oe ee eet See ua way 1 ,260 
PROLS MO OI Og Sas ee el ree i eS Ae ie ees 243 ,164 5,691 
Prenton wNem JOnsey 2 S12 is eee ee ESS Le eS 119 ,289 4,315 
Washington, (District of Columbia. 45a. yeu tes 55° 2) fa sere 437 ,571 109 ,966 
Walmoington,. Delaware, 21a oe 2. Se ee ee es ees 110 ,168 10 ,746 
Worcester: Massachusettsa. 3 =. 22. Ree Same See ieee 179 ,754 1,258 
MOMKErS WNW OV ORK oe es oe Se eg ee RR Tan eee 100 ,176 1,940 
WoOdnestowin,. OhiO Ns = ss Ae ee 9 oo ee eget Ut Ona eee ere 132 ,358 6 ,662 
TOTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION IN CITIES HAVING FROM 25,000 
TO 100,000 INHABITANTS. 

Mobile, Mlabamanwe. ofS 8 2 ee eer ee ee ee 60,777 23,906 
Niont omerye “Mla bate ose a ese et ong es, ab eel reteg 43 464 19,827 
Tagble ROCK (Ape maa Gg pot 50) unk ho et a) ee te een ae 65,142 17,477 
Aue de@alifonnias ot so. ta Oe Ce Se ihes i ia fee kai a ho ee 28 806 "217 
Berkeley: Calientes) os Urethane wae EE oe We Ne 56 ,036 507 
ig ACCOM OEM OVO) white nee fe ee nO ee OR Ra PRINS rey 45 ,086 508 
Rasadenia, \Carorny a, cess 5 ie Sey ook ee ae Ra ie ak nk 45 354 1,094 
PACT AMON TO. CaN TON IT gh i tho eee ot Ge ey Rt se eee 65 ,908 1675 
Sones onOahtornia. hashes eee ee lee ee a es eee 74 683 977 
En agh Kos ey ROW eeCotqdul: eae eee ee Oe en Was Ah Ns Ge Lary 39 642 191 
Stockton wOa lil ome 2-27 n9 Geese es, eh ee Oe aa oe ARS 40 ,296 336 
OoloradoSprings, Coboradon- v.05 te eon een anit 30.105 1.009 
APIS) Celaya (Urol Fes 10 Ko eng ee Dee RS Reman iS SS Boa San Aka 43 (050 1,395 
ieriden,  }COnmethicub. sini i = Bol ae oe een a 29 ,867 148 
New eritain,, Connmectiouts 260 sje om aug. Seas). le anneal Renn 59 ,316 303 
New london, @onnectiguii. Sess!) 2 ie ae eee ete } 25,688 508 
Nonwalk POOnneCtiCut 134 -ee kee. Tee Lge Mien ne 2 peer maTShn 27 ‘7 43 6381 
Stamfond; Cennecieut srk. tole Sik es ie eee, Seanad 35 ,096 874 
PMacOrOUry,, CONDCCCICUtG.» = = Arba en ual olen nee mens 91.715 951 
JACKSON VILIG, OM Ga. 8 ae 2 eels eh aes ee eee oes 91 558 41,520 
NTA) POT Ga Sk Es Gs eee neon ego e eG enn ane ene eae 29 (571 95270 
PeMSACOM PIOMOg sv dex oie ies iets ie ie Ie aa a 31.035 10/404 
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aria MOTE awe we ee ae i ae 

AMnctah Gcoreines bmn ers Ce eo 
Rr mec Seer ee ee 
IVINCOUerGOOleias ANN ee ae eure Ske 

Se RGnaS UAL, (OLSGNT EEN Mee ob 0 What ete i ws a Rs tl Din es eee 
NGEGCOvsE An HU ica ch CS) MSE ROT ES SI Sa or Ra 
Bigoming onllinvist ees han hoe ee UN See 
REC OU TIGR a ere te nee I eae ae 
Wanvitlowm laos h no eke eA a Se a oe 
te: ara ee ee nde este eee 
East St. Louis, Illinois_ 
Elgin, Dlinois____ 
Joliet, Illinois_ ___ 
Moline; LWinOise S82 22 <)5. eo 
Oak Park Village, Illinois____ ~~ __ 
corey Wu Oise ee atk, 8 oc reg IS eb oe NS eek Goi ee 
OUTNe y INOS. Mk oN Tae ee eee re CaaS 
EPO RTOTO NE LmMOls note en es ee a ee eee aie 
POC an MnOIser ik es Ce ba OE ees Se oe See SSeS 
Sprinefiold, [ilinoiss 22s 3 2 ee eee Ses 
Am@ersons Indiaman ese ce a ee a eee 
Mast, Chicago inaiana coo WE ee ee esters 
Ponewile tk Cama eta wl ayy ee Ne ke ae eS 
Hore Wayne Meincranases ot ee Sf a eee eee eee 
Gate Anata. tele ee. ee ea ee) eee eee eee 
Hammond, Maina aa] Se eee 

Kokomo, Indiana_-_~_-~-~--= Se ee eee ere MR es ek ee 


Whuncie, Endiana seal se Oe See ee ee ep eee tee ee 


Mimouihibond mndiina t= 9s aces oe os Sot eS oe = 
Wenve Liao mnaianar oo soa ok. eas eee 
@eudar Rapids WlOwae ee Se ok ee ee ea ee 
ounce l Blities lOWast- 225s es eA ee ee nee a 
ia venportl, Towaee: (05.20.2222 .4 255s be een eas 
Mubuque: lOwa_se 2). 3225-4 52-3 5h = = eee een 
oti Clive LOWde = see ee Sake ee ee ee ese 
Water lOOMlOWe. Be Ses hae he eee a ae ee ee 
Topeka, Kamsas__--+__--------------------------- 
Wichita, Wmansas®=) 2 J a.. 2. lt eee eae 

Covington, Kentucky_~_.....--.--+-------------.------ 
Ineximetons menvucky=_.. 22 5--_=+--i-se--55-4555 
Newport, Kentucky___--_..__-_----------------=----- 
Shreveport, Louisiana______--__---------------------- 
Bancor Nations.) 852.5. ae poe Ss hase eee ae 
Hewiston, Miamews — 2 2. sob ees --- 22 e--=- =a =e 

Portland) Mainos®— = <1 2 ee aan e 
Brockton, Massachusetts__._____-------------=--------- 
Brookline, Massachusetts_____- __--------------------- 
Chelsea, Massach usetts____ __.__--.--------------------- 

" Chicopee, Massachusetts__—__.-_--.------------ =--+---- 
Everett, Massachusetts__--_-------- ----------------- 
Fitchburg, Massach usetts____ ____------------ -------- 
Haverhill, Massachusetts_______--.---+----------+-- ---- 
Holyoke, Massachusetts____------.---------------- +---- 
Lawrence, Massachusetts__-—-----------------=------------ 
Tiynn, Massachusetts-______------------+---+------------ 
Malden, Massachusetts______---------------------------- 
Medford, Massachusetts_____-_-- --------- --:---- ----~- 
Newton Massachusetts___----------- ------ ------------- 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts__-___-.---------~---------------- 
Quincy, Massachusetts... ------ -------------=---¢--------~ , 
Revere, Massachusetts: __=..-------------------=--------2555757 
Salem, Massachusetts______--- --- - - -' ------------- 5-070 
Somerville, Massachusetts___.-_-------------------------------- 
Taunton, Massachusetts_____-.. ------- ---------------7-77- 7 mM 
Waltham, Massachusetts. ___-.-------4--------=---------7--777 
Battle Greek Michigan. 2-22.22. 42.44 sees Se - - ese 
Ray OityaNiicnivan soso. Lu) L208 af a- 2 oo soar aes an es 
Hilint, Mighigan 3) 3. 202 2------4-------+---=-- fs 8 res tee ee 
Tamtramceke Michigan: 1.20522 .L-- ---22. == 2sa-s5s255) 5455 } 
Highland Park, Michigan_-----=-2-.---------------2=--+5577 7" 2 
Sackson. Michigan. 292 2 g20l00. 2 eo ee neon ans as 
Kalamazoo, Michigan__-...~.---------------+---5--- ---5-7 ae 
Wansing,Michiggae —- 2022-8 S ne eos eae see a a 
Wiiskegon. Michigan..255 222)" -2 3-4-2 =a Soan nce gresccese 
Pontiac, Michizan o! 22226024 2-4-8 nance sates gets 
Port Huron; Michigan__—1_------|-------. -- ------------ 74-75-77" 
Saginaw, Michigan_--_.._.-------~--------------7- =o ws 
iilith. Nundecotaa sl) nels sooo ae ee eee | eaey 






Bee eee oe Se ee ee ere 








51 608 
52 548 
31,125 
52,995 
83 ,252 
36 ,397 
28 ,725 
44 ,995 
33,776 
43 818 
66.767 
27 ,454 
38 442 
30,734 


11,531 
22 ,582 
9 093 
28 ,093 
39 ,179 
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406 NEGRO YEAR BOOK 
2 Total Negro 
City Population| Population 
1920 1920 
Opn; NIISSOLI Se = 2s at ay gies nS Beg eee Se 2 2) 2977902 
Sie Joseph Miassorri =. bn. 1 te ae es ee de cape pons ee eee 77 939 4 ae 
Springfield,-Wissourt IDs Mnf les pee ey Bg ge ce eR ee -| 39,631 1 664 
Birtte MOntAi a eee Se Lie eee ee ue ai eevee Pleat nea ae ET "214 
incoln; Nebraskan 32 22s ee ae SS. oe ROSS: 896 
Manchester, Now ain DSDIT On 2 ee ee 2 5 ee ee = 78 ,584 62 
Nashua, New Hampshire_—_____ 1 Si De We RS tac oh AE Ep 28 ,379 30 
Atlantic City, cNGye JOrSey ie es. eee a a ee ee 50 ,707 10 ,946 
Bayonne, INOW Orsoy 2 fk a ot peo oe ek ee 76 ,754 '648 
Clifton Newersey. 2 = seers se re ee eee oe 26.470 47 
East Orange, News ersey 22Sas seh cede te ee ey ae ee 50,710 2 378 
Bilizalbeth Newel Grsey ice i pasa) ee we Ee eee 95 :783 1970 
Hoboken, (New. Jersey {2 = s+) a Bess a eee ey ee 68 (166 204 
LevinstonmNowsU Sree ya weee ee eal ee ee eee cesar 25 1840 104 
Kearny. Now Qersey 2 olnsrurs > = sagan Som pepe aie 1S oe Le el 26 724 73 
NIOnGCaIn; NGM VONSC y= ise oe See eg ee eye 28 '810 3 467 
New Brunswick, New Jersey_____--_____. Dt See ey See 32/779 1/124 
OLAS, INC WaASl GON eee ee ee ve TR ty ee 33 1268 3 1621 
IROSSaAIC MING We OER yi eet ota See Ge nef oe Se 1 ee eee 63 841 "591 
Perth AmMMboyseeNe wid CLsey S22 = =r oe a I) ANETOT 4992 
(DEVULAC Ch ONC Ny A eee Le CE on Sele EPEAT 755) Gta 27 :700 2,445 
West Hobokone Now Jersey 2 — suede eke yy 8 40 (074 ; 13 
WiestuNen, Vorke@New Jersey 25 =— seen we yk he 29 1926 92 
ArnsbordamwNeway Oli. = 2 we Me Maus i ee de eS 55. 33 524 148 
PMA UT SE NO SORE of <tr 9 son eae eg ele i ae yy ee 36 192 491 
Binghamton New ey ot kee 2a a banger, © jf 623 
Elmira, New York_____~ 555 
Jamestown, New York__ 191 
Kingston, New York___ : 513 
NEGEV CrniOn HINO WY OP eles (Sih AE aie Hu Soe 25 eae ee 42 ,726 1 ,345 
Ne W.uROCHOE MING YO tlcides i neatnbe cen gh LS gee ee 36 .213 2 1637 
Nowhurehy Newsvork... 12 -  Sae Mey ym A a mn pa 30 366 "632 
INiasara Walls MNO weVOlK===-then ne Qu ioe wey 0 ee eee 5 ees 50760 509 
Poughkeepsiow NEW ON 226 esa ge ha ee ge ee 35/000 850 
SchenectadyviaNews Or oes nee dene ec eG ee eee 88 |723 3 
Troy, New York___________ FE BE RE Ree FF 2 on 72/013 79 
WiticaN ew Marlee an nen a neh Se le eee aN eps ea 04 '156 a 
Mater town WNOWAY Oriel o-12 52s ele ow ya ok ee ae 31 285 : 
AshoevillosiNorun @arolinacs. a5 lee = waae obs elke ue en ee | ol 28 e504 Ge c: 
@harlottes North} @arolina s<-s.-> 5.50554 -5ns le ee 46 338 Ploy 
Nyilmuinetons Nonh Carolitnausssrcul gia cn OB oy eo) ue Serene 33 372 37 1 
Winston-Salem; North Carolina... 9.22 2 __| 48 3905 ao ran 
Oonton Ohio Wee ted ak as Re Pe eel ee ee ee : eee 
Mast Cleveland) Ohio: == bea US lo. ee oe SES Te ee eae os Ses soe 
Hamilton) OMoM eo. oo oaks eon 8s aon ee eee Faas re a3) 
Fake wood s@Onio st...) sesame ewes ous se Be oe ee Ree ee ee Hp fhe te28 
Lima, Ohio__ x i 3 cess dd REIT ne en yee ae 
Morain, OhighaetG. Aa. Mand a ecco cee 2 ON eae pene Anes 
Wario; Ohigser Re As 22. 2y Se elo ye oy we ee ee ee ree Ae 
Mansel d#O Hig. hx earned See es ages oe ene aa pags ae 
Newari OiReteer | Sioiwie cecoe Sh, ne ee re eee 27 ,824 249 
Portsmouth POhiow. oS. e oe see ee Ce ee ee ‘3 ee SDL 
Snfingflell @uiceeai nd. . se ee ~----+------------=--- 33 ,011 1,160 
Rbouhonvilld Oni! loos > eedpac cen eas oo) ee eee oe ee e70u0 
Zanesville, Ohio____ RRNA BUTTER Poe es: 7 PMI E TE Mee os ose 
Wluskoges Oklahoma. 1s 2° sansa ns Sela. ee pee renee serene age aoe 
Oklahoma Oivy; Oklahdniii. 1 22G.i..buek pe doe ec “Oishi ae ene foie 
Pula, Ollalepnae .. boon ¢s acs cates eas sar ek anes ee a eee poeet 
Allentown; Peanerlvallan<s<-2- set we eee re oe a ee Lela S.o78 
Mitoona,srentisy lyanip_ or sss eet el oesnns sul eee aha abla ses ze 
‘Bethlehem, Pennsylvania - =— <<...) ol secsl eo ee eGosoe a 
Ghesten. Penmevivania tsss: ss beens wden eee ee a eee Be O05 358 344 
aston, Pennsylyania. («028.5 222g 55795 oe 52 ee eee == SANGRE e SD 7 125 
rie SPoounewlyania..4edo. BU ewa es hoe Beemer. te be rie ere aeaee pe a 
Harrisbure, shonusylvania-= «=cclbatisG l.: ele Slayer. ean aes Sout ae 
Hazeltons, ROU MAVINaMIA es 2. full Roo Se me: Se oe Cee nes ot Breaks 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania__________ PAE SESH ESR NES) Seopa ae oa ee eee 22 
hancaster: Ponmaylvatiaw ~~ et te Os Iho cu! St oe ces acini ne Chveet pee 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania.__________ _. _. SP ey antec eae reaper 915 
iNew, Castle’ Peonsylvania-o= os: soc. n25 050 ths 92 eee A6 Bah 28 
Norristown ;bennsylyaniaws.,. 220 0.0.2) 5 7 21a Se ee ee ea0ns poe 
Wilkes-Barre. Ponnsylvaniaa c= 82 sl0 col cle plage iy ee ee see Wile 1,507 
Nilameporteennsylvanigus ses se oll) Sets ee oeee ence =] eee eee 
Work, Pennsyivaniar.<4.s- 0. ed ee nee = Oona a H6.,108 914 
Granston) hhonetislands += cae. tutes oc eee re oe a A0BA2 1,416 
Newport, Rhoderislandt--> 4... saas ts 4s See ee chs Uo ae aa he ace 204 
Pawtucket, Rhodg Island_________ EEE: ROME eos sa se p07 
Fe opsock ey, HGS Wel andes ss Sees eee a eee Se Deena Ea Oe ee a2 
arleston, Sout Olinda 2 > Stk oe. eae ieee ant rear aay y 0 
h Caroling 2: ocr ces os See ae ee nee ee 67 ,957 33 ,326 



































POPULATION 407 

; Total Negro 
City Population |Population 

1920 1920 

OMIM BIA SOMbeOarolindm een tne a 37 ,524 14 ,455 
Whattanooga, monnosseO = = Dae ES oe se ele 57 ,895 18 ,889 
Knoxville, ‘Tennessee=— = =~ 2-22 Go Sik 77 818 11 ,302 
Austin, Texas____-___- 34 ,876 6 ,921 
Beaumont, Texas______ 40 ,422 13 ,210 
_El Paso, Texas___- 77 ,560 1,330 
Galveston, Texas_-_ 44 ,255 9 888 
BVA CO.-LOXAS eae See Seo ee ee Se 38 ,500 7,726 
Wichitarh aise hOxas eos Ove Se 2 ee | 40 ,009 DQ 2U7 
AONE Ubala eee a See! ee ce ee Pe 32 804 265 
CCH DlNeeVAIPeInia okt ees Ce Sok eu eS 30 ,070 8 329 
INTRA DLODEL DI NIGGA Vis vA ag oa1 FC Ree ee ln ere ene ae oe 35 ,596 14,177 
Potersburg, Wineiiiiea mers ae he Ree ame ce te 31 ,012 13 ,608 
A OLOSIMOU IAS AV eit ees Se Pe SLOG, See) eer SEO YS 54 ,387 23 ,245 
OHO KO saV Ream see yt ho oe Se ae Re eS 50 ,842 9,331 
Bellingham, Washington. pone aR ae a Oa ee Se EER EP aa Sea 0 25 ,585 40 
BREEN Ui VCSEL CO i 27 ,644 150 
PRA OMI RIB TMG LOM incest ae Se ee. eS en mer Se SL 96 ,965 898 
HaAriostons Wiest) VISEINIae = se oo) Hee oe ee De ae ee eee 39 ,608 4 ,502 
Clarksburg, West Virginia_____-___-__-- Ss oo eer ae ee Se 27 ,869 1 ,258 
Huntington, WWOStaNAte nia eee soe nt eee ed Seo ae eee 50,177 2 883 
Swnocline mwWOnt Ninesm@ige =n oa 5 See ee ee eee 56 ,208 1 ,623 
ee TCD ASA WVU TAS BIN er he re a peers se ang Ra 31,017 32 
RcOnO Shad AVVASCONS tea ne ee ee Sere ee ete Shee ee ee 40 ,472 101 
iia OP OBSO SAV NISCONS IIe ts see cere oe ee ae ee at Pe 30 421 39 
ia CISOMMVVESCONSITIS se re Ee Oh eee ee eas ee ee 38 ,378 259 
OR OsHy WASCOUSIN: ae ent re ee) ERS oa Ld 33 ,162 39 
Racine, WHR CONSII ena mEeEE Lp a et ty oh rere ac ES 58 ,593 294 
Sheboygan, SUA RCO TIS TIT ee tae ett Ne fae ee eae Sue ee ee SORO55.. | ite 
BU DeriGmAyVase ONSIN => — psa ee ee a ee ee oe ee ee een 39 ,671 107 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Educational. 


The American Negro Academy. Organized March 5, 1897. 
President, Arthur A. Schomburg, New York City. 
Secretary, Robert A. Pelham, Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer, Rev. Francis J. Grimke, Washington, D. C. 


National Association of Teachers in Colored Schocls. Organized 1904. 
President, H. L. McCrorey, Biddle University, Charlotte, N. C. 
Secretary, R. S. Grossley, Jackson, Miss. 

Treasurer, W. H. A Howard, A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 

National Association of Colleges for Negro Youth. Organized 1913. 
President, J. T. Peacock, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Secretary, J. T. Cater, Dean Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 


Association of College Presidents and Deans cf the A. M. E. Crurch. Organized 
1921 


President, G. A. Edwards, President of Kittrell College, Kittrell, N. C. 
Secretary, 8. L. Greene, President of Shorter College, North Little Rock, Ark. 
Treasurcr, G. A. Vaughn, Dean, Western Universily, Quindaro, Kansas. 
Association For the Study of Negro Life and History. Organized 1915. 
President, John R. Hawkins. Washington, D. GC. 
Secretary-Treasurer, S. W. Rutherford, Washington, D. ©. . 
Director of Research and Editor, C. G. Woodson, 1216 U St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


The Negro Society for Historical Research. Organized 1911. 
President, John E. Bruce, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur A. Schomberg, New York, N. Y. 
Tae Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity. Organized at Cornell University, March, 1906; has 
thirty-six chapters, 800 members. 
President, S. S. Booker, Baltimore. 
Secretary, N. L. McGhee, Washington. 
Treasurer, 


Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. Organized at Indiana University, March 5, 1911; has six 
chapters, 125 members. 
Grand Polemarch, G. F. David. 
Grand K.of R. and Ex., C. L. Wilson. 
Grand K. of R. and Ex., H. W. Jamison. 


The Omega Psi Phi Fraternity. 
Grand Basileus, H. H. Thomas, 452 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Grand Keeper of Records, J. W. Love, 1813-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Grand Keeper of Seals, G. C. Williams, 167 Braddock Park, Boston, Mass. 
Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity. 
President, W. M. Clarke, Atlanta. 
Secretary, C. R. Taylor, Washington.. 
Treasurer, E. R. Clarke, Philadelphia. 
Delta Sigma Theta Scrcrity. 
Grand President, Sadie T. Mossell, Philadelphia. 
Vice-President, Mildred E. Griffin, University of Iowa. 
Secretary, Rachael B. Pratt, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
Kappa Gamma Kappa. Organized in N. Y. City, 1913. 
President, Mrs. O. W. Sexton. 
Secretary, MissDorothy Hendrickson. 
Treasurer, Miss Lillian C. Dodson. 
Organizations for Economic Advancement. 


Nationa! Negro Busimess League. Organized 1900. 
President, R. R. Moton, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Honorary President, J. C. Napier, Nashville, Tenn. 
Vice-Presicent, Chas. Banks, Mound Bayou, Miss. 
Secretary, A. L. Holsey, Tuskegee, Ala. 
National Negro Insurance Asscciation. + 
President, C. C. Spaulding, Durham, N. C. Secretary M.S. Stuart, Memphis, Tenn. 
National Negro Bankers” Association.;+ Organized 1906. 
President, 8. R. Wright, Philadelphia., Pa. 
Secretary, E, C. Brown, Brown and Stevens Bankers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer, 
National Association of Funeral Directors.+ Organized 1907. 
President, G. W. Franklin Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Secretary, F. M. Fitch, Winston-Salem, N. CG. | 
Treasurer, Preston Taylor, Nashville, Tenn. | 
National Tailors Association. Organized, 1920. | 
President, R. R. Burt New York City. i | 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. K. Tyson, Burlington, N. ©. 
National Brotherhood Workers of America. | 
President, T. ©. Causey, 159 Rockwell St., Atlanta, Ga. | 
Secretary, R. T. Sims, 301 H. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

















Railway Men’s International Benevolent Industrial Association. 
President, R. L. Mays, Chicago, Ill. 

National Federation of Railway Trainmen. 
President, Monroe James, DeQuincy, La. 
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National Order of Locomotive Firemen. 
President, Osie Long, Birmingham. 
Ber eS Craft of Railway Men’s International Benevolent industrial Associa- 
on. 
President, A. B. Thompson, Birmingham, Ala. 


Grand United Order of Locomotive Firemen of America. 
President, Henry Harley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

National Standard Order of Locomotive Firemen. 
President, W. L. Grant, Macon, Ga. 


International Order of Colored Locomotive Firemen. 
President, T. C. Jefferson, Savannah, Ga. 


National Association of Head Waiters. 
President, A. M. Thompson. 
Vice-President, J. S. McLane. 
Secretary, Dr. B. CO. Waller. 

Treasurer, Jos. T. Lee. 


Pullman Porters’ Benevolent Association of America. 
General Chairman. Perry Parker. 
Secretary, A A. Well. 


National Alliaince of Postal Employees. Organized 1913. 
President, A.J. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga. 
Vice-President, C. B. Shepperson, Little Rock, Ark: 
Secretary, M. H. Hendrick, Macon, Ga. 


Associations for Professional Advancement. 


National Medical Association. Organized 1895. 
President, J. P. Turner, M: D; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer J. R. Levy, Florence S. C. 

Secretary, W. G. Alexander, M. D., Orange, N. J. 

National Association of Colored Graduate Nurses. Organized 1908. 
President, Mrs. A. B. Thom, Lincoln Hospital, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer Miss Petra Pinn, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Secretary, Miss B. M. Thomas, Louisville, Ky. 
National Negro Bar Association.{ Organized 1909. 
President, P. W. Howard, Jackson, Miss. 
Vice-President, J. O. Napier, Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary, S. D. McGill, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Corresponding Secretary. W, H. Harrison, Chicago, Ill. 
National Negro Press Association.{ Organized 1909. 
President, J. Finley Wilson, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President, W. L. Porter, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Secretary, Henry A. Boyd, Natienal Baptist Pub. Board Nashville, Tenn. 


Western Negro Press Association. 
President, N. C. Crews, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary, R. A. Byrd, Springfield, Ill. 
Treasurer, Nick Chiles, Topeka, Kansas. 
National Association Negro Musicians 
President, Clarence C. White, Boston, Mass, 
Secretary, Miss Alice Simmons, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Associations for Political Advancement. 


National Equal Rights League. Organized 1910. 
President, M. A. N. Shaw, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, W. M. Trotter, Boston, Mass. 


National Race Congress of America. 
President W. H. Jernagin, Washington, D. O. 
Secretary, M. A. Tally. 


International Uplift League. 
President, R. W. S. Thomas, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Secretary, D. N. E. Campbell, 1369 N. Corey St., Baltimore, Md. 


Lincolm, League of America. Organized 1919. 
President, Roscoe Conkling Simmons, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary, H. L. Johnson, Atlanta, Ga. — 

Treasurer, Walter Cohen. New Orleans, La. 


Associations in the Interest of Women. 


National Association of Colored Women. Organized 1895. 
President, Hallie Q. Brown, Wilberforce, Ohio. P : 
Vice-President, Miss Ida R. Cummings, 1234 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary, Miss Georgia A. Nugent, 3001 South 6th St., Louisville, Ky. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ida Jovce Jackson, Columbus, O. 


Associations For The General Advancement of the Negro. 


The Friends of Negro Frezdom. é i 
Secretary, A. Philip Randolph, 2305 7th Ave., New York City. 
The Universal Negro {mprovement Association. : 
President, Malous: Garvey, 56 W. 135th Street, New York City. 
The National Association for the Advancement of the Colored People. 
Organized 1909. 
President, Moorefield Storey, Boston, Mass. . 
Secretary, J. Weldon Johnson, 70 5th Ave., New York, N. Nie 
Director of Publicity and Research, W. E. B. Dubois, 70 5th Ave., New York, N. Y, 
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St. 
ational Urban League (For Social Service Among Negroes.) 127 East 23rd fe 
New York City. Orephined October, 1911 by the Merger of the Committee for es 

ing the Industrial Conditions of Negroes inNew York, The Committee on Urban Conditions 

and the National League for we eee of oe Women. 

irman, L. Hollingsworth Wood, New Yor é 265 

Vin nein Robert R. Moton, Tuskegee John T. Emlen, Philadelphia; George C. 

Hall, Chicago; Kelly Miller Washington. ; 

Secretary, Wm. H. Baldwin, New York. 

Treasurer, A. S. Frissell, New York. 

Executive Secretary, Eugene Kinckle Jones, New York. 

Extension Secretary, J. R. E. Lee, New York. 

Director of Research and Investigation , Chas. §S. Johnson, New York. 

Western Field Secretary, T. Arnold Hill, 3032 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Southern Field Secretary, Jesse O. Thomas, 200 Auburn Ave., Atlanta. 


Cities Having Urban Leagues. 


Albany, Ga. Columbus, Ohio Pittsburgh 
‘Atlanta, Ga. Detroit Plainfield, N. J. 
Augusta, Ga. Englewood, N. J. Richmond, Ind. 
Boston Kansas City Richmond, Va. 
Brooklyn Los Angeles, Cal. Savannah 
Cambridge, Mass. Louisville Springfield, Mass. 
Canton, Ohio Memphis St. Louis 
Charlotte, N. C. Milwaukee Sumter, 8. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Nashville Toledo, Ohio 
Chester, Pa. Newark Westfield, N. J. 
Chicago New York White Plains, N. Y. 
Cleveland Philadelphia (2) Youngstown, Ohio 


SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS FOR NEGROES. 


For improving social conditions among Negroes, social settlements have been established 
in various cities, and a few rural districts. <A list of these settlements follows: 


Names of Social Settlements for Negroes and their Locaticns. 
Alabama: 
oes Colored School and Settlement, Calhoun, Lowndes County. 
California: — 
= mbes Truth Industrial Home for Young Women, 1119 Adams St., Los Angeles. 
elaware: 
Delmar Thomas Garrett Settlement House, Wilmington. 
Florida: 
The Colored Institutional Church, Jacksonville. 
Georgia: 
Neighborhood Union, Morehouse College, Atlanta. 
hens Institutional Church for the colored people of Atlanta, Cor. Courtland and Houston 
s., Atlanta: 
ee Community Center and Day Nursery 44 1-2 Dover Street, Atlanta. 
inois: 
Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, 440 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Louise Training School for Boys, 6130 Ada St., Chicago. 
Phyllis Wheatley Home, 3256 Rhodes Ave., Chicago. 
Frederick Douglass Center, 3032 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Community House of Trinity M. E. Church. Chicago. | 
Working Girls Homie, 3015 Prairie Ave., Chicago. : | 
Wendell Phillips Settlement, 2009 Walnut St., Chicago. 
Indiana: - 
5 Flanner, 802-814 Northwest St., Indianapolis. 
owa: : 
Young Women’s Christian Industrial Mission, 1324 Main St., Keokuk. 
Kentucky: 
Booker T. Washington Community Center, 834 Magazine St., Louisville. 
The Presbyterian Colored Mission, 644 Preston St., Louisville. 
Louisiana: 
Colored Working Girls’ Home, 223 Liberty St., New Orleans. 
Maryland: 
Carrollton House (Center) Ward St., Baltimore. 
i“ Colored Children’s Day Nursery (with settlement activities), 923 Druid Hill Ave., Bal- 
imore. 
Community House of Asbury M. E. Church, Annapolis. 
Community House Sharp Street M. E. Church, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts: 
St. Augustine and St. Martin’s Mission, Lenox St., Boston. 
Park Memorial (Social Work with Colored People under a Special Committee), Berkley 
and Appleton Sts., Boston. 
Robert Gould Shaw House, 6 Hammond St., Boston. | 
Harriet Tubman House, 25 Holyoke St., Boston. | 
St. John’s Congregational Church, (Institutional), Springfield. 
Michigan: — 
Community Center and Day Nursery, 553 Columbia St., Detroit. 
Missouri: _. 
Mound City Social Settlement, 2343 Randolph St., St. Louis. | 
Garrison Square Field House, 4th St., and Forest Ave., Kansas City. | 
United Missions Social Settlement, 1413 Lucas St., St. Louis. } 





Zion Social Center, St, Louis.. 
New Jersey: 
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East Orange Social Settlement, 374 Main St., East Orange. 
New York: 
Dunbar Community Center, Jamaica. . 
Katie Ferguson House. 162 W. 130th St., New York. 
Lincoln Settlement 105 Fleet Place, Brooklyn. 
Sojourner Truth House, 170 W. 130th St:, New York. 
Mission House for Colored People, 449 Hudson Avo., Brooklyn. 
St. Phillip’s Parish House, 218 133rd St., New York. 
’ St. Cyprian’s 175-177 W. 63rd St., New York. 
Model Tenements for Colored People, 231 W. 63rd St., New York. 
The New York Colored Missions, 225-227 W. 30th St., New York. 
Lincoln House, Colored People’s Branch of Henry Street Settlement, New York. 
One. John’s Working Girls’ Home, 132 W. 131st St., New York. 
io: 
Christian Community Center, 2712 Scovil Ave., Cleveland. 
Neighborhood Association, 2239 East 38th St., Cleveland. 
Cleveland Community Center, 2352 Hast 40th St., Cleveland. 
Phyllis Wheatley Association, East 40th and Central Ave., Cleveland. Pesto 
Washington Terrace Model Community, Chapel St., and Central Ave., Cincinnati. 
The Booker T. Washington Settlement, 962 Federal St., Youngstown. 
Colored Women’s Industrial Union, Dayton.: . 
Working Girls, Home, 533-535 Dorr St., Toledo. 
Pennsylvania: 


Eighth Ward Settlement House, 922 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
The Star Center, 725-727-729 Lombard St., Philadelphia. 
Morgan Community Center, 5 Fullerton St., Pittsburgh. . 
Phyllis Wheatley Social Center, 1024 Lombard St., Philadelphia. 
The Penn. Club of Germantown, 34 School Lane, Philadelphia. 
St. Gabriel’s P. E. Mission, 3629 Market St., Philadelphia. i 
St. Mary’s P. E. Mission, Bainbridge, below 19th St., Philadelphia. 
Chapel of St. Simon, the Cyrenian, 22nd and Reed Sts., Philadelphia. { 
St. Martin’s Guild, P. E. Chapel of St. Michael and All Angels, Wallace below 43rd St. 
Philadelphia. 
The Whittier Center, 1623 Christian Street, Philadelphia. 
Tennessee: , 
Bethlehem House, Cor. 10th Ave., N., and Cedar St., Nashville. 
Industrial Settlement House, 366 So. Division St., Memphis. 
. Plymouth Community House, 762 Walker Ave., Memphis. 
‘exas: 
Bethlohem Neighborhood House, Houston. 
Mt. Gilead Baptist Church (Institutional), Fort Worth. 
Social Service Center, 411 1-2 Milam St., Houston. 
Community Center of Boynton M. E. Church, Dallas. 
BAL SOS NG Community Center, 714 1-2 Prairie Ave., Houston. 
irginia: 
Locust St., Social Settlement, 320 Locust St., Hampton. 
Richmond Negro Welfare League, 100 East Leigh St., Richmond. 
West Virginia: : A 
Industrial Home for Colored Girls, 1007 Quarrier St., Charleston. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE WORK FOR NEGROES IN VARIOUS CITIES. 


Field Director, Ernest T. Atwell, 413 South Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Cities Workers Addressés 
Kalamazoo, Mich____ -. _____- Miss Lottie Mitchell ____. ____ 228 Burdick St. 
Hiphlanderarin WiCh=. 22. fu ee EE SU oe ; 
New Haven, Conn________._. Miss Blanche Wright_________ 601 Liberty Bldg. ; 
Blueheld) Ws Varo 2h Seis as Miss Olga Carter_________- _411 Scott St. 
Jacksonville, Fla___ ____.____Mr. George T. Dickson___-_-_-- 417 1-2 Broad St. 
aid eee bee eh ie OSG MT es alg Mankin cite ~ 

Glin Wa Gari care LP oi Bataan Tp eee Psy E 8 ea al pe etae . 
UR UIStals Gaur oT ESE -_Miss Fletcher Howell.__ ____- 825 Gwinnette St. 
7Fasekcts 10) TRANG Ea eae ED Mr. Wi. Jones___=2-_=----- 24 Calvert St. 
Hagerstown, Md___ 72222 2. Mrs. Annie 8S. Johnson ___-_--- 657 Forest Drive 
Cincinatti Oniow es b SiGUr ite ee ae Ba OE is Sk aps Z 
AGDNESVINGOniO— sae = Miss, Carrie Guy. =. 5. .2b ae: 140 S. Sixth Street 
Urbana, Ohigls Os 2.0. Sie: Mrs. J: Ae Brownesizaat ee 927 S. Main St. 
Rarisgkyus pee sec see Miss Julia Wrenn.——+___. --=- 201 W. Seventh St. 
ARO KINGTON Keys so es TR oe pass I eT Bae cos Rede i 
pia tae cae Pee Re Rc OY aye tar Ds MEE. te de ees oe 
BW DOLE Gye cr ae eae oe heer Pome ea wes 
Don Moines, 14 = pla. crane Mapas Mr. Herbert Wright___ _.___-120 Clarke St. 
Kansas City, Mo_______~____ AA gto] 2) a Baa! Uae Yt a ee 1518 1-2 HE. 18th St. 
isco, Pfui i ate eee te OF ee ere a PU, Re SENS 
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HamiltonnOhiog: 92343. Jae Mr. Horace Preston______---- 31 Court St. 
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FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


Secret societies among Negroes may be roughly divided into two 
classes: the old line societies, such as Masons, the Odd Fellows, and the 
Knights of Pythias and the benevolent secret societies, such as the True 
Reformers, the Grand United Order of Galilean Fisherman and the Na- 
tional Order of Mosaic Templars. 

There are over sixty secret and fraternal organizations among Ne- 
groes in the United States of a more or less National scope. It is esti- 
mated that they have a total membership of about 2,200,000. Large 
sums of money have come into the treasuries of the various secret or- 
ganizations. The Knights of Pythias have collected over $1,000,000 for 
endowment. ‘There is over $50,000 in the Grand Lodge treasury. A 
considerable part of the money collected by the orders has been perman- 
nently invested. It is estimated that the Masons have about $1,000,000 
worth of property; the Odd Fellows, $2,000,000; and the Pythians, $2,- 
500,000. Itis probable that altogether the Negro secret societies in the 
United States own $20,000,000 worth of property. The Odd Fellows 
have in New Orleans, a building that cost $36,000, and in Atlanta and 
Philadelphia, buildings that have cost $100,000 each. In Indianapolis, 
New Orleans and Chicago, Knights of Pythias own buildings each 
worth from $30,000 to $100,000. The Negro secret societies are paying 
attention to the improving of the health of their members. The 
Supreme Lodge of the Knights of Pythias has erected a sanitarium at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas; the Mosaic Templars and other societies have 
established health bureaus. 


There was a general movement throughout the Southern States to estrain Negro se- 
cret societies from using the names and emblems of white orders. The white Pythians 
of Georgia entered a restraining order against the Negro Pythians of that State. The 
case was carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. Chief Justice White, in an 
important and far-reaching decision, handed down, June 10, 1912, declared that the 
Negro Knights of Pythias of Georgia had the right to use the name and emblems of the order. 
All the members of the court except Justice Holmes and Lurton concurred with the Chief 
— Stes are now pending to restrict Negro Mystic Shriners from using the emblem 
oO at order. 

The principal Secret Orders, the Officers of the Grand Lodges, etc., follow: 


Neors Fraternal Congress, made up of representatives of secret and fraternal or. 
ganizations. : 
Officers: President, J. L. Jones, Cincinnati, Ohio; Secretary, R. A. Byrd, Springfield, Ill. 


MASONS 


Number of State Grand Lodges in the United States, thirty-five. The oldest one is the. 
Prince Hall Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, organized in 1808. The first colored lodge 
was the African Lodge, No. 459. Its warrant was granted from England, September 12, - 
1784, to Prince Hall, of Boston, a man of exceptional ability, and fourteen other colored 
Masons. The number of colored Masons in the United States is about 150,000; Royal 
Arch, 14,000; Knights Templars, 12,000; Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 2,000; Ancient Ac- 
cepted Scottish Rite Masons, 5,712. 


Kmperial Council Ancient Egyptian 
Arabic Order of Nobles of 
The Mystic Shrine. 


(Only York Rite Masons who have reached the Knights Templars degree or S$ tti 
Masons who have reached the degree of Sublime Princess of The Royal Becrel of oaees 
degree, are eligible for membership in the Mystic Shrine). 
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Officers: 


Imperial Potentate, C. R. Blake, Charlotte, N. O. 
Imperial Chief Rabban, Harry Knight, New York City. 
Imperial High Priest and Prophet, James E. Shepherd, Durham, N. C. 
Imperial Treasurer, CO. A. Freeman, Washington. ; 
Imperial Recorder, Levi Williams, Jersey City. 
Ancfent and Accepted 
Scottish Rite Masons 
Officers of Northern Jurisdiction: 


Sovereign Grand Commander, J. F. Richards, Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Secretary, W. H. Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
' Officers of Southern Jurisdiction: 
Sovereign Grand Commander, T. W. M. Grant, Sr., New Orleans, La. 


Lieutenant Sovereign Grand Commander, James T. Logan, Natchez, Miss. 
Grand Chancellor, Leon W. Taylor, New Orleans. 
Royal Arch Masons 

Officers: 


President, W. T. Butler, New York. 
Treasurer, T. M. Holland, Chicago. : 
Secretary, James O.Bampfield, Washington: 
Arcient. York Masons 
Officers of National Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted York Rite Masons: 
National Grand Commander, Bishop J. W. Alstork, Montgomery, Ala. 
National Deputy Grand Commander, W. H. Benderson. 
National Grand Secretary, R. J. Simmons, Atlanta, Ga. 


ODD FELLOWS 


Peter Ogden was the founder of the Order of Odd Fellows among Negroes in the United 
States. He had joined the Grand United Order of Odd Fellows of England, and secured 
a charter for the first Negro lodge, Philo tethean, No. 646, of New York, which was set 
up March 1, 1843. Negro Odd Fellows in America are under the jurisdiction of England 
and are regularly represented in the general meetings of the Order. ‘There are 7,562 fi- 


nancial lodges; membership, 304,557; 4,993 financial Households of Ruth; membership 
197,654; P. G. M. Councils, 275; membership, 6,875. 
Grand Officers: (Morris Faction) 


Grand Master, E. H. Morris, 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Deputy Grand Master, I. L. Roberts, Boston. 


Grand Secretary, James F. Needham, N. W. Cor. 12th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, 


a 
Grand Treasurer, W. David Brown, New York City. 
Grand Officers: ye Faction). 
Grand Master, J. 8. Noel, Charleston, W. Va. 
Deputy Grand Waster, W. T. Francis, St. Paul, } inn. 
Gand Secretary, R. J. Nelson, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Grand Treasurer, O. Colbourne, Wilmington, Del. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS OF NORTH AMERIOA, SOUTH AMERIOA, 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 


Colored Order was organized in Washington, D. O., February 19, 1864. 
The membership is over 250,000. 


The Uniform Rank has 404 companies, and 21,000 members. 
Officers of Supreme Lodge: 


Supreme Chancellor, S. W. Green, 226 South Robertson St. New Orleans. La. 
Supreme Vice Chancelior, H. O. Tidrington, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Supreme Master of Exchequer, J. H. Young, 405 Martin St., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Supreme Keeper of Records and Seal, Dr. E. E. Underwood, Frankfort, Ky. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS (EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERE.) 
Meets biennially. The officers are: 
Supreme Chancellor, W. Ashbie Hawkins, Baltimore, | 
Supreme Vice-Chancellor, W. H. Willis, New York City 
Supreme Master of Exchequer, J. C. Andrews, Crewe, Va. 
Supreme Keeper of Records and Seal, T. G. Schuyler, Boston. 


SUPREME CIROLE OF BENEVOLENCE. 
Officers: 
Supreme Ruler, J. H. Watson, Albany, Ga 


Jy, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. W. F. Sattewhite, Albany, Ga. 
Supreme Advocate. H. H. Holder, Cairo, Ga. 


IMPROVED BENEVOLENT AND PROTEOTIVE ORDER OF ELKS 
OF THE WORLD 

Organized by B. F. Howard at Cincinnati, June 19, 1899. Has 300 lodges and over 70,000 
members. Assets, $1,000,000. 
General Officers are: : 

Grand Exalted Ruler, J. Finley Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

Grand Esteemed Leading Knight, H. A, Hall, New York City. 

Grand Secretary, G. H. Bates, Jersey Sty. 

Grand Treasurer, J. T. Carter, Richmond. 


AMERICAN WOODMEN 
Officers: 


Supreme Commander, C. M. White, Denver, Ool. 
Vico Supreme Commander, H. L. Billups, Washington, D. C. 
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Supreme Clerk, L. H. Lightner, Denver, Col. 
Supreme Banker, G. W. Norman, Austin, Texas. 
Membership, 80,000; assets, $1,000,000. 
UNITED ORDER OF TRUE REFORMERS 
Organized, 1881. Headquarters at Richmond, Va. 
f{ficers of the Grand Fountain: 
Grand Worthy Master, W. 8. Woodson. Richmond, Va. 


Grand Worthy Secretary, Maurice Kouselle, Richmond, Va. 
Grand Worthy Treasurer, Dr. W. H. Smith, Richmond, Va- 


WOODMEN OF UNION 


Organized 1915. 16,000 members. 


Officers: 
Supreme President, D. E. A. Kendall. Marvel, Ark. 
Supreme Custodian, J. L. Webb, Box 672, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


GRAND UNITED ORDER OF GALILEAN FISHERMAN 


Organized at Baltimore, Maryland 1865. 


Officers: ; 
National Grand Ruler, Wm. H. Garrett, Baltimore. 


Vice Grand Ruler, G. W. V. Grey, Norfolk, Va. 
Grand Treasurer. J. F. Henry, Cambridge, Md. 


PULLMAN PORTER’S BE JEVOLENT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Officers: 
General Chairman, A. A. Well. 
General Secretary, Waverly Williams. 
UNITED BROTHERS OF FRIENDSHIP AND SISTERS OF THE 
MYSTERIOUS TEN 
Organized, 1854. Chartered by Legislature of Kentucky, 1861. 
Pepi chartered regularly constituted Negro society South of the Ohio River. 
cers: 
Nationa] Grand Master, E. A. Wilson, Dallas, Texas. 
Deputy National Grand Master, H. W. Jamerson, Peoria, Ill. 
National Grand Secretary, Wm. Anderson, Smithville, Tex. 
Organized 1896. Members, 100,000. ; 


THE ST. JOSEPH’S AID SOCIETY 


Organized 1896. Members 100,000. 
Officers: 
Supreme Chief, T. H. B. Walker, 1150 Darwin St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Supreme Secretary, Scott Bartlett. 
Supreme Treasurer, P. K. Kelly, South Carolina. 
Supreme Worthy Prophet, B. 8. Hannah, Savannah, Ga. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF AMERICA 


8. G. A., W. D. Kennedy, Savannah, Ga. 
Vice 8S. G. A., W. T. Davis, Savannah, Ga. 


UNITED ORDER OF GOOD SHEPHERDS 


Organized, 1906. 
Officers: 
Supreme Grand President, G. W. Chandler, Montgomery, Ala. 
Supreme Grand Treasurer, Rev. E. W. Cooke. 
Supreme Grand Secretary, Mrs. S. L. Duncan. 


GRAND UNITED ORDER OF TENTS OF THE J. R. GIDDI 
JOLLIFE UNION make 


Organized at Norfolk, Va., 1866. 

Officers: 
Supreme Matron, Mrs. O. A. Gilpin, Richmond, Va. 
Deputy Matron, Mrs. A. J. Valentine, Chester, Pa. 
Grand Secretary, Miss Adeline M. Ward, Norfolk. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER a Dee AND JOLIFFE 


Organized, Boston, 1819. 
Senior Matron, Mrs. Mary Holden, Boston, Mass. 
Deputy Matron, Mrs. Ellen Hall, Boston, Mass. 
ieee Grand Secretary and Organizer, Mrs. Bessie Waddell, 681 Shawnut Ave., Boston 
‘ ROYAL KNIGHTS OF KING DAVID 


Organized, 1884, at Durham, N. OC. 


Officers: 
Supreme Grand Scribe, W. G. Pearson, Durham, N. O. 


Members, 26,000. 


INDEPENDENT BENEVOLENT ORDER 
Headquarters, 161 Bell St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Supreme Grand Master, W. 8. Cannon. 
District Grand Master, J. W. Lee. 
This order has 35,000 members and owns about $50,000 worth of real estate in Atlanta. 
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_NATIONAL ORDER OF MOSAIO TEMPLARS OF AMERICA 
én 1882, Membership 175,000. Assets $1,032,000. 
cers: 
National Grand Master, 8. J. Ellioqt Little Rock, Ark. 
National Monument Secretary, HE. E. Bush, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Grand Scribe and Treasurer, C. E. Bush, Little Rock, Ark 
KNIGHTS AND DAUGHTERS TABOR 
. Organized, 1871. 
Officers: 
I. 0. G. M., 8S. A. Jordan, Little Rock, Ark. 
I. V. G. M., S. S.. Reed, Marshall, Texas. 
I. 0. G. S., A. R. Chinn, Glasgow. Missouri. 
5 INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ST. LUKE 
oe 1867. Has 82,687 members, operates the St. Luke Bank in Richmond. 
cers: 
Right Worthy Grand Chief, Mrs, Minnie L. Banks, Macon, Ga. 
Right Worthy Vice Chief, Dr. H. L. Harris, Richmond, Va. 
Right Worthy Grand Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Va. 
ANCIENT UNITED pea DAUGHTERS 


Officers: 
N. G. M., W. H. Fields, Chairman of N. E. B., St. Louis, Mo. 
N. G. D. M., E. Patillo. 


N. G. Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. G. M. Cathrell. 
GRAND UNITED ORDER OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS, SONS 
é AND DAUGHTERS OF MOSES 
Organized, 1868. 
Officers: 
Grand Master, Solomon Bond, 527 Orchard St., Baltimore, Md. 
Grand Secretary, James H. Steward, Baltimore, Md. 
Grand Treasurer, A. A. Spriggs, Baltimore, Md. 
ee MUTUAL LINK PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
cers: i 
Supreme Dictator, J. J. J. Oldfield, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Vice Supreme Dictator, A. L. Washington. 
Supreme Exchequer, C. J. Washington. 
GRAND UNITED ORDER SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PEACE 
Organized, 1900, at Newport News, Va. . 
Oificers: 
S. G. O. Rev. S. A. Howell, 548 25th St., Newport News, Va. 
Ss. G. D. G., Rev. J. A. Maston, 548 25th St., Newport News, Va. 
W. G. Gen’] Manager, Rev. T. S. Crayton, 548 25th St., Newport. 
8S. G. V. O., Wesley Raney, 548 25th St.. Newport News, Va. 
ROYAL CIRCLE OF FRIENDS OF THE WORLD 
Organized, 1909, at Helena, Ark., by Dr. R. A. Williams. 
The Order operates in five states; has a membership of about 50,000; operates a hospital. 
at Memphis and one at Little Rock for its members. 
Officers: 
Supreme President, Dr. R. A. Williams, Chicago. 
Supreme Secretary, W. T. Daniels, Texarkana, Ark. 
Supreme Treasurer, L. B. Bailey, Helena, Ark. 
: IMPROVED ORDER OF SAMARITANS. 
Members, 50,000. 
Grand Chief, T. K. Persley, Macon, Ga. 
Grand Secretary, W. H. Harris, Athens, Ga. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


In 1863 there were only two newspapers in the United States published 
by colored persons. The first Negro newspaper published in the 
South, the Colored American, began publication at Augusta, Georgia, the 
first week in October, 1865. J. T. Shuftin was editor. ‘ 

Only one of the Negro periodicals now being published, the Christian 


Recorder was established before 1865. 

There are now about 400 periodicals published by or for Negroes. 
Their classification is as follows: Religious periodicals 70, school peri- 
odicals 85, organs of National Associations, and magazines of general 
literature 7, fraternal organs 30; newspapers 220. 

RELIGIOUS PERIODICALS 


Monthly, Bi-Monthly and Quarterly. 

Quarterly Review, A. M. E. Z., C. C. Alleyne, 17 Winyah Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Colored Catholic, R. Cy, C. Marcellus Dorsey, Baltimore, Md., 1307 Fremont Ave. 
A.M. &. Review, A. M. E., R. C. Ransom, 631 Pine St., Phildelphia, Pa... : 
Mission Herald, Baptist, L.G. Jordan, Philadelphia, Pa., 19th and Bainbridge Streets. 
The Young Allenite, A. M. E., Ira T: Bryant, Nashville, Tenn., Cor. 8th and Lea Aves. 
Church Advocate, P. E., George F. Bragg, jr., Baltimore, Md., 1425 McCullough St. 
The Lutheran Pioneer, Rey. I*. J. Laukenau, Jefferson and Miami Sts.. St. Louis, Mo. 
The Teacher, Baptist, R. H. Boyd, Nashville, Tenn., 523 Second Ave. N. 

The V. C. Endeavor and 8. 8. Headlight, A. M. E. Z., Aaron Brown, Pensacola, Fla. 
Missionary Seer, A. M. B. Z., W. W. Mathews, Philadelphia, 420 South 11th St. 
The Colored Cumberland, Cumberland Presb., J. M. W. Dashong, Milan, Tenn. 

Our Colored Missions, Catholic, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOL PERIODIOALS 


The Black Belt, Mo., Snow Hill Nor. and Ind. Inst., Snow Hill, Ala. — 
Black Belt Missionary, Mo., Millers Ferry Nor. and Ind. Institute, Millers Ferry, Ala. 
The Normal Index, Mo., State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Normal, Ala. 
The Plantation Missionary, Bi-Monthly, Indus. Missionary Association, Beloit, Ala, 
The Truth, Bi-Mo., Tuggle Institute, Birmingham, Ala. — B 
The Southern Letter, Mo., Tuskegee Nor. and Indus, Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
The Talladegan, Bi-Mo., Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
The Tuskegee Student, Bi-Mo., Tuskegee institute, Ala. i 
The Baptist College News, Mo.; Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock, Ark. 
Arkansas School News, Stamps: é i 
The Oommercial College Outlook, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Howard University Journal Weekly, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Howard University Record, Quarterly, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
The Worker, National Training School for Girls and Women, Washington, D. C. 
Daytona Industrial Advocate, Daytona Normal and Industrial School, Daytona, Fla. 
The Cooperator, Mo., Robert Hungerford Nor. and Indus, Institute, Eatonville, Fla. 
Fessenden Academy Herald, Fessenden Academy, Fessenden, Fla. 
The Courier, Mo., Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fla. Memorial College Herald, Mo., Fla. Memorial College, Live Oak, Fla. 
The College Arms, Mo., Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Fla. 
The Quarterly Bulletin, Gammon Theological Seminary, South Atlanta, Ga. 
Worth, Mo., St. Athanasius School, Brunswick, Ga. 
The Foundation, Mo., Gammon Theological Seminary, So. Atlanta, Ga. 
The Atlanta University Bulletin, Quar., Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
The Scroll, Mo., Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. i 
The Clark University Mentor, Mo., Olark University, So. Atlanta, Ga. 
The Athenaeum, Mo., Morehouse College Atlanta, Ga. 
The Fort Valley Uplift, Mo., Fort Valley High and Industrial School, Fort Valley, Ga. 
Spelman Messenger, Mo., Spelman Seminary, Atlanta. Ga. : 
The Journal, Mo., Georgia State Industrial College, Savannah, Georgia. 
The Knox Herald, Mo., Knox Institute, Athens, Ga. , 
Kansas Tradesman, Kansas Normal and Industrial Institute, Topeka, Kansas. 
Lincoln Institute Worker, Quar., Lincoln Institute, Simpsonville, Kentucky. 
Bate ae Institute Review, Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute, Frank- 
ort, Ky. 
The Olio, Bi-Mo., Straight University, New Orleans, La. 
Morgan College Bulletin, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 
The Jackson College Journal Semi-Mo., Jackson Oollege, Jackson, Miss. 
The Pine Torch, Piney Woods School, Braxton, Miss. 
Tougaloo News, Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. 
Utica News, Utica N. & I. Institute, Utica, Miss. 
The Mississippi Letter, Okolona Indus. Inst., Okolona, Miss. 
Rust Enterprise, oy eel Rust Oollege, Holly Springs, Miss. - 
Hunter’s Horn, 0., Noxubee Industrial School, McLeod, Miss. 
The Ironsides Letter, Mo., Bordentown Industrial School, Bordentown, N. J. 
A. and T. College Bulletin, Quar., A. and T. College, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
The Messenger, Kittrell College, Kittrell, N. O. 
The Augustinian, Mo., St., Augustine School, Raleigh, N. CO. 
The Industrial Messenger, Fortnightly, Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. O. 
The Argue, Biddle University, Charlotte, N. O. 
Bulletin, Quar., National Training School, Durham, North Carolina. 
The Livingstone, Mo., Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
Joseph K. Brick News, Mo., Joseph K. Brick School, Bricks, N. O. 
Parmele Inst. Herald, Mo., Parmele Ind. Inst., Parmele, N. O. 
Waters Institute Journal, Mo., Waters Institute, Winton, N. C. 
News Letter, Bi-Weekly, University of Virginia. 
The Informer, Mo., Ourry Institute, Urbana, Ohio. 
The Sodalian, Mo., Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
The Lincoln University Herald, Lincoln University, Pa. 
Allen Student, Allen University, Columbia, S. C. 
The College Journal, Mo., Benedict College, Columbia, S. OC. 
Laing School Visitor, Laing School, Mt. Pleasant, S. O. 
The Schofield Bulletin, Mo., Schofield VYormal and Industrial Institute, Aiken, S. CG. 
The State College Review, Mo., State College, Orangeburg, S. O. 
Fisk University News, Mo., Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Lane College Reporter, Mo., Lane College, Jackson, Tenn. 
The Bulletin, Mo., University of West Tenn., Memphis, Tenn. 
Head and Hand, Mo., Le Moyne Inst., Memphis. Tenn. 
The Aurora, Mo., Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 
The U. W. T. News, Mo., Univ. of West Tenn., Memphis, Tenn. 
- The Avinger Advance, Semi-Monthly, Avinger Industrial School, Avinger, Texas. 
The Weekly Bulletin, Weekly, Samuel Houston College, Austin, Texas. 
The Prairie View Standard, Weekly, Prairie View College, Prairie View, Texas. 
Tillotson Tidings, Bi-Mo., Tillotson, College, Austin, Texas. 
Wiley Weekly Reporter, Weekly, Wiley University, Marshall, Texas. 
The Hampton Student, Mo., Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
Union-Hartshorn Journal, Mo., Virginia Union University and Hartshorn: Memorial 
College, Richmond, Va. 
Ae age N. and I. I. Gazette, Quar., Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Peters- 
The Clarion. , The V._N. and I. I. Institute, Petersburg, Va. 
The Freedmen’s Friend, quar., Ohristianburg Institute, Cambria, Va. 
St. Paul Bulletin, Quar., St. Paul N. and I. School, Lawrenceville, Virginia. 
The Colored Universalist, Mo., Suffolk Nor. Tr. Sch., Suffolk, Va, 
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Storer Record, Mo., Storer College, Harper’s Ferry, Va. 
Institute Monthly. Mo.. West Virginia Oolored Industrial Institute, Institute, W. Va. 
d ORGANS OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. . 

Journal National Medical Association, Quar., National Medical Association, J. A. Kenny, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

National Association Notes, Mo, National Association Colored Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
_ The Crisis, Mo., National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, W. 2H. B. 
Dubois, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Pullman Porter’s Review, Z. Withers, 214 Pullman Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

The American Caterer and Gazetteer Guide, J. A. Ross, 1403 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES OF GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Journal of Negro History; C. G. Woodson, 1216 You St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Search Light, A. B. Vincent, 713 South Blount St., Raleigh, North Carolina. 

The Favorite Magazine, Fenton Johnson, 3518 South State St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Half-Century Magazine, Katherine E. Williams Irwin, 5202 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Master Musician, G. W. Parris, 501 S. 16th St., Philadelphia. 

The Messenger, A. P. Randolph and ©. Owen, 2305 7th Ave., New York. 
The Crusader, C. V. Briggs, 2229 7th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Peoples’ Pilot, E. D. Coffee, Richmond, Va., 1116 St. James St. 

The Observer, Arthur M. Bragg, Baltimore, 1109 Druid Hill Ave. 

The Praiseworthy Muse, J. Harvey Baxter, Norfolk, Va., 711 Highland Ave. 
Commercial Journal, W. D. Allimono, Chicago, Ill., 3451 Michigan Ave. 3 
Fountain’s Digest. G. E. Fountain, 621 14th St. Parkersburg, W. Va. High St. 
The Colored American Magazine, Joseph N. Hawkins, Albany, N. Y., 64 

The Pioneer, R. E. Bevis, Waco, Texas. ; 

The Up-Reach, W. N. Huggins, Chicago, Ill., 4345 Vincennes Ave. 

Music and Poetry, Nora Douglas Holt, Chicago, Il].. 4405 Prairie Ave. 
American Musician, Wm. A. Potter, Philadelphia, 748 8. 16th St. 

The Negro Musician, Henry L. Grant, Washington, D. C., 902 T. St., N. W. 
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‘ NEWSPAPERS. 
Alabama. 
The Anniston Observer -----_- Me DACKBOM SS le seers Anniston 
The Birmingham Hagle__---_- Go be purfords sts fooes Birmingham, 1727 1-2 3rd Ave. 
The Birmingham Reporter BeecOr Wi AGams sa 42 202 iets Birmingham, 310 N. 18th St. 
The Mobile Advocate__-----_- James Re Knox. = Set Mobile, 558 St. Francis St. 
Mobile Forum__-_...-------- dey, Peterson: = 2 Woe 2 Mobile, 510 Congress St. 
The Messenger__~--~--.----- GooNiarnuirneta Pell City 
The Mobile Weekly Press_--_-_-_ DoW wiLCOOMICO se. Mobile, 502 Dauphin St. 
The Rural Messenger_.------- George F.. King - —- 22.- Tuskegee Institute 
Arkansas. 
The Hot Springs Echo___-_--- His. bockhart=. 22 2-24 Hot Springs, 405 Malvern Ave. 
The Arkansas Banner —_~_-_---- L. N. Porter____ _..-Little Rock 
The Negro Advocate _=:__---- _M. L. Hampton _Fordyce 
The Inter-State Reporter -_--- H. W. Holloway_- _Helena, 506 1-2 Ohio St. 
The Opinion-Enterprise_-—-_-_-__- M. A. Clark.--_------ _Marianna 
Western Review_----~-------- ROM Oarvyer.. etm * Little Rock, 1813 Ringo St. 
White River Advocate______-- TER, MeMillan- oan a Newport 
The Schoo] Herald___-------- S. W. Eichelberger, jr _...Warren 
Arizona. 
The Phoenix Tribune__-__---- PACA SIN bh a re eeesee Phoenix, 1302 E. Jefferson St. 
Inter-State Review___.------- E. J. Richardson__------- Tuscon 
: . zi California. 
California Voice____-=-=--.-- io Niarshaliees =n eek 2321 San Pablo Ave. 
ibhevhag lees oe een GrAcWpears. 2-4 ee Los Angeles, 1306 Central Ave. 
The iberatore 2222. toe Max Bastmans2452 2 0222 Los Angeles, 210 Thorpe Bldg. 
The Western Review_---- ea Ne A@ollins ase Je Sieh Sacramento, Box 1127 
The Citizen Advocate _____--- Go Moxanders 22 te Los Angeles, 102 Wilson Block 
The Western Dispatch _--_-_---- Louis S. Tenette____----- Los Angeles, 1800 San Pedro St. 
Colorado. 
Colorado Advocate__..-..---- Bobs Butlers ee Colorado Springs 
Colorado Statesman_-_-_~-~----- J: Di-DeRiversa 25352 225 Denver, 1824 Curtis St. 
The Denver Star_-_.---------- GG? Rogsta= Sees. Ss. Denver, 1026 19th St. 
The Rising Sunt = 225-2222. @:2H:. Holmes = 23222528 Pueblo, 216 W. 2nd St. 
Connecticut. 
Hartford Herald_-_---------- J. W. Youngblood-_---.---- Hartford 
Delaware. 
The Wilmington Advocate .. _.R. J. Nelson------------- Wilmington, 800 French St. 
District of Columbia. 
The Washington Eagle __--_--- J. Finley Wilson_—-~----- Washington, 907 U. St., NW. 
The Washington Bee__---.. -- Lucian Skinner__--~~-~---- Washington, 1109 I. St., N. W. 
Washington Sentinel_-_-_-- _- G. H. Richardson-W. H. Davis Washington, 1353 U, St., N. W. 
The Washington Tribune _-__--F. M. Murray_---------- Washington, 920 U St., N. W. 
Florida. : 
The Florida Sentinel__-_~---- WosEhewisitce ae oe Jacksonville, 729 W. Ashley 
Dabor Templart: 2" — 2 22-222 PAs epillingta.. 252220 22 22 Jacksonville 
Western Florida Bugle_--_-_---- A> Purdeece2etset. 2 =- Marianna : 
The Tampa Bulletin.. -_.-.--W. D. Patten_-----.---- Tampa, 1004 Scott St. 
Palatka Advocate___----.-.-- VA. Hawkins... .---25-- Palatka, 821 Lemon 
The Colored Citizen_-~-------- F. E. Washington___----- Pensacola, 203 8. Baylor St. 
Georgia. 
Savannah Journal_____ ------ F.D.Pettie-E.W.Sherman - Savannah 735 W. Broad St. 
The Americus Chronicle —--_.-- \Witit bak oo en ae Americus 
The AtlantarPost== =. + 5. Le B. L. Collier-_.--- Atlanta, 138 1-2 Auburn Ave. 
Griffin Echo______-._....._--A. 8S. Boynton____-— _Griffin 
Rome Enterprise__._.-------- Ah. Atwatersan see a5 Rome, 522 1-2 Broad St. 
Mier AdyvOCabOnso 2 eee oe Wie sapp eae 2 ie Sue Brunswick, 1410 Wolf St. 
The Atlanta Independent-._--- BAP Davis: puso ee = Atlanta, 413 Odd Fellows Bldg. 
The Savannah Tribune ----~--- Sol C. Johnson ____--.. -- Savannah, 1900 W. Broad St. 
Augusta Regulator._..--.--- A.M. Wimberly__=.--.--Augusta 
The Augusta News__--------- WeyAs Miyone.= = o> eeeeee Augusta, 1102 9th St. 
The Athens Republic__-__._-. ------------------------ Athens, Callaway Build. 
Illinois. 
The Chicago Enterprise-_ ------ J. Tupper____._._.-.----Chicago, 3116 Indiana Ave. 
The: Chicago Stars. 225.2 5=- Sylvester Russell__---_---- Chicago, 19 East 36th Place 
Inter State Echo__--_------- On Wi. Colleyzaaaese_ = Danville, 5 N. Jackson St. 
ihe, BrOAGsAK on oc ape RBM a VIORS eco s o oes Chicago, 6206 8. Elizabeth St. 
The Chicago Defender_---_---- RS J Abbott 22 Sauce < Chicago, 3159 State St. 
The Forum 2-29-52 43.s-es5- Jai, OSby=—+ sa S4a5-4- Springfield, 124 S. 11th St. 
The Weekly Star-.2 21.22. -4- Ras WODDi oo. ocanesees Mound City, Box 182 
The Peoples Advocate__-~--- Reet) wParker 2 ao ae Chicago, 3456 State St. : 
The Illinois Conservator ---. -- HE. L. Rodgers. ------+---- Springfield, 1201 E. Washington St. 
The Searchlight_-_.-.----- -- Beh atus. 2 si ek Chicago, 3153 S. State St. 
The Chicago Whip_-----.---- WO ANtONe. oon csccas Ss Chicago, 3557 S. State St. 
The Illinois Idea__----. ------ Mrsis. &.urmer... 2 => Chicago, 218 28th St. 
Southern Ilinois Press__.-._ -. W. E. Officer__---------- E. St. Louis, 2101 Missouri Ave. 
Advance Citizen_-_-. ------- H. T. Bowman-_-_-------- Springfield, Hotel Brown 
The Chicago Plaindealer_--------------------.-------- Chicago, 3125 South State St. 


The Evanston Weekly --- --.- -- Meet Ol so ok oe cs Evanston, 1303 Sherman Ave. 
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Indiana. 
The Gary Dispatch: 22h. 2.--0..0., Gly: sae pee Gary : : 
Indianapolis Recorder Re eae Gs P Stewart: 22) 25 oe Indianapolis, 219 Indiana Ave. 
The Breeman =.» eens 220k George ly. Knox] 2a2e- Indianapolis, 220 W. Vermont St. 
The Plaindealer ss ee “ene fhe © Sal IF 0) Poss ia te taal parse a renal. 536 Indiana Ave. 
Terre Haute Citizen__..___ u. Citizen “Pub. Co =. = erre Haute '; 
The Indianapolis World_______ A. Ee Manning 2 Indianapolis, 130 E. Washington 
The Indianapolis Ledger _. _...Wm. H. Jackson________- Indianapolis, 405 Muskinggum St. 
Indianapolis Review___-.-_. —- Wa ewists oN eee Indianapolis, 618 Fayette St. 
The National Defender & Sun _Zenobia Bagly____.______ Gary, 2184 Broadway. 
The Richmond Blade_________ Ry Egress sees ens Richmond, 240 Colonial Bldg. 
Towa. 
Iowa State Bystander ________ 1:07 Tonesh = -t ae eeen » Des Moines, Cor 7th & Mulberry 
Kansas. 
The Topeka Plaindealer —_____ Nick Chiles: .224aliget? Topeka, 112 Kansas Ave. 
Kansas City Advocate________ Te Kennedy. ae Kansas City, 610 N. 6th St. 
The Negro: Starli 2) ts ial TEP RA aS TS te Sa Wichita, 1241 Wabash Ave. 
The Coffeyville Globe ____._2_ WOR. Ferebee. sulle _--Coffeyville, 208 E. 9th St. 
Kentucky. 
The Louisville Leader ________ I. W. Cole _--Louisville, 422 S. 6th St. 
The Kentucky Reporter _____. R. T. Berry. .--Louisville, 932 Walnut 
The Columbian Herald _______ PR. Peters. ier eae Louisville, 1104 Green St. 
Louisville News_____________\_ Win. Warleyas servo 2 oo Louisville, 1003 W. Chestnut 
Lexington Weekly News ______ Rie) OWS on pe, See Lexington, 256 E. Short St. 
The Torchlighitws 22 ee oaGh ee Ueyhr WOO 2. \ at. ay pcmep Danville, 102 E. Walnut St. 
The Kentucky Home Finder __C. H. Parrish___________- Louisville, 807 6th St. 
Saturday News.__-..________ Phil HW. Brown 22 .-22-3_ 5 Hopkinsville 
Hopkiss ville wines eye” ated ete ts ey ek .--Hopkinsville, Tyler Bldg. 
The NewsAse «24 mien ee MJ. Street. see caw se Hopkinsville, Box 360 
The Lexington Times_________ SIM. Meanse- = ooo © Lexington, 256 E. Short St. 
he Stan dar diss: So es ey ee ae eee Louisville, 406 W. Main St. 
The! Citizen: soe ee ee Se Marshall E. Vaughn______ Berea, Madison County 
Louisiana. 
The Negro Advocate ________. M.S. Hampton= sa2be4_3 New Orleans, 307 Pythian Bldg. 
New Orleans Bulletin-______J.F. Bromes...-.--4-___- New Orleans 
The Advance Messenger______ JB. Wataroue> 32, 2e am Alexandria 
News-Enverprise______ Ray aes .A. H, Samuels-J.M. Car -er Shreveport 
‘The Wiatehnians a) eee Sa S<: Ralphsieeteta i522 Shreveport 
The Shreveport Sun_2________ IMs. Colipee® <2 ee Shreveport, 863 1-2 Texas Ave. 
Maryland. 
Afro=American™ — 2% mrs. ibys Can Murphy: ree = Se Baltimore, 628 N. Eutaw St. 
Herald & Commonwealth ____- Wil Andrews 4-52 a. Baltimore, 1127 Druid Hill Ave. 
Crusader SA Fi Gaon Drie. Joseph Dorsey__--...-=._ Baltimore, 1344 N. Stricker St. 
Marylaiid tV0icouty sa a nuh ueee Gon od ey Baltimore, 1515 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Massachusetts. 
The Guardian vt pes jes We M.Trotter. .. ek 4+ Boston, 34 Cornhill St. 
The Boston Chronicle ________ GeiN’s MEIrray: St so ees Boston, 794 Tremont St. 
; Michigan. 
The Detroit Leader ___.___ 22 We Kemps = Moree a Detroit, 246 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit Contender___________ Robert L. Poston ___ = Detroit. 2205 St. Antoine St. 
Michigan State News_________ GM Sinith= Sse eine Grand Rapids, 360 Division Ave. 
Minnesota. 
The National Advocate_______ A. B. Montgomery_______Minneapolis; 546 6th Ave. N. 
Whe Araneae 2 go 34g tu I 9 tea ek yee the ee EN St. Paul 49 E. Forth St. 
Minneapolis Messenger_______ O.S. Smith-H. B. Rowe __Minneapolis, 1317 6th Ave., N. 
Mississippi. > ; 
The Cotton Farmer__-_____ _. WARN aiin bso) Stes. ere Scott 
The Morning Star_2_________. W!.A1.:- Mitchell = steeds © Columbus 
The Tighbieut sie. Wee f idpeie Wie. Rogers. escada toe Vicksburg 
ThevNow Firat ois. oe 0, MéS.Crawfordstentat a - 3 Indianola 
The Weekly Times______. _. __ Tes. Thiepin= ose So Hattiesburg 
The Weekly Reporter_______ __ oA) LOUNG IRIS 2. Natchez, 22 Garden St. 
Central Mississippi Signal___.W. A. Singleton____ ____ Lynch Kosciusko. 
The Advances «ated Anes tues AeyiAs, GSO yc 2s es atid Mound Bayou. 
The National News Digest _._.W. N. Lott_._____ ____.. Mound Bayou 
Missouri. 
The St. Louis Independent____W. Lowe________ Sele aoe St. Louis 
The Missouri State Register___G. H. Wright___._.______ Hannibal 
The St. Louis Argus__ 2.22 | JO RAcMittchell <0 St. Louis, 2341 Market St. 
Kansas City Sunt “8 253 a NO; Crewssss =e Kansas City, 1803 E. 18th St. 
The Western Messenger _____. oe CLOLRG ta ‘ Jefferson City, 2010 EB. 11th St. 
The VANICHOPE ST ave} eh as Cea J. W. D. Mayes Caruthersville 
ATO GO ULLS Se a toe ence eae OLAS Rrankdin: + =. Sie y Kansas City, 1311 E. 18th St. 
Phe St. Joseph Appealeeve sve ek alae wk oe On St. Joseph, 208 N. 11th St. 


Nebraska. 
THe Moanitort ats LAiOss: Sita J. A. Williams___-_.. _ _Omaha, 204 Kaffir Block 
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New Jersey. 


The Camden Tribune _ —_.__ Marcus B. Mann _____. _. Camden, 748 Kaign Ave. 
New Jersey Observer- +2 __. IR. 1. Reed -_. 222 file. Newark, 271 Bank St. 
The Hastern Observer _._._ _J. E. Sadler, jr-___.______ Montclair, 46 Plane St. 
one: HChowe es eer ees W. H. Rock_-___ _..._._Red Bank, 166 Beach St. 
The Atlantic Advocate _____.. J. A. Lightfoot. 2.0 22. Atlantic City, 24 Riddle Bldg. 
3 New York. 
The Brooklyn-L. I. Informer _. Wm. 8. McKinney, jr ___. Jamaica, 41 Grand‘ Ave. 
The New York Dispatch______ obo yon. eos sens ork New York City, 21 W. 134th St. 
The New York News____-_._- G.W. Harris___._.. . . _New York City, 135 W. 135th St. 
The Amsterdam News____ . _J. H. Anderson___=___._. New York City, 2293 7th Ave. 
The New York Age... 252 22 mired: Ri. Moore suresh! 2 New York City, 230 W. 135th St. 
Ther Nesto DWorlds 0" os Marcus Garvey _-__-_.._- New York City, 56 W. 135th St. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES. 
General Bibliographies. 


Compiled Lists: 


A Select Bibliography of the Negro American, . E. B. DuBois (Atlanta University. 
Publication, No. 10, 1905.) e & iS ae ce pak ey 


ee pice: iia of the Negroin America. Report United States Commission of Education, 


iene List of References on the Negro. A. R. Griffin, Library of Congress (2nd. Edition), 


Card References: ; : 

The following libraries have from several hundred to several thousand card references 
on the Negro: 

Public Library, Boston. 

Public Library, Chicago. 

Public Library, New York. 

Library of Congress, Washington. 

Library of Boston Athenaeum, Boston. ‘ 

Newberry Library, Chicago. 

John, Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Library, Columbia University. 

Library, CAE University. 

Library, Johns Hopkins University. 


Particular Bibliographies. 


Catalogue of Anti-Slavery Publications in America. Samuel May, jr., 1863. 


Appendices to the following Monographs: Mary 8. Locke, Anti-Slavery i i 
¢ ; i : - y in America 
1619-1808 (1901); Marion G, McDougall, Fugitive Slaves, 1619-1865 (Fay House Mono- 
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graphs, Nov. 3, 1891); Alice D. Adams, The Neglected Period of American Anti-Slaver 

1808, 1831; Mary Tremain, Slavery in the District of Columbia, (University of Mouraeka, 

Seminary Papers, No. 2, 1892); Wilbur H. Siebert, The Underground Railroad from Slavery 

to Freedom (1898); W. E. B. DuBois, Suppression of the African Slave Trade (Harvard 

Bate aeeny No. 1, 1896); W. H. Collins, The Domestic Slave Trade of the Southern 
Ss : 


Critical Essay on Authorities, Chapter XXII of A. B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 1906. 
Special Collection of Anti-Slavery and other Material. The May Collection, Library 
Cornell University; Parker Tracts, Boston Public Library; Summer Tracts, Higginson 
Tracts, Harvard University Library; Harris Materials, Providence Public Library, Library 
of Congress Material. The Hampton Institute Collection. 
Bibliography to E. R Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, 1639-1861 (1910.) 
Bibliography to R. R. Wright, jr., The Negro in Pennsylvania (1912.) 
hee Bena in the Johns Hopkins University Studies relating to the Negro. (See list 
ow. 
On the Negro Family, Bibliography in Atlanta University Publication No. 13. The 
Negro American Family. 


? ae oe Negro Church, Bibliography in Atlanta University Publication No. 8, The Negro 
urch. , 

On Negro Crime, Atlanta University Publi¢ation No. 9, Notes on Negro Crime. 

_ On Negro Education, Bibliography: en L’ Education des Negres aux etats Unis (1904); 
in Atlanta University Publication No. 16, The Negro Common School. 

On Negro in the Economic Field: Bibliography in Atlanta University Publications No. 
7and12. The Negro Artisan and Economic Cooperation among Negro Americans. 

Special collection by Negroes of books, etc., on the Negro. 

The William C. Bolivar Collection, Philadelphia; The Arthur A. Schomberg Collection, 
New York City; The Negro Historical Society Collection, Yonkers, N. Y.; The Robert M. 
Adger Collection, in Colored Old.Folks Home, Philadelphia; The William Still Collection 
of original matter on Underground Railroad, in possession, Miss Frances E. Still, Philadel- 
phia; The Tuskegee Institute Collection; The Howard University Collection. 


References on the Negro Before the Civil War—Anti-Slavery Discussions. 


Woolman, John.—Some Considerations on the Keeping of Ne groes, 1753-1762, in a journal 
of The Life, etc., of — \ 

Benezet, Anthony.—A. Caution to Great Britain and Her Colonies, Philadelphia, 1766. 

Brief considerations on Slavery, and the Expediency of Abolition. With some hints on 
the means whereby it may be gradualiy effected. Burlington, 1773. . 

Benezet, Anthony.—The Case of our Fellow Creatures, The Oppressed Africans, Phil- 
adelphia, 1784. 

Webster, Noah, jr.—Eftects of Slavery on Morals and Industry, Hartford, 1793. 

Maccauley, T. B.—The Social and Industrial Capacities of Negroes, Edinburgh Review, 
March, 1827. - In Vol. III of Essays and Poems, Albany, 1887. 

Gregoire, H.—Inquiry Concerning Intellectual, Moral, Faculties and Literature of Ne- 
groes, Brooklyn, 1810. 

Genius of Universal Emanicipation, The—A monthly periodical containing original 
pane naverincne and facts relating to the subject of African slavery, eleven (11) volumes, 

Paxton, J. D.—Letters on Slavery, 1833. 

Child, Lydia Maria.—An appeal in favor of that class of Americans, called Africans, 1833. 
_ Jay, William—An Inquiry Into the Character and Tendency of the American Coloniza- 
tion and American Anti-Slavery Societies, 1835. 

Child, Lydia Maria—Anti-Slavery Catechism, 1836. 

Rankin, John—Letters on American Slavery, 2nd ed., 1836. 

Child, Lydia Maria—Authentic Anecdotes of American Slavery, 2nd ed., 1838. 

Weld, F. D.—American Slavery AsItIs. Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses, 1839. 

Barnes, Albert—An Inquiry Into the Spiritual Views of Slavery, 1846. 

Armistead, W.—A Tribute to the Negro, Philadelphia, 1848. : 
- Garnett, Henry H.—The Past and Present Condition and Destiny of the Colored Race 
Troy, N.. Y., 1848. 

Elliot, Charles—Sinfulness of American Slavery, 1839. f 

Godell, W.—Slavery and Anti-Slavery, New York, 1852. 

Delaney, Martin R.—Condition, Elevation, Emigration and Destiny of the Colored 
People of the United States, Philadelphia, 1852. 

Nell, William Cooper—Services of Colored Americans in the Wars of 1776 and 1812. 2nd 
ed., Boston, 1852. s ; 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher—Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Boston 1852. 

Stowe,. Harriet Beecher—Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Boston, 1853. 

Jay, Wiiliam—On the Condition of the Free People of Color, 1853. 

Reports, Anti-Slavery Society, American and Foreign, 1847-1853, New York. 

Nell, William Cooper—The Colored Patriots of the American Revolution, Boston, 1855. 

Parsons, C. G.—Inside Views of Slavery, or a Tour Among the Planters, Boston, 1855. 

Stroud, G. M.—Sketch of the Laws Relating to Slavery, 1856. 
‘ Clark, George W.—The Harp of Freedom (Collection of Anti-Slavery Songs), New York, 

856. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher—Dred, a tale of the Dismal Swamp, Boston, 1856. 

Chambers, William—American Slavery and Color, 1857. 

Geddings, J. R.—Exiles of Florida, 1858. 

Reports and Proceedings, American Anti-Slavery Society, 1834-1861, New York. 

Livermore, George—An Historical Research Respecting the Opinions of the Founders 
of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, as Soldiers, Boston, 1862. 

Kemble, Fannie—A Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation, New York, 1863. 

Russell, W. H.—My Diary North and South, 1863. y 

May, 8S. J.—Some Recollections of an Anti-Slavery Conflict, 1869. 

Poole, W. F.—Anti-Slavery Opinions Before the Year 1800, Cincinnati, 1873. 

Weeks, Stephen B.—Southern Quakers, and Slavery, Baltimore, 1896. 
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Dayidson, J. N.—Negro Slavery in Wisconsin and the Underground Railroad, Mil- 
waukee, 1897. r ? 
Weeks, Stephen B.—Anti-Slavery Sentiment in the South (In Southern Historical As- 


sociation Publications Vol. II), Washington, 1898. 


Bassett, J. S.—Anti-Slavery Leaders of North Carolina, Baltimore, 1898. | 
Graham. A.—An Early Abolition Colony and Its Founder, Vol. IV, Ohio, Arch, and 


ist. Societ; licati , 
Hist. Society Publications Wolvv.’ Otiiow/AveHiaHa Hist. So- 


Siebert, W. H.—The Underground Railroad in Ohio, 


Ww, He 
CE a Et To New Orleans. in 1858, Vol. 11, Ohio 


Venable, W. H.—Down South Before the War. 


Arch. and Hist. Society Publications. 


Hart, A. B.—Slavery and Abolition, New York, 1906. if . } : 
i , H. W.—Lincoln’s Attitude Toward Slavery and Emancipation, Philadelphia, 


1914, a 
Martin, A. E-——Anti-Slavery Activities of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Tennessee. 
The Tennessee Historical Magazine, June, 1916. 


Butler, M. B.—My Story of the Civil War and the Underground Railroad. 
Biographies of Anti-Slavery Men. 


‘Lovejoy, Elijah P.—Memoir of, by J. C. and O. Lovejoy, 1835. 
Channing, William E.—Memorr of by W. H. Channing three (3) Vols.* 1848. 
Leile, George—The Black Apostle, by W. A. Brooks. 

Hopper, Isaac T.—By Lydia Maria Child, 1853. 

Tappin, Arthur—Life of, by Lewis Tappin, 1870. 

May, Samuel Joseph—Memoirs of, T. J. Mumford, 1873. 

Parker, Theodore—A Biography, by O. B. Frothingham, 1874. 

Chase, Salmon P.Life and Public Services of, by J. W. Schuckers, 1874. 

Sumner, Charles—Memoirs and Letters of, by E. L. Pierce, four (4) Vols., 1862-1877. 
Smith, Gerritt—A Biography, by O. B. Frothingham, 1878. 

Garrison, William Lloyd—And His Times, by Oliver Johnson, 1881. J 
Garrison, William Lloyd—The Story of His Life Told by His Children, W. P. and F. J. 
Garrison, four (4) Vols., 1885-1889. 

Garrison, William Lloyd—The Abolitionist, by A. H. Grimke, 1891. 

Lieber, Francis—Life and Letters, by T. S. Perry, 1882. 

Tappin, Arthur and Lewis—By Clarence W. Brown, 1883. 

Mott. James and Lucretia—By Anna D. Hollowell, 1884. 

Phillips, Wendell—By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 1884. 

Brown, John—Life and Letters of, by F. B. Sanborn, 1885. 

Brown, John—By W. E. B. DuBois, Philadelphia, 1909. P 
Brown, John—Life of, by O. G. Villard, Boston, 1910. 

Coffin, Levi—Reported President Underground Railroad, Reminiscences of, 2nd Edition, 

Cincinnati, 1880. ’ 

Grimke, Sarah and Angelina—By Catherine H. Briney, 1885. 

Wade, Benjamin F'.—Life of, by A. G. Riddle, 1886. 

Longfellow, Henry W.—Life of, by Samuel Longfellow, two (2) Vols., 1886. 

Birney, James G——-And His Times, by William Birney, 1890. \ 

Dana, Richard Henry—A Biography, by Chas. Francis Adams, two (2) Vols., 1890. 
Lincoln, Abraham-—A History, by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, twelve (12) Vols., 1890, 
Giddings, Joshua R.—By_George W. Julian, 1892. 

Jay, William—And the Constitutional Movement for the Abolition of Slavery, by B. 


Tuckerman, 1893. 


Whittier, John Greenleaf—Life and Letters of, by S. T. Pickard, two (2) Vols., 1894. 
Douglass, Frederick—By Chas. W. Chestnut, 1899. 

Douglass, Frederick—By Booker T. Washington, Philadelphia, 1907. 

Howe, Julia Ward— Reminiscences by, 1819-1899, Boston, 1899. 

Lundy Benjamin—W. C. Armstrong, New Brunswick, N. J., 1902. 

Lowell, James Russell—By H. E. Scudder, two (2) Vols., 1901. 

Russell, C. E.—The Story of Wendell Phillips, Chicago, 1914. 


Pro-Slavery Discussions. 


Paulding, J. K.—Slavery in the United States, 1836. 
Jones, C. C.—Religious Instruction of the Negroes, Savannah, 1842, 
Purse, Thomas—Association for the Religious Instruction of the Negroes on Liberty 


County, Savannah, 1844. 


Burke, Emily P.—Reminiscences of Georgia, 1850. 
The Pro-Slavery Argument by several authors covering the moral, political and eco- 


nomic aspects of the question, 1852. 


Van Evrie, J. H.—Negroes and Slavery, 1853. 

Adams, Nehemiah.—A South side view of Slavery or Three Months at the South, 1854. 
Bledsoe, Albert T.—An Essay on Liberty and Slavery, 1856. 

Cobb, Howell.—Scriptural Examination of the Institution of Slavery, 1856. 
Stringfellow, Thornton,—Scriptural and Statistical Views In Favor of Slavery, 4th ed., 


6. 
Cobb, T. R. R.—An Inquiry Into The Law of Negro Slavery, 1858. 
La eS GG Cap Sole ee ee Ege ag te the Darky Heiss of the South, 1859. 
iot, E. N.—Cotton is King, ect iti i i 
stayery, Atigusta, 1800, fe) ons 0 ritings of Various Authors in favor of 
Seaberry, Samuel.—American Slavery Justified by the Law of Nature, 1861. 
Hopkins, Bishop J. H.—A Scriptual, Ecclesiastical and Historical View of Slavery 1864, 


Smedes, Susan D.—Memorial of the Southern Planter (Thomas Dabney), 1887. 


Mallard, R. A.—Plantation Days Before Emancipation, Richmond, 1892 
Clayton, Mrs. V. V.—White and Black Under th tegi ; ‘ 
Wise, John S.—End The Era, 1899. acta cs Bet! 
Pryor, Mrs. Roger A.—Reminiscences of Peace and War, 1904. 
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Snelgrave, W.—A New Account of Guinea and the Slave Trade, London, 1754. 
Benezet, Anthony.—Some Historical Accounts of Guinea with an Inquiry into the Rise 
and Progress of the Slave Trade, Philadelphia, 1771. 
Matthews, John.—A Voyage to the River, Sierra Leone, London, 1791. 
Hawkins, Joseph.—History of a Voyage to the Coast of Africa, Philadelphia, 1797. 
_ Bacon, E.—Abstract of a Journal by United States Assistant Agent for the Reception 
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ise Western Coast of Africa, Journal of an Officer under Captain Owen, Philadelphia, 
Buxton, T. F.—The African Slave Trade (Am. ed.) 1839. 
BAG B.—The Foulahs of Oentral Africa and the African Slave Trade, New 
ork, . 
ise Sir H. V.—Seven Years’ Service on the Slave Coast of Western Africa, London, 


Foote, Andrew H.— Africa and the American Flag, 1854. 

Carey, H. C.—The Slave ‘Trade, Domestic and Foreign, 1853. i 

Devereux, W. O.—A Cruise in the Gorgon or Eighteen Months in the Suppression of 
the Slave Trade on the East Coast of Africa, London, 1869. 

Baker, Sir S. W.—Ismalia, A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africafor the Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, London, 1874. 


= Soe B.—Sept ans en Afrique Occidentale. La Cote des Esclaves et le Dahomey, 
aris, 

Fotheringham, L. Monteith.—A Two Year Struggle with Arab Slave Dealers in Cen- 
tral Africa. London, 1891. 

DuBois, W. E. B.—The Suppression of the African Slave Trade (Harvard Historical 
Studies No. 1), 1896. 

Newman, H. S. Banana.—The Transition from Slavery to Freedom in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. London, 1898. 

Spears, J. R.—The American Slave Trade, 1900. 

Collins, W. H.—The Domestic Slave Trade of the Southern States, 1904. 

Nevision, H. W.—A Modern Slavery (Angola, San Thome and Principe). London and 
New York, 1906. 
4 iat paige Fi R. F.—Slave Traffic in Portuguese Africa (Angola San Thome and Principe) 

ondon, 7 
orn Alfred James.—Fighting the Slave Hunters in Central Africa. Philadelphia 

Lamber, A. W.—Indian Slavery In Colonial Times. Columbia University Study. 


Colonization. 


American Colonization Society.—Memorial of, to Congress, Washington, 1820. 
American Colonization Society.—Address of Board of Managers to the Auxiliary So- 
cieties and People of the United States, Washington, 1820. 
Ladies’ Association.—Auxiliary, to the American Colonization Society, First Annual 
Report, Philadelphia, 1833. 
Gracchus, Caius.—Controversy Between and Opimius (pseud). In reference to the 
American Society for Colonizing the free people ofthe United States, Georgetown, 1827. 
Garrison, William Lloyd.—Thoughts on African Colonization, etc., together with the 
resolutions, addresses and remonstrances of the free people of color, Boston, 1832. 
Hodgkin, Thos.—An Inquiry into the Merits of the American Colonization Society, and 
reply to charges brought against it. London, 1833. | } MF aX 
Cornish, Samuel E.—The Colonization Scheme Considered in Its Rejection by the Col- 
ored People, etc., Newark, N. J., 1840. : 
Colonization Society of the State of Connecticut.—Addresses to the Public by the Man- 
agers of, New Haven, 1828. . AK : 
Georgia, Report Adopted by the Legislature of, on African Colonization, Washing- 
ton, 1828. ae 
Putman County Ga., Annual Report of, Auxiliary Society for Colonizing the free Persons 
of Color, Milledgeville, Ga., 18— : 
Kentucky Colonization Society.—Proceedings of, Frankfort, Ky., 1831. 
Maryland Colonization Society.—Meeting Held to Revive, Baltimore, 1827. 
Maryland.—Board of Managers Appointed by the State for removing the free people 
of color and of such slaves as may hereafter become free, Baltimore, 1832. 
Hall, James.—An address to the free people of color of the State of Maryland, by James 
Hall, General Agent of State Colonization Society, Baltimore, 1859. j 
New Jersey Colonizaton Society.—Proceedings of the first and second annual meetings 
of, Princeton, 1825-26. 5 E 
‘New York State Colonization Society.—Proceedings on the formation of, Albany, 1829. 
New York State Colonization Society.—Proceedings of Second Annual Meeting, Al- 
bany 1831. $ F 
Cincinnati Colonization Society.—Proceedings of the annual meeting for 1833: j 
Green County, Ohio, Colonization Society.—Address before, by R. S. Hamilton, Cin- 
cinnati, 1849. 4 é : 
Ohio in Africa.—Memorial to the State Legislature by the Ohio Committee of Correspon- 
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NOXVILLE GOLLEGE 


- KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








Invites the investigation of those interested in higher education 
as a suitable place for the education of Negro youth. 


EFFICIENT FACULTY 
STANDARD COURSES OF STUDY 
BEST MORAL ATMOSPHERE 
SPLENDID STUDENT BODY 
GOOD PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT 
REASONABLE EXPENSE 


Member of the Association of Colleges for the Education of Negro 
Youth. 


Catalogue free upon request. Write 


President J. Kelly Giffin 


Knoxville, Tennessee 








“© Cheney Training School for Teachers 
A State Normal School 
CHENEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Normal School offering in addition to the regular Normal 
Course of two years a professional three year course in Home Economics and 
Shop work. A diploma from any of these courses makes a graduate eligible 
to teach in the Public Schools of Pennsylvania. A three year High School 
course is offered to all who have completed the eighth grammar grade. 


Next term begins September 20, 1922 
For further particulars and catalogue, write 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal Cheney, Pa. 


HARTSHORN MEMORIAL COLLEGE 


A superior Institution for thefseparate higher education of young women. 
Full College Course of four years, leading to Degrees 








Normal Course of two years, entitling to professional Teachers’ Certificate 
Academic Course of four years. Special Advantages in Music. Attractive 
Home Life : 


Send for Catalogue 


GEORGE W. RIGLER, President 
RICHMOND A ay, Seeders VIRGINIA 


: * 
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Fisk 


University 





Nashville, Tennessee 





HS FOR ITS GOAL the providing of a college education 

equal in quality to that given in any college in the land. 
It seeks for students capable of taking the severe and thorough 
drill which such an education requires. 


There ts no royal road to learning 


ENTRANCE Four Times a Year. 


Students may enter at the beginning of each term 
of twelve weeks. They are afforded unusual ad- 
vantages if they enter in October or March. 


SUMMER QUARTER 
Teachers are offered in the Summer Quarter un- 
usual opportunities to take courses in the History 
of Education, Methods of Teaching, Supervision 
and Educational Administration. 


Regular ‘college courses in a wide range of studies 
with college credit are offered in the summer. 
Some High School subjects are carried. 


MUSIC IN THE SUMMER QUARTER— 


PIANO, VIOLIN, VOICE, AND NORMAL 
TRAINING. 


THE BEST EDUCATION FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


Economy, Serious Study 
High Scholarship, Happiness 


For information, address 


Fayette Avery McKenzie 


President 


ere 
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PAINE COLLEGE 
AT AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 

Offers Courses In 

HIGH SCHOOL NORMAL (College grade) 

HOME ECONOMICS (College grade) PRE-MEDICAL 

COLLEGE (A. B., B.S., B. S. in Education) 

THEOLOGY (B.. Th.) 
For further information, address 
RAY S. TOMLIN, ‘Acting ‘President, 

Paine College, Augusta, Ga. 


ATTEND GEORGE R. SMITH COLLEGE 


THE PRIDE OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
, A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL 
Terms reasonable. Location healthful; surroundings inviting; 
teaching inspiring; teachers experienced and well prepared. 
COURSES: College, Junior College, Teacher Training, Junior 
High, Musical, Commercial, Home Economics. 
College Ranks High in Debates, Oratory, Music and Athletics 
The School for You. GCOME 
ROBERT B. HAYES, President Sedalia, Missouri 
et 
















The Ancrum School of Music 
-OFFERS COURSES IN 
PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, 
VOICE, THEORY, SOLFEGGIO, 
HARMONY, COMPOSITION, etc. 
New England Conservatory Method 
Excellent Faculty. Fine 
Dormitory Rooms 
Registration begins First Monday in September 
DIRECTOR MRS. ESTELLE ANGRUM FORSTER 
Graduate N. E. C., 1919-20 


Send for Year Book. Address 
“' 74 West Rutland Square Boston, Mass. 


0 esses 
Princess Anne Academy 


Princess Anne, Md. 
(Eastern Branch of the University of Maryland) 
THOMAS H. KIAH, A. M., Ped. D., Principal 
Location: Somerset County, famous Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
Courses: Preparatory, Normal, Agricultural, Industrial, Domestic Science 
and Art, Music. 
Terms: Free tuition; other expenses moderate. 


School opens Monday, September 25, 1922. 
Dormitories open Saturday, September 23, 1922. 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Formerly Atlanta Baptist College, Atlanta, Georgia 
COLLEGE, AGADEMY, DIVINITY SCHOOL 


An institution famous within recent years for its emphasis on all sides of 
manly development; the only institution in the far South devoted solely to 
the education of Negro young men. Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest Northern Universities. Debating Y. M. C. A., Athletics, all live 
features. For information, address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


North Garolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THIRTY -SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


ASSETS OVER ONE AND A HALF MILLIONS 











A. M. Moore, M. D., Pres. C.C. Spaulding, Sec’y-Treas. 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


Courses are offered in the following lines of work: 








High School College Theological Pre-medical 
Teacher Training Public Health Nursing 
Healthful surroundings Strong Faculty Reasonable rates 


For additional information address 


WILLIAM JOHN CLARK, President 


Richmond Virginia 








St. Phillips Mormal and Industrial School 


(For Girls) 


Normal, Academic, Junior and Music Courses, Teachers’ Training, Domestic 
Sciences and Arts, Dressmaking and Ladies Tailoring, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Spanish. 


Boarding Facilities, Ideal Location, Healthiest City in the South, Faculty 
from Leading Universities. 


Reference: Frost National Bank. Write for Bulletin. 
Miss Artemisia Bowden, Principal 
San Antonio, Texas 
Dn ———————— 
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Howard University 


WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Founded by Gen. O. O. Howard 


J. STANLEY DURKEE, A. M., Ph. D., D. D., President 
EMMET J. SCOTT, A. M., LL. D., Secretary-Treasurer 


A University located at the Capital of the Nation. Modern, 
scientific and general equipment. A plant worth approximately 
$1,500,000. A Faculty of 145 members. A student body 
(1921-1922) of 1,924 from 37 different States and 10 foreign 
countries. 

Its purpose is to provide the 12,000,000 colored people of the 
United States with College-trained and professional leaders 
through its courses in Arts, Sciences, Sociology, Education; its 
Schools of Commerce and Finance, Public Health and Hygiene, 
Music, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 

By right of location, spirit of progressiveness and its advanced 
standing, Howard University is generally acknowledged to be 
‘the national University for the education of Colored youth.” 


- COLLEGIATE AND FROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Junior College, covering the Freshman and Sophomore 
years, and leading to the Senior Schools. 

Senior Schools, consisting of the Schools of Liberal Arts, 
Education and Commerce and Finance, granting respectively 
the degrees, A. B. or B. S., A. B., or B. S. in Education; B. S 
in Commerce. 

School of Applied Science, four year course, granting the 
degree, B.S. in Civil Engineering, B. S. in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S. in Mechanical Engineering, B. S. in Architecture, and B. S. 
in Household Economics. 

Evening Classes, The work of the Junior College and the 
Senior Schools may be taken in evening classes with full credit. 

School of Music, four year course, granting the Degree of 
Mus. B. 

School of Religion, three year course, granting the Degrees 
of B.D.andTh.B. Courses are offered also by Correspondence. 

School of Law, three year course, granting the Degree of 
Lic B. 

School of Medicine, including the Medical, Dental and 
Pharmaceutical Colleges. Four year courses for Medical and 
Dental students; three year course for Pharmaceutical students. 
Following degrees granted: M. D., D. D.S., Phar. C. 

Students may enter for Collegiate work at the beginning of any quarter 


For Catalogue and Information write: 
F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 


a 
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Morris Brown University 


Qe ee SSS EA TS TD 

Morris Brown University, founded by the African Methodist 
- Episcopal Church, is the largest institution in the Souith owned 
and controlled by Negroes. It consists of Morris Brown College 
and Turner Theological Seminary located in Atlanta, Ga.; 
Payne College, Cuthbert, Ga.; and Central Park Normal and 
Industrial Instituté, Savannah, Ga. It has an enrollment of 
more than one thousand students, and a Faculty of forty in- 
structors, many of whom were trained in the leading institutions 
of the North and West. Noted for high standard of scholarship, 
industrial emphasis and positive Christian influence. 

A campaign for One Hundred Thousand Dollars has been 
_ launched, with the hope of enlarging the facilities. Already 
property has been recently acquired valued at Sixty Thousand 
Dollars. ‘This doubles our class and lecture room space. 

Courses offered are: THEOLOGY, COLLEGE, NORMAL, 
HIGH SCHOOL, COMMERCIAL, MUSIC, HOME ECONOM- 
ICS AND INDUSTRIAL. 

Rates very reasonable. For further information, address 
JOHN H. LEWIS, A. M., Pres. Bishop J.S. FLIPFER, D. D. 

Atlanta, Ga., Pres. of Trustee Board 


INSURANCE INSURANCE 
OLD LINE 


LEGAL, RESERVE 
LIFE 
CASUAL TY 
GROUP 


The Supreme Life and Casualty Co. 
HOME OFFICE as a COLUMBUS, OHIO 


‘“You will find ours a good policy”’ 


INSURANCE INSURANCE 
SWIFT MEMORIAL COLLEGE 


Under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
A first class school.for the higher and Christian education of the Negro 
Youth. Its standardis high. Instruction is thorough. Students are widely 
known for their character, efficiency, scholarship and superior training. 

Graduates are in great demand in many states. 

COURSES—High School, Normal, Scientific, Teachers and Collegiate. In- 
struction is also given in Music, Domestic Science, Sewing, and Home 
training. Emphasis is placed on moral and Bible instruction and training. 

For catalogue and further information, write 
W. H. FRANKLIN, A. M., D. D., President 


Rogersville, Tennessee. 
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NATIONAL _. 
TRAINING SGHOOL 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SCHOOL FOR THE TRAINING OF COLORED 
YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
FOR SERVICE 


Though it is young in history, the Institution feels a just pride 
in the work thus far accomplished, for its graduates are al- 
ready filling many responsible positions, thus demonstrating 
the aim of the school to train men and women for useful 
citizenship. ° 


Departments Already 
Established 
THE TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 
THE ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES © 
THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
A NEW ESTABLISHED PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


For further information and Catalogue, address 


President James E. Shepard 


Durham, North Carolina 
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SPELMAN SEMINARY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
The Baptist School for Negro Women | 
OFFERS 


Teachers Professional and Home Economics Courses, preparing 
graduates from High Schools for splendid teaching posi- 
tions. Excellent courses are offered in College and High 
School. For further particulars, address 


MISS LUCY HALE TAPLEY, President 


Spelman Seminary ae 5 Atlanta, Georgia 











1870 1922 


GLARK UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Over 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve buildings with new $215,000 
administration building with modern chapel, gymnasium and laboratories 
ready for use in September. Strong faculty—Religious atmosphere— 
Athletics—Co-educational. 

Admission only by application. 

Junior High School—7th, 8th, 9th and 10th Grades with certificate. 


Junior College—3rd ana 4th years High School with Freshman and Sophomore 
years of College work, with diploma, 


Coliege—Four years above High School, or two years above Junior College. courses 
with degree of A. B. 
Liberal Arts—Normal—Pre-Medical—Commercial—Don.estic Science. 


54th year of nine months opens September 19, pas 
$150.00 per year pays tuition, board, room and laundry. 


JOHN WESLEY SIMMONS, President. 


BENEDICT COLLEGE 


Mother of ALL Colored 
Schools of South Carolina 
EES CASES CS 








Theological, College, Normal 
and Preparatory Courses, 
Hospital — Nurse Training 


, For Catalogue and additional information, write 


C.B.ANTISDEL, A.M., B.D., LL.D., President 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH GCAROLINA 
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Livingstone College is a Christian Co-educational School, whose aim is 
to aid, encourage and inspire Negro Youth toward the development of 
their native ability. 

It has the distinction of being the oldest School in America established by 
Negroes for Negroes, with money furnished by Negroes, and manned entirely 
by members of the Negro race. 

It is fosteréd as the chief educational institution of the A. M. E. Zion Church, 
but in its operation is entirely non-sectarian. 

It commends itself as worthy of benevolent consideration, in that it is a 
concrete and striking illustration of the Negro’s organized effort to help him- 
self. " 

It offers the following Courses of Study: 


1. A standardized four years High School Course—preparatory 
to College. 

2. A Teacher Training Course for which the State grants Teach- 
ers’ Certificates without examination. 

3. A Commercial Course, embracing Stenography, Typewriting 
and Bookkeeping. 

4. A Standard College Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor 


of Arts. 
A Scientific Course, leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 


Science. 

6. An English Course in Theology designed to help Ministers 
who have not had College training, to better prepare them- 
selves for their chosen life work—preaching. 

. A regular three years Course in Theology upgn an A. B. 
Degree, and leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

\ 8. A Course in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

9. Industrial Courses embracing Carpentry, Brick-masonry, 
Printing and Practical Agriculture, Dressmaking, Cooking 
and Laundering. 

Athletic sports are encouraged with a view of aiding discipline and develop- 
ing sound bodies. 

The Literary Societies for the High School, College and Theological Depart- 
ments afford splendid opportunity for developing the art of writing and speak- 
ing. 

The regular religious services, together with the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. AX, 
Christian Endeavor and other voluntary religious Organizations, greatly 
aid in developing character, and afford ample opportunity for practicing 
Christian graces. 

A Campus of broad acres and shady groves liberally dotted with well- 
equipped dormitories, a splendid library building, stocked with«useful books 
and papers, a large and well-appointed auditorium, a mild and healthful 
climate, furnish the physical equipment and surrounding that make Living- 
stone College an ideal retreat for study. 


Livingstone Colle 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 


n 


x 


For further information, address 


ae D. C. SUGGS, President 
Livingstone College Salisbury, North Carolina 
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MORGAN COLLEGE. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
JOHN O. SPENCER, Ph. D., President 
. LOCATION—In great college town between the North and South. 


COURSES—Four years, Degrees, Preparation for Professional Study. Ad- 
vanced Education. Graduates certified for Elementary and High School 
Teaching. 


FACULTY—College and University trained men and women. 


SITE—RKighty-five acres of most beautiful scenery, stream, hill and forest . 
Athletic fields. Fraternity house. 


TERMS—vVery reasonable. Address the 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 


THE SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE 




















Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc., 


HOME OFFICE—527 N. 2nd St., Richmond, Va. 


District and Agency Offices in 
State of Virginia and District of Columbia 


INSURES AGAINST SICKNESS, ACCIDENT AND DEATH 


ROGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED, 1866 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 


ACADEMY AND PRACTICE SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


For information, write 


SAMUEL A. OWEN 
Roger Williams University Nashville, Tennessee 


THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Short Courses 




















A ypewriting=* 40+ sabi Bisada—-~-- 3 months 
OO RKeCOUNG es Ji tee i ee 3 months 
Primer of Phonography __.-----------3 months 


Eleven-month Efficiency Course, including full course in 
Pitman Phonography, Expert Typewriting and Practical Book- 


keeping. ; 
EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 
1227 S. 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 
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The 
Mayesville Educational and 
Industrial Institute 


AT MAYESVILLE, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Has a strong Faculty, and offers training in the various literary 
and industrial branches. ‘The course of study ranges from the 
kindergarten through the High School and Normal. Elective 
courses are provided for those desiring special training for a 
chosen profession. The regular course includes Domestic 
Science and Art, Music, Trades, Agriculture, etc. 


Students completing the course here are prepared to teach in 
the public schools, or to begin a profession or business career. 


Strong emphasis is placed upon the moral and religious life, 
but. no sectarian doctrine is taught. The standards are hign; 
the discipline firm and reasonable. The social atmosphere is 
inspiring. 

No better place for study and development can be found in 
the South than this quiet and healthful spot where the climate 
is mild and springs of pure water run continuously. Since 1896, 
hundreds of students have annually enjoyed the benefits offered 
here, and their constant increase is testimony showing the worth 
and merit of this institution. 


These advantages, together with our equipment in beautiful 
buildings and grounds, are offered for a very reasonable price. 


Those who wish to attend a 
most serviceable school 
should consider the 


Mayesville Educational and Industrial 
Institute a Marcelo, 5.0 


For further particulars, write to the President 
MISS EMMA J. WILSON 
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Agricultural and Technical 


College of North Carolina 


North Carolina’s best opportunity for its Negro Youth. 
Strong Departments in Agriculture, Mechanical Arts, English, 
Teacher Training Courses and Military Tactics. Short practical 


courses in Agricultural and Mechanical branches leading to . 
certificates. 


Night School for Students financially unable to enter day classes. 


For catalogue of further information, Address 


President Jas. B. Dudley 
1887 STORER COLLEGE 


A Junior College - - Co-Educational 








Historic Harpers Ferry, with its beautiful rivers and mountains, 
affords a setting of unsurpassed natural beauty. Remarkable 
health resort. Thorough scholarship anc. bonest eaucational 
ideals. Waiting list. Immediate enlargement necessary. 
Religious character and training fundamental. 

HENRY T. McDONALD, LL. D., President 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia 











The District of Columbia College of Osteopathy 
INCORPORATED 

A professional school devoted to the training of worthy colored 
men and women to become proficient Osteopathic Physicians. 

A course of four years study is given, leading to the degree of 
DOCTOR OF OSTEOPATHY. 

There is room in this profession for colored practitioners. The 
field is large, and is calling for practitioners everywhere. 

Colored students who are contemplating a professional career 
should investigate Osteopathy. 

Catalogue and other information will be furnished on request. 


T. THEO. PARKER, D. O., Oph. D., President 
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Lincoln University 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Theological Education 


Strongly Christian atmosphere 

Specializes in training for leadership 

Healthful and beautiful location 

Convenient to large cities and eastern 
resorts 


For information about the College or Theological 
Seminary address: 


President John B. Rendall, D.D., 


Lincoln Univ. Chester County, Penna. 








Shorthand in 30 Days Positions Secured 


DERRICK BUSINESS COLLEGE 


This famous institution has graduated hundreds of young men 
and women and placed them on the road to success. It offers un- 
limited opportunities to YOU! Save your time and money. 
Shorthand was invented to save time. Save time in learning 
it, and earn while you learn. 

In Business training lies the salvation of the race. 

ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT INCLUDING LANGUAGES 

Send for full information. ENROLL NOW! 

M. J. DERRICK, Principal 

Derrick Bldg. 1514 Pine St., Philadelphia 





Kansas Industrial and Educational Institute 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Invites Young Men and Women to Enter Where Work, 
Books and Play are Considered a Part of One’s Education. 
COURSES—College, Normal, High School, Junior High School, 
Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Nurse Training , Music, 
Commercial Course, Military Science, (R. O. T. C.) Auto- 
Mechanic, Blacksmithing, Printing, Agriculture, Tailoring, 


Carpentry 
For further information, address 
G. R. Bridgeforth, Principal Topeka, Kans 
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State 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
Institute for Negroes 


Located at Normal, Alabama, in the heart of the 
healthy hills, will begin its 48th 
Annual Session 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 28, 1922. 





DEPARTMENTS 
College, High School, Practice School, Grammar 
School, Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, Domes- 
tic Arts and Nutse Training 


TRADES 


First class training is given in Agriculture, Carpentry, Shoe- 
making, Auto-Mechanics, Tailoring, Printing, Plumbing, Elec- 
trical Engineering, Cooking, Plain Sewing, Dressmaking, Muill- 
inery, Fancy Sewing, Steam Laundering, Housekeeping and 
Table Service. 


Theory and practice are so combined as to give the student 
a good working knowledge of the trade he selects. 


We have thousands of graduates and undergraduates who are 
making good. ‘The demand is always greater than the supply. 
The graduates of our Teachers’ Course are given a State first- 
class Teachers’ Certificate. 


Our faculty is selected from the best Colleges and Universities. 

School location unusually healthy; surrounding scenery 
grand; neighborhood excellent; railroad facilities convenient. 

Special emphasis is laid upon the development of the religious, 
moral and social life of the student in conjunction with the in- 
tellectual and industrial. 
TERMS 

Board per month is $15 in advance. An entrance fee of $10 
covers all ordinary medical attention for the year including care 
of physician and nurses with all necessary drugs. 

Begin your preparation today to enter school when it opens. 

The world needs you if you are prepared to render service. 

If you desire further information write 


T. R. Parker, Acting President 
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The 


_ Afro-American Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE ; 
101-105 E. Union Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


Incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Florida 


CAPITAL STOCK |. 22h 33 2223-2 $ 100,000.00 
ASSETS foc ae ees PPR ace 187,650 .33 
Featuring 
Sick and Accident - Benefit 
Ordinary Whole Life 


Endowment Industrial Life 
Child’s Life and Group Life 


INSURANCE 


Owned, operated and controlled by men of our race 
OFFICERS 


A: L. Lewis: 262 ta eee ee President and Treasurer 
De DPErgins2s too ba Site salen 2d Vice President and Cashier 
WES Deey Sees Senet eg Cae E> Ce PE eg = Secretary 
John ly... Spearnng. fa. so) Ne ee ee 1st Vice President 
W.. .. Hamptons 9. 2. ees ee ees 3d Vice President 
Wi Seotevense = A258 ey a ees 2 eee ae Medical Director 
James GWiSiaei-hnesioe ares peste eon Auditor 


DIREC TORS 


A. L. Lewis John E. Spearing 
George S. Branning Mrs. A. W. Price Moore 
Wash Hampton L. D. Ervin 

Chas. H. Anderson W.'H. Lee’ 

Dr. W. A. Chatman J. H. Blodgett 

Dr. W. S. Stevens J. A. Collier 

Dr. J. R. Polkinghorne C. W. Patterson 


Bishop John Hurst, D. D., LL.D. 
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The Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
James E. Gregg, Principal Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 


George P. Phenix, Vice Principal Wm. H. Scoville, Secretary 


Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to 
train selected youth who should go out and train their people. 


Hampton Today—An educational and industrial village with 
850 boarding students; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 
acres; 200 teachers and workers. 

Student Activities—Football, baseball, basketball, tennis, 
track athletics, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, band, or- 
chestra, choir, quartets, glee clubs, debating and literary societies, 
State and County Associations, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Student Loan Association and student magazine. 


Schools of Normal and of College Grade 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL; standard four-year college 
course (of thirty-six months) to train teachers of agriculture, 
county agents and farmers, leading to Bachelor of Science Degree 
in Agricultural Education; BUSINESS SCHOOL; two-year 
course; HOME-ECONOMICS SCHOOL; two-year normal 
course, based on four-year secondary course, aims to train 
teachers of home economics, home-demonstration agents, and 
industrial supervising teachers, leading to Home-Economics 
Diploma; NORMAL SCHOOL: (1) Collegiate Normal, standard 
four-year college course leading to Bachelor of Aris Degree in 
Education; (2) High-School Teachers, two-year course of college 
professionalized subject-matter courses, leading to Normal- 
School Diploma and High School Teaching Certificates; (3) 
Normal Professional, standard two-year normal course, aims 
to train teachers for elementary schools, leading to Normal 
Professional Certificate; (4) Elementary Professional, one-year 
prescribed course, leading to Elementary Certificate. 

Schools of Secondary Grade. 

ACADEMY: four-year secondary course, aims to prepare 
students for Agricultural School, Business School, Home-Eco- 
nomics School, and Normal School, leading to Academic Diploma; 
TRADE SCHOOL: offers four-year course in all trades; Auto- 
mobile Mechanics, Blacksmithing, Bricklaying and Plastering, 
Cabinetmaking, Carpentry, Machine Work, Printing, Painting, 
Steamfitting and Plumbing, Tailoring and Wheelwrighting and 
Blacksmithing. ey 
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The 


Southern Workman 


AN ILLUSTRATED 48 - PAGE, 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Published since 1872 by Hampton Institute, at Hampton, Va. 
Price, One Dollar per year; Single Copy, Ten Gents 


The Southern Workman deals in a constructive way with the vital problems 
affecting the Negro and Indian races. It gives the latest developments in 
the race adjustment now going on in the United States. 

“This magazine is now counted an authority on race questions, and is sought 
for by libraries, schools, and organizations everywhere. Its policy has always 
been conservative. Its aim has been, and continues to be, to set before its 
readers everything that is calculated to narrow rather than broaden the rift 
between the races.”’ 


OTHER HAMPTON PUBLICATIONS 


The Hampton Leaflets—A quarterly publication, which aims to assist rural 
teachers in introducing hygiene, agriculture, nature study, and handwork 
into their schools. Seventy-six old and four new ones annually, covering 
academic subjects, agriculture, health, school and home improvement, South- 
ern crops and industries. Price, One Dollar per dozen; single copies, Ten 
Cents; annual subscription (four numbers), Forty Cents; three year sub- 
scription, One Dollar. 

The Hampton Bulletin—Includes the annual catalog, reports of the principal 
and treasurer, summer school announcement and occasional pamphlets. 


Pamphlets—An Apostle of Good-Will by Robert R. Moton; Aetadiieiale s 
Contribution to World Peace, Talcott Williams; Building a Rural Civilization, 
Jackson Davis; Contemporary Poetry of the Negro, R.T. Kerlin; Educational 
Ideals, General Armstrong; The Failure of Cunningham; Armstrong’s Life and 
Work, Franklin Carter; A Hampton Girl’s Training, Carrie A. Lyford; Hamp- 
ton Men and Women; Human Improvability, Anson Phelps Stokes; Humani- 
ty of Armstrong, James H. Dillard; Hampton’s Work for the Indians, Caro- 
line W. Andrus; Lynching, a National Menace, James E. Gregg; Set of 
Twenty Hampton Pictures (25 Cents); Sketch of Hollis Burke Frissel, George 
Foster Peabody; and Hampton Trade Courses, William A. Aery. 

These pamphlets are read by men and women who are seeking material 
on Hampton’s founder, General Armstrong, and his famous educational 
principles; on industrial education, in which Hampton was a pioneer; or on 
the various aspects of race problems, on which Hampton is a recognized 
authority. 

The Hampton Student—An illustrated magazine, issued monthly by the 
alumni and students of Hampton Institute at One Dollar per year; single 
copy, Ten Cents. Gives pictures of every-day life at Hampton, and covers 
all phases of under graduate work and play. Summarizes the activities of 
Hampton graduates. 
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(Booker T. Washington) began and the present great, 

ample and commodious plant is sufficiently striking to be 
enough for one man to bring about. But satisfactory and en- 
couraging as this is, it is but.an imperfect measure of Dr. Wash- 
ington’s work and achievement. The education and annual 
turning out of two or three hundred young men and women for 
lives useful to themselves and their families is of course a most 
commendable and helpful work, but that was only one part of 
what he did and sought to do. His purpose was to radiate 
from a center like Tuskegee the light of the homely but ever- 
living truth which must form the basis of real advance for his 
race, or for any race.—WILIIAM HOWARD TAFT, Chief 
Justice United States Supreme Court. 


Tos material contrast between the structures with which he 








The Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute 


Founded by DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Excellent Opportunities to Negro Youth to Secure An Ex- 
cellent Literary and Normal Course, and a Course in 
Mechanical Industries, Women’s Industries 
or Agriculture 


THE MECHANICAL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS is com- 
posed of forty trades including Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Pho- 
tography, Printing, Machine-Shop Practice and Tailoring. The plant con- 
sists of five large buildings equipped with modern tools and machinery. The 
latest methods of instruction are employed and practical work is an important 
part of each course. 

THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES consist of such courses as Domestic Science, 
and Art, Home-craft, Laundering, Sewing, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. 
This department offers splendid training for young women desiring to be 
Domestic Science and Art Teachers, as well as those who are planning to enter 
commercial fields in the other industries offered. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT covering 2,000 acres of land, 
offers a splendid four-year course in Secondary Agriculture, and a four-year 
course in advanced Agriculture; training the young men to be Farm Demon- 
strators, Teachers of Agriculture and Scientific Farmers. 

GRADUATE COURSES are offered in Mechanical Industries and Agricul- 
ture. 


Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses, Nurse Training, Business Courses and 
Teacher Training Courses are offered to Advanced Students. 


Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. 


Write for catalog of information. 


Robert R. Moton, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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THE 
JOHN A. ANDREW 


MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 







THE ONLY GRADE-A HOSPITAL OPERATED BY NEGROES 
SOUTH OF WASHINGTON, D. GC. 









TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
a 










Open for the accommodation of colored patients from 
all parts of the country. Every kind of disease, except 
contagious ones, is treated in this hospital, and patients 
are afforded the very best facilities by skilled physicians 
and nurses. Persons desiring to enter the ho spital 
should address: 








ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 






or 


DR. JOHN A. KENNY, 
MEDIGAL DIRECTOR IN GHARGE 









TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
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The Tuskegee Student 


Published at Tuskegee Institute every alternate Saturday. 
















A publication devoted to the interests of the teachers, 
students and graduates of Tuskegee Institute. 

Movements and events of particular interest to Negroes 
and Negro education ate to be found tegularly in the 
Student. 

Dr. Moton’s Sunday evening talks are published fex- 
espe in The Student and are one of the many fea- 

ures, 

Price Five Cents Per Copy. Subscription Fifty Cents 
Per Year. 

By special arrangement of the Negro Year Book, we 
ate able to offer a year’s subscription to The Tuskegee 
eapens and a copy of the Negro Year Book for Eighty 

nts. 


Address : 


ALBON L. HOLSEY, Editor 
Tuskegee Institute Alabama 





Tuskegee Institute Summer Schoo 
FOR TEACHERS 





It is held for six weeks each year during the months 
of June and July.. Its Purpose is to afford teachers an 
opportunity to increase their efficiency in the school 
room and usefulness in the community where they are 
working. 

The foilowing courses are offered: English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Alabama History, American History, 
General History, Geography, Primary Methods and Prac- 
tice Teaching, Bookkeeping, General Methods and Man- 
agement, Upholstery and Basketry, Cooking and Home 
Table Service, Home Making, Sewing and Instruction in 
Dressmaking, Manual Training and Carpentry, Agri- 
eulture and Nature Study, Printing. Instruction in 
Blacksmithing, Dairying, Animal Husbandry, Canning 
and Poultry Raising and Special Training Courses for 
Teachers in Rosenwald Schools. 

For further information, write 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal, 

















OF 
E. C. ROBERTS, Director. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ; ALABAMA. 
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The Annual 
Tuskegee Negro 


Conference 


Meets annually at Tuskegee Normal and Industriai 
Institute the Third Wednesday and Thursday in Jan- 
uary. 

It. was founded thirty-two years ago by the late Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, and it brings together represen- 
tatives of both races, including farmers, doctors, busi- 
ness men, ministers and leaders in all walks of life, who 
come to Tuskegee Institute for the common purpose of 
establishing greater sympathy and understanding be- 
tween the races and encouraging any and every move- 
ment looking towards progress along all lines of the 
South. 

The first day is usually taken up for the most part with 
informal reports and personal experiences of farmers, 
the purpose of which is to give an indication of the real _ 
problems of the rural schools of the South. It has proved 
to be one of the best possible methods of finding out just 
what the actual conditions are among the people of the 
South as to their homes, their churches and their schools. 

On the second day the Workers’ Conference is held. 
At this time the teachers, ministers and social workers 
all assemble and thrash out the various problems, many 
of which have suggested themselves as a result of the 
first day’s conference. 

Comment— 

For copies of the report of the Conference, and for in- 
formation regarding it, address 


Robert R. Moton, Principal 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA. 


\ 
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Journal 


OF THE 


National Medical 
Association 


ORGAN OF THE 
NATIONAL MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Devoted to the interest of the Negro physicians, surgeons, 
dentists and pharmacists; contains many articles of interest to 
nurses, teachers, ministers and laymen. It represents a vast 
amount of careful work; is printed on good substantial paper. 
is well bound, and in all respects compares favorably with the 
leading white medical journals. This magazine should be in 
the library of every Negro physician, dentist, pharmicist, and 
every Negro High School and College. The editorial staff is 
composed of John A. Kenny, M. D., Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama; C. V. Roman, M. D., Nashville, Tenn.; W. G. Alexander, 
M. D., Newark, N. J.; U. G. Dailey, M. D., Chicago, Ill.; J. J. 
France, M. D., Portsmouth, Va.; J. P. Turner, M. D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. E. Perry, M. D., Kansas City, Mo.; D. J. Lewis, 
D. D. S., Harrisburg, Pa.; E. F. Harris, Phar. D., Washington, 
eC: 


J. A. KENNEY, M. D., Editor 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


Ww. G. ALEXANDER, M. D., Business Manager 
Newark, N. J. 


ae aa 
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State Normal School 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
FEATURES: 

Standard Schools—Junior College Professional, Senior High School or High 
School Normal, Junior High School, Special Preparatory School, 
Elementary Training School, School of Music, Commercial School, 
School of Home Economics, School of Extension Service. 

Only Class-A Normal School for Colored People in Alabama. 

Quarter System with Quarterly Commencements. 

Summer Quarter of Sixty Days 

Standard Courses with standard credit value 


































Six days per week—Ten weeks for Quarter 1922 Enrollment—670 
Emphasis on Rounded Development 
Scholarship Dramatics Athletics Moral Training 


Modern Dormitory facilities for Girls and Boys. 
Competent Faculty representing leading Wi ite and Colored Institutions. 
Catalogue furnished on request. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 

The Courses of Study include High School, Normal School and College. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teachers. 

Students come from all parts of the South. 

Graduates have a fine record for successful work. 

: For further information, Address 


THE PRESIDENT sis ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Negro in American History 


By John W. Cromwell 
1439 Swann St. Washington, D. C: 


$2.00. For particulars as to Agency, etc., Address Authatr. 


The Montgomery Industrial School “ertgome” 


A School for Girls. Thorough Instruction Provided in Kindergarten, Ele- 
mentary Grades, Industrial Classes and Religious Training. A Dressmaking 
Department for Women. Three hundred fifty pupils; eleven instructors. 
Endorsed by some of the best Educators. 


ALICE L. WHITE and H. MARGARET BEARD, Principals 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Established 1865) 


The leading institution in North Carolina for both sexes. Three years Pre- 
paratory Course; full College Course giving A. B. and B.S. Degrees; Theolog- 
ical Course giving Th. B. and B. D. Degrees; Missionary Training Course. 
A distinctly Christian school with a competent Faculty. 

Terms moderate. Send for catalogue. 


Rev. J. L. Peacock, A. M., D. D., President 
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**Just the Place for Your Girl *’ 


Daytona Normal and 
Industrial Institute 


FOR NEGRO GIRLS 
DAYTONA, FLORIDA 


Founded seventeen years ago by Mary McLeod Bethune with 
the object to train the many Negro girls whose hopeless faces 
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and dull eyes called to her to help them to get a broader. view 


of life. 

Beautiful location; splendid truck farm; seven fine Hedidines 
(two of which are modern brick structures) and beautiful campus 
valued at $250,000. Ideal home life. 

Courses include Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar, High 
School with teacher training and seven industries: Cooking, 
sewing, home gardening, nurse-training, basket-making, rug 
weaving, chair caning, Normal, Home Economics, Music, Vo- 
cational. 

Nurse training at Mcleod Hospital a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. Send for catalogue. Address 

MARY McLEOD BETHUNE, Principal 
_ Daytona Florida 


STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Under the auspices of the American Missionary Association 
Located in the most strategic center of the South 
Its aim, high character with sound scholarship 
_ Departments and Courses 
College of Arts and Sciences College Night Classes 











Junior Teachers College College-Preparatory Courses 
Daniel Hand Practice School Manual Training 
Pre-Medical Courses Household Economics 
School of Music Physical Education 

Business Administration and Athletics 


An able Faculty selected from standard colleges 


For Boarding and City Students. Expenses Moderate. Gol- 
lege Year October 2--May 24. Write for Information 


ISSAC M. AGARD, Ph. D., Beek O’BRIEN, D. D., 
Dean President 
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“The STANDARD Lengthens Life” 








The 
Standard [Lite 
Insurance 
Company 








THE BEST IN MODERN LIFE IN- 
SURANCE TO HIGH CLASS RISKS 


A LEGAL RESERVE MANAGED BY 
EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVES 


PROFITABLE AGENCY CONTRACTS 
Information and advice on any 
phase of Life Insurance furnished 


through the Agencies or Home 
Office of this Company 


—————— 
Home Office .. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Edward Waters Gollege 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


An ideal Christian Home School in the heart of beautiful F lorida. 

Under the auspices of the A. M. KE. Church. 

Just the place for students unable to stand the rigors of a Northern winter. 

COURSES—Grammar School, Junior High School, Senior High School, 
Normal School, Schooi of Theology, Music, Commercial Courses, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science and Art. Military Training for 
Men; Physical Education for Women. 


BISHOF JOHN HURST, Chairman, Board of Trustees 
JOHN C. WRIGHT, Fresident 








THE SOCIAL REGISTER 


AUGUSTUS AVERY THOMAS, Editor 


A weekly journal of polite society in the Southeast 
A bright, snappy, breezy paper. 
It is new in plan, scope and style. 


It is published largely in the interest of women folks, but 
men read it. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year. 


45 1-2 AUBURN AVENUE ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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